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Laying  the  Cornerstone  of  the  American  Memorial  Library  at  Berlin 


Remarks  by  Secretary  Acheson 


On  June  29  Secretary  Acheson  spoke  at  corner- 
hone-laying  cur  monies  at  the  site  of  the  American 
M tutorial  Library  at  Berlin.  The  previous  eve- 
ning he  attended  a  dinner  given  by  Mayor  Ernst 
Renter  of  Berlin  and  presented  to  his  host  a  vol- 
ume for  the  library.  Following  are  texts  of  his 
remarks  on  the  two  occasions. 


A  TOKEN   OF  SPIRITUAL  FELLOWSHIP 

[Kdcascd  to  the  press  June  28] 

We  will  witness  tomorrow  the  ceremonial  lay- 
ing of  the  cornerstone  of  the  American  Memorial 
Library,  a  monument  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
American  people  and  the  people  of  Berlin.  In 
connection  with  this  ceremony,  I  would  like  to 
present  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  a  token  of  spiritual 
fellowship  a  century  old.  This  is  a  volume  which 
contains  copies  of  more  than  50  letters  exchanged 
between  Carl  Schurz,  a  liberal  of  German  birth, 
and  President  Abraham  Lincoln.  These  letters 
were  written  before  and  during  the  Civil  War 
period  and  deal  with  philosophical  and  political 
problems  as  well  as  with  strictly  military  ones. 
This  book  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  It  has  been 
prepared  for  this  occasion  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, which  I  understand  has  agreed  to  enter  into 
a  cordial  working  relationship  with  the  American 
Memorial  Library. 

The  year  1952  is  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Carl  Schurz'  immigration  to  the  United  States. 
I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  his  extraordinary 
career  in  the  United  States.  He  rose  from  the 
ranks  of  local  politics,  and  became  later  Minister 
of  the  United  States  to  Spain,  Brigadier  General 
of  Volunteers  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  U.S. 
Senator  from  Missouri,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Hayes.  Many 
of  our  foreign-born  citizens  have  attained  great 
gature  and  national  fame  in  the  United  States. 
But  few  have  reached  a  position  of  such  eminence 
is  Carl  Schurz.  There  are  many  good  reasons 
For  this.  Schurz  was  a  brilliant  man,  and  gifted 
orator,  writer,  politician,  and  statesman.  What 
is  more,  he  was  a  fighting  liberal,  a  man  inspired 
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by  d^ep- humanitarian  principles  and  devoted  to 
the  democratic  concept  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  It  was  the  fine  heritage  of  1848  which  he 
defended  all  his  life  and  which  endeared  him  to 
the  American  people  and  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
During  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1860, 
Lincoln  wrote  Schurz:  "To  the  extent  of  our 
limited  acquaintance,  no  man  stands  nearer  my 
heart  than  yourself." 

This  correspondence  between  Lincoln  and 
Schurz  brings  out  a  number  of  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  military  affairs,  and  this  dem- 
ocratic give  and  take  is  in  itself  interesting.  It 
also  shows  a  remarkable  similarity  of  views  in 
such  fundamental  matters  as  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  and  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  policy  for  the 
postwar  reconstruction  of  the  South  and  its  inte- 
gration into  the  Union. 

I  am  happy  to  make  this  contribution  to  the 
contents  of  the  American  Memorial  Library 
May  the  ideals  of  Carl  Schurz  and  Abraham 
-Lincoln  inspire  and  guide  the  defenders  of  free- 
dom, in  Berlin  as  in  America. 

"FREEDOM  TO  LEARN,  TO  STUDY,  TO  SEEK  THE 
TRUTH" 

[Released  to  the  press  June  29] 

Today  we  are  laying  the  cornerstone  of  the 
American  Memorial  Library.  It  is  to  be  open  to 
all  who  desire  to  enter  and  learn  what  men  of  all 
nations  and  all  beliefs  have  thought  and  written 

When  Mr.  McCloy  J  suggested  to  me  last  month 
that  I  might  like  to  come  to  Berlin  and  take  part 
m  the  dedication  of  this  bulding,  the  suggestion 
appealed  to  me  immediately.  I  have  been  anxious 
to  return  to  Berlin  and  to  see  and  feel  again,  as 
I  did  in  1949,  the  great  courage  and  vitality  that 
make  the  people  of  this  city  a  source  of  inspiration 
in  this  sorely  tired  world. 

At  the  same  time  this  honor  rightly  belonged 
to  Mr.  McCloy.     For  we  are  dedicating  this  li- 

1  John  J.  McCloy,  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany. 
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brary  today  because  Mr.  McCloy,  2%  years  ago, 
had  the  idea  of  erecting  a  practical  and  enduring 
memorial  to  serve  as  a  constant  reminder  ot  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  respect  which 
has  characterized  the  relationships  between  Amer- 
icans and  Berliners  in  recent  years.  Berlin 
needed  many  things  and  Mr.  McCloy  hoped  that 
the  memorial  would  contribute  to  the  enrichment 
of  the  lives  of  all  Berliners,  East  and  West. 

With  this  guiding  principle  in  mind,  a  group 
of  Americans  and  prominent  Germans  met  to  dis- 
cuss possibilities.  Many  suggestions  were  pre- 
sented but  the  one  which  received  overwhelming 
support  was  for  a  public  library. 

They  chose  well.  For  it  is  not  only  a  building 
which  we  are  dedicating  today  but  a  symbol  of 
our  common  cause  and  of  our  joint  undertakings. 
More  important,  perhaps,  it  signified  the  fact  that 
the  freedom  we  seek  to  promote  is  ultimately  a 
very  simple,  very  unpretentious,  and  very  personal 
affair.  It  is  freedom  to  learn,  to  study,  to  seek 
the  truth.  This  is  the  essence  of  a  free  society. 
This  is  the  source  of  our  greatest  strength. 

Our  American  forefathers  early  recognized  the 
close  connections  between  knowledge,  truth,  and 
freedom.  They  recognized  that  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  inheritance  of  any  generation  must 
be  acquired  by  that  generation.  Concrete  things, 
such  as  land  and  wealth,  can  be  inherited  from  the 
preceding  generation.  But  the  only  way  really 
to  receive  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  inheritance 
is  to  relearn  it,  to  reacquire  it.  We  know  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  single  generation  to  lose  the  most 
important  elements  of  the  culture  that  has  been 
handed  down  to  it. 

This  was  something  which  the  pioneers  who 
came  to  our  country  understood  and  with  which 
they  were  deeply  concerned.  Even  as  our  fore- 
fathers cut  the  trees  down  and  protected  them- 
selves against  attack,  they  saw  how  quickly  their 
own  heritage  would  be  lost  unless  something  earn- 
est and  drastic  was  done.  Beginning  in  those 
early  years  and  continuing  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  American  migration  across  the  wide  con- 
tinent, it  was  of  primary  and  not  secondary  im- 
portance to  provide  schools,  colleges,  meeting 
houses,  and  libraries  at  each  new  outpost.  And 
with  its  roots  in  those  early  heroic  efforts,  these 
institutions  have  kept  alive,  and  expanding,  and 
available  to  all  who  earnestly  seek  it  our  rich 
inheritance.  . 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Old  World  for  the  basis 
of  our  cultural  heritage,  but  we  have  extended 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge  to  the  common  man. 
Knowledge  in  our  eyes  is  not  the  privilege  of  the 
expert  or  of  the  mighty;  it  is  the  property  of 
everyone  who  strives  earnestly  to  attain  it. 

In  America,  the  public  library  symbolizes  this 
philosophy.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  feel  it 
is  particularly  appropriate  than  an  American  me- 
morial should  take  the  form  of  a  public  library. 
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Tribute  to  German  Culture 

The  memorial  library  is  also  a  tribute  to  Berlin's 
cultural  heritage  which  has  been  generously 
shared  with  us.  We  remember  that  our  own  cul 
tural  heritage  owes  much  to  Germany  and  to 
Berlin.  We  have  benefited  greatly  from  your 
academies  and  your  learned  men.  The  fame  and 
influence  of  Berlin's  academies  of  science  and  o 
the  arts,  its  university,  its  theaters,  its  music,  and 
its  great  publishing  trade,  have  been  deeply  felt 
in  America.  Not  only  the  youth  of  Germany  but 
the  young  men  and  women  from  all  over  Europe 
and  from  the  United  States  came  to  Berlin  to  re- 
ceive their  training  in  your  educational  institu 
tions  and  in  turn  to  carry  the  messages  of  th- 
Humboldts,  of  Virchow,  and  Mommsen  all  ove 
the  world.  The  wealth  of  creative  activity  which 
characterized  the  life  of  Germany  and  of  Berlin 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  particularly 
in  the  twenties,  continues  to  exert  influence  arounH 
the  world. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  it  was  written :    an 
ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  mak 
you  free."    Today,  as  then,  truth  and  freedo- 
are   inseparably   joined.    Tyrants   may   seek 
throw  up  barricades  against  the  truth.     But  t: 
will  prevail  and  with  it  freedom. 

There  are  nations  today  who  seem  to  be  deathh 
afraid  of  this  freedom.  Free  access  to  know 
edge,  open  shelves,  unchecked  selection  of  book 
all  this  is  anathema  to  them.  They  have  placec 
their  books  under  lock  and  key ;  they  ban  the  writ 
ten  and  spoken  word  when  it  originates  with  un 
controlled  sources.  They  punish  severely  thos. 
who  seek  the  truth  wherever  it  may  be  found 

Nothing  can  point  up  in  more  telling  fashio 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  which  divides  our  worl 
today  than  this :  where  others  retire  behind  barbe 
wire,  we  open  wide  the  doors  to  knowledge  so  tha 
the  truth  may  guide  us. 

The  American  Memorial  Library  will  remm 
future  generations  of  the  spirit  of  fellowshi 
which  the  people  of  America  and  the  people  c 
Berlin  have  demonstrated  in  maintaining  ]omtl 
the  freedom  of  the  city.  We  Americans  have  a 
ways  felt  a  deep  kinship  with  those  who  a 
staunch  in  the  defense  of  their  liberty.  Gener; 
tions  of  early  Americans,  in  the  face  of  almost  co 
stant  danger,  never  waivered  in  their  determm 
tion  to  defend  their  liberty,  if  need  be,  with  th 
bare  hands.  The  Freedom  Bell  which  tolls  fro 
your  city  hall  in  Schonberg  and  our  Liberty  B 
in  Philadelphia  are  symbols  of  this  determinatK 
This  memorial  declares  the  sympathy  and  j 
spect  of  the  American  people  for  the  unf alteri 
struggle  of  the  people  of  Berlin  under  the  mspirn 
and  confident  leadership  of  Mayor  Ernst  Reut 
to  defend  their  liberties  in  the  face  of  the  tlirea 
and  intimidation  of  a  system  which  makes  denil 
of  free  thought  a  primary  tenet.  I 

While  we  honor  those  who  are  engaged  in  til 
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defense  of  their  freedom,  we  never  forget  those 
other  Germans  who  have  been  deprived  of  their 
liberty.  With  those  Germans  of  the  Soviet  zone, 
who  despite  all  threats  and  hardships  have  kept 
burning  in  their  hearts  the  flame  of  liberty,  truth, 
and  the  rule  of  law,  we  look  forward  eagerly  to 
that  day  when  they  may  rejoin  the  free  world  in  a 
Germany  united  in  peace  and  honor.  In  the 
meantime,  through  their  courage  and  steadfast - 
ne-<  they  are  aiding  in  the  restoration  of  German 
unity  and  freedom.  To  these  people  and  to  us, 
Berlin  remains  a  symbol  of  the  goal  of  German 
unity. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  as  you  know,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  together  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  France  and  Great  Britain,  concluded  a 
very  important  agreement  with  the  Government 
of  the  Federal  Republic.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, this  agreement  will  give  the  Federal  Re- 
public the  powers  of  self-government  and  the  sta- 
tu- of  equality  in  international  relations,  which 
are  the  prerogatives  of  free  nations. 

The  agreement  does  not  apply  to  Berlin,  al- 
though Berlin  will  benefit  indirectly  from  the  new 
arrangements.  It  is  our  intent  that  the  people  of 
Berlin  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the 
rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  free  men  every- 
where. 

The  responsibility  for  such  restrictions  as  re- 
main rests  squarely  on  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  all  Germans,  East  and 
Wi'-t.  of  free  elections,  to  live  in  freedom  under 
one  government  and  one  constitution.  The  re- 
sponsibility must  rest  with  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  great  progress  made  in  Western 
Germany  toward  political  sovereignty  and  pros- 
perity and  who  wish  to  turn  back  the  clock  on  this 
progress.  The  responsibility  must  rest  with  those 
who  feel  that  they  can  serve  their  own  ends  only 
by  keeping  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a  state  of 
intimidation  or  servitude.    They  shall  not  succeed. 

Continued  U.S.  Support  for  Berlin 

Whatever  the  political  or  legal  status  of  Berlin 
is  to  be  for  the  time  being,  it  will  affect  in  no  way 
United  States  support  for  the  welfare  of  the  city 
and  the  safety  of  its  citizens.  We  have  joined 
the  Governments  of  France  and  Great  Britain  in 
reaffirming  our  abiding  interest  in  the  protection 
of  Berlin.  We  have  given  notice,  in  plain  and 
unmistakable  language,  that  we  are  in  Berlin  as 
a  matter  of  right  and  of  duty,  and  we  shall  remain 
in  Berlin  until  we  are  satisfied  that  the  freedom 
of  this  city  is  secure.  We  have  also  indicated  in 
unmistakable  terms  that  we  shall  regard  any  at- 
tack on  Berlin  from  whatever  quarter  as  an  attack 
against  our  forces  and  ourselves. 

I  mention  another  memorial  in  Berlin  which 
Berliners  themselves  have  dedicated.  It  is  the 
memorial  to  those  valiant  men,  Allied  and  Ger- 


The  American  Memorial  Library 
at  Berlin,  Germany 

I  Released  to  the  press  June  28] 

The  American  Memorial  Library,  Berlin,  is  a  gift 
of  the  American  people  to  the  citizens  of  Berlin  to 
commemorate  the  end  of  the  period  of  Occupation 
by  the  American  Armed  Forces.  John  J.  McCloy, 
U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany,  looking  for- 
ward in  1950  to  the  end  of  the  Occupation  period, 
expressed  his  desire  that  this  memorial  should  take 
some  cultural  form  expressing  the  American  way  of 
life,  which  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  citizens 
of  Berlin.  Among  the  suggestions  made  at  the  time 
were  an  opera  house,  a  museum,  a  concert  hall,  and 
a  library.  A  committee  of  leading  citizens  of  Berlin 
met  and  expressed  their  preference  for  a  library. 
The  Office  of  the  United  States  High  Commissioner 
for  Germany  then  set  aside  the  sum  of  5,000,000 
DM  from  counterpart  funds  derived  from  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  4,000,000  of  which  were  to  defray  the 
costs  of  the  building  and  1,000,000  for  books  and 
periodicals.  Mr.  McCloy  said  at  the  time  the  grant 
was  made  on  August  17,  1951 : 

"It  is  not  only  money  but  something  tangibly 
good.  I  hope  it  attains  the  objective  we  have  in 
mind — to  help  restore  this  great  city  to  the  status  it 
once  had  and  to  continue  its  reconstruction  as  a 
symbol  of  freedom  to  the  whole  world." 

In  accepting  the  grant  Dr.  Walter  Schrieber,  the 
Acting  Mayor  of  Berlin,  replied : 

"We  are  especially  grateful  that  this  grant  will 
be  used  for  a  library,  because  we  have  suffered  not 
only  great  physical  damage,  but  also  great  spiritual 
damage.  This  gift  will  not  only  help  us  in  our 
general  cultural  life,  but  will  aid  us  in  the  education 
of  our  youth  to  enable  them  to  play  their  part  in  the 
establishment  of  a  free  world." 

Approximately  200  German  architects  living  in 
Berlin  and  in  the  Western  zones  of  the  German 
Republic  took  part  in  the  democratic  architectual 
competition  which  followed.  While  prizes  were 
given  to  the  best  designs  by  a  jury  including  Ger- 
mans and  Americans,  the  final  design  for  the 
building  which  is  now  being  erected  was  derived 
from  the  best  features  of  the  four  most  outstanding 
designs  submitted.  The  6-story  structure  will  be 
525  feet  in  length  and  the  library  250  feet  wide  at 
its  greatest  depth  with  a  book  capacity  for  approxi- 
mately one  million  volumes.  The  interior  will  re- 
flect American  library  practice  with  the  open-shelf 
system  predominating,  thus  making  the  books  and 
periodicals  readily  available  to  the  German  public. 

Plans  are  being  made  so  that  the  contents  will  not 
duplicate  the  holdings  of  existing  scientific  and 
technical  libraries  in  Berlin,  nor  the  new  library  of 
the  Free  University  of  Berlin  which  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation has  recently  presented.  It  is  planned,  how- 
ever, to  establish  a  central  catalog  in  the  library 
in  which  the  titles  of  the  books  in  the  other  libraries 
in  the  Western  sector  of  Berlin  will  be  listed.  Like 
the  public  libraries  in  our  American  cities,  it  will 
contain  books  primarily  useful  to  the  ordinary 
citizen,  whether  he  be  a  musician,  journalist, 
teacher,  laborer,  or  public  servant.  Provision  has 
also  been  made  for  a  music  room  and  a  children's 
library.  In  general  it  will  reflect  the  fundamental 
American  principle  that  access  to  truth  and  knowl- 
edge is  not  only  the  privilege  but  the  inherent  and 
inalienable  right  of  the  citizen. 
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man,  who  gave  their  lives  during  the  airlift  so 
that  this  bastion  of  freedom  might  survive. 

One  of  the  significant  details  about  the  airlift 
which  has  gone  almost  unnoticed  is  the  fact  that 
it  brought  to  Berlin,  along  with  food  and  other 
essential  goods,  approximately  4,000  technical  vol- 
umes donated  by  American  universities  and  insti- 
tutions designed  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
the  library  of  the  free  university.  In  addition, 
it  brought  to  Berlin  an  average  of  60  tons  of  paper 
weekly  for  use  in  producing  books  and  periodicals 
and  at  the  gravest  period  of  the  airlift  210  tons 
of  newsprint  weekly  to  permit  the  continued  pub- 
lication of  Berlin's  free  press.  This  was  a  power- 
ful demonstration  of  the  understanding  that 
learning  and  truth  are  part  of  the  very  breath  of 
life  in  a  free  society. 

This  is  the  spirit  inherited  and  carried  forward 
by  the  institution  we  are  here  to  dedicate.  The 
airlift  memorial  is  a  monument  to  the  dead;  this 
building  will  be  a  monument  to  the  living.  Both 
monuments  are  symbols  of  freedom. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  doors  of  this  library  will 
never  be  closed  to  those  who  earnestly  seek  -the 
truth,  and  that  it  may  serve,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
entire  population  of  Berlin,  both  East  and  West, 
and  that  every  citizen  may  find  here  the  knowl- 
edge and  truth  which  are  so  basic  to  our  freedom. 

I  should  like  to  leave  with  you  words  spoken  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  connection  with  the  found- 
ing of  the  University  of  Virginia.     Jefferson  said : 

This  institution  will  be  based  on  the  illimitable  freedom 
of  the  human  mind.  For  here,  we  are  not  afraid  to  fol- 
low the  truth  wherever  it  may  lead,  nor  to  tolerate  error 
so  long  as  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it. 


Secretary  Acheson  Departs 
for  Europe  and  Brazil 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  1 

As  you  know  I  am  making  a  very  quick  trip  to 
London,  to  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  from  there 
to  Brazil.  In  England  I  shall  be  discussing  a 
number  of  things  with  Mr.  Eden  and  with  the 
French  Foreign  Minister.  I  am  also  going  to 
Oxford  where  an  honorary  degree  is  being  con- 
ferred on  me. 

At  Mr.  McCloy's  suggestion,  I  shall  spend  a  day 
in  Berlin  where  a  memorial  library  is  being 
dedicated.  This  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Berliners  whose  courage  and 
tenacity  in  the  face  of  great  harassment  has  been 
admired  by  everyone  in  the  free  world. 

From  there  I  am  going  to  Vienna  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Government  where  another 


1  Made  at  the  Washington  National  Airport  on  June  22 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


brave  and  determined  people  have  been  patiently 
waiting  for  the  independence  promised  them  in 

1943. 

Foreign  Minister  Neves  de  Fontoura'e  invita- 
tion for  me  to  visit  Brazil  on  the  return  trip  will 
afford  me  an  opportunity  to  see  for  the  first  time 
the  great  sister  Republic  which  has  such  long  and 
firmly  established  ties  of  cooperation  and  good 
will  with  the  United  States.  My  only  regret  is 
that  I  cannot  on  this  occasion  visit  the  other  repub- 
lics of  this  hemisphere  as  well. 


Visit  of  British  Ministers 
of  Defence  and  State 

Text  of  Communique 
[Released  to  the  press  June  24] 

Field  Marshal,  Lord  Alexander  of  Tunis,  the 
British  Minister  of  Defence,  and  Mr.  Selwyn 
Lloyd,  the  Minister  of  State  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
spent  Monday,  June  23d  in  Washington  in  a  series 
of  informal  meetings  at  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  State.  The  American 
representatives  engaged  in  the  discussions  included 
Mr.  Robert  Lovett,  Secretary  of  Defense,  General 
Omar  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  Mr.  David  Bruce,  Acting  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  British  Ministers  gave  a  description  of 
their  recent  journey  which  included  visits  to  Japan 
and  Korea.  During  the  journey  Lord  Alexander 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  had  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
ferring among  others  with  General  Mark  Clark, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand for  Korea;  Mr.  Robert  Murphy,  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Japan ;  General  James  Van  | 
Fleet,  Commander  of  the  8th  Army;  General 
Naydon  Boatner,  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Prisoner  of  War  Camp  at  Koje-do;  and  General. 
A.  J.  H.  Cassels,  Commander  of  the  Common- 
wealth Division  of  the  United  Nations  Forces. 
The  Minister  of  State  also  visited  the  United  Na- , 
tions  Organizations  in  Pusan  concerned  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  Korea. 

During  the  talks  in  Washington,  the  American 
and  British  representatives  discussed  all  aspects 
of  the  Korean  campaign,  including  the  prospects 
of  bringing  the  armistice  talks  to  a  successful  con-;, 
elusion  and  the  importance  to  the  United  Nations, 
cause  of  stable  political  conditions  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  The  conversations  proved  most  useful 
to  both  sides. 

Lord  Alexander  and  Mr.  Lloyd  concluded  their 
visit  with  a  call  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  White  House  this  morning.  They 
leave  tonight  by  air  for  London. 
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Wei Ispri rigs  of  American  Democracy 


by  Francis  II.  Rtust  11 

tor  of  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  ' 


Before  telling  you  trhat  I  am  going  to  talk 
about.  I  would  like  first  to  tell  you  why  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  it. 

Firs!  was  something  that  happened  to  one  of 
our  Point  Four  experts  when  he  was  on  assign- 
ment in  India  to  help  increase  the  corn  yield  in 
that  country.  On  the  very  first  morning,  in  the 
kiddle  of  the  discussion,  one  of  the  Indian  farm- 
ers interrupted  the  talk  on  corn  planting  by  de- 
manding of  the  expert:  "What  is  your  philos- 
ophy?" That  was  not  as  peculiar  as  it  sounds. 
Corn,  and  what  we  can  do  to  help  India  grow 
inoif  of  it,  is  important  to  Indians,  but  even  more 
important  in  their  eyes  is  understanding  "our 
philosophy. " 

The  second  reason  for  the  subject  of  my  talk 

something  that  happened  to  me  personally. 

I  took  a  trip  a  short  while  ago  to  some  of  the 

Nato  countries.     I  found  that  more  frequent  than 

guestions    about    our    military    strength  or   our 

economic  production  were  questions  designed  to 

find   out  about  the  average  American's  attitude 

toward  race  relations.     How  do  we  square,  for 

Instance,  the  segregation  we  have  here  in  the  Na- 

Capital  with  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 

You  find  this  concern  everywhere.     And 

I   found  them   genuinely  interested   in   learning 

about  the  great  progress  we  have  made  over  the 

pa-t  hundred  years — and  are  making  todaj- — in 

lealing  with  this  whole  broad  problem. 

The  third  reason  was  an  article  that  appeared 
a  while  back  in  one  of  our  American  periodicals. 
A.  Columbia  University  professor,  writing  in 
>m  Affairs,  said:  "The  United  States  is 
facing  [the  present  world  crisis]  with  the  .  .  . 
ideological  equipment  of  1775.  .  .  .  Our  prin- 
cipal weakness  today  is  not  economic  or  military, 


'Address  made  before  the  22d  National  4-H  Clubs 
Camp  at  Washington  on  June  24  and  released  to  tbe 
press  on  the  same  date. 


but  ideological — not  a  matter  of  goods  or  guns, 
but  of  ideas." 

A  high-school  teacher  put  it,  I  believe,  even 
better  in  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
"It  is  a  tragic  commentary,"  she  said,  "that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  would  willingly  die  to  save 
the  Constitution  but  only  a  few  of  them  will  ever 
read  it.  I  can  refer  my  students,"  she  said,  "to 
authoritative  sources  on  foreign  isms,  Marx  and 
Engels'  Communist  Manifesto,  Lenin's  The  State 
and  Revolution  .  .  .  Hitler  on  National 
Socialism  .  .  .  but  who  or  what  is  authentic 
on  contemporary  Americanism  ?"  "When  we  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance,"  she  said,  "we  should  be  able 
to  explain  the  thing  to  which  we  give  our 
allegiance." 

There  are  scores  of  editorials  written  every 
week  in  American  newspapers  pointing  out  that 
we  need  to  be  more  than  just  a«^-Communist  and 
anfo'-Fascist.  We  need  to  be  pro  something. 
But  rarely  do  any  of  them  go  on  to  say  how  we 
should  give  expression  to  this  "pro." 

Our  difficulty  stems,  in  part,  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  so  busy  here  in  America  for  the  past 
century  and  a  half  building  our  democracy,  in 
living  it  and  applying  it,  that  we  have  taken  no 
time  to  give  verbal  expression  to  it.  The  difficulty 
is  greater,  of  course,  because  it  is  not  possible  for 
a  society  like  ours,  that  represents  multifarious 
vitalities,  forces,  values,  and  beliefs,  to  present  a 
single  fanatic  creed.  Life  for  us  is  not  a  one- 
dimensional  proposition — as  it  is  with  the  Com- 
munists with  their  exclusive  insistence  on  economic 
determinism. 

The  final  reason  for  my  subject  is  you  4- H  Club 
members  who  are  going  to  foreign  countries  this 
summer.  You  will  be  questioned.  People  will 
try  to  find  out  from  you  what  makes  Americans 
"tick";  what  the  "philosophy"  is  that  has  enabled 
this  country  to  give  its  people  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  the  world  and  the  greatest  freedom. 
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But  they  are  interested  also  because  they  see  the 
world  today  split  between  two  ways  of  life,  and  the 
United  States  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  one 
of  them. 

The  Communists  fill  the  air  with  charges  that  we 
are  a  crass,  money-mad,  ruthlessly  competitive 
society.  They  say  we  have  large  oppressed  mi- 
norities; that  we  are  bent  on  war;  that  we  are 
promoting  colonialism  politically  and  economi- 
cally; that  we  push  smaller  nations  around;  that 
we  live,  ourselves,  under  a  dog-eat-dog  system  that 
gives  the  lesser  dogs  only  the  "leavings." 

These  are  some  of  the  things  our  friends  have 
heard  about  us.  Few  of  them  really  believe  it  but 
they  are  anxious  because  they  know  that  we  must 
provide  the  leadership  for  the  free  world  and  they 
want  to  know  into  what  kind  of  hands  this  leader- 
ship has  gone. 

So  they  will  ask  you  such  questions  as  "What  is 
America's  philosophy?" 

America's  Philosophy 

That  is  what  I  want  to  talk  about  this  afternoon. 
It  is  the  biggest  single  piece  of  unfinished  business 
in  our  struggle  against  the  enemies  of  a  free  so- 
ciety. Our  program  for  military  preparedness  is 
well  under  way.  Our  international  political  in- 
stitutions are  daily  becoming  stronger.  The  free 
world's  economy  is  potentially  adequate.  Those 
are  three  of  the  fronts  on  which  the  present 
struggle  is  being  waged.  But  the  struggle  of 
ideas  is  the  first  and  the  foremost  front  of  all. 

Now,  the  most  important  thing  to  notice  about 
this  item  of  unfinished  business  is  that  it  must  be 
finished  by  American  citizens  themselves.  We  can 
set  up  a  military  establishment  to  be  responsible 
for  organizing  our  defense.  We  can  hire  econo- 
mists to  tackle  our  economic  problems.  But  we 
cannot  hire  people,  in  a  democracy,  to  tell  us  what 
we  think,  how  we  live,  and  the  things  we  stand  for. 
For  the  essence  of  our  beliefs  is  that  no  person 
or  group  of  persons  ought  to  dictate  to  us  a  body 
of  political  doctrine.  Everyone  of  us  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  help  provide  an  answer,  and  no  one 
of  us  can  give  the  answer. 

Right  there,  of  course,  is  the  fork  in  the  road 
that  divides  us  from  the  Communists.  Almost 
any  Communist  anywhere  in  the  world  can  give 
the  Communist  answer  on  almost  any  world  prob- 
lem. That  is  because  the  Communist  answers  are 
fixed  by  a  very  small  group  of  men  and  every  Com- 
munist, if  he  really  is  a  Communist,  has  to  give 
that  answer,  and  no  other. 

That  seems  at  first  blush  to  give  them  something 
of  an  advantage :  every  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion knowing  how  to  find  out  quickly  and  easily 
what  to  say,  and  saying  it. 

The  situation  in  a  democracy,  where  no  two 
people  say  exactly  the  same  thing  because  it  is 
believed  that  each  person  not  only  may  think  for 
himself  but  that  he  should  do  so,  may  seem  chaotic. 
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But  we  should  remind  ourselves  of  John  Bur- 
roughs' comment:  "Nature  always  hits  the  mark 
because  she  shoots  in  all  directions." 

In  a  society  where  everyone  is  free  to  think  and 
to  submit  his  thoughts  for  honest  discussion,  we 
are  more  likely  to  come  upon  the  eternal  truths 
than  in  a  society  like  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
where  everyone  "shoots"  in  just  one  direction. 
The  chance  of  that  one  direction  being  right  is 
infinitesimally  small. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  democractic  society, 
any  more  than  the  individuals  who  make  it  up, 
must  always  be  running  off  in  all  directions.  But 
it  does  mean  that  it  can  look  in  all  directions  be- 
fore making  up  its  mind  and  setting  its  direction. 
It  is  not  bound  and  blindfolded  by  an  authoritar- 
ian political  creed.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
our  insistence  upon  freedom  of  thought,  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of 
assembly. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  each  one  has  an  obliga- 
tion in  a  democractic  society  to  think  through 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  essence  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  You  have  that  obligation.  And  so 
do  I. 

If  I  were  to  be  in  Italy  next  week,  as  some  of 
you  will  be,  and  were  to  have  an  Italian  university 
student  come  up  and  ask  me  what  "my  philosophy" 
of  democracy  is  and  how  it  differs  from  the  philos- 
ophy of  communism  that  he  hears  so  much  about, 
I  would  try  to  draw  upon  some  of  the  things  I 
have  been  hearing  Americans  say  in  the  last  year 
or  two  and  I  would  say  something  like  this : 

Conversation  With  a  Friend 

'  'You  can  understand  American  democracy,  my 
friend,  only  if  you  realize  that  it  is  not  a  particular 
constitution,  a  particular  set  of  laws,  or  economic 
system,  or  religion.  It  is  an  approach,  an  atti- 
tude, a  freedom  to  think  in  all  directions. 

"There  are  several  ways  anyone  could  go  about' 
defining  our  democracy  for  you.  One  would  be 
to  describe  its  operations  and  manifestations: 
how  our  labor  unions  work ;  how  our  business  or- 
ganizations are  owned  and  run — for  instance,  how 
a  typical  American  big  business  has  some  50,000 
owners;  how  America  tends  toward  a  classless 
society  because  of  its  great  mobility,  horizontally 
and  vertically;  about  our  graduated  income  and 
inheritance  taxes,  putting  the  burden  of  govern- 
ment on  a  more  equitable  basis;  our  social  se- 
curity; our  nongovernment  organizations;  oui 
church  life;  our  public  schools;  our  widespread 
opportunities  for  higher  education,  not  to  men- 
tion county  fairs,  town  meetings,  community 
chests,  amateur  musicals,  and  all  the  rest.  Some 
of  these  things  we  have  evolved  ourselves.  Foi 
many  of  them  we  have  drawn  upon  the  experience 
of  other  peoples. 

"But  another  way  to  define  our  democracy,  my 
friend,  and  the  one  that  I  would  like  to  try  for 
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you  today,  is  to  search  out  the  sources,  the  well- 
springs.  that  have  made  our  democracy  what  it 
is  and  that  keep  it  going. 

"If  we  do  this  we  find  that  American  democracy 
has  three  main  sources  upon  which  it  has  drawn. 
And  in  these  three  sources,  incidentally,  you  find 
fee  basic  differences  between  American  democracy 
and  Soviet  communism. 


Sources  of  the  American  Democracy 

( 1 )  Experience  of  the  Ages 

"The  first  source  of  American  democracy  is 
what  we  may  call  the  experience  of  the  ages.  The 
millions  of  pilgrims  who  have  come  to  our  shores 
have  brought  with  them  the  accumulated  wisdom 
of  their  people  down  through  the  centuries:  ex- 
perience in  such  things  as  how  to  organize  town 
affairs;  how  people  of  different  religions  can  get 
along  with  each  other;  how  to  set  up  legislatures 
and  institutions  of  justice;  how  to  provide  fairly 
for  the  ownership  of  property.  All  of  these 
things  are  the  result  of  centuries  of  trial  and 
experiment,  of  discarding  the  unworkable  and 
keeping  the  good.  No  small  group  in  our  country 
has  ever  been  in  a  position  at  any  time  to  decree 
that  such  and  such  would  be  the  way  that  things 
should  be  done.  "We  drew  upon  what  seemed  to 
be  the  best  in  many  countries  and  have  continued 
to  change  and  improve. 

"The  Communists,  on  the  other  hand,  believe 
that  the  ways  that  have  been  worked  out  through 
the  centuries  are  evil.  They  have  a  few  people 
who  sit  down  and  decide  how  things  shall  be. 
And  this  single  pattern  they  impose  by  force 
wherever  they  go.  It  is  a  synthetic  fabrication  to 
fit  the  theories  of  a  few  individuals.  In  most  of 
its  fundamentals  it  flies  in  the  face  of  all  experi- 
ence. But  when  they  make  a  decree  that  is  the 
way  it  is,  even  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
munizing  of  the  farms  of  Russia,  it  results  in  the 
death  of  millions  of  people. 

"Of  course,  all  societies  have  conflicting  inter- 
ests. It  is  inherent  in  nature.  But  in  a  democ- 
racy these  conflicts  are  resolved  by  the  majority 
of  the  people  or  their  representatives.  In  a  totali- 
tarian state  they  are  resolved  by  force,  purges, 
executions,  and  slave  camps. 

"All  of  history  shows  that  if  men  are  chained 
and  oppressed,  there  are  upheavals,  reprisals,  and 
bloodshed;  that  stability  is  possible  only  in  a 
society  where  men  have  freedom.  No  govern- 
ment can  endure  for  very  long  if  it  denies  people 
the  right  to  seek  truth  and  to  proclaim  it. 

"In  short,  freedom  works  and  oppression  does 
oot. 

"So  the  experience  of  the  ages  is  the  first  source 
of  our  beliefs. 

(2)  Growing  Knowledge  of  the  Nature  of  Man 
"The  second  great  source  of  American  democ- 
racy, my  friend,  is  what  we  may  call  our  constantly 
growing  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man. 
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"Our  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  its  most 
famous  phrase,  said  that  all  men  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
among  them  being  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  The  framers  of  the  Declaration  thus 
stated  their  belief  that  the  indispensable  pre- 
requisite of  happiness  is  liberty;  the  indispensable 
prerequisite  of  liberty  being  life  itself. 

"You  find  the  phrase,  'the  happiness  of  tho 
people,'  all  through  the  sayings  and  writings  of 
the  early  Americans  who  addressed  themselves  to 
the  problem  of  the  purposes  of  society. 

"Listen  to  the  words  of  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution  of  one  of  our  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts: 

The  end  ...  of  government  is  to  .  .  .  furnish 
individuals  with  the  power  of  enjoying  .  .  .  the 
blessings  of  life  .  .  .  it  is  instituted  for  the  .  .  . 
happiness  of  the  people ;  and  .  .  .  the  people  alone 
have  an  incontestable  .  .  .  right  to  .  .  .  alter 
.  .  .  [it],  when  their  .  .  .  happiness  re- 
quired]    .     .     . 

"This  concept  was  for  a  while  brought  into 
disrepute  because  of  an  attempt  to  equate  'happi- 
ness' with  'pleasure.'  But  our  forefathers  knew 
what  they  meant.  They  knew  there  is  an  un- 
happiness  that  is  the  lot  of  slaves  and  of  those  who 
are  ground  down  by  poverty  or  ignorance,  just  as 
millions  today  know  it  in  a  society  characterized 
by  the  sudden  knock  on  the  door,  the  enforced 
spying  of  friend  upon  friend,  and  terrorism. 

"And  they  knew  there  is  an  'inward  happiness' 
that  comes  from  the  growth  of  the  individual  per- 
sonality, from  participation,  from  using  one's 
powers,  from  a  sense  of  belonging. 

"All  that  we  have  been  able  to  find  out  about 
the  nature  of  man — and  our  store  of  knowledge 
about  what  makes  for  his  'inward  happiness,'  and 
what  does  not,  is  growing  rapidly — points  equally 
to  this  same  need  for  him  to  have  freedom  to 
grow — to  grow  physically,  mentally,  and  spirit- 
ually, to  have  a  sense  of  worth,  a  sense  of  moving 
forward. 

"Listen  to  modern  psychology:  'All  cells,'  it 
says,  'so  long  as  they  are  living,  are  functioning. 
And  in  every  form  of  living  substance  exists  an 
inclination  toward  a  specific  series  of  processes. 
The  spinning  apparatus  of  the  spider,  the  wings 
of  the  bird,  the  feelers  of  the  crustacean  have  a 
drive  toward  activity.  So  it  is  with  the  infinite 
capacities  of  the  human  being,  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  spiritual.'  'Happiness,'  the  psy- 
chologists say,  'is  what  results  from  the  success  of 
the  process  of  working  toward  the  goals  of  these 
infinite  human  functions.' 

"All  this  is  not  just  pure  theory.  For  example, 
with  the  growth  of  industrial  society  the  problem 
arose,  how  do  assembly-line  workers  achieve  this 
full  life?  We  have  found  from  experience  that 
for  man  to  be  really  happy,  his  activity  must  be 
end-guided.  If  the  worker  is  reduced  to  the  status 
of  a  means  and  denied  any  goal  except  the  intrinsic 
one  of  wage,  the  wage,  however  great,  cannot 
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redress  the  deep  wrong  to  his  personality  involved 
in  the  denial. 

"Ours  is  a  competitive  society,  and  the  competi- 
tion stems  from  the  desire  of  the  individual  to 
prove  to  himself  his  own  worth.  He  measures  it 
by  looking  around  him  and  seeing  what  the 
achievements  of  other  human  beings  have  been. 
We  accept  conflict  and  utilize  it. 

"Communism  is  based  on  'cooperation'  but  it  is 
a  cooperation  which  it  finds  is  necessary  to  enforce 
the  police  state. 

"All  through  our  effort,  as  you  see,  has  been  the 
premise  that  the  final  and  ultimate  values  are  the 
human  beings  who  make  up  the  society ;  the  prem- 
ise that  society  was  made  for  man  and  not  man 
for  society. 

"And  here  we  come  upon  a  curious  irony.  Be- 
cause the  great  threat  today  is  the  threat  to  the 
freedom  of  the  individual,  a  great  deal  of  the 
literature  about  the  democratic  way  of  life  deals 
with  the  rights  of  the  individual ;  and  this  has  led 
to  many  people  abroad  thinking  of  us  as  rabid 
individualists  with  each  man  pursuing  his  own 
lonely  path. 

"The  truth  is,  my  friend,  that  Americans  have 
an  unusual  capacity  for  cooperation.  Community 
life  is  at  the  core  of  our  pattern  of  living.  Free- 
dom of  association  between  people  is  our  great 
unwritten  freedom.  We  believe  the  more  bodies 
of  society  you  have,  the  stronger  and  healthier 
will  be  the  resulting  structure.  So  we  are  bound 
together  not  only  by  the  state  but  by  a  thousand 
additional  ties.  We  are  the  greatest  'joiners'  in  the 
world. 

"Here  again  we  have  a  conflict  between  democ- 
racy and  the  authoritarian  society.  Under  the 
Soviet  system  you  have  no  honest  communities, 
because  under  a  police  state  each  person  has  to  be 
on  his  own.  He  cannot  trust  even  the  members  of 
his  own  family.  A  Communist  is  the  touchiest 
person  in  the  world. 

"In  the  eyes  of  the  Kremlin,  power  flows  down 
from  the  state,  not  up  from  the  people,  and  human 
beings  are  pawns,  cogs,  instruments  to  serve  the 
regime.  Therefore,  knowledge  about  the  nature 
of  man  is  of  little  importance. 

"The  Communists  lay  claim  to  having  found  the 
scientific  approach  to  human  relations.  But  it  is 
a  spurious  claim.  The  science  they  apply  is  the 
mechanical  science  of  the  machine — and  man  is 
not  a  machine. 

"We  are  entitled,  however,  to  say  that,  in  a  pro- 
founder  sense,  the  process  of  democracy  is  scien- 
tific. Given  the  problem  as  being  one  of  an 
adjustment  of  human  relations  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  claims  made  upon  one  another  by  indi- 
viduals and  groups  in  the  hurly  burly  of  human 
contacts  and  the  frictions  which  those  contacts 
produce,  the  democratic  process  is  perhaps  the 
most  scientific  possible.  It  is  based  upon  this 
rapidly  growing  science  of  the  nature  of  man. 
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(3)  A  Spiritual  Approach  to  Life 

"The  third  source  of  our  American  way  of  life, 
my  friend,  is  the  great  body  of  mankind's  spiritual 
insights.  Americans  can  be  understood  only  by 
understanding  what  Lord  Bryce  called  'their 
strong  religious  sense.'  He  put  it  first  among 
their  trait-— before  their  'passion  for  liberty,' 
'their  individualistic  self-reliance,'  and  even  be-  j 
fore  'their  suspicious  attitude  toward  officials.5 

"We  believe,  with  Jefferson,  in  the  existent-  of 
a  moral  instinct,  and  with  Lao-Tze  that  only  that 
government  has  value  which  is  in  accord  with  this 
moral  nature. 

"Many  of  our  early  settlers  came  here  to  escape 
religious  persecution,  and  we  have  always  had  a 
great  concern  with  freedom  for  religious  convic- 
tions and  for  varieties  of  religious  worship.  Many 
Americans  are  adherents  of  formal  religions; 
many,  like  Lincoln,  have  drawn  their  inspiration 
from  less  formal  convictions,  from  a  'reverence  for 
life'  and  a  devotion  to  man's  duty  toward  man. 

"From  this  'religious  sense'  flow  the  honesty, 
devotion  to  duty,  and  respect  for  human  life,  as 
well  as  the  understanding,  the  sympathy,  the 
warmth,  the  tolerance,  the  forbearance  which 
underlie  our  political  and  economic  life  and  per- 
meate our  daily  pattern  of  living — and  without 
which  no  formal  institutions  of  society,  no  matter 
how  perfect,  can  long  function  effectively.  Need- 
less to  say,  we  do  not  practice  to  perfection  all  of 
these  things  that  we  believe :  but  we  tend  to  have 
a  bad  and  uncomfortable  conscience  when  we 
don't. 

"Here,  too,  we  find  a  head-on  conflict  between 
democracy  and  communism.  Communism  was 
conceived  in  hate— and  it  is  still  saying  the  same 
things  in  the  same  way  after  a  hundred  years, 
although  the  present  conditions  of  labor,  in  the 
United  States  would  be  beyond  the  wildest 
thoughts  of  Marx,  and  although  the  place  where 
labor  conditions  are  nearest  to  those  against  which 
Marx  inveighed  are  today  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  hate  shows  itself  in  the  speeches  of  vitupera- 
tion that  Communist  representatives  continuously 
make  in  the  United  Nations,  over  the  air  waves 
and  among  their  own  people. 

"Communism  denies  categorically  the  spiritual 
approach  to  life.  It  calls  religion  'an  opiate  for 
the  masses.'  It  proclaims  materialism  and  glori- 
fies it. 

"Now  you  may  ask,  my  friend,  whether  the 
principles  that  underlie  our  democracy  are  ap- 
plicable in  other  areas  and  to  other  people,  or  are 
they  possible  only  in  our  special  circumstances. 

"A  partial  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  mixed  racial  and  cultural  heritage,  a 
tradition  of  universality. 

"The  second  answer  is  that  man,  himself,  is  still 
man  no  matter  where  you  find  him.  His  physical 
wants  are  the  same,  and  so,  basically,  are  his 
spiritual  wants.  Indeed,  here  in  our  own  country 
the  environment,  and  the  nature  of  the  social  prob- 
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lems,  have  changed.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  ours  was  largely  a  frontier  society,  predomi- 
nantly agricultural.  One  person  in  twenty  lived 
in  thf  city.  Today  that  frontier  has  disappeared. 
AW  have  become  an  industrial  society.  Two- 
thirds  of  our  people  live  in  cities.  But  the  basic 
principles  still  apply  and  will  as  long  as  men 
remain  men. 

'"It  would  be  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  regard 
these  three  wellsprings  of  our  democratic  society 
as  something  only  of  the  past. 

"We  are  'the  continuous  revolution,'  the  revolu- 
tion of  ordered  progress  for  the  common  man. 
It  is  operating  today  as  powerfully  as  ever." 


These  are  some  of  the  things  that  I  would  say 
to  my  young  Italian  friend  if  he  were  to  ask  me 
about  American  democracy. 

And  then  I  would  also  say:  "We  of  the  mid- 
twentieth  century  have  an  exciting  prospect.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
democratic  world.  It  is  a  challenge  which  none 
of  us,  anywhere,  can  escape.  The  rewards  of  suc- 
cess, or  the  penalties  of  failure,  will  accrue  to 
everyone." 


The  Meaning  of  Citizenship 

by  Rowland  H.  Sargeant 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 1 

Standing  here  in  the  shadow  of  this  memorial 
to  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Americans,  I  think 
of  what  the  essence  of  good  citizenship  is  as 
Jefferson  saw  it.  To  him  citizenship  meant  an 
obligation  and  a  sacred  trust. 

The  citizenship  pledge  of  the  4-H  Clubs  re- 
flects Jefferson's  ideals.  I  like  particularly  the 
closing  paragraph : 

We  will  endeavor  to  transmit  this  nation  to  posterity 
not  merely  as  we  found  it  but  freer,  happier  and  more 
beautiful  than  when  it  was  transmitted  to  us. 

You  will  not  go  far  wrong  if  you  make  that 
pledge  your  test  of  good  citizenship. 

In  these  troubled  times  young  people  are  often 
confused.  You  wonder,  very  naturally,  what 
you  can  do  to  make  your  America  freer,  happier, 
and  more  beautiful.  The  4-H  Clubs  are,  I  think, 
showing  you  the  way.  They  give  you  the  basic 
principles  of  good  citizenship — and  teach  you 
how  to  live  and  work  by  them. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  this  morning 
when  I  watched  a  group  of  your  club  members 


Address  made  before  the  National  4-H  Clubs  Camp  at 
the  Jefferson  Memorial,  Washington,  on  June  24  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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receiving    their    commissions    as    "Grass    Roots 
Ambassadors." 

This  particular  group,  I  was  told,  will  go  to 
22  countries — in  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and 
Africa.  They  will  live  and  work  with  the  peoples 
of  these  countries.  They  will  learn,  but  they  will 
also  teach. 

What  an  opportunity !  And  what  an  expan- 
sion of  the  concept  of  good  citizenship !  For 
your  generation  the  horizons  have  widened  to  in- 
clude the  whole  world,  and  you  have  the  courage 
and  confidence  to  handle  that  responsibility. 

Not  all  of  you,  of  course,  have  been  given  this 
responsibility.  You  are,  however,  backing  the 
4-H  Clubs'  "ambassadors  of  good  will"  with  both 
material  and  moral  support.  Each  of  you  par- 
ticipates, in  a  fashion,  in  everything  these  boys 
and  girls  do  in  spreading  good  will  for  America 
abroad. 

This  fall  some  of  you  will  cast  your  first  vote. 
As  free  men  and  women  you  will  have  your  say 
in  the  kind  of  Government  under  which  this 
country  will  operate  for  the  next  4  years,  or 
perhaps  longer. 

His  vote  is  the  good  citizen's  greatest  privilege 
and  greatest  responsibility.  I  hope  you,  all  of  you 
who  are  eligible,  are  going  to  vote.  Unfortunately, 
many  Americans  do  iot.  A  recent  survey,  in  fact, 
showed  that  in  1950  only  41  percent  of  the  poten- 
tial voters  of  the  United  States  actually  cast  a 
ballot.  For  some  of  these  negligent  citizens  there 
was,  perhaps,  an  excuse.  For  the  great  majority 
there  was  not.  They  merely  failed  to  meet  the 
responsibility  entrusted  to  them. 

Some  of  you  boys,  this  year  perhaps,  will  be 
called  upon  to  assume  one  of  citizenship's  gravest 
responsibilities — to  defend,  in  uniform,  the  free 
dom  won  for  you  by  such  men  as  Jefferson. 

Here,  again,  it  is  a  question  of  privilege  and 
responsibility.  A  young  veteran,  Maj.  [then 
Capt.]  James  Jabara,  ace  jet  pilot  of  the  U.N. 
Forces  in  Korea,  returned  from  Korea.  He  was 
interviewed  by  a  reporter  from  his  home  town  of 
Wichita,  Kans.  The  reporter  asked  him :  "Why 
are  we  fighting  in  Korea,  Captain?" 

Jabara  answered :  "So  we  won't  have  to  fight  in 
Wichita,  Kans." 

Your  duty  may  not  take  you  to  Korea.  But 
wherever  it  takes  you,  keep  that  fact  in  mind.  If 
you  serve  in  Korea  or  Europe,  or  remain  in  the 
United  States,  the  answer  is  the  same.  You  are 
defending  your  freedom  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  in  any  town  in  the  United  States 
you  may  name. 

When  this  Nation  was  young,  we  were  able — we, 
its  citizens — to  devote  ourselves  to  the  development 
of  our  own  beautiful  land.  We  had  only  occasion- 
ally to  worry  about  other  lands  and  other  peoples. 

That  day  is  past.  When  the  North  Koreans 
struck  at  the  Republic  of  Korea,  2  years  ago  at  just 
about  this  time,  they  struck  at  the  freedom  and 
security   of  every  American   community,   every 
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American  home,  whether  a  farm  in  the  country  or 
an  apartment  in  the  city. 

Major  Jabara  put  it  very  tersely  in  that  short 
interview.  But  in  those  brief  words  he  said 
everything. 

Today  the  horizon  of  the  good  citizen  has  broad- 
ened. A  "freer,  happier  and  more  beautiful 
America"  is  possible  only  if  we  think  and  act  in 
these  broader  terms. 

This  does  not  mean,  for  any  of  us,  that  we  love 
America  the  less.  These  boys  and  girls  who  are 
leaving  for  their  overseas  assignments — upon  their 
return  they  will  have  tales  to  tell  of  these  other 
lands  they  have  seen  and  of  the  people  they  have 
met.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  any  one  of  them 
will  return  loving  their  own  America  the  less. 
They  will  be  better,  moi  e  loyal,  and  devoted  Ameri- 
cans for  their  experiences. 

You  have  taken  a  pledge  to  serve  America. 
Keep  that  pledge  alive  in  your  hearts.  Work  at  it. 
And,  with  God's  help,  you  will  transmit  to  the 
generation  that  comes  after  you  "a  freer,  happier 
and  more  beautiful  America"  indeed. 


Department  Expresses  Regret 
to  Owen  Lattimore 

[Released  to  the  press  June  28] 

On  May  1, 1952,  the  Department  announced  that 
all  passports  were  being  stamped  "Not  Valid  for 
Travel  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  Satellites"  unless 
such  travel  was  specifically  authorized.1 

On  May  26,  1952,  the  Department  of  State  re- 
ceived from  an  official  security  source  a  report 
that  Owen  Lattimore  was  making  arrangements 
to  travel  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Pending  further  in- 
vestigation, the  Department  sent  a  confidential 
stop  order  to  the  Customs  Bureau  requesting  it 
not  to  permit  the  departure  of  Mr.  Lattimore 
from  the  United  States.  The  confidential  stop- 
order  procedure  has  been  in  force  for  11  years  to 
prevent  the  possible  violation  of  laws  or  of  Gov- 
ernment regulations  for  controlling  the  travel 
abroad  of  American  citizens.  The  existence  of 
this  confidential  stop  order  was  divulged  in  the 
newspapers  on  June  20.2 


1  Bulletin  of  May  12, 1952,  p.  736. 

2  In  a  press  release  issued  on  that  date,  the  Department 
stated : 

"An  allegation  was  recently  made  to  the  Department 
that  Owen  Lattimore  was  making  arrangements  for  a 
possible  visit  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and/or  its  satellites.  The  Department  immediately  be- 
gan an  investigation  of  this  allegation. 

"Pending  the  results  of  this  investigation  the  Customs 
Bureau  was  notified  that  Mr.  Lattimore  (who  was  not 
in  possession  of  a  passport  duly  validated  for  such  travel) 
should  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  United  States. 

"Mr.  Lattimore  last  year  applied  for  and  was  granted 
a  passport  to  visit  Great  Britain.  This  passport  is  no 
longer  in  effect  and  Mr.  Lattimore  has  not  since  applied 
for  a  passport." 


The  thorough  Investigation  of  the  charges  con- 
cerning Mr.  Lattimore  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment lias  now  been  completed.     The  F.B.I,  has 

notified  the  Department  that  the  original  in- 
formant has  admitted  that  the  story  which  be  had 
furnished  concerning  Lattimore's  alleged  travel 
abroad  was  a  complete  fabrication. 

Proceedings  were  instituted  which  resulted 
yesterday  in  the  indictment  by  a  Federal  grand 
jury  of  the  individual  who  initiated  the  false 
report. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  has  revoked  its 
confidential  stop  order  against  Mr.  Lattimore. 
The  Department  of  State  expresses  to  Mr.  Latti- 
more its  sincere  regret  over  the  embarrassment 
caused  him. 


Visit  of  King  Feisal  II  of  Iraq 

[Released  to  the  press  June  18] 

King  Feisal  II  of  Iraq  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  visit  the  United  States  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September.  The  17-year-old  heir  to 
the  throne  of  Iraq  will  be  accompanied  by  his 
uncle  the  Regent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Iraq,  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Abdul  Illah.  The  coast- 
to-coast  visit  will  be  on  an  informal,  unofficial 
basis,  and  will  include  trips  to  various  irrigation 
and  agricultural  development  projects  in  this 
country.  The  King  and  the  Regent  will  meet  with 
the  President  during  the  course  of  their  visit. 

King  Feisal  will  ascend  the  throne  of  Iraq  on 
his  18th  birthday,  May  2,  1953.  He  is  now  a 
student  at  Harrow  School  in  England,  and  will 
complete  his  studies  there  in  July. 

Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952.  S.  Rept.  1575,  82d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.     [To  accompany  S.  3086]  1  p. 

Amending  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926.  S. 
Rept.  1586,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  [To  accompany  H.  R. 
6661]  8  pp. 

Free  Importation  by  Religious  Organizations  of  Altars, 
Pulpits,  Communion  Tables,  Baptismal  Fonts,  Shrines, 
or  Parts  of  the  Foregoing,  and  Certain  Kinds  of 
Statuary.  S.  Rept.  1601,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  [To  ac- 
company H.  R.  7593]  2  pp. 

Official  Contribution  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  the  United  Nations  Yearbook  of  Human  Rights, 
1950.     S.  Doc.  116,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.     22  pp. 

Convention  on  Relations  With  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  a  Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Transmitting  the  Convention  on  Relations  Between 
the  Three  Powers  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Signed  at  Bonn  on  May  26,  1952  and  a  Protocol 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Signed  at  Paris  or 
May  27,  1952.  S.  Exec.  Q  and  R,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess 
328  pp. 

Emergency  Powers  Continuation  Act.  H.  Rept.  2041,  82< 
Cong.,  2d  sess.  [To  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  477.' 
46  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952.  H.  Rept.  2031,  82d  Cong. 
2d  sess.     [To  accompany  H.  R.  7005.]     22  pp. 
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Foreign  Bondholders'  Representatives 
and  German  Debt  Conference 

[Released  to  the  press  June  24] 

FolJoxoing  is  the  text  of  a  statement  issued  at 
London  on  June  24-  by  Warren  Lee  Pierson,  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  Conference  on  German  External 
Debts:1 

I  regret  that  the  Foreign  Bondholders  Pro- 
tective Council  has  withdrawn  its  representative 
from  the  London  debt  discussions  of  the  Young 
and  Dawes  loans. 

The  settlement  proposal  for  these  loans,  which 
is  now  under  consideration  by  the  London  con- 
ference on  German  debts,  is  entirely  tentative  and 
is  subject  to  consideration  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  implications  to  U.S.  holders  of  Young 
and  Dawes  bonds  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  general  effect  upon  other  creditors  of  Germany 
including  all  the  other  classes  of  American 
creditors. 

Private  creditor  and  governmental  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  other  interested  countries  have 
labored  for  more  than  a  year  to  bring  about  a  com- 
prehensive and  equitable  settlement  of  the  German 
debts.  In  this  effort,  the  German  delegation  on 
external  debts  has  given  excellent  cooperation. 
As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion of  the  London  debt  conference  is  within  sight. 

Efforts  are  continuing  to  be  made  to  find  a 
settlement  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  Dawes 
and  Young  loans  which  will  be  acceptable  to  all 
interested  parties.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
representatives  of  American  holders  of  these  bonds 
will  return  to  the  conference  to  resume  negotia- 
tions regarding  the  Dawes  and  Young  loans. 


Claims  of  Nationals  For  Return 
of  Property  in  Japan 

[Released  to  the  press  June  25] 

Under  article  15  (a)  of  the  peace  treaty  between 
the  Allied  Powers  and  Japan,  which  came  into 
force  on  April  28,  1952,  the  Japanese  Government 
is  required  to  return  all  property  of  Allied  Powers 
and  their  nationals  within  the  present  territorial 
limits  of  Japan,  and  in  cases  where  such  prop- 
erty was  within  Japan  on  December  7,  1941,  and 
cannot  be  returned  or  has  been  damaged,  to  pro- 
vide compensation  to  property  owners  for  their 
loss  or  damage  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  war 


1  This  conference,  which  first  convened  at  London  on 
Feb.  28,  recessed  on  Apr.  4  and  was  reconvened  on  May 
19.  For  previous  announcements  relating  to  the  confer- 
ence, see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  11,  1952,  p.  206;  ibid.,  Mar. 
10,  1952,  p.  397;  ibid.,  Mar.  24,  1952,  p.  461;  and  ibid., 
May  26,  1952,  p.  821. 


within  Japan  in  accordance  with  terms  of  the 
Allied  Powers  Property  Compensation  Law 
(Japanese  Law  No.  264  of  1951). 

In  order  to  assist  American  nationals  who 
desire  to  file  applications  under  the  treaty  for 
the  return  of  their  property  in  Japan  or,  in  appro- 
priate instances,  claims  for  compensation  under 
the  Allied  Powers  Property  Compensation  Law, 
the  Department  of  State  has  prepared,  after  con- 
sultation with  authorities  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, a  memorandum  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  such  applications  or  claims  should  be  pre- 
pared and  filed.  A  copy  of  the  memorandum  is 
being  sent  to  all  American  nationals  who,  on  the 
basis  of  information  available  to  the  Department 
of  State,  have  indicated  a  desire  to  file  applica- 
tions for  the  return  of  property  or  claims  for 
compensation.  American  nationals  who  desire 
to  file  such  applications  or  claims,  but  have  not 
previously  communicated  with  the  Department, 
may  obtain  copies  of  the  memorandum  from  the 
Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Applications  for  the  return  of  property  must 
be  submitted  by  this  Government  to  the  Japanese 
Government  before  January  28,  1953.  Claims 
for  compensation  must  be  submitted  by  this  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Japanese  Government  on  or  before 
October  28,  1953.  However,  to  insure  proper 
consideration  of  applications  for  restitution  of 
property  and  claims  for  compensation,  they 
should  be  filed  with  the  Department  of  State  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 


Annex  to  U.  S.-Panama 
Air  Transport  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  June  20] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  20 
an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  between  the  De- 
partment and  the  Embassy  of  Panama  implement- 
ing the  route  annex  to  the  Bilateral  Air  Transport 
Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  signed  March  31,  1949,1  to 
provide  for  a  route  for  Panamanian  air  carriers. 

Schedule  two  of  the  annex  of  the  foregoing 
agreement  has  been  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Airlines  designated  by  the  Republic  of  Panama 
are  accorded  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  rights  of  transit  and  non-traffic 
stop,  as  well  as  the  right  to  pick  up  and  dis- 
charge international  traffic  in  passengers,  cargo 
and  mail  via  intermediate  points  in  both  directions 
at  the  points  specified  below : 

"1.  From  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  Miami, 
Florida  via  intermediate  points  in  the  Carib- 
bean." 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  10,  1949,  p.  466. 
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U.  S.,  Portuguese  Defense  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  June  19] 

The  Portuguese  and  U.S.  Governments  on  June 
19  released  the  text  of  an  agreement  regarding 
military  facilities  in  the  Azores  signed  at  Lisbon 
on  September  6,  1951.1  It  was  announced  at  that 
time  that  this  agreement,  which  would  be  made 
public,  was  concluded  in  accordance  with  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (Nato)  defense 
plans. 

Text  of  the  agreement  follows : 

The  Portuguese  Government  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America : 

Having  in  mind  the  doctrine  and  obligations  arising 
from  Articles  3  and  5  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signed 
in  Washington  April  4, 1949 ; 

Resolved,  in  accordance  with  the  preamble  of  that 
Treaty  to  unite  their  efforts  for  the  common  defense  and 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  security  ; 

Considering  the  necessity  of  executing  in  peacetime  the 
measures  of  military  preparation  necessary  to  the  common 
defense,  in  conformity  with  plans  approved  by  the  nations 
signatory  to  the  referred  to  Treaty ; 

Taking  into  consideration  that  according  to  the  pro- 
visions adopted  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
the  area  of  the  Azores  directly  interests  Portugal  and  the 
United  States  and  that  between  them  they  must  establish 
agreements  for  the  determination  and  utilization  of  the 
facilities  which  it  is  possible  for  the  first  of  the  mentioned 
Governments  to  grant  in  those  islands ; 

Agree  as  follows : 

Article  1 

The  Portuguese  Government  grants  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  case  of  war  in  which  they  are 
involved  during  the  life  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and 
within  the  framework  and  by  virtue  of  the  responsibilities 
assumed  thereunder  the  use  of  facilities  in  the  Azores 
which  will  be  provided  for  in  technical  arrangements  to 
be  concluded  by  the  Ministers  of  Defense  of  the  two 
Governments. 

Whenever  reference  is  made  in  the  text  of  this  Agree- 
ment to  technical  arrangements,  it  is  understood  that  such 
reference  has  to  do  with  the  technical  arrangements  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Ministers  of  Defense  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, and  which  are  hereby  authorized. 

Article  2 

The  Governments  of  Portugal  and  of  the  United  States, 
in  technical  and  financial  collaboration,  and  in  harmony 
with  technical  arrangements  to  be  agreed  upon,  will  con- 
struct new  installations  and  enlarge  and  improve  those 
existing  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  equipping  the 
agreed  facilities  in  the  Azores  with  what  is  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  the  missions  for  which  under  the  defense 
plans  they  are  charged  with  in  time  of  war. 

1)  These  preparatory  works  shall  include,  among  other 
things,  the  storage  of  oil,  munitions,  spare  parts  and  any 
supplies  considered  necessary  for  the  purposes  in  view. 

2)  The  term  for  the  execution  of  what  is  set  forth  in  the 
body  of  the  present  Article  and  in  subparagraph  1  will 
run  from  the  date  of  signature  of  this  Agreement  until  the 
first  of  September  1936  with  a  period  of  grace  of  four 
months. 

Article  3 

All  constructions  and  materials  Incorporated  in  the  soil 
will  from  the  start  be  considered  property  of  the  Portu- 
guese State  without  prejudice  to  the  recognized  right  of  the 


'Bi  i.j.ktin  of  Sept.  17,  1951,  p.  466. 


United  States  to  use  such  constructions  and  materials  in 
time  of  war  or  In  time  of  peace  to  the  extent  and  in  the 

manner  provided  in  this  Agreement,  and  to  raze  and 
remove  them  for  its  account  at  the  end  of  the  term  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  1  or  if  the  hypothesis  mentioned  in 
Article  8  should  eventuate,  all  in  accordance  with  techni- 
cal arrangements  to  be  agreed  upon. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  referred  to  in  Article  1,  as 
well  as  in  the  hypothesis  provided  for  in  Article  8,  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  technical  arrangements  referred 
to  above,  the  United  States  may  raze  or  remove  for  its 
account  technical  equipment  belonging  to  it  and  not  neces- 
sary to  the  future  functioning  of  the  bases,  the  Portuguese 
Government  making  equitable  payment  for  that  which 
it  desires  to  acquire  and  which  may  be  ceded  to  it. 

Article  4 

Having  in  mind  their  eventual  use  in  harmony  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  1,  the  Portuguese  Government  will 
undertake  the  maintenance  of  the  facilities  in  all  the  pe- 
riod subsequent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  per- 
sonnel, as  stipulated  in  Article  7. 

Article  5 

For  the  purpose  of  the  previous  Article,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  what  will  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Defense 
Ministers  of  the  two  Governments,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  provide  facilities  necessary  for  the 
apprenticeship  and  training  of  Portuguese  personnel  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  perfect  functioning  of  the  bases  as  well 
as  facilitate  duly  qualified  American  personnel  and  mate- 
rial both  deemed  indispensable  for  the  missions  charged 
to  the  military  forces  in  the  Azores,  in  time  of  peace  as 
well  as  in  time  of  war,  in  harmony  with  the  plans  estab- 
lished by  the  competent  organs  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  This  American  personnel  in  the 
period  subsequent  to  the  evacuation  of  the  bases  in  time 
of  peace  will  be  under  Portuguese  direction. 

Article  6 

During  the  period  of  the  preparation  of  the  bases,  in 
conformity  with  Article  2  subparagraph  2,  and  during  the 
period  of  evacuation  granted  under  Article  7,  the  transit  of 
American  military  aircraft  through  the  Lagens  Airdrome 
continues  to  be  permitted  and  there  will  be  authorized 
on  that  base,  during  the  same  periods,  the  training  of 
United  States  aviation  and  naval  personnel,  and  United 
States  military  and  civilian  personnel  stationed  there  may 
be  increased  up  to  the  necessary.  There  will  also  be  per- 
mitted the  eventual  visit  to  the  airdrome  of  Santa  Maria 
of  some  military  aircraft  which  will  be  provided  for  by 
technical  arrangements  to  be  concluded  between  the  Min- 
isters of  Defense  of  the  two  Governments. 

These  arrangements  will  fix  the  number  and  missions  of 
the  personnel  employed  and  will  define  the  legal  statute  to 
which  they  will  be  subject,  as  well  as  the  exemptions 
which  the  personnel  and  material  will  enjoy  in  time  of 
peace  and  in  time  of  war. 

Article  7 

For  a  term  beyond  the  periods  in  which  the  facilities 
should  be  utilized  either  in  time  of  war  or  under  condi- 
tions provided  for  in  subparagraph  2  of  Article  2,  there 
will  be  granted  by  the  Portuguese  Government  between  six 
months  and  a  year,  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances 
and  difficulties  of  the  occasion,  for  the  complete  evacuation 
of  the  American  personnel  and  their  accompanying  equip- 
ment, which  will  take  place  whether  or  not  it  has  been 
possible  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Article  5. 

Stockpiling  of  materials  and  supplies  necessary  to  the 
preparation  for  war,  in  accordance  with  the  reasonable 
exigencies  of  the  international  situation,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  technical  arrangements  to  be  agreed  upon,  is 
authorized  during  the  term  referred  to  in  Article  1. 
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Article  8 

Tin'  Government  of  the  United  States  may  at  any 
noment  renounce  the  concessions  granted  nnder  the  pres- 
ent Agreemenl  In  which  case  the  obligations  assumed  In 
this  reaped  l>y  tin*  Portuguese  Government  will  likewise 
cease. 

Article  9 

In  case  Of  war  the  facilities  granted  may  be  utilized  by 
the  rest  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  nieni- 
hers.  The  conditions  for  the  utilization  of  the  facilities 
by  the  members  of  the  Nato  will  be  established  by  agree- 
ment between  the  competent  Portuguese  and  American 
authorities. 

The  Portuguese  Government  reserves  the  right  to  extend 
to  the  Government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  in  the  United 
Kingdom  facilities  analogous  to  those  granted  under  this 
Agreement. 

Akticle  10 

The  Portuguese  Government  will  authorize,  after  the 
period  of  evaluation  fixed  in  Article  7,  the  transit  through 
Lagens  of  military  aircraft  of  the  United  States  carrying 
out  missions  within  the  framework  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organisation.  This  transit  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  utilization  of  the  Portuguese  services  in  the  re- 
ferred to  Base,  whether  or  not  it  has  been  possible  to 
carry  out   the  provisions  of  Article  5. 

For  beyond  the  period  in  question,  and  from  time  to 
time,  as  may  be  agreed  between  the  Ministers  of  Defense 
of  the  two  countries  in  the  face  of  circumstances  and  in 
each  case,  the  Lagens  base  may  be  utilized  for  the  exer- 
i  No-  of  combined  training  of  the  appropriate  forces  of 
Naio.  The  non-Portuguese  personnel  necessary  to  effect 
this  training  will  remain  in  the  Azores  only  for  the 
time  necessary  for  each  operation. 

Article  11 

Nothing  in  the  technical  arrangements  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Ministers  of  Defense  of  the  two  Governments  may 
be  understood  in  a  contrary  sense  to  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Defense  Agreement. 

Article  12 

This  Agreement  will  enter  into  effect  on  the  date  of  its 
signature  and  on  the  same  date  the  Agreement  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1948,  will  cease  to  have  validity. 

In  testimony  thereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  two  Governments  have  placed  their  signatures  and 
affixed  their  seals  to  the  present  Agreement. 

Done  in  Lisbon  in  two  copies,  in  Portuguese  and  English, 
both  texts  having  equal  value,  this  sixth  day  of  September, 
19.-.1. 

Lixcoln  MacVeagh 
Paulo  Cunha 


Loan  to  Turkey  To  Help  Finance 
Seyhan  River  Dam 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  on  June  18  made  a  loan  of  $25,200,000 
to  the  Republic  of  Turkey  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Adana  Plain,  a  productive  agricultural 
and  industrial  area  in  south-central  Turkey.  The 
loan  will  help  to  finance  a  multipurpose  dam  on  the 
Seyhan  River — to  be  used  for  flood  control,  irriga- 
tion, and  hydroelectric  power — and  related  power 
facilities. 

!  These  installations  form  the  key  part  of  the 
Seyhan    project,    a    comprehensive    plan    being 


carried  out  by  the  Turkish  Government  for  the 
full  control  and  utilization  of  the  waters  of  the 
Seyhan  River.  The  economic  development  of  the 
Adana  Plain  has  thus  far  been  limited  by  ruinous 
Seasonal  Hoods,  by  lack  of  water  for  irrigation  in 
other  seasons,  and  by  a  serious  shortage  of  electric 
power. 

The  works  which  will  be  financed  by  the  Bank's 
loan  include  the  construction  of  an  earth  dam, 
a  powerhouse,  step-up  and  step-down  substations, 
and  transmission  lines  to  the  industrial  centers  of 
Adana,  Mersin,  and  Tarsus.  The  power  plant 
will  contain  two  18,000-kilowatt  generators.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  1965  the  annual  consumption  of 
energy  from  these  will  reach  164  million  kw.-hrs., 
which  is  about  four  times  the  total  energy,  both 
mechanical  and  electrical,  consumed  in  the  area  in 
1951.  Housing  will  be  provided  for  a  third 
generator  which  may  be  installed  later. 

The  total  cost  of  these  works  will  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  about  35.8  million  dollars.  The  Bank's 
loan  will  finance  the  foreign  exchange  costs, 
amounting  to  the  equivalent  of  25.2  million  dollars. 
The  loan  will  be  used  for  purchases  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  of  construction  materials  and 
equipment,  generating  and  transmission  units,  and 
for  payment  of  engineering  and  contracting  fees. 
Local  currency  requirements,  equivalent  to  about 
10.6  million  dollars,  will  be  provided  partly  by  the 
Turkish  Government  and  partly  by  private  in- 
vestors. The  works  are  expected  to  be  completed 
by  the  summer  of  1956. 

Other  parts  of  the  Seyhan  project  will  be 
financed  out  of  Turkey's  own  resources.  The  en- 
tire project  includes  the  building  of  a  system  of 
flood-control  levees  along  the  Seyhan,  Berdan,  and 
Ceyhan  Rivers,  and  collection  channels  at  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Taurus  Mountains  to  catch  the  run-off 
of  small  streams;  the  construction  of  a  network 
of  canals  to  provide  regular  irrigation  for  ap- 
proximately 144,000  hectares  (356,000  acres)  of 
land;  and  the  further  expansion  of  power  facili- 
ties. Work  on  the  flood-control  levees  is  virtually 
completed  and  will  be  finished  this  year.  A  begin- 
ning has  been  made  on  the  irrigation  system ;  work 
will  be  resumed  in  1956  after  completion  of  the 
dam  and  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  1961.  Some 
time  after  1965,  power  requirements  should  justify 
the  expansion  of  the  facilities  being  financed  by 
the  Bank.  The  entire  program  will  cost  the  equiv- 
alent of  about  67  million  dollars. 

Completion  of  the  Seyhan  project  will  bring 
substantial  benefits  to  both  agriculture  and  indus- 
try. The  prevention  of  flood  damage  to  crops  and 
other  property  will  result  in  average  savings  esti- 
mated at  the  equivalent  of  about  3  million  dollars 
annually.  Irrigation  is  expected  to  increase  the 
production  of  crops  in  the  Adana  Plain,  especially 
cotton,  oilseeds,  and  citrus  fruits,  and  ultimately 
will  bring  farmers  additional  profits  estimated  at 
the  equivalent  of  about  16  million  dollars  annually. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings  l 


Adjourned   during  June  1952 


West  Point  Sesquicentennial 

International  Exhibition  of  Drawings  and  Engravings 

UN  Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Human  Rights  Commission:  8th  Session 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union): 

Administrative  Council:  7th  Session 

European  Conference  on  VHF  Broadcasting  (41  mc/s  to  216  mc/s)     .    . 

Paris  International  Trade  Exhibition 

Wmo  (World  Meteorological  Organization): 

Regional  Association  for  Europe:   1st  Session 

Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion) : 

Executive  Board:  30th  Session 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Sixth  Annual  Assembly 

International  Conference  on  Large  Electric  High  Tension  Systems:    14th 

Session. 
Who  (World  Health  Organization): 

Executive  Board:   10th  Session 

International  Convention  for  Protection  of  Industrial  Property    .... 
Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization)- 

Meeting  of  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems 

Council:   15th  Session 

Latin  American  Forestry  Commission:  4th  Session 

International  Whaling  Commission:   4th  Meeting 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization): 

35th  Session  of  the  Ilo 

International  Meeting  of  Tonnage  Measurement  Experts 

Third  Session  of  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the 
Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe  (Picmme). 

Sample  Fairs 

21st  Session  of  the  International  Criminal  Police  Commission 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Directing  Council  of  the  American  International 

Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood. 
Committee  on  Highway  Programming  and  Planning 


West  Point Jan -June 

Lugano Apr.  10-June  2 

New  York Apr.  14-June  6 

Geneva Apr.  21-June  6 

Stockholm May  28-June  30 

Paris May  17-June  2 

Zurich May  26- June  9 

Paris May  26- June  6 

Montreal May  27-June  7 

Paris May  28-June  7 

Geneva May  29- June  4 

Vienna June  2-7 

Rome      June  3-7 

Rome June  9-14 

Buenos  Aires June  16-21 

London June  3-6 

Geneva June  4-28 

The  Hague June  4-14 

Washington June  10-13 

Barcelona June  10-30 

Stockholm June  9-12 

Montevideo June  13-14 

Washington June  23-28 


In  Session  as  of  June  30,  1952 

International  Materials  Conference 

International  Conference  on  German  Debts 

Universal  Postal  Union:  13th  Congress 

UN  (United  Nations) : 

Economic  and  Social  Council:  14th  Session 

Trusteeship  Council:  11th  Session 

26th  Biennial  International  Exhibition  of  Art 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

European   Forestry  and   Forest   Products   Commission:   Meeting  of 
Working   Group  on   Torrent   Control  and   Protection  from   Ava- 
lanches. 
Meeting  on   Home  Economics  and  Education  in    Nutrition    (Fao- 
Caribbean  Commission). 

International  Philatelic  Exhibition 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Fourth  Special  Meeting  of  Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Services 
Committee — European-Mediterranean  Region. 
International  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries:  Annual 

Meeting. 
Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Governing  Body:  120th  Session 


Washington Feb.  26,  1951- 

London     Feb.  28- 

Brussels May  14- 

New  York May  20- 

New  York June  3- 

Venice June  14— 

Nice June  28- 

Port-of-Spain June  30- 

Utrecht June  28- 

Paris June  30- 

St.  Andrews  (New  Bruns-  June  30- 
wick). 

Geneva June  30- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State,  June  24,  1952. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 
Scheduled  July  1-September  30,  1952 

International  Wheat  Council:  10th  Session 

Fifteenth  International  Congress  on  Public  Education 

Inter-American  Commission  of  Women:  8th  General  Assembly.    .    .    . 
Itl'  (International  Telecommunication  Union): 

Conference  for  the   Revision  of  the  Bermuda  Telecommunications 

Agreement  of  1945. 
International  Radio  Consultative  Committee   (Ccm) :  Study  Group 
\ 
Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion) : 
International  Center  for  Adult  Education — Seminar  on  Workers'  Edu- 
cation. 
International  Conference  To  Negotiate  a  Universal  Copyright  Con- 
vention. 

Seminar  on  Museums 

International  Congress  of  the  Arts 

Wmo  (World  Meteorological  Organization): 

Commission  for  Maritime  Meteorology,  Meeting  of 

Third  Session  of  the  Executive  Committee 

International  Soil  Fertility  Meeting 

Eighteenth  Conference  of  the  International  Red  Cross 

Paigh  (Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History) : 

Third  Consultation  on  Geog     phy 

UN  (United  Nations) : 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East: 

Working    Party    on    Small    Scale    Industries    and    Handicrafts 

Marketing:  2d  Meeting. 
Inland     Transport     Committee,     Highway     Subcommittee:  1st 
Session. 

Second  Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians 

Inland  Transport  Committee,  Inland  Waterway  Subcommittee: 
1st  Session. 

Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War:  3d  Session 

Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories    .    . 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Factors  (Non-Self-Governing  Territories).    .    . 

Administrative  Unions  Committee 

International  Sugar  Council 

Inter-American  Seminar  on  Vocational  Education 

Second  International  Congress  on  Analytical  Chemistry 

Thirteenth  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art 

International  Geographical  Union:  8th  General  Assembly 

International  Astronomical  Union:  Symposium  on  Radio  Astronomy   . 
Fourth  World  Assembly  of  the  World  Organization  for  Early  Childhood 

Education. 
International  Radio  Scientific  Union:  10th  General  Assembly     .... 

Edinburgh  Film  Festival,  Sixth  International 

Grassland  Congress,  Sixth  International 

Fourth  International  Congress  of  Onomastic  Sciences 

International  Championships  for  1952  Military  Pentathlon 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Aeronautical  Information  Services  Division:  1st  Session 

Special  Diplomatic  Conference  to  Conclude  a  Convention  on  Damage 
Caused  by  Foreign  Aircraft  to  Third  Parties  on  the  Surface. 

Statistics  Division:  2d  Session 

International  Wine  Office,  32d  Plenary  Session  of  the  Committee  .    .    . 

Izmir  International  Trade  Fair 

International  Union  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics:  2d  General 
Assembly. 

Interparliamentary  Union,  XLI  General  Assembly 

Fourth    International   Congress  of   Anthropological  and   Ethnological 

Sciences. 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  International — and  Inter- 
national  Monetary  Fund:  7th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Boards  of 
Governors. 
Third  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Union  for  the  Protection 
of  Nature. 

International  Astronomical  Union:  8th  General  Assembly 

Seventh  International  Congress  and  Exposition  of  Photogrammetry .    . 

19th  International  Geological  Congress 

Thirteenth  International  Horticultural  Congress 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Chemical  Industries  Committee:  3d  Session 

Paso  (Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization) : 

17th  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 


London July  1- 

Gcncva July  7- 

Rio  de  Janeiro     ....  July  8- 

London July  9- 

Geneva Aug.  20 

Paris July  12- 

Paris Aug.  18- 

New  York Sept.  15- 

Venice Sept.  21 

London     July  14- 

Geneva Sept.  9- 

Dublin July  21- 

Toronto July  23- 

Washington July  25- 

Bangkok  July  28- 

Bangkok Aug.  18- 

Bangkok Sept.  1- 

Bangkok Sept.  16- 

Geneva Aug.  25 

New  York Sept.  11- 

New  York Sept.  18- 

New  York Sept.  23- 

London July  or  Aug. 

University  of  Maryland .  Aug.  2- 

Oxford Aug.  4- 

Venice Aug.  8- 

Washington Aug.  8- 

Sydney Aug.  11- 

Mexico,  D.  F Aug.  11- 

Sydney Aug.  11- 

Edinburgh Aug.  17- 

State  College,  Pa.    .   .    .  Aug.  17- 

Uppsala Aug.  18- 

Brussels Aug.  18- 

Montreal Aug.  19- 

Rome Sept.  9- 

Montreal Sept.  16- 

Freiburg Aug.  19- 

Izmir Aug.  20- 

Istanbul Aug.  25- 

Bern Aug.  28- 

Vienna Sept.  1- 

Mexico,  D.  F Sept.  3- 

Caracas Sept.  3- 

Rome Sept.  4- 

Washington  and  Dayton  Sept.  4- 

Algiers Sept.  8- 

London Sept.  8- 

Geneva Sept.  9- 

Habana Sept.  10- 


July  7,   1952 

213616 — 52- 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 
Scheduled  July  1-September  30,  1952— Continued 
Paso  (Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization)— Continued 

Sixth  Session  of  the  Directing  Council— and  Fourth  Regional  Com- 
mittee of  the  World  Health  Organization. 

18th  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 

Fourth  Meeting  of  the  International  Scientific  Committee  for  Trypano- 
somiasis Research. 
Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Fao-Ecla  Central  American  Seminar  on  Agricultural  Credit  .... 

Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Desert  Locust  Control:  2d  Meeting 

Eucalyptus  Study  Tour 

Fourth  International  Congress  of  African  Tourism 

Twenty-first  International  Congress  for  Housing  and  Town  Planning    . 

International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea 

International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions:  4th  Meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board. 


Habana Sept.  19 

Ilabana Sept.  26- 

Lourenco  Marques  (Moz-  Sept.  10- 
ambique) . 

Guatemala  City  ....  Sept.  15- 

Rome Sept.- 

Australia Sept- 

Lourenco  Marques  .    .    .  Sept.  15- 

Lisbon Sept.  21- 

Copenhagen Sept.  29- 

Amsterdam Sept.  30- 


Current  United  Nations  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography  1 


Disarmament  Commission 

France,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  America :  Work- 
ing Paper  setting  forth  proposals  for  fixing  numerical 
limitation  of  all  armed  forces.  DC/10,  May  28,  1952. 
5  pp.  mimeo. 

First  Report  of  the  Disarmament  Commission.  DC/11, 
May  29,  1952.     6  pp.  mimeo. 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Resolutions  of 
May  23,  26  and  28,  1952.  E/2237,  June  3,  1952.  7  pp. 
mimeo. 

Economic  Development  of  Under-Developed  Countries: 
Methods  of  Financing  Economic  Development.  Sug- 
gestions from  Member  Governments  on  financing 
of  economic  development  of  under-developed  coun- 
tries in  response  to  General  Assembly  resolution  520 
A  (VI)  and  Council  resolution  368  (XIII).  E/2242, 
June  2,  1952.    6  pp.  mimeo. 

Implementation  of  Recommendations  on  Economic  and 
Social  Matters.  Resolution  283  (X).  E/2165/Add.35, 
April  23,  1952.    5  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.    E/2168/Add.l,  April  30,  1952.    23  pp. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Document  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 

The  United  Nations  Secretariat  has  established  an 
Official  Records  series  for  the  General  Assembly,  the  Se- 
curity Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
which  includes  summaries  of  proceedings,  resolutions,  and 
reports  of  the  various  commissions  and  committees.  In- 
formation on  securing  subscriptions  to  the  series  may  be 
obtained  from  the  International  Documents  Service. 


Development  of  Arid  Land.  Report  by  the  Secretary- 
General  on  the  Activities  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Specialized  Agencies.  E/2191,  April  18,  1952.  52 
pp.  mimeo. 

International  Co-operation  on  Water  Control  and  Utili- 
zation. Report  of  the  Secretary-General  under  Coun- 
cil resolution  346  (XII).  E/2205/Add.l,  April  22, 
1952.    118  pp.  mimeo. 

Elections.  Election  of  Members  of  the  Permanent  Central 
Opium  Board.     E/2216,  May  1,  1952.    11  pp.  mimeo. 

Implementation  of  Recommendations  on  Economic  and 
Social  Matters.  Economic  and  Social  Council  Resolu- 
tion 283  (X).  Texts  of  Replies  from  Governments  of 
Member  States.  E/2165/Add.37,  May  2,  1952.  7  pp. 
mimeo. 

Implementation  of  Recommendations  on  Economic  and 
Social  Matters.  Report  by  the  Secretary-General. 
E/2166,  May  7,  1952.     117  pp.  mimeo. 

Teaching  of  the  Purposes  and  Principles,  the  Structure 
and  Activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Special- 
ized Agencies  in  Schools  and  Educational  Institutions 
of  Member  States.  Report  by  the  Secretary-General 
and  the  Director-General  of  UNESCO.  E/2184,  May 
2,  1952.    84  pp.  mimeo. 

Narcotic  Drugs.  International  Limitation  of  Opium  Pro- 
duction.   E/2186/Add.2,  May  19,  1952.    13  pp.  mimeo. 

World  Conference  on  Population.  Report  by  the  Secretary- 
General.    E/2199/Add.l,  May  15,  1952.    5  pp.  mimeo. 

Co-ordination  of  the  Work  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Specialized  Agencies.  Information  on  Regional  Co- 
ordination of  Programs  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Specialized  Agencies  and  Relations  with  Non-United 
Nations  Regional  Organizations.  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General.   E/2204,  April  30, 1952.    44  pp.  mimeo. 

International  Co-operation  on  Water  Control  and  Utiliza- 
tion. Report  of  the  Secretary-General  under  Council 
resolution  346  (XII).  E/2205,  April  25,  1952.  70  pp. 
mimeo. 

United  Nations  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance. 
Under  General  Assembly  resolutions  200  (III),  246 
(III),  418  (V)  and  Economic  and  Social  Council 
resolution  222  A  (IX).  Report  by  the  Secretary- 
General.    E/2209,  April  21,  1952.    106  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  International  Refugee  Organization. 
E/2211,  April  23,  1952.     38  pp.  mimeo. 

Freedom  of  Information.  Enquiry  under  Council  Resolu- 
tion 414  (XIII),  Section  B,  III,  Paragraph  28  on  the 
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Future  Work  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Field  of 
Freedom  of  Information.  Report  by  the  Secretary- 
General.    E/2217,  May  5,  1962    -'1  pp.  niimeo. 

Economic  Development  of  Under-Developed  Countries. 
Integrated  Economic  Development  and  Commercial 
Agreements  (General  Assembly  Resolution  523 
( VI ) ) .  Replies  from  Governments  of  Member  States 
in  response  to  General  Assembly  Resolution  523  (VI) 
on  action  taken  concerning  production,  distribution 
and  prices  of  commodities  and  measures  to  combat 
Inflation.     E/2243,  June  3,  1952.     03  pp.  mimeo. 

Freedom  of  Information.  Report  of  the  Sub-Commission 
on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press  (Fifth 
Session).     E/2251,  June  11,  1952.     5  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Problem  of  Statelessness.  Consolidated  report  by 
the  Secretary-General.  E/2230,  A/CN.4/5G,  May  26, 
1952.     206  pp.  mimeo. 

Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance.  Fourth 
Report  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Board  to  the 
Technical  Assistance  Committee.  E/2213  (Vol.  I 
and  Vol.  II),  May  8,  1952.  Vol.  I,  150  pp.,  Vol.  II, 
329  pp.  mimeo. 

Migration.  Report  by  the  Director-Geueral  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Office  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  in  accordance  with  Council  resolution  396 
(XIII)  of  25  August  1951  on  methods  of  international 
financing  of  European  emigration.  E/2235,  May  28, 
1952.     11  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  World  Health  Organization.  E/2239,  June 
3,  1952.     86  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Social  Commission  (Seventh  Session). 
E/2065,  August  4,  1951.     8  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Development  of  Under-developed  Countries. 
Methods  of  financing  economic  development.  (Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  520  A  (VI) ).     31  pp.  mimeo. 

Replies  of  Governments  to  the  Questionnaire  on  Forced 
Labour.     E/AC.  36/11,  May  9,  1952.     110  pp.  mimeo. 

United  Nations  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund. 
Financial  Report  for  the  Year  Ended  31  December 

1951.  E/ICEF/193,   April   10,   1952.     15  pp.   mimeo. 
Arrangement  of  Business  at  the  Fourteenth  Session.    E/L. 

315,  May  16,  1952.     8  pp.  mimeo. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952.  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  on  S. 
30S6.    May  8,  9,  and  13,  1952.    140  pp. 

General  Ridgway.  Hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  U.S.  Senate,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
Discussion  with  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway  re  Far 
Eastern  Situation,  Koje-Do  POW  Uprising,  and  Nato 
Policies.    May  21,  1952.    34  pp. 

Food  and  Famine.  Procedures  for  International  Action 
in  the  Event  of  Emergency  Famines  Arising  from 
Natural  Causes.  E/2220,  May  14,  1952.  16  pp. 
mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  Work 
Programme  and  Priorities  1952-1953.  E/2221,  May 
19,  1952.     36  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Development  of  Under-developed  Countries. 
Methods  to  Increase  World  Productivity  (General 
Assembly  Resolution  522    (VI)).     E/2224,  May  21, 

1952.  5  pp.  mimeo. 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Unrra  Supplies.  Report  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General.    E/2227,  May  23, 1952.     35  pp.  mimeo. 

Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities. 
Report  by  the  Secretary-General  under  Council  resolu- 
tion 414  B  11  (XIII)  on  the  future  work  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  fields  of  prevention  of  discrimination 
and  protection  of  minorities.  E/2229,  May  23,  1952. 
36  pp.  mimeo. 

Freedom  of  Information.  Annotated  list  of  documents 
prepared  for  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  sessions  of 
the  Sub-Commission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and 
of  the  Press.    E/2231,  May  27,  1952.    5  pp.  mimeo. 

Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance.  Report  of 
the  Technical  Assistance  Committee  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Expanded  Programme.  B/2238,  May 
29,  1952.     18  pp.  mimeo. 


Teaching  of  the  Purposes  and  Principles,  the  Structure 
and  Activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Special- 
ized Agencies  in  Schools  and  Educational  Institutions 
of  Member  States.  Report  by  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nalions  and  the  Director-General  of 
Unesco.    E/2184/Add.  2,  May  23,  1952.    21  pp.  mimeo. 


General  Assembly 

Report  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  to  the  General  Assembly.  A/2126,  May  29, 
1952.     39  pp.  mimeo. 

Replies  of  Governments  (Non-Self-Governing  Territories) 
A/AC.58/l/Add.l,  May  28,  1952.     10  pp.  mimeo. 


Trusteeship  Council 

Examination  of  Annual  Reports.  Observations  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  on  the  reports  for  1951  on  the  Trust 
Territories  of  Tanganyika,  Togoland  under  British 
administration,  Togoland  under  French  administra- 
tion, Cameroons  under  British  administration,  and 
Cameroons  under  French  administration.  T/1012, 
June  17,  1952.     21  pp.  mimeo. 

Land  Utilization  in  Somaliland  Under  Italian  Adminis- 
tration. Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment. T/AC.36/L.50,  May  12,  1952.  10  pp. 
mimeo. 

Population,  Land  Categories  and  Tenure  in  Togoland 
Under  French  Administration.  Working  paper  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretariat.  T/AC.36/L.51,  May  14, 
1952.     13  pp.  mimeo. 

Memorandum  Submitted  by  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization.  Trans- 
mitted in  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  Secretary-General 
of  April  18,  1952,  inviting  Unesco  to  consider  the  type 
and  manner  of  assistance  which  it  might  give  to  the 
Committee  on  Rural  Economic  Development  of  the 
Trust  Territories  in  connection  with  its  study. 
T/AC.36/L.52,  May  20,  1952.     6  pp.  mimeo. 

Rural  Economic  Development  of  the  Trust  Territories. 
Draft  Second  Progress  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Rural  Economic  Development  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritories.    T/AC.36/L.53,  May  26,  1952.     7  pp.  mimeo. 

Land  Utilization  in  New  Guinea.  Memorandum  sub- 
mitted by  the  Australian  Government.  T/AC.36/L.56, 
June  3,  1952.     5  pp.  mimeo. 

Standing  Committee  on  Administrative  Unions.  Texts  of 
documents  referred  to  in  the  letter  dated  March 
8,  1952  from  the  representative  of  France  on 
the  Trusteeship  Council  to  the  Secretary -Gen- 
eral.    T/C.1/L.24,  April  29,  1952.     13  pp.  mimeo. 

Social  Advancement  in  Trust  Territories.  (General  As- 
sembly Resolution  323  (IV))  Penal  Sanctions  for 
Breach  of  Labour  Contracts  by  Indigenous  Inhabi- 
tants.    T/9S5,  May  5,  1952.     15  pp.  mimeo. 

Summaries  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  East  Africa  Central 
Legislative  Assembly.  Working  paper  prepared  by 
the  Secretariat.  T/C.1/L.25,  May  20,  1952.  8  pp. 
mimeo. 

Information  Relating  to  Paragraph  7  of  Resolution  293 
(VII)  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  Concerning  Ad- 
ministrative Unions.  Working  paper  prepared  by  the 
Secretariat.     T/C.1/L.26,  May  23, 1952.     9  pp.  mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland  Under 
Italian  Administration.  Working  paper  prepared 
by  the  Secretariat.  T/L.266,  June  6,  1952.  59  pp. 
mimeo. 

Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi. 
Working  paper  prepared  by  the  Secretariat.  T/L.267, 
June  11,  1952.     57  pp.  mimeo. 

Tenth  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Petitions. 
T/L.273,  June  4,  1952.     64  pp.  mimeo. 
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Two  Covenants  on  Human  Rights  Being  Drafted 


DRAFTS  RELATING  TO  CIVIL    AND    POLITICAL    RIGHTS    AND  TO  ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL  AND 
CULTURAL  RIGHTS  REVISED  AT  1952    SESSION    OF  U.  N.    COMMISSION  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


~by  James  Simsarian 


The  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  re- 
viewed sections  of  the  two  draft  Covenants  on 
Human  Rights  at  its  9-week  session  at  New  York 
from  April  14  to  June  13,  1952.  The  Commis- 
sion decided  to  ask  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil to  instruct  the  Commission  to  complete  its  work 
on  the  two  draft  Covenants  at  its  next  session  in 
1953,  prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  drafts 
by  the  Council  and  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Commission  divided  the  previous  draft  of 
a  Covenant  on  Human  Rights  into  two  Covenants 
at  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly — one  Cove- 
nant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and  the  other 
Covenant  on  Economic,  Social,  and  Cultural 
Rights.  The  Commission  rejected  a  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
to  combine  the  two  documents  into  a  single 
Covenant. 

The  two  Covenants  are  being  drafted  in  the 
form  of  treaties,  to  be  opened  for  ratification  or 
accession  by  Governments  after  they  are  finally 
drafted  by  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly.  Each  Cove- 
nant will  come  into  force  when  it  is  ratified  by  20 
countries  and  will  apply  only  to  countries  which 
ratify  it.  The  Covenants  are  in  contrast  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  (ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assembly  on  December  10, 
1948),  which  was  drafted  not  in  the  form  of  a 
treaty  but  as  a  declaration  without  legally  binding 
force. 

As  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentative on  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
pointed  out  at  the  close  of  the  1952  session  of  the 
Commission : * 

The  drafting  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  of  the  Covenants  on  Human  Kights  are  part 
of  an  international  effort  designed  to  acquaint  the  world 

1  Bulletin  of  June  30,  1952,  p.  1024. 


with  the  ideas  of  freedom  and  of  the  vital  necessity  for 
their  preservation  and  extension.  Such  an  effort  is  in- 
dispensable in  this  day  when  totalitarian  concepts  are 
being  spread  vigorously  not  only  by  Communists  but  also 
by  the  remnants  of  nazism  and  fascism.  The  U.N.  cam- 
paign for  the  promotion  of  human  rights  must  be  con- 
tinued and  prosecuted  successfully  if  our  free  way  of 
life  is  to  be  preserved. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  stressed  the  point  that: 

Neither  of  the  Covenants  as  now  drafted  contains  any 
provisions  which  depart  from  the  American  way  of  life 
in  the  direction  of  communism,  socialism,  syndicalism  or 
statism.  When  such  provisions  have  been  proposed,  the 
United  States  has  opposed  them ;  every  proposal  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  to  write  "statism"  into 
the  Covenant  has  been  defeated.  ...  In  its  approach  to 
the  economic  and  social  articles,  as  well  as  the  civil  and 
political  articles,  the  U.S.  delegation  has  been  guided  by 
our  Constitution  and  by  existing  statutes  and  policies 
approved  by  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government. 


Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  retained  in 
the  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  the 
basic  civil  and  political  rights  which  have  been 
included  in  the  draft  Covenant  since  it  was  first 
considered  by  the  Commission  in  1947.  They 
have  been  reviewed  and  revised  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  Drafting  Committee  in  1947,  1948, 
1949,  and  1950,  as  well  as  at  its  session  in  New 
York  this  year.  These  basic  civil  and  political 
rights  are  well-known  in  American  tradition  and 
law.  They  include  the  right  to  life,  protection 
against  torture,  slavery,  forced  labor,  arbitrary 
arrest  or  detention,  freedom  to  leave  a  country, 
freedom  to  return  to  one's  country,  right  to  a  fair 
and  public  hearing  by  an  independent  and  impar- 
tial tribunal,  right  to  be  presumed  innocent  until 
proved  guilty,  protection  against  ex  post  facto 
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laws,  freedom  of  religion,  expression,  assembly 
and  association,  and  equality  before  the  law.2 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

As  at  previous  sessions  of  the  Commission,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  sought  to 
weaken  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant  but  these 
efforts  were  rejected  by  the  Commission.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  consideration  of  the  article  on  free- 
dom of  expression,3  the  U.S.S.R.  proposed  that 
this  freedom  be  limited  "in  the  interests  of  democ- 
racy." The  U.S.S.R.  has  repeatedly  sought  to 
distort  the  term  "democracy"  by  claiming  that  it 
is  descriptive  of  the  Communist  State.  In  line 
with  its  usual  practice,  the  U.S.S.R.  was  obvi- 
ously seeking  by  its  amendment  to  insert  language 
so  that  it  could  later  claim  that  this  freedom 
did  not  go  beyond  the  limited  scope  of  the  Soviet 
Constitution  which  allows  the  right  of  expression 
only  to  those  supporting  the  Communist  State. 
This  effort  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  negate  the  provision 
on  freedom  of  expression  in  the  Covenant  was  re- 
jected, with  only  three  members  voting  for  it, 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  two  satellites,  the  Ukraine 
and  Poland.  The  U.S.S.R.  submitted  a  similar 
amendment  in  an  effort  to  limit  the  provisions  of 
the  Covenant  on  freedom  of  assembly  and  associa- 
tion, but  this  amendment  was  also  rejected,  with 
the  same  three  being  the  only  members  of  the 
Commission  voting  for  the  amendment. 

In  the  case  of  the  article  of  the  Covenant 4  call- 
ing for  a  fair  and  public  hearing  by  an  independ- 
ent and  impartial  tribunal,  the  U.S.S.R.  proposed 
the  elimination  of  the  term  "impartial"  by  an 
amendment  it  submitted  to  the  Commission.  The 
Commission,  however,  rejected  this  amendment. 

Complaint  and  Reporting  Procedures 

The  Commission  had  only  sufficient  time  at  its 
1952  session  to  review  the  substantive  articles  re- 
lating to  civil  and  political  rights  and  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  rights.  The  Commission  ac- 
cordingly did  not  review  the  complaint  machinery 
drafted  at  previous  sessions  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  alleged  violations  of  the  articles 
on  civil  and  political  rights.5  The  draft  Cove- 
nant has  thus  far  provided  only  for  the  filing  of 
complaints  by  countries  ratifying  the  Covenant. 
Such  complaints  may  be  filed  only  against  coun- 
tries which  have  ratified  the  Covenant.  The 
Commission  has  rejected  proposals  submitted  by 
some  members  of  the  Commission  to  authorize 
individuals,  groups,  or  non-governmental  organi- 

*  Articles  5  to  19  of  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights. 

"Article  16  of  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights. 

*  Article  12,  par.  1,  of  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights. 

'Articles  20  to  46  of  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights. 


zations  to  file  complaints.  These  issues  will  no 
doubt  be  considered  again  by  the  Commission  at 
its  session  next  year.  The  Commission  will  also 
no  doubt  consider  at  that  time  the  reporting  pro- 
cedure proposed  for  the  Covenant  on  Economic, 
Social,  and  Cultural  Rights.6 

Covenant  on  Economic,  Social,  and  Cultural  Rights 

The  draft  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social,  and 
Cultural  Rights  sets  forth  provisions  relating  to 
employment,  conditions  of  work,  trade-unions, 
social  security,  motherhood,  maternity,  children, 
young  persons,  the  family,  food,  clothing,  hous- 
ing, standard  of  living,  health,  education,  science, 
and  culture.7 

Differences  Between  Two  Covenants 

In  drafting  the  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social, 
and  Cultural  Rights,  the  Commission  recognized 
that  the  provisions  of  this  Covenant  differed  in  a 
number  of  respects  from  the  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights.  These  differences  were  set  forth 
in  the  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social,  and  Cul- 
tural Rights  in  a  number  of  ways : 

(1)  The  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights 
were  recognized  as  objectives  to  be  achieved  "pro- 
gressively." 8  In  the  case  of  the  civil  and  political 
rights,  countries  ratifying  the  Covenant  will  be 
under  an  obligation  to  take  necessary  steps  to  give 
effect  to  these  rights.9  A  much  longer  period  of 
time  is  clearly  contemplated  under  the  Covenant 
on  Economic,  Social,  and  Cultural  Rights  for  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  this  Covenant. 
The  term  "rights"  is  used  in  both  the  civil  and 
political  articles  and  the  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural articles.  This  term  is  used,  however,  in  two 
different  senses.  The  civil  and  political  rights 
are  looked  upon  as  "rights"  to  be  given  effect  im- 
mediately. The  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
rights,  although  recognized  as  "rights,"  are  looked 
upon  as  goals  toward  which  countries  ratifying 
the  Covenant  would  undertake  to  strive  and  to 
achieve  these  objectives  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
available  resources. 

(2)  It  was  recognized  that  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  rights  were  to  be  achieved  by  many  means 
and  methods,  private  as  well  as  public,  and  not 
solely  through  legislation.  Article  2  of  the  Cov- 
enant on  Economic,  Social,  and  Cultural  Rights 
expressly  states  that  the  rights  recognized  in  that 
Covenant  are  to  be  achieved  "by  other  means"  as 
well  as  by  legislation.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission acknowledged  that  the  reference  to  "other 
means"  was  a  recognition  by  them  that  the  rights 

6  Articles  17  to  26  of  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights. 

7  Articles  6  to  16  of  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights. 

8  Article  2,  par.  1,  of  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social,  and 
Cultural  Rights. 

9  Article  2,  par.  2,  of  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights. 
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set  forth  in  this  Covenant  could  be  achieved 
through  private  as  well  as  governmental  action. 
The  obligation  of  a  country  ratifying  this  Cove- 
nant will  be  to  take  steps  to  promote  conditions  for 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  progress  and 
development. 

The  U.S.S.R.  repeatedly  urged  this  year,  in  the 
same  manner  that  it  urged  last  year  in  the  Com- 
mission, that  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights 
be  stated  in  terms  of  state  legislation  only,  but 
other  members  of  the  Commission  rejected  this 
approach. 

(3)  The  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights 
were  necessarily  drafted  in  general  terms  as  con- 
trasted to  the  articles  on  civil  and  political  rights. 
It  was  felt  by  the  Commission  that  since  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  rights  were  stated  in 
terms  of  broad  objectives,  general  language  would 
be  adequate. 

Covenants  Are  Non-Self-Executing 

There  is  appropriate  language  in  both  Cove- 
nants to  assure  that  they  are  non-self-executing. 

Article  2  of  the  draft  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights  provides  that  where  the  rights 
recognized  in  the  Covenant  have  not  already  been 
"provided  for  by  existing  legislative  or  other 
measures,  each  [Contracting]  State  undertakes  to 
take  the  necessary  steps,  in  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes  and  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Covenant,  to  adopt  such  legislative  or  other 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
rights  recognized  in  this  Covenant". 

This  article  makes  it  clear  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Covenant  would  not,  themselves,  be  enforce- 
able in  the  courts  as  "the  supreme  Law  of  the 
Land"  under  article  VI  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
The  United  States,  however,  when  it  becomes  a 
party  to  the  Covenant,  would,  together  with  other 
contracting  countries,  have  a  firm  obligation  to 
enact  the  necessary  legislative  or  other  measures 
to  give  effect  to  the  rights  set  forth  in  the  Cove- 
nant to  the  extent  such  measures  have  not  already 
been  enacted.  Such  legislative  or  other  measures 
which  are  enacted  would,  of  course,  be  enforceable 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Article  2  of  the  draft  Covenant  on  Economic, 
Social,  and  Cultural  Rights  similarly  ensures  the 
non-self -executing  character  of  its  provisions. 
Under  this  Covenant,  each  contracting  country 
undertakes  to  take  steps  "with  a  view  to  achieving 
progressively  the  full  realization  of  the  rights 
recognized  in  this  Covenant  by  legislative  as  well 
as  by  other  means."  There  is  a  recognition  by  this 
phraseology  of  the  need  for  affirmative  action  for 
the  achievement  of  the  rights  set  forth  in  this  Cov- 
enant. The  provisions  of  this  Covenant  would 
not,  themselves,  be  enforceable  in  the  courts  as 
"the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land"  under  article  VI 
of  the  United  States  Constitution. 


Covenants  Not  to  Lower  Existing  Standards 

Provision  is  included  in  each  of  the  Covenant! 
to  make  it  expressly  clear  that  "there  shall  be  no 
restriction  upon  or  derogation  from  any  of  the 
fundamental  human  rights  recognized  or  existing 
in  any  Contracting  State  pursuant  to  the  law  [of 
that  State]  ...  on  the  pretext  that  the  pres- 
ent Covenant  does  not  recognize  such  rights  or 
that  it  recognizes  them  to  a  lesser  extent".10  The 
Commission  included  this  provision  in  the  Cove- 
nants to  stress  the  point  that  under  no  circum- 
stances should  either  Covenant  be  utilized  as  a 
pretext  for  any  decrease  in  the  higher  standards 
existing  in  some  countries  (such  as  the  United 
States)  with  respect  to  fundamental  human  rights 
accorded  to  persons  in  these  countries  because  of 
more  advanced  Constitutional  safeguards  or  for 
any  other  reason. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Commission  changed  the 
word  "shall"  to  "may"  in  the  provisions  on  ex- 
ceptions in  the  articles  on  freedom  of  religion, 
expression,  assembly,  and  association  u  to  make 
it  entirely  clear  that  the  exceptions  to  these  rights 
are  permissive  only  and  not  in  any  sense  manda- 
tory. In  no  instance  is  any  country  called  upon 
to  apply  these  permissive  restrictions. 

With  the  inclusion  of  these  provisions  and 
changes,  the  members  of  the  Commission  sought 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  Covenant  lowering 
any  existing  higher  standards  of  freedom  in  any 
country.  They  stressed  the  fact  that  the  objective 
of  the  two  Covenants  is  to  raise  standards  in  coun- 
tries not  so  advanced  as  other  countries  with  re- 
spect to  human  rights  and  freedoms. 


Federal-State  Article 

The  Commission  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to 
consider  the  inclusion  of  a  Federal-State  article 
in  the  two  Covenants.  The  U.S.  delegation,  to- 
gether with  the  delegations  of  Australia  and  India, 
however,  submitted  a  new  draft  of  a  Federal-State 
article  to  the  Commission;  it  will  doubtless  be 
considered  at  its  1953  session.  The  U.S.  delega- 
tion has  insisted  on  the  inclusion  of  such  an  article 
in  the  Covenants  since  the  earliest  U.N.  considera- 
tion of  the  Covenant  in  1947.  The  Federal-State 
article  would  ensure  that  the  constitutional  bal- 
ance between  the  powers  delegated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  to  our  Federal  Government,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
States,  on  the  other,  would  not  be  altered  by  the 
proposed  Covenants  on  Human  Rights. 

Under  the  proposed  Federal-State  article,  the 
United  States,  upon  its  ratification  of  a  Covenant, 
would  undertake  the  same  obligations  as  other 


"Article  4,  par.  2,  of  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights ;  see  also  article  5,  par.  2,  of  Covenant  on  Economic, 
Social,  and  Cultural  Rights. 

11  Articles  15,  16,  17,  and  18  of  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights. 
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ratifying  countries  with  respect  to  rights  set  forth 
in  that  Covenant  which  fall  within  the  constitu- 
tional jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government. 
With  respect  to  provisions  which  are  wholly  or 
in  part  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  states, 
the  only  obligation  of  the  United  States  would  be 
to  bring  these  provisions  to  the  notice  of  the  ap- 
propriate authorities  of  the  individual  states  with 
a  favorable  recommendation  and  a  request  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  law  of  the  states  in  relation 
to  these  provisions  of  the  Covenant.  The  United 
States  would  transmit  this  information  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Federal-State  article  as  now  proposed  ex- 
pressly provides  that  the  Covenant  "shall  not  op- 
erate so  as  to  bring  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  authority  of  a  Federal  State  .  .  .  any 
of  the  matters  referred  to  in  this  Covenant  which 
independently  of  the  Covenant,  would  not  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  authority." 
The  Federal-State  division  of  powers  in  the 
United  States  would  be  preserved  by  this  pro- 
vision; the  national  power  would  not  be  increased. 
The  proposal  for  a  Federal-State  article  makes 
it  clear  that  the  obligations  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Covenant  would  be  lim- 
ited to  matters  which  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  are  within  the  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion independent  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
Covenant  itself. 

Self- Deter  mi  nation 

The  Commission  approved  three  paragraphs  of 
an  article  on  self-determination  for  inclusion  in 
both  Covenants.  The  first  two  paragraphs  were 
along  the  lines  of  language  adopted  at  the  sixth 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  February  5, 
1952.  The  third  paragraph  was  added  by  the 
Commission.  The  United  States  Delegation  Voted 
for  the  first  two  paragraphs  but  opposed  the  third 
paragraph.  In  voting  for  the  first  two  para- 
graphs, tha  United  States  delegation  explained 
that  it,  however,  reserved  its  position  to  propose 
changes  in  these  paragraphs  in  the  future. 

The  first  paragraph  recognizes  that  "All  peoples 
and  all  nations  shall  have  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination, namely,  the  right  freely  to  determine 
their  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural 
status.'  The  second  paragraph  calls  on  all 
countries  to  promote  the  realization  of  the  right 
of  self-determination  in  all  their  territories  and 
to  respect  the  maintenance  of  that  right  in  other 
countries  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  third  para- 
graph, which  the  U.S.  delegation  opposed,  pro- 
vides that  "the  right  of  the  peoples  to  self-deter- 
mination shall  also  include  permanent  sovereignty 
over  their  natural  wealth  and  resources.  In  no 
case  may  a  people  be  deprived  of  its  own  means 
of  subsistence  on  the  grounds  of  any  rights  that 
may  be  claimed  by  other  States." 
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DRAFT    COVENANT    ON    CIVIL    AND    POLITICAL 
RIGHTS 

(Preamble  and  first  19  articles  were  revised  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  at  its  April-June  1952  Session) 

Preamble 

The  States  Parties  hereto, 

Considering,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
proclaimed  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  recog- 
nition of  the  inherent  dignity  and  of  the  equal  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  all  members  of  the  human  family  is 
the  foundation  of  freedom,  justice  and  peace  in  the  world, 

Recognizing  that  these  rights  are  derived  from  the 
inherent  dignity  of  the  human  person, 

Recognizing  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the  ideal  of  free  men  en- 
joying civil  and  political  freedom  and  freedom  from  fear 
and  want  can  only  be  achieved  if  conditions  are  created 
whereby  everyone  may  enjoy  his  civil  and  political  rights, 
as  well  as  his  economic,  social  and  cultural  rights, 

Considering  the  obligation  of  States  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  to  promote  universal  respect  for, 
and  observance  of,  human  rights  and  freedoms, 

Realizing  that  the  individual,  having  duties  to  other 
individuals  and  to  the  community  to  which  he  belongs, 
is  under  responsibility  to  strive  for  the  promotion  and 
observance  of  the  rights  recognized  in  this  Covenant, 

Agree  upon  the  following  articles : 

PARTI 

Article  1  [Self-Determination^ 

[The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  drafted  this  article 
at  its  1952  Session.  The  Commission  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  consider  whether  the  provisions  of  Parts  II 
and  IV  should  apply  to  this  Article  1] 

1.  All  peoples  and  all  nations  shall  have  the  right  of 
self-determination,  namely,  the  right  freely  to  determine 
their  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  status. 

2.  All  States,  including  those  having  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  non-self-governing  and  trust  terri- 
tories and  those  controlling  in  whatsoever  manner  the 
exercise  of  that  right  by  another  people,  shall  promote 
the  realization  of  that  right  in  all  their  territories,  and 
shall  respect  the  maintenance  of  that  right  in  other  States, 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

3.  The  right  of  the  peoples  to  self-determination  shall 
also  include  permanent  sovereignty  over  their  natural 
wealth  and  resources.  In  no  case  may  a  people  be  de- 
prived of  its  own  means  of  subsistence  on  the  grounds  of 
any  rights  that  may  be  claimed  by  other  States. 

PART  II   [GENERAL  PROVISIONS] 

Article  2 

1.  Each  State  Party  hereto  undertakes  to  respect  and 
to  ensure  to  all  individuals  within  its  territory  and  sub- 
ject to  its  jurisdiction  the  rights  recognized  in  this  Cove- 
nant, without  distinction  of  any  kind,  such  as  race,  colour, 
sex,  language,  religion,  political  or  other  opinion,  national 
or  social  origin,  property,  birth  or  other  status. 

2.  Where  not  already  provided  for  by  existing  legisla- 
tive or  other  measures,  each  State  undertakes  to  take  the 
necessary  steps,  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  proc- 
esses and  with  the  provisions  of  this  Covenant,  to  adopt 
such  legislative  or  other  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  the  rights  recognized  in  this  Covenant. 

3.  Each  State  Party  hereto  undertakes: 

(a)  To  insure  that  any  person  whose  rights  or  free- 
doms as  herein  recognized  are  violated  shall  have  an  ef- 
fective remedy,  notwithstanding  that  the  violation  has 
beei  committed  by  persons  acting  in  an  official  capacity ; 
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(b)  To  develop  the  possibilities  of  judicial  remedy 
and  to  ensure  that  any  person  claiming  such  a  remedy 
shall  have  his  right  thereto  determined  by  competent  au- 
thorities, political,  administrative  or  judicial ; 

(c)  To  ensure  that  the  competent  authorities  shall 
enforce  such  remedies  when  granted. 

Article  3 

1.  In  time  of  public  emergency  which  threatens  the 
life  of  the  nation  and  the  existence  of  which  is  officially 
proclaimed,  the  States  Parties  hereto  may  take  measures 
derogating  from  their  obligations  under  this  Covenant  to 
the  extent  strictly  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situ- 
ation, provided  that  such  measures  are  not  inconsistent 
with  tlieir  other  obligations  under  international  law  and 
do  not  involve  discrimination  solely  on  the  ground  of  race, 
colour,  sex,  language,  religion  or  social  origin. 

2.  No  derogation  from  Articles  3,  4,  5  (paragraphs  1 
and  2),  7,  11, 12  and  13  may  be  made  under  this  provision. 

3.  Any  State  Party  hereto  availing  itself  of  the  right 
of  derogation  shall  inform  immediately  the  other  States 
Parties  to  the  Covenant,  through  the  intermediary  of  the 
Secretary  General,  of  the  provisions  from  which  it  has 
derogated,  the  reasons  by  which  it  was  actuated  and  the 
date  on  which  it  has  terminated  such  derogation. 

Article  4 

1.  Nothing  in  this  Covenant  may  be  interpreted  as  im- 
plying for  any  State,  group  or  person  any  right  to  engage 
in  any  activity  or  perform  any  act  aimed  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  recognized  herein 
or  at  tlieir  limitation  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  provided 
for  in  this  Covenant. 

2.  There  shall  be  no  restriction  upon  or  derogation  from 
any  of  the  fundamental  human  rights  recognized  or  exist- 
ing in  any  Contracting  State  pursuant  to  law,  conventions, 
regulations  or  custom  on  the  pretext  that  the  present 
Covenant  does  not  recognize  such  rights  or  that  it  recog- 
nizes them  to  a  lesser  extent. 

PART   III    [CIVIL  AND  POLITICAL   RIGHTS] 

Article  5 

1.  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his  life. 
Everyone's  right  to  life  shall  be  protected  by  law. 

2.  In  countries  where  capital  punishment  exists,  sen- 
tence of  death  may  be  imposed  only  as  a  penalty  for  the 
most  serious  crimes  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  a  compe- 
tent court  and  in  accordance  with  law  not  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
or  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

3.  Anyone  sentenced  to  death  shall  have  the  right  to 
seek  pardon  or  commutation  of  the  sentence.  Amnesty, 
pardon  or  commutation  of  the  sentence  of  death  may  be 
granted  in  all  cases. 

4.  Sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  carried  out  on  a 
pregnant  woman. 

Article  6 
No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  torture  or  to  cruel,  inhuman 
or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment.  In  particular, 
no  one  shall  be  subjected  without  his  free  consent  to  medi- 
cal or  scientific  experimentation  involving  risk,  where 
snch  is  not  required  by  his  state  of  physical  or  mental 
health. 

Article  7 

1.  No  one  shall  be  held  in  slavery ;  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  in  all  their  forms  shall  be  prohibited. 

2.  No  one  shall  be  held  in  servitude. 

3.  (a)  No  one  shall  be  required  to  perform  forced  or 
compulsory  labour. 

(b)  The  preceding  sub-paragraph  shall  not  be  held 
to  preclude,  in  countries  where  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour  may  be  imposed  as  a  punishment  for  a  crime,  the 
performance  of  hard  labour  in  pursuance  of  a  sentence  to 
such  punishment  by  a  competent  court. 


(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph   the  tern 

"forced  or  compulsory  labour"  shall  not  Include: 

(i)  Any  work  or  service,  not  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (b),  normally  required  of  a  person  who  Is  un- 
der detention  in  consequence  of  a  lawful  order  of  a  court  ; 
(ii)  Any  service  of  a  military  character  and,  in 
countries  where  conscientious  objection  is  recognized,  any 
national  service  required  by  law  of  conscientious 
objectors ; 

(iii)  Any  service  exacted  in  cases  of  emergen';,  or 
calamity  threatening  the  life  or  well-being  of  the 
community ; 

(iv)  Any  work  or  service  which  forms  part  of 
normal  civic  obligations. 

Article  8 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  liberty  and  security  of 
person.  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest  or 
detention.  No  one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  except 
on  such  grounds  and  in  accordance  with  such  procedure 
as  are  established  by  law. 

2.  Anyone  who  is  arrested  shall  be  informed,  at  the 
time  of  arrest,  of  the  reasons  for  his  arrest  and  shall  be 
promptly  informed  of  any  charges  against  him. 

3.  Anyone  arrested  or  detained  on  a  criminal  charge 
shall  be  brought  promptly  before  a  judge  or  other  officer 
authorized  by  law  to  exercise  judicial  power  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  trial  within  a  reasonable  time  or  to  release. 
It  shall  not  be  the  general  rule  that  persons  awaiting 
trial  shall  be  detained  in  custody,  but  release  may  be  sub- 
ject to  guarantees  to  appear  for  trial,  at  any  other  stage 
of  the  judicial  proceedings,  and,  should  occasion  arise,  for 
execution  of  the  judgment. 

4.  Anyone  who  is  deprived  of  his  liberty  by  arrest  or 
detention  shall  be  entitled  to  take  proceedings  before  a 
court,  in  order  that  such  court  may  decide  without  delay 
on  the  lawfulness  of  his  detention  and  order  his  release 
if  the  detention  is  not  lawful. 

5.  Anyone  who  has  been  the  victim  of  unlawful  arrest 
or  deprivation  of  liberty  shall  have  an  enforceable  right 
to  compensation. 

Article  9 

No  one  shall  be  imprisoned  merely  on  the  ground  of 
inability  to  fulfil  a  contractual  obligation. 

Article  10 

1.  Subject  to  any  general  law  of  the  State  concerned 
which  provides  for  such  reasonable  restrictions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  national  security,  public  safety, 
health  or  morals  or  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others, 
consistent  with  the  other  rights  recognized  in  this 
Covenant : 

(a)  Everyone  legally  within  the  territory  of  a  State 
shall,  within  that  territory,  have  the  right  to  (i)  liberty 
of  movement  and  (ii)  freedom  to  choose  his  residence; 

(b)  Everyone  shall  be  free  to  leave  any  country  in- 
cluding his  own. 

2.  (a)  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  exile; 
(b)   Subject  to  the  preceding  sub-paragraph,  anyone 

shall  be  free  to  enter  his  own  country. 
Article  11 
An  alien  lawfully  in  the  territory  of  a  State  party  hereto 
may  be  expelled  therefrom  only  in  pursuance  of  a  decision 
reached  in  accordance  with  law  and  shall,  except  where 
compelling  reasons  of  national  security  otherwise  require, 
be  allowed  to  submit  the  reasons  against  his  expulsion 
and  to  have  his  case  reviewed  by  and  be  represented  for 
the  purpose  before  the  competent  authority  or  a  person  or 
persons  specially  designated  by  the  competent  authority. 

Article  12 

1.  All  persons  shall  be  equal  before  the  courts  or  tri- 
bunals. In  the  determination  of  any  criminal  charge 
against  him,  or  of  his  rights  and  obligations  in  a  suit  at 
law,  everyone  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fair  and  public  hearing 
by  a  competent,  independent  and  impartial  tribunal  es- 
tablished by  law.    The  Press  and  public  may  be  excluded 
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from  all  or  part  of  a  trial  for  reasons  of  morals,  public 
order  or  national  security  in  a  democratic  society,  or  when 
the  interest  of  the  private  lives  of  the  parties  so  requires, 
or  to  the  extent  strictly  necessary  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  in  sptvial  circumstances  where  publicity  would 
prejudice  the  interest  of  justice;  but  any  Judgment 
rendered  in  a  criminal  case  or  In  a  suit  at  law  shall  be 
pronounced  publicly  except  where  the  interest  of  juveniles 
otherwise  requires  or  the  proceedings  concern  matrimonial 
disputes  or  the  guardianship  of  children. 

l'.  Everyone  charged  with  a  criminal  offence  shall  have 
the  right  to  be  presumed  innocent  until  proved  guilty 
according  to  law.  In  the  determination  of  any  criminal 
charge  against  him,  everyone  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
following  minimum  guarantees,  in  full  equality: 

(a)  To  be  informed  promptly  in  a  language  which 
he  understands  and  in  detail  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation  against  him; 

(b)  To  have  adequate  time  and  facilities  for  the 
preparation  of  his  defence; 

(c)  To  defend  himself  in  person  or  through  legal 
assistance  of  his  own  choosing;  to  be  informed,  if  he  does 
not  have  legal  assistance,  of  this  right ;  and  to  have  legal 
assistance  assigned  to  him,  in  any  case  where  the  interests 
of  justice  so  require,  and  without  payment  by  him  in  any 
such  case  where  he  does  not  have  sufficient  means  to  pay 
for  it : 

(d)  To  examine,  or  have  examined  the  witnesses 
against  him  and  to  obtain  the  attendance  and  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  on  his  behalf  under  the  same  conditions 
as  witnesses  against  him ; 

(e)  To  have  the  free  assistance  of  an  interpreter  if 
he  cannot  understand  or  speak  the  language  used  in  court ; 

(f)  Not  to  be  compelled  to  testify  against  himself, 
or  to  confess  guilt. 

3.  In  the  case  of  juveniles,  the  procedure  shall  be  such 
as  will  take  account  of  their  age  and  the  desirability 
of  promoting  their  rehabilitation. 

4.  In  any  case  where  by  a  final  decision  a  person  has 
been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offence  and  where  subse- 
quently his  conviction  has  been  reversed  or  he  has  been 
pardoned  on  the  ground  that  a  new  or  newly  discovered 
fact  shows  conclusively  that  there  has  been  a  miscarriage 
of  justice,  the  person  who  has  suffered  punishment  as  a 
result  of  such  conviction  shall  be  compensated  unless  it 
Is  proved  that  the  non-disclosure  of  the  unknown  fact  in 
time  is  wholly  or  partly  attributable  to  him. 

Article  13 

1.  No  one  shall  be  held  guilty  of  any  criminal  offence 
on  account  of  any  act  or  omission  which  did  not  consti- 
tute a  criminal  offence,  under  national  or  international 
law,  at  the  time  when  it  was  committed.  Nor  shall  a 
heavier  penalty  be  imposed  than  the  one  that  was  appli- 
cable at  the  time  when  the  criminal  offence  was  committed. 
If.  subsequent  to  the  commission  of  the  offence,  provision 
is  made  by  law  for  the  imposition  of  a  lighter  penalty,  the 
offender  shall  benefit  thereby. 

2.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  prejudice  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  any  person  for  any  act  or  omission,  which, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  committed,  was  criminal  accord- 
ing to  the  general  principles  of  law  recognized  by  the 
community  of  nations. 

Article  Uf 

Everyone  shall  have  the  right  to  recognition  every- 
where as  a  person  before  the  law. 

Article  15 

1.  Everyone  shall  have  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience  and  religion.  This  right  shall  include  freedom 
to  maintain  or  to  change  his  religion  or  belief,  and  free- 
dom, either  individually  or  in  community  with  others 
and  in  public  or  private,  to  manifest  his  religion  or  be- 
lief in  worship,  observance,  practice  and  teaching. 

2.  No  one  shall  be  subject  to  coercion  which  would 
impair  his  freedom  to  maintain  or  to  change  his  religion 
or  belief. 

8.  Freedom  to  manifest  one's  religion  or  beliefs  may 


be  subject  only  to  such  limitations  as  are  prescribed  by 
law  and  are  necessary  to  protect  public  safety,  order, 
health,  or  morals  or  the  fundamental  rights  and  freedoms 
of  others. 

Article  16 

1.  Everyone  shall  have  the  right  to  hold  opinions  with- 
out interference. 

2.  Everyone  shall  have  the  right  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion ;  this  right  shall  include  freedom  to  seek,  receive 
and  impart  information  and  ideas  of  all  kinds,  regardless 
of  frontiers,  either  orally,  in  writing  or  in  print,  in  the 
form  of  art,  or  through  any  other  media  of  his  choice. 

3.  The  exercise  of  the  rights  provided  for  in  the  fore- 
going paragraph  carries  with  it  special  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. It  may  therefore  be  subject  to  certain  restric- 
tions, but  these  shall  be  such  only  as  are  provided  by  law 
and  are  necessary,  (1)  for  respect  of  the  rights  or  reputa- 
tions of  others,  (2)  for  the  protection  of  national  security 
or  of  public  order,  or  of  public  health  or  morals. 

Article  17 

The  right  of  peaceful  assembly  shall  be  recognized. 
No  restrictions  may  be  placed  on  the  exercise  of  this  right 
other  than  those  imposed  in  conformity  with  the  law  and 
which  are  necessary  in  a  democratic  society  in  the  in- 
terests of  national  security  or  public  safety,  public  order, 
the  protection  of  public  health  or  morals  or  the  protection 
of  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others. 

Article  18 

1.  Everyone  shall  have  the  right  to  freedom  of  associa- 
tion with  others,  including  the  right  to  form  and  join  trade 
unions  for  the  protection  of  his  interests. 

2.  No  restrictions  may  be  placed  on  the  exercise  of 
this  right  other  than  those  prescribed  by  law  and  which 
are  necessary  in  a  democratic  society  in  the  interests  of 
national  security  or  public  safety,  public  order,  the  pro- 
tection of  public  health  or  morals  or  the  protection  of  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  others.  This  article  shall  not 
prevent  the  imposition  of  lawful  restrictions  on  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  by  members  of  the  armed  forces  or  of 
the  police. 

3.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  authorize  States  Parties 
to  the  Freedom  of  Association  and  Protection  of  the  Right 
to  Organize  Convention,  1948,  to  take  legislative  measures 
which  would  prejudice,  or  to  apply  the  law  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prejudice,  the  guarantees  provided  for  in 
that  convention. 

Article  19 

All  persons  are  equal  before  the  law.  The  law  shall 
prohibit  any  discrimination  and  guarantee  to  all  persons 
equal  and  effective  protection  against  discrimination  on 
any  ground  such  as  race,  colour,  sex,  language,  religion, 
political  or  other  opinion,  national  or  social  origin, 
property,  birth  or  other  status. 

PART   IV    (COMPLAINT   PROCEDURE) 

[Part  IV  was  revised  by  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  at  its  1951  session  and  was  not  considered  at  its 
1952  session  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  time  to  do 
so.  The  renumbering  of  the  articles  of  Parts  IV  and  V 
is  not  official,  but  has  been  done  for  the  convenience  of 
the  reader.  The  Commission  has  not  as  yet  decided 
whether  the  implementation  procedure  set  forth  in  this 
Part  IV  should  also  be  included  in  the  Covenant  on  Eco- 
nomic, Social  and  Cultural  Rights.  The  discussion  in  the 
1951  session  of  the  Commission  indicated,  however,  wide 
sentiment  in  the  Commission  against  the  applicability  of 
this  procedure  to  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  rights. 
This  procedure  was  initially  drafted  by  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  the  civil  and  political  rights  in  this  Cove- 
nant. For  these  reasons  this  procedure  is  included  only 
in  this  Covenant.] 


July   7,    7  952 
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Article  20 
[formerly  Article  33] 

[Note:  The  Commission  decided  at  its  1951  session  to 
postpone  the  vote  on  the  whole  of  this  article.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  provisional  text  of  the  article.] 

1.  With  a  view  to  the  implementation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  International  Covenant  on  Human  Rights,  there 
shall  be  set  up  a  Human  Rights  Committee,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "the  Committee",  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers with  the  functions  hereinafter  provided. 

2.  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  nationals  of  the 
States  Parties  to  the  Covenant  who  shall  be  persons  of 
high  moral  standing  and  recognized  competence  in  the 
field  of  human  rights,  consideration  being  given  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  participation  of  some  persons  having  a 
judicial  or  legal  experience. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  elected  and 
shall  serve  in  their  personal  capacities. 

Article  21 
[formerly  Article  34] 

1.  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  elected  from 
a  list  of  persons  possessing  the  qualifications  prescribed 
in  Article  33  [now  20]  and  specially  nominated  for  that 
purpose  by  the  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant. 

2.  Each  State  shall  nominate  at  least  two  and  not  more 
than  four  persons.  These  persons  may  be  nationals  of 
the  nominating  State  or  of  any  other  State  Party  to  the 
Covenant. 

3.  Nominations  shall  remain  valid  until  new  nomina- 
tions are  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  next  election  under 
Article  39  [now  26].  A  person  shall  be  eligible  to  be 
renominated. 

Article  22 
[formerly  Article  35] 

At  least  three  months  before  the  date  of  each  election 
to  the  Committee,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  address  a  written  request  to  the  States 
Parties  to  the  Covenant  inviting  them,  if  they  have  not 
already  submitted  their  nominations,  to  submit  them 
within  two  months. 

Article  23 
[formerly  Article  36] 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  shall  pre- 
pare a  list  in  alphabetical  order  of  all  the  persons  thus 
nominated,  and  submit  it  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  to  the  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant. 

Article  2k 
[formerly  Article  37] 

1.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  on 
behalf  of  the  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant,  shall  re- 
quest the  International  Court  of  Justice  to  elect  the 
members  of  the  Committee  from  the  list  referred  to  in 
Article  36  [now  23]  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
set  out  below. 

2.  On  receipt  of  the  list  from  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  President  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  shall  fix  the  time  of  elections  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

Article  25 
[formerly  Article  38] 

1.  No  more  than  one  national  of  any  State  may  be  a 
member  of  the  Committee  at  any  time. 

2.  In  the  election  of  the  Committee  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  equitable  geographical  distribution  of  mem- 
bership and  to  the  representation  of  the  main  forms  of 
civilization.     The  persons  elected  shall  be  those  who  ob- 


tain the  largest  number  of  votes  and  an  absolute  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  of  all  the  members  of  the  Court. 

3.  The  quorum  of  nine  laid  down  in  Article  25,  para- 
graph 3,  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court  shall  apply  for  the 
holding  of  the  elections  by  the  Court. 

Article  26 
[formerly  Article  ?/.)] 

The  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  elected  for  a 
term  of  five  years  and  be  eligible  for  re-election.  How- 
ever, the  terms  of  five  of  the  members  elected  at  the  first 
election  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  first  election  the  names  of  the  members 
whose  terms  expire  at  the  end  of  the  initial  period  of 
two  years  shall  be  chosen  by  lot  by  the  President  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

Article  21 
[formerly  Article  40] 

1.  Should  a  vacancy  arise,  the  provisions  of  Articles 
35,  36,  37  and  38  [now  22,  23,  24  and  25]  shall  apply  to 
the  election. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Committee  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall,  if  his  predecessor's  term  of  office  has  not  expired, 
hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  that  term. 

Article  28 
[formerly  Article  41] 

A  member  of  the  Committee  shall  remain  in  office  until 
his  successor  has  been  elected ;  but  if  the  Committee  has, 
prior  to  the  election  of  his  successor,  begun  to  consider 
a  case,  he  shall  continue  to  act  in  that  case,  and  his  suc- 
cessor shall  not  act  in  that  case. 

Article  20 
[formerly  Article  42] 

The  resignation  of  a  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  who  shall  immediately 
notify  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Article  SO 
[formerly  Article  43] 

The  members  of  the  Committee  and  the  Secretary, 
when  engaged  on  the  business  of  the  Committee,  shall 
enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities. 

Article  31 
[formerly  Article  44] 

1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  International  Court  of  Justice  from  a  list  of  three 
names  submitted  by  the  Committee. 

2.  The  candidate  obtaining  the  largest  number  of  votes 
and  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Court  shall  be  declared  elected. 

3.  The  quorum  of  nine  laid  down  in  Article  25,  para- 
graph 3  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court  shall  apply  for  the 
holding  of  the  election  by  the  Court. 

Article  32 
[formerly  Article  45] 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall  con- 
vene the  initial  meeting  of  the  Committee  at  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  S3 
[formerly  Article  46] 

The  Committee  shall,  at  its  initial  meeting,  elect  its 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  for  the  period  of  one  year. 
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Article  .1', 
[formerly  Article  47] 

The  Committee  shall  establish  its  own  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, bat  these  rules  shall  provide  that: 

(a)  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum; 

(b)  The  work  of  the  Committee  shall  proceed  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  present;  in  the  event  of  an 
■quality  of  votes  the  Chairman  shall  have  a  casting  vote; 

lei  All  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant  having  an 
Interest  in  any  matter  referred  to  the  Committee  under 
Article  52  [now  39]  shall  have  the  right  to  make  submis- 
sions to  the  Committee  in  writing. 

The  States  referred  to  in  Article  52  [now  39]  shall  fur- 
ther have  the  right  to  be  represented  at  the  hearings  of 
the  Committee  and  to  make  submissions  orally. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  hold  hearings  and  other 
meetings  in  closed  session. 

Article  35 
[formerly  Article  48] 

1.  After  its  initial  meeting  the  Committee  shall  meet: 

(a)  At  such  times  as  it  deems  necessary ; 

(b)  When  any  matter  is  referred  to  it  under  Article 
52  [noio  39] ; 

(c)  When  convened  by  its  Chairman  or  at  the  re- 
quest of  not  less  than  five  of  its  members. 

2.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  permanent  Head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations  or  at  Geneva. 

Article  36 
[formerly  Article  49] 

The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  shall  attend  its  meet- 
ings, make  all  necessary  arrangements,  in  accordance  with 
the  Committee's  instructions,  for  the  preparation  and 
conduct  of  the  work,  and  carry  out  any  other  duties  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  Committee. 

Article  31 
[formerly  Article  50] 

The  members  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  shall 
receive  emoluments  commensurate  with  the  importance 
and  responsibilities  of  their  office. 

Article  38 
[formerly  Article  51] 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall  pro- 
vide the  necessary  staff  and  facilities  for  the  Committee 
and  its  members. 

Article  39 
[formerly  Article  52] 

1.  If  a  State  Party  to  the  Covenant  considers  that 
another  State  Party  is  not  giving  effect  to  a  provision 
of  the  Covenant,  it  may,  by  written  communication,  bring 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  that  State.  Within  three 
months  after  the  receipt  of  the  communication,  the  receiv- 
ing State  shall  afford  the  communicating  State  an  ex- 
planation or  statement  in  writing  concerning  the  matter, 
which  should  include,  to  the  extent  possible  and  pertinent, 
references  to  domestic  procedures  and  remedies  taken, 
or  pending,  or  available  in  the  matter. 

2.  If  the  matter  is  not  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  Parties  within  six  months  after  the  receipt  by  the 
receiving  State  of  the  initial  communication,  either  State 
shall  have  the  right  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Committee, 
by  notice  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  and  to 
the  other  State. 

3.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  54  [now  41] 
below,  in  serious  cases  where  human  life  is  endangered 
the  Committee  may,  at  the  request  of  a  State  Party  to 
the  Covenant  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article, 
deal  forthwith  with  the  case  on  receipt  of  the  initial 
communication  and  after  notifying  the  State  concerned. 


Article  40 
I  formerly  Article  53] 

The  Committee  shall  deal  with  any  matter  referred 
to  it  under  Article  52  [now  39]  save  that  it  shall  have 
no  power  to  deal  with  any  matter : 

(a)  For  which  any  organ  or  specialized  agency  of 
the  United  Nations  competent  to  do  so  has  established 
a  special  procedure  by  which  the  States  concerned  are 
governed ;  or 

(b)  With  which  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
is  seized  other  than  by  virtue  of  Article  ...  of  the 
present  Covenant. 

Article  41 
[formerly  Article  54] 

Normally,  the  Committee  shall  deal  with  a  matter 
referred  to  it  only  if  available  domestic  remedies  have 
been  invoked  and  exhausted  in  the  case.  This  shall  not 
be  the  rule  where  the  application  of  the  remedies  is 
unreasonably  prolonged. 

Article  4% 
[formerly  Article  55] 

In  any  matter  referred  to  it  the  Committee  may  call 
upon  the  States  concerned  to  supply  any  relevant 
information. 

Article  43 
[formerly  Article  56] 

The  Committee  may  recommend  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  that  the  Council  request  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  to  give  an  advisory  opinion  on  any  legal 
question  connected  with  a  matter  of  which  the  Committee 
is  seized. 

Article  44 
[formerly  Article  57] 

1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  54  [now  41],  the 
Committee  shall  ascertain  the  facts  and  make  available 
its  good  offices  to  the  States  concerned  with  a  view  to 
a  friendly  solution  of  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  respect 
for  human  rights  as  recognized  in  this  Covenant. 

2.  The  Committee  shall,  in  every  case  and  in  no  event 
later  than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  receipt  of 
the  notice  under  Article  52  [now  89],  draw  up  a  report 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  States  concerned  and  then  com- 
municated to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
for  publication.  The  Committee  shall  complete  its  report 
as  promptly,  particularly  when  requested  by  one  of  the 
States  Parties  where  human  life  is  endangered. 

3.  If  a  solution  within  the  terms  of  paragraph  1  of  this 
article  is  reached  the  Committee  shall  confine  its  report 
to  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  and  of  the  solution 
reached.  If  such  a  solution  is  not  reached,  the  Committee 
shall  state  in  its  report  its  conclusions  on  the  facts  and 
attach  thereto  the  statements  made  by  the  parties  to 
the  case. 

Article  45 
[formerly  Article  58] 

The  Committee  shall  submit  to  the  General  Assembly, 
through  the  Secretary-General,  an  annual  report  of  its 
activities. 

Article  4& 
[formerly  Article  59] 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Covenant  agree  not  to  submit, 
by  way  of  petition,  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
except  by  special  agreement,  any  dispute  arising  out  of 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  Covenant  in  a 
matter  within  the  competence  of  the  Committee. 


Ju/y  7,    1952 
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Article  Ifi 
[Territories  Application  Article] 

[This  article  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  1950  Session  and  revised  only  slightly  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  at  its  1951  Session] 

The  provisions  of  the  present  Covenant  shall  extend 
to  or  be  applicable  equally  to  a  signatory  metropolitan 
State  and  to  all  the  territories,  be  they  Non-Self-Govern- 
ing, Trust,  or  Colonial  Territories,  which  are  being 
administered  or  governed  by  such  metropolitan  State. 

Article  48 
[Federal  State  Article] 

[The  consideration  of  this  article  was  postponed  until 
the  1953  Session  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
The  United  States,  together  with  Australia  and  India, 
submitted  the  following  proposal  for  this  article: 

1.  A  federal  State  may  at  the  time  of  signature  or 
ratification  of,  or  accession  to,  this  Covenant  make  a 
Declaration  stating  that  it  is  a  federal  State  to  which 
this  Article  is  applicable.  In  the  event  that  such  a 
Declaration  is  made,  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  this  Article 
shall  apply  to  it.  The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  inform  the  other  States  Parties  to  this 
Covenant  of  such  Declaration. 

2.  This  Covenant  shall  not  operate  so  as  to  bring  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  authority  of  a  federal 
State  making  such  Declaration,  any  of  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Covenant  which  independently  of  the 
Covenant,  would  not  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  authority. 

3.  Subject  to  paragraph  2  of  this  Article,  the  obliga- 
tions of  such  federal  State  shall  be: 

(a)  In  respect  of  any  provisions  of  the  Covenant, 
the  implementation  of  which  is,  under  the  constitution 
of  the  federation,  wholly  or  in  part  within  federal  juris- 
diction, the  obligations  of  the  federal  government  shall, 
to  that  extent,  be  the  same  as  those  of  Parties  which  have 
not  made  a  declaration  under  this  Article. 

(b)  In  respect  of  any  provisions  of  the  Covenant, 
the  implementation  of  which  is,  under  the  constitution 
of  the  federation,  wholly  or  in  part  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  constituent  units  (whether  described  as  states, 
provinces,  cantons,  autonomous  regions,  or  by  any  other 
name),  and  which  are  not,  to  this  extent,  under  the  con- 
stitutional system  bound  to  take  legislative  action,  the 
federal  government  shall  bring  such  provisions  with  fa- 
vorable recommendations  to  the  notice  of  the  appropri- 
ate authorities  of  the  constituent  units,  and  shall  also 
request  such  authorities  to  inform  the  federal  government 
as  to  the  law  of  the  constituent  units  in  relation  to  those 
provisions  of  the  Covenant.  The  federal  government 
shall  transmit  such  information  received  from  constitu- 
ent units  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations.] 

[Former  articles  70  and  73  were  revised  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  at  its  1950  Session  and  were 
not  considered  at  its  1951  or  1952  session  because  of  the 
lack  of  sufficient  time  to  do  so.] 

Article  49 

[formerly  Article  70] 

[Ratification  and  accession] 

1.  This  Covenant  shall  be  open  for  signature  and  rati- 
fication or  accession  on  behalf  of  any  State  Member  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  any  non-member  State  to  which  an 
invitation  has  been  extended  by  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  Ratification  of  or  accession  to  this  Covenant  shall  be 
effected  by  the  deposit  of  an  instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  as  soon  as  twenty  States  have  deposited  such 
instruments,  the  Covenant  shall  come  into  force  among 
thorn.     As  regards  any  State  which  ratified  or  accedes 
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thereafter  the  Covenant  Khali  come  into  force  on  the  date 
of  the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratification  or  accession. 
3.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
inform  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  and  other 
States  which  have  signed  or  acceded,  of  the  deposit  of  each 
instrument  of  ratification  or  accession. 

Article  50 

[formerly  Article  73] 

[Amendments] 

1.  Any  State  Party  to  the  Covenant  may  propose  an 
amendment  and  file  it  with  the  Secretary-General.  The; 
Secretary-General  shall  thereupon  communicate  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  'States  Parties  to  the  Covenant 
with  a  request  that  they  notify  him  whether  they  favour 
a  conference  of  States  Parties  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering and  voting  upon  the  proposal.  In  the  event  that 
at  least  one  third  of  the  States  favour  such  a  conference 
the  Secretary-General  shall  convene  the  conference  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations.  Any  amendment 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  States  present  and  voting  at  the 
conference  shall  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly 
for  approval. 

2.  Such  amendments  shall  come  into  force  when  they 
have  been  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  and  ac- 
cepted by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  States  Parties 
to  the  Covenant  in  accordance  with  their  respective  con- 
stitutional processes. 

3.  When  such  amendments  come  into  force  they  shall 
be  binding  on  these  Parties  which  have  accepted  them, 
other  Parties  being  still  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Covenant  and  any  earlier  amendment  which  they  have 
accepted. 


DRAFT  COVENANT  ON  ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL 
AND  CULTURAL  RIGHTS 

(Preamble  and  first  16  articles  were  revised  by  the\ 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  at  its  April-June  1952] 
Session) 

Preamble 

The  States  Parties  hereto, 

Considering,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  principles] 
proclaimed  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  recog- 
nition of  the  inherent  dignity  and  of  the  equal  and  inalienl 
able  rights  of  all  members  of  the  human  family  is  tht 
foundation  of  freedom,  justice  and  peace  in  the  world' 

Recognizing  that  these  rights  are  derived  from  the) 
inherent  dignity  of  the  human  person, 

Recognizing  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the  ideal  of  free  men  eni 
joying  freedom  from  fear  and  want  can  only  be  achieved 
if  conditions  are  created  whereby  everyone  may  enjoy 
his  economic,  social  and  cultural  rights,  as  well  as  his] 
civil  and  political  rights, 

Considering  the  obligation  of  States  under  the  Chartei) 
of  the  United  Nations  to  promote  universal  respect  for] 
and  observance  of,  human  rights  and  freedoms, 

Realizing  that  the  individual,  having  duties  to  otheil 
individuals  and  to  the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  is 
under  responsibility  to  strive  for  the  promotion  and  obi 
servance  of  the  rights  recognized  in  this  Covenant, 

Agree  upon  the  following  articles : 

PART  I 

Article  1   [Self-Determination] 

[The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  drafted  this  artich 
at  its  1952  Session.  The  Commission  did  not  have  suft 
flcient  time  to  consider  whether  the  provisions  of  Parts  I. 
and  IV  should  apply  to  this  Article  1.] 
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i.  Ail  peoples  ami  all  nations  shall  have  the  right  of 
■elf-determination,  namely,  the  right  freely  to  determine 
their  political,  economic,  soda!  and  cultural  status. 

L'.  All  States,  Including  those  baring  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  non-self-governing  and  trust  terri- 
tories ami  those  controlling  in  whatsoever  manner  the 
exercise  of  that  right  by  another  people,  shall  promote 
the  realisation  of  that  right  in  all  their  territories,  and 
shall  respect  the  maintenance  of  that  right  in  other 
States,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

."..  The  right  of  the  peoples  to  self-determination  shall 
also  include  a  permanent  sovereignty  over  their  natural 
wealth  and  resources.  In  no  case  may  a  people  he  de- 
prived of  its  own  means  of  subsistence  on  the  grounds  of 
any  rights  that  may  be  claimed  by  other  States. 

PART    II     [GENERAL    PROVISIONS] 

Article  2 

1.  Each  State  Party  hereto  undertakes  to  take  steps, 
individually  ami  through  international  co-operation,  to 
the  maximum  of  its  available  resources,  with  a  view  to 
achieving  progressively  the  full  realization  of  the  rights 
recognized  in  this  Covenant  by  legislative  as  well  as  by 
other  means. 

2.  The  States  Parties  hereto  undertake  to  guarantee 
that  the  rights  enunciated  in  this  Covenant  will  be  exer- 
cised without  distinction  of  any  kind,  such  as  race,  colour, 
sex.  language,  religion,  political  or  other  opinion,  national 
or  social  origin,  property,  birth  or  other  status. 

Article  3 

The  States  Parries  to  the  Covenant  undertake  to  ensure 
the  equal  right  of  men  and  women  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  economic,  social  and  cultural  rights  set  forth  in  this 
Covenant. 

Article  4 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Covenant  recognize  that  in 
the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  provided  by  the  State  in 
conformity  with  this  Covenant,  the  State  may  subject 
Buch  rights  only  to  such  limitations  as  are  determined  by 
law  only  in  so  far  as  this  may  be  compatible  with  the 
nature  of  these  rights  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  general  welfare  in  a  democratic  society. 

Article  5 

1.  Nothing  in  this  Covenant  may  be  interpreted  as  im- 
plying for  any  State,  group  or  person,  any  right  to  engage 
in  any  activity  or  to  perform  any  act  aimed  at  the  de- 
struction of  any  of  the  rights  or  freedoms  recognized 
herein  or  at  their  limitation,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
provided  for  in  this  Covenant. 

2.  No  restriction  upon  or  derogation  from  any  of  the 
fundamental  human  rights  recognized  or  existing  in  any 
country  in  virtue  of  law.  conventions,  regulations  or  cus- 
tom shall  be  admitted  on  the  pretext  that  the  present 
Covenant  does  not  recognize  such  rights  or  that  it  recog- 
nizes them  to  a  lesser  extent. 

PART   III    [ECONOMIC,    SOCIAL,    AND    CULTURAL   RIGHTS] 

Article  6 

1.  Work  being  at  the  basis  of  all  human  endeavour,  the 
States  Parties  to  the  Covenant  recognize  the  right  to 
work,  that  is  to  say,  the  fundamental  right  of  everyone 
to  the  opportunity,  if  he  so  desires,  to  gain  his  living  by 
work  which  he  freely  accepts. 

2.  The  steps  to  be  taken  by  a  State  Party  to  this  Cove- 
nant to  achieve  the  full  realization  of  this  right  shall  in- 
clude programmes,  policies,  and  techniques  to  achieve 
steady  economic  development  and  full  productive  employ- 
ment under  conditions  safeguarding  fundamental  politi- 
cal and  economic  freedoms  to  the  individual. 


Article  7 

The  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant  recognize  the  right 
of  everyone  to  just  and  favourable  conditions  of  work, 
including : 

(a)  Safe  and  healthy  working  conditions; 

(b)  Remuneration  which  provides  all  workers  as  a 
minimum  with : 

(i)  Fair  wages  and  equal  remuneration  for  work 
of  equal  value  without  distinction  of  any  kind,  in  par- 
ticular, women  being  guaranteed  conditions  of  work  not 
inferior  to  those  enjoyed  by  men,  with  equal  pay  for 
equal  work ;  and 

(ii)  A  decent  living  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies ;  and 

(c)  Rest,  leisure  and  reasonable  limitation  of  work- 
ing hours  and  periodic  holidays  with  pay. 

Article  8 

The  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant  undertake  to  en- 
sure the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  everyone  to  form 
and  join  local,  national  and  international  trade  unions 
of  his  choice  for  the  protection  of  his  economic  and  social 
interests. 

Article  9 

The  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant  recognize  the  right 
of  everyone  to  social  security. 

Article  10 

The  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant  recognize  that: 

1.  Special  protection  should  be  accorded  to  motherhood 
and  particularly  to  maternity  during  reasonable  periods 
before  and  after  childbirth  ;  and 

2.  Special  measures  of  protection,  to  be  applied  in  all 
appropriate  cases  within  and  with  the  help  of  the  family, 
should  be  taken  on  behalf  of  children  and  young  persons, 
and  in  particular  they  should  not  be  required  to  do  work 
likely  to  hamper  their  normal  development.  To  protect 
children  from  exploitation,  the  unlawful  use  of  child 
labour  and  the  employment  of  young  persons  in  work 
harmful  to  health  or  dangerous  to  life  should  be  made 
legally  actionable;  and 

3.  The  family,  which  is  the  basis  of  society,  is  entitled 
to  the  widest  possible  protection.  It  is  based  on  mar- 
riage, which  must  be  entered  into  with  the  free  consent 
of  the  intending  spouses. 

Article  11 

The  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant  recognize  the  right 
of  everyone  to  adequate  food,  clothing  and  housing. 

Article  12 

The  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant  recognize  the  right 
of  everyone  to  an  adequate  standard  of  living  and  the 
continuous  improvement  of  living  conditions. 

Article  13 

The  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant,  realizing  that  health 
is  a  state  of  complete  physical,  mental  and  social  well- 
being,  and  not  merely  the  absence  of  disease  or  infirmity, 
recognize  the  right  of  everyone  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
highest  standard  of  health. 

The  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  States  Parties  to  the 
Covenant  to  achieve  the  full  realization  of  this  right  shall 
include  those  necessary  for : 

(a)  The  reduction  of  infant  mortality  and  the  pro- 
vision for  healthy  development  of  the  child; 

(b)  The  improvement  of  nutrition,  housing,  sanita- 
tion, recreation,  economic  and  working  conditions  and 
other  aspects  of  environmental  hygiene ; 

(c)  The  prevention,  treatment  and  control  of  epi- 
demic, endemic  and  other  diseases ; 
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(d)  The  creation  of  conditions  which  would  assure 
to  all  medical  service  and  medical  attention  in  the  event 
of  sickness. 

Article  1/f 

1.  The  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant  recognize  the 
right  of  everyone  to  education,  and  recognize  that  edu- 
cation shall  encourage  the  full  development  of  the  human 
personality,  the  strengthening  of  respect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  and  the  suppression  of  all 
incitement  to  racial  and  other  hatred.  It  shall  promote 
understanding,  tolerance  and  friendship  among  all  na- 
tions, racial,  ethnic  or  religious  groups,  and  shall  further 
the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  enable  all  persons  to  participate  effectively 
in  a  free  society. 

2.  It  is  understood : 

(a)  That  primary  education  shall  be  compulsory 
and  available  free  to  all ; 

(b)  That  secondary  education,  in  its  different  forms, 
including  technical  and  professional  secondary  education, 
shall  be  generally  available  and  shall  be  made  progres- 
sively free ; 

(c)  That  higher  education  shall  be  equally  accessible 
to  all  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  shall  be  made  progressively 
free; 

(d)  That  fundamental  education  for  those  persons 
who  have  not  received  or  completed  the  whole  period  of 
their  primary  education  shall  be  encouraged  as  far  as 
possible. 

3.  In  the  exercise  of  any  functions  which  they  assume 
in  the  field  of  education,  the  States  Parties  to  the  Cove- 
nant undertake  to  have  respect  for  the  liberty  of  parents 
and,  when  applicable,  legal  guardians  to  choose  for  their 
children  schools  other  than  those  established  by  the 
public  authorities  which  conform  to  such  minimum  edu- 
cational standards  as  may  be  laid  down  or  approved  by 
the  State  and  to  ensure  the  religious  education  of  their 
children  in  conformity  with  their  own  convictions. 

Article  15 

Each  State  Party  to  the  Covenant  which,  at  the  time 
of  becoming  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  has  not  been  able 
to  secure  in  its  metropolitan  territory  or  other  territories 
under  its  jurisdiction  compulsory  primary  education,  free 
of  charge,  undertakes,  within  two  years,  to  work  out  and 
adopt  a  detailed  plan  of  action  for  the  progressive  im- 
plementation, within  a  reasonable  number  of  years,  to 
be  fixed  in  the  plan,  of  the  principle  of  compulsory  pri- 
mary education  free  of  charge  for  all. 

Article  16 

1.  The  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant  recognize  the 
right  of  everyone : 

(a)  To  take  part  in  cultural  life; 

(b)  To  enjoy  the  benefits  of  scientific  progress  and 
its  applications. 

2.  The  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  States  Parties  to  this 
Covenant  to  achieve  the  full  realization  of  this  right 
shall  include  those  necessary  for  the  conservation,  the 
development  and  the  diffusion  of  science  and  culture. 

3.  The  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant  undertake  to 
respect  the  freedom  indispensable  for  scientific  research 
and  creative  activity. 

PART    IV    [REPORTING    PROCEDURE] 

(Part  IV  was  initially  drafted  by  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  at  its  1951  Session  and  was  not  considered 
at  its  1952  Session  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  time 
to  do  so.  The  renumbering  of  the  articles  of  Parts  IV  and 
V  is  not  official,  but  has  been  done  for  the  convenience  of 
the  reader.  The  Commission  has  not  as  yet  decided 
whether  the  procedure  set  forth  in  this  Part  IV  should 
also  be  applicable  to  civil  and  political  rights.  Senti- 
ment at  (he  1951  session  of  the  Commission  was  divided 
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on  this  issue.  This  procedure  was,  however,  initially 
drafted  by  the  Commission  with  respect  to  the  economic, 
social  and  cultural  rights  in  this  Covenant,  lor  this 
reason  this  procedure  is  included  only  in  this;  Covenant.,; 

Article  17 
[formerly  Article  80] 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Covenant  undertake  to  sub- 
mit reports  concerning  the  progress  made  in  achieving 
the  observance  of  these  right!  in  conformity  with  the 
following  articles  and  the  recommendations  which  the 

General  Assembly  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  general  responsibility  may  make 
to  all  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  18 

[formerly  Article  01] 

1.  The  States  Parties  shall  furnish  their  reports  in 
stages,  in  accordance  with  a  programme  to  he  established 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  after  consultation 
with  the  States  Parties  to  this  Covenant  and  the  special- 
ized agencies  concerned. 

2.  Reports  may  indicate  factors  and  difficulties  affect- 
ing the  degree  of  fulfilment  of  obligations  under  this 
part  of  the  Covenant. 

3.  Where  relevant  information  has  already  previously 
been  furnished  to  the  United  Nations  or  to  any  specialized 
agency,  the  action  required  by  this  Article  may  take  the 
form  of  a  precise  reference  to  the  information  so 
furnished. 

Article  If) 
[formerly  Article  62] 

Pursuant  to  its  responsibilities  under  the  Charter  in 
the  field  of  human  rights,  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil shall  make  special  arrangements  with  the  specialized 
agencies  in  respect  of  their  reporting  to  it  on  the  progress 
made  in  achieving  the  observance  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Part  of  the  Covenant  falling  within  their  compe- 
tence. These  reports  shall  include  particulars  of  de- 
cisions and  recommendations  on  such  implementation 
adopted  by  their  competent  organs. 

Article  20 
[formerly  Article  63] 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  transmit  to 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  for  study  and  recom- 
mendation the  reports  concerning  human  rights  submitted 
by  States,  and  those  concerning  human  rights  submitted 
by  the  competent  specialized  agencies. 

Article  21 
[formerly  Article  64] 

The  States  Parties  directly  concerned  and  the  special- 
ized agencies  may  submit  comments  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  on  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

Article  22 
[formerly  Article  65] 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  submit  from 
time  to  time  to  the  General  Assembly,  with  its  own  re- 
ports, reports  summarizing  the  information  made  avail- 
able by  the  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant  directly  to  the 
Secretary-General  and  by  the  specialized  agencies  under 
Article  .  .  .  indicating  the  progress  made  in  achieving 
general  observance  of  these  rights. 

Article  28 
[formerly  Article  66] 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  submit  to  the 
Technical  Assistance  Board  or  to  any  other  appropriate 
international  organ  the  findings  contained  in  the  report' 
of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  which  may  assist 
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uch  organs  in  deciding  each  within  its  competence,  on 
he  advisability  of  international  measures  likely  to  con- 
rihute  to  the  progressive  implementation  of  this 
'ovenant. 

Article  24 
[formerly  Article  67] 

The  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant  agree  that  inter- 
ational  action  for  the  achievement  of  these  rights  in- 
1  tides  such  methods  as  conventions,  recommendations, 
'clinical  assistance,  regional  and  technical  meetings  and 

Idles  with  governments. 

Article  25 
[formerly  Article  68] 

Unless  otherwise  decided  by  the  Commission  on  Human 
gins  or  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  or  requested 
the  State  directly  concerned,  the  Secretary-General  of 
le  United  Nations  shall  arrange  for  the  publication  of 
le  report  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  or  re- 
>rts  presented  to  the  Council  by  specialized  agencies  as 
ell  as  of  all  decisions  and  recommendations  reached  by 
te  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

Article  26 
[formerly  Article  69] 

Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  interpreted  as  inj- 
uring the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
id  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  specialized  agencies,  which 
•fine  the  respective  responsibilities  of  the  various  organs 
the  United  Nations  and  of  the  specialized  agencies  in 
!gard  to  the  matters  dealt  within  this  Covenant. 

PAKT  V 

Article  27 
[Territories  Application  Article] 

[This  article  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  at 
1  1950  Session  and  revised  only  slightly  bi/  the  Commis- 
on  on  Human  Rights  at  its  1951  Session] 

The  provisions  of  the  present  Covenant  shall  extend  to 
I  be  applicable  equally  to  a  signatory  metropolitan  State 
id  to  all  the  territories,  be  they  Non-Self-Governing, 
■ust,  or  Colonial  Territories,  which  are  being  adminis- 
red  or  governed  by  such  metropolitan  State. 

Article  28 
[Federal-State  Article] 

[Th(  consideration  of  this  article  ivas  postponed  until 
~  l'J-',.]  Session  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
e  United  States,  together  with  Australia  and  India, 
btnittcd  the  following  proposal  for  this  article: 

I.  A  federal  State  may  at  the  time  of  signature  or  ratifi- 
tion  of,  or  accession  to,  this  Covenant  make  a  Declara- 
m  stating  that  it  is  a  federal  State  to  which  this  Article 
applicable.  In  the  event  that  such  a  Declaration  is 
ide,  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  this  Article  shall  apply  to 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
orm  the  other  States  Parties  to  this  Covenant  of  such 
claration. 

I.  This  Covenant  shall  not  operate  so  as  to  bring 
thin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  authority  of  a  fed- 
il  State  making  such  Declaration,  any  of  the  matters 
erred  to  in  this  Covenant  which  independently  of  the 
renant,  would  not  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
leral  authority. 

Subject  to  paragraph  2  of  this  Article,  the  obliga- 
t"  such  federal  State  shall  be: 

(a)   In  respect  of  any  provisions  of  the  Covenant, 

implementation  of  which  is,  under  the  constitution 
the  federation,  wholly  or  in  part  within  federal  juris- 
tion,  the  obligations  of  the  federal  government  shall, 
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to  that  extent,  be  the  same  as  those  of  Parties  which  have 
not  made  a  declaration  under  this  Article. 

(b)  In  respect  of  any  provisions  of  the  Covenant, 
the  implementation  of  which  is,  under  the  constitution  of 
the  federation,  wholly  or  in  part  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  constituent  units  (whether  described  as  states, 
provinces,  cantons,  autonomous  regions,  or  by  any  other 
name),  and  which  are  not,  to  this  extent,  under  the  con- 
stitutional system  bound  to  take  legislative  action,  the 
federal  government  shall  bring  such  provisions  with  fa- 
vorable recommendations  to  the  notice  of  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  constituent  units,  and  shall  also  request 
such  authorities  to  inform  the  federal  government  as  to 
the  law  of  the  constituent  units  in  relation  to  those 
provisions  of  the  Covenant.  The  federal  government  shall 
transmit  such  information  received  from  constituent  units 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations.] 

[Former  Articles  70  and  73  were  revised  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  at  its  1950  Session  and  were 
not  considered  at  its  1951  or  1952  Session  because  of  the 
lack  of  sufficient  time  to  do  so.] 

Article  29 

[formerly  Article  70] 

[Ratification  and  Accession] 

1.  This  Covenant  shall  be  open  for  signature  and  rati- 
fication or  accession  on  behalf  of  any  State  Member  of 
the  United  Nations  or  of  any  non-member  State  to  which 
an  invitation  has  been  extended  by  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  Ratification  of  or  accession  to  this  Covenant  shall  be 
effected  by  the  deposit  of  an  instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  as  soon  as  twenty  States  have  deposited  such 
instruments,  the  Covenant  shall  come  into  force  among 
them.  As  regards  any  State  which  ratified  or  accedes 
thereafter  the  Covenant  shall  come  into  force  on  the  date 
of  the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession. 

3.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
inform  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  and  other 
fetates  which  have  signed  or  acceded,  of  the  deposit  of 
each  instrument  of  ratification  or  accession. 

Article  80 

[formerly  Article  73] 

[Amendments] 

1.  Any  State  Party  to  the  Covenant  may  propose  an 
amendment  and  file  it  with  the  Secretary-General  The 
Secretary-General  shall  thereupon  communicate  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  States  Parties  to  the  Covenant 
with  a  request  that  they  notify  him  whether  they  favour 
a  conference  of  States  Parties  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing and  voting  upon  the  proposal.  In  the  event  that  at 
least  one-th,rd  of  the  States  favour  such  a  conference  the 
becretary-General  shall  convene  the  conference  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations.  Any  amendment  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  States  present  and  voting  at  the  confer- 
approval  submitte^   to   the   General   Assembly   for 

2.  Such  amendments  shall  come  into  force  when  thev 
have  been  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  and  accepted 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  States  parties  to  the 
tionirpnr0c1ensseasC.COrdaDCe  With  ^  ^ct™  «>nstitu- 

'  3.  When  such  amendments  come  into  force  they  shall 
be  binding  on  those  parties  which  have  accepted  them 
other  parties  being  still  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Covenant  and  any  earlier  amendments  which  thev  have 
accepted. 

*Mr.  Simsarian  is  assistant  officer  in  charge  of 
United  Nations  Cultural  and  Human  Rights 
Affairs  and  also  adviser  to  the  U.S.  representative 
on  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
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U.S.  Proposes  Investigation  of  Bacteriological 
Warfare  Charges 


Statements  by  Ernest  A.  Gross 

Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 


NEED  FOR  ELIMINATION  OF  GERM  WARFARE' 

Mr.  President:2 

Despite  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  feel  that  the 
situation  and  the  comments  which  you  have  made 
require  a  reply  on  my  part.  With  the  permission 
of  the  Council  I  should  like  to  proceed  to  make 
such  a  reply. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  situation  which  we  must  consider  very 
carefully.  For  some  time,  there  has  been  under 
way  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  a  campaign  which  has  been  repeatedly  char- 
acterized by  all  responsible  officials  of  the  Unified 
Command,  and  by  others  in  a  position  to  know  the 
facts,  as  a  false  and  malicious  campaign  regarding 
the  use  of  bacteriological  warfare  in  Korea. 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  statement  which 
the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  made 
this  afternoon,  I  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  go 
into  detail  regarding  the  nature  of  that  campaign 
of  lies  nor  to  elaborate  other  than  to  say  that 
there  has  been  no  evidence,  no  evidence  whatever, 
placed  before  the  membership  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  manifested  in  any  other  way,  on  any  other 
front,  throughout  the  world  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  abandoned  its  campaign  of  lies  re- 
garding the  question  of  germ  warfare. 

It  is  a  matter — 

[At  this  point,  the  President,  Mr.  Malik,  appeared  to  con- 
sider ruling  Ambassador  Gross  out  of  order.] 

I  believe  I  have  the  floor,  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  many  people  will  be  touched,  if  not  interested, 
in  the  respect  which  the  President  of  the  Council 
purports  now  to  observe  for  the  rules  of  procedure 

1  Made  in  the  Security  Council  June  18  and  released  to 
the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 

2  Yakov  Malik,  U.S.S.R.  representative  to  the  U.N., 
served  as  president  of  the  Security  Council  during  June. 
He  also  serves  as  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the 
U.N.  Disarmament  Commission. 


in  contrast  to  the  abuse  of  those  rules  in  August  < 
1950.3  I  think  that  it  will  be  clear  to  the  membe 
of  the  Council,  and  I  hope  as  well  to  the  Preside:1 
of  the  Council,  that  what  I  am  about  to  say  w: 
show  very  definitely  and  clearly  why  the  commen 
which  I  have  made  are  completely  relevant  to  t! 
question  of  the  Geneva  protocol  and  its  ratific 
tion. 

I  had  started  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
not  intend  to  speak  more  about  the  germ  warfa 
charge  at  this  time,  except  to  say  that  we  are  n 
yet  convinced  by  any  means  that  the  Soviet  Go 
ernment  is  prepared  to  abandon  a  false  and  ma 
cious  charge,  the  continuation  of  which  can 
fraught  only  with  misfortune  and  disaster. 

The  reference  to  the  germ  warfare  propagan' 
campaign  which  the  Soviet  Government  has  be 
carrying  on  is  quite  relevant,  inescapably  cc 
nected  with  the  subject  of  the  Geneva  protocol, 
am  sure  that  everyone  will  realize  that  in  appra 
ing  the  merits  of  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Gc 
ernment  in  the  resolution  regarding  the  Gene 
protocol,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  keep  in  mi 
whether  the  motive  of  those  who  make  that  pi 
posal  stand  the  light  of  truth  and  of  inspection. 

The  draft  resolution,  which  the  Soviet  rep:! 
sentative  submitted  today  and  to  which  I  sh 
address  myself  directly,  the  draft  resolution  woi 
have  the  Security  Council  appeal  to  all  states 
accede  and  to  ratify  the  Geneva  protocol  of  19  i 
And  the  protocol,  as  is  known,  provides  for  il 
prohibition  of  the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiatiii 
poisonous,  or  other  gases,  and  of  all  analogq 
liquids,  materials,  or  devices,  as  well  as  bacte< 
ological  methods  of  warfare. 

As  was  said  in  the  Disarmament  Commissi  J 
when  the  proposal  was  made  by  the  Soviet  rep< 
sentative  regarding  the  Geneva  protocol,  and  wli 
the  claim  was  made  that  the  ratification  of  Hi 


3  A  reference  to  Mr.  Malik's  presidency  of  the  Cou:^ 
in  August  1950. 
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iotocol  is  an  essentia]  condition,  an  element  of  a 
kceful  world  and  of  a  disarmament  program,  it 
as  our  representative  in  the  Commission,  Am- 
issador  Cohen,  who  said  then,  and  I  repeat  his 
ords  now : 

Those  who  make  false  charges  concerning  the  use  of 
jrterlologica]  warfare  can  just  as  easily  make  false 
•onuses  not  to  use  bacteriological  warfare.4 

"When  in  1925  the  Geneva  protocol  was  proposed 
id  signed,  statesmen  still  hoped  that  exchange 
f  promises  would  be  honored  by  all  states.  Most 
F  them  then,  as  most  of  them  todav,  regarded 
•eat  ies  as  binding  on  those  who  signed  them.  An 
peement  was  an  agreement;  and  many  thought 
lat  this  was  sufficient  without  any  need  for  ma- 
liiury  to  safeguard  the  observance  of  the 
greements. 

"The  United  States  signed  but  did  not  ratify  this 
rotocol.  The  reasons  why  the  United  States 
enate  did  not  ratify  the  protocol  may  be  of  inter- 
5t  to  the  historian  of  American  attitudes  of  that 
eriod.  But  these  reasons  are  no  more  relevant 
3  a  consideration  of  the  problem  today  than 
•ould,  let  us  say,  consideration  by  the  Security 
buncil  of  the  attitudes  of  the  Soviet  Government 
jward  the  rest  of  the  world  in  1925.  What  mat- 
;rs  deeply  to  us  and  to  all  those  who,  we  believe, 
omprise  the  freedom-loving  world,  what  matters 
re  the  problems  which  confront  us  all  today.  It 
ras  in  full  recognition  of  these  problems  that  we 
re  talking  about  today,  that  in  1947  the  President 
f  the  United  States  withdrew  the  Geneva  protocol 
rom  the  Senate  calendar  along  with  18  other 
reaties  which  had  become  just  as  obsolete  as  the 
reneva  protocol.  The  world  has  moved  since  1925 
fed  the  question  of  ratification  must  be  viewed  in 
he  light  of  today's  facts. 

oviet  Reservations 

One  of  those  facts  is  that  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
cceding  to  the  Geneva  protocol,  stated  the  fol- 
owing  reservation : 

(1)  The  said  Protocol  only  binds  the  Government  of 
he  USSR  in  relation  to  the  States  which  have  signed  and 
atiti.'d  or  which  have  definitely  acceded  to  the  Protocol. 

(2)  The  said  Protocol  shall  cease  to  be  binding  on  the 
lOvernment  of  the  USSR  in  regard  to  all  enemy  States 
rhose  armed  forces  or  whose  Allies  de  jure  or  in  fact  do 
lot  respect  the  restrictions  which  are  the  object  of  this 
Protocol. 

The  first  point,  the  point  in  the  first  reservation 
o  which  I  have  referred,  means  that  the  Soviet 
jovernment  by  its  own  reservation  feels  free  to 
use  poison  gases  or  germ  weapons  against  any 
;tate  which  for  any  reason  has  not  ratified  the  pro- 
tocol. This,  it  seems  to  me,  exposes  the  sham 
character  of  the  pretense  that  poison  gases  or 
Hrm  weapons  should  never  be  used  under  any 
arcumstances,  which  is  implied  by  the  statement 
jf  the  Soviet  representative  in  his  resolution  that 
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the  use  of  these  weapons  is  inadmissible.  They 
are  clearly  not  considered  inadmissible  for  use  by 
the  Soviet  Government  under  the  conditions  which 
arc  set  forth  in  the  reservations  which  the  Soviet 
Government  made  to  the  protocol. 

The  second  point,  the  second  reservation  is 
equally  important,  even  more  important.  It 
means  that  the  Soviet  Government  regards  itself 
as  free  to  use  poison  gases  or  germ  warfare  against 
any  state  which  it  decides  to  label  an  enemy  and 
which  it  declares  has  used  these  weapons,  where 
as  I  have  said  the  reservation  states  that  the  proto- 
col "shall  cease  to  be  binding  on  the  Government 
of  the  USSR  in  regard  to  all  enemy  States  whose 
armed  forces  or  whose  Allies  de  jure  or  in  fact  do 
not  respect  the  restrictions  which  are  the  object  of 
this  Protocol." 

It  is  here  that  the  President  will  observe  that  the 
close  connection  between  the  actions  which  his 
Government  has  taken  in  a  campaign  of  lies  re- 
garding germ  warfare  are  so  intimately  related  to 
the  question  of  what  the  Geneva  protocol  means 
to  the  Soviet  Government  today. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  for  a  moment  that  the 
reservation  which  I  have  quoted  is  in  itself  inap- 
propriate. Other  states  which  acceded  to  the  pro- 
tocol, including  some  members  of  this  Council, 
have  expressed  a  similar  reservation.  What  I  do 
say  is  that  the  Soviet  Government  by  charging  the 
U.N.  Command  with  the  use  of  bacteriological 
weapons  has  set  the  stage  for  using  these  weapons 
itself  if  it  should  decide  to  declare  that  the  states 
resisting  aggression  in  Korea  are  its  enemies. 

The  Chinese  Communist  and  North  Korean  au- 
thorities are  not  parties  to  the  protocol.  But  even 
if  they  signed  it  or  should  do  so  today,  under  the 
Soviet  reservation  and  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
false  charges  they  have  made  against  the  United 
Nations  regarding  the  use  of  germ  warfare,  they 
could  proclaim  this  very  afternoon  their  right  to 
attack  with  germ  weapons  every  member  of  the 
United  Nations  which  is  supporting  the  action 
against  their  aggression  in  Korea. 

It  seems  to  me  very  clear  how  extremely  limited 
is  the  nature  of  the  illusion  of  a  Soviet  promise 
in  the  Geneva  protocol.  The  Soviet  representative 
in  his  statement  a  short  while  ago  referred  to  a 
declaration  of  policy  regarding  the  stockpiling  of 
weapons.  The  Geneva  protocol  does  not  refer  to 
or  limit  in  any  way  the  stockpiling  of  weapons. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  not  by  signing  the  proto- 
col or  otherwise  agreed  to  stop  manufacturing 
weapons  either  for  gas  warfare  or  for  bacterio- 
logical warfare.  It  has  not  even  promised  not 
to  use  such  weapons.  It  has  promised,  for  what 
that  promise  is  worth,  not  to  use  them  first  except 
against  countries  which  have  not  ratified  the  con- 
vention, and  there  they  do  not  even  attach  that 
limitation  of  not  using  them  first. 

The  present  resolution,  therefore,  the  one  before 
us,  we  characterize  and  stamp  as  a  fraud,  for  in 
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it  the  Soviet  Government  asks  other  states,  or 
would  have  the  Council  recommend  to  other  states, 
to  ratify  a  protocol  which  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  basis  of  its  own  false  charges,  which  have  not 
been  withdrawn  by  anything  which  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Soviet  Union  said  today,  on  the  basis 
of  its  own  false  charges  his  Government  could 
declare  no  longer  binding  upon  itself. 

That  is  the  situation  in  which  the  world  finds 
itself  today. 

The  real  question  is  not  the  exchange  of  promises 
with  or  without  reservations.  The  world  is  con- 
cerned not  about  the  announced  intentions  of 
states,  whether  or  not  they  plan  to  use  or  promise 
not  to  use  certain  weapons.  It  is  concerned  about 
the  known  abilities  of  states,  whether  or  not  they 
possess  certain  weapons,  and  of  the  capacities  and 
means  to  employ  them. 


Soviet  Union  Engaged  in  Research 

The  Soviet  Union  admits  it  is  engaged  in  re- 
search on  bacteriological  weapons.  For  instance, 
in  1938,  Marshal  Voroshilov  said : 

Ten  years  ago  or  more  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  con- 
vention abolishing  the  use  of  poison  gas  and  bacterio- 
logical weapons.  To  that  we  still  adhere,  but  if  our 
enemies  use  such  methods  against  us  I  tell  you  we  are 
prepared  and  fully  prepared  to  use  them  also  and  to  use 
them  against  aggressors  on  their  own  soil. 

There  was  never  an  attempt  made  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  conceal  the  fact  that  it  was 
prepared  and  fully  prepared,  as  Voroshilov  said, 
to  use  this  weapon,  the  use  of  which  the  Soviet 
resolution  fraudulently  describes,  from  its  own 
point  of  view,  as  inadmissible. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  thinks  it  is  ob- 
vious that  until  an  effective  disarmament  program 
is  agreed  upon,  we  must  build  our  own  defenses. 
for  this  is  the  only  way  left  to  us  to  deter  potential 
aggressors. 

It  is  the  possibility  that  states  may  use  bacterio- 
logical weapons  that  must  be  faced.  It  is  the 
danger  that  aggressors  may  use  bacteriological 
weapons  that  must  be  eliminated. 

The  best  evidence  of  the.  United  States  attitude 
toward  germ  warfare  is  our  own  record.  The 
United  States  has  never  used  germ  warfare  in 
World  War  II  or  at  any  other  time.  I  am  au- 
thorized to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Unified  Command 
that  the  United  States  has  not  and  is  not  using 
germ  warfare  of  any  kind  in  Korea.  The  people 
of  the  United  States,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
decent  world,  are  sickened  at  the  very  thought  of 
the  use  of  the  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  We 
are  sickened  also  by  aggression  and  the  threat  of 
aggression.  That  is  why  the  United  States  stands 
ready  to  eliminate  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
through  the  establishment  of  an  effective  system 
based  upon  effective  safeguards  so  that  their  use 
may  be  prohibited  effectively  and  would  indeed  be 
impossible. 
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The  United  States,  however,  is  unwilling,  cod 
pletely  unwilling  to  participate  in  committing 
fraud  on  (he  world  through  placing  reliance 

upon  paper  promises  which  permit  the  Stockpi 
ing  of  unlimited  quantities  of  germ  warfare  I 
other  weapons  that  could  be  used  at  the.  drop  1 
a  hat;  which  permit  the  most  elaborate  prepan 
tions  behind  the  Iron  and  behind  the  Bamboo  CuJ 
tains  and  with  preparations  that  could  not  poj 
sibly  be  detected. 

Let  us  eliminate  the  weapons.  That  will  brin 
a  sense,  a  real  sense  of  security  to  the  world. 

My  Government  proposes  not  the  exchange  d 
promises  against  the  use  of  such  weapons  but  tb 
absolute  elimination  of  such  weapons.  We  wan 
to  see  the  world  in  a  situation  where  these  weaj 
ons  together  with  all  weapons  of  mass  destru< 
tion  cannot  in  fact  be  used  at  all,  for  the  simp' 
reason  that  no  one  has  them  and  that  every  on 
can  be  sure  that  no  one  has  them. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  in  effect  proposes 
"declaration"  prohibiting  atomic  weapons.  TH 
United  States  proposes  a  system  of  internation; 
control  of  atomic  energy,  which  will  actually  pr< 
hibit  and  prevent  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  b< 
cause  no  nation  will  possess  the  means  to  mal 
them.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  men 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  have  shown  throug 
the  years  their  conviction  that  only  throug 
this  approach  can  the  world  be  freed  from  tl 
danger  of  atomic  warfare.  An  oyerwhelmir 
majority  showed  a  similar  conviction  with  r 
gard  to  germ  warfare  when  they  voted  last  fa 
to  establish  under  the  Security  Council  the  Di 
armament  Commission  and  directed  it  to  fir 
means  of  eliminating  all  weapons  of  mass  destru 
tion  under  a  system  of  safeguards  adequate 
insure  that  they  really  are  eliminated. 

It  is  in  the  Disarmament  Commission  of  cour 
that  this  discussion,  this  very  discussion,  proper 
belongs.     The  Soviet  representative,  in  my  viej 
erroneously  invoking  a  point  of  order  under  tfl 
rules,  has  pointed  out — I  regret  that  he  has  nj 
done  so  more  frequently  in  the  Disarmament  CorJ 
mission — has  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  great  arj 
important  distinction  between  the  question  of  re 
ulation  of  armaments  on  the  one  hand  and  til 
question  of  charges,  false  charges,  concerning  the* 
use  on  the  other. 

By  his  own  admission  this  question  and  tbl 
proposal  deal  not  with  the  false  charges  of  gen 
warfare.  They  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  rel 
ulation  of  armaments  and  the  prohibition  of  weal] 
ons  of  mass  destruction.  That  admission  meret 
confirms,  what  I  think  most  of  us  realize,  that  t  )\ 
Disarmament  Commission  is  the  proper  body  )\ 
which  to  pursue  this  discussion  and  at  the  prese  t 
time,  I  think,  the  only  proper  body. 

We  have  ourselves  in  the  Disarmament  Comm  f 
mission,  as  have  a  number  of  our  colleague, 
already  explained  our  position  in  regard  to  tl 
Geneva  protocol  and  in  regard  to  the  eliminatic, 
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he  actual  elimination,  of  all  weapons  of  mass 
Instruction,  including  atomic  and  germ  warfare. 

By  his  draft  resolution  the  Soviet  representa- 
ive  is  attempting  to  transfer  the  discussion  of 
me  phase  of  the  regulation  of  armaments  from 
he  Disarmament  Commission  at  this  time  to  the 
hcurity  Council.  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the 
iene\a  protocol  itself  does  not  even  begin  to  pro- 
ride  the  minimum  requirements  needed  today  to 
guarantee  against  the  use  of  bacteriological 
warfare. 

Nevertheless,  the  declared  objective  of  the 
Soviet  draft  resolution  is  to  provide,  and  I  quote 
from  it,  "for  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  bac- 
teriological weapons."  That  objective  my  Gov- 
jrnment  shares.  That  objective  my  Government 
jelieves.  and  I  think  the  overwhelming  majority 
>f  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  shares  our 
■BW,  can  be  achieved  only  by  detailed  plans  of 
International  control  set  in  a  framework  of  com- 
prehensive disarmament  proposals  covering  all 
irined  forces  and  all  armaments. 

For  these  reasons  the  U.S.  delegation  moves, 
Pursuant  to  rule  33.  paragraph  4,  of  our  rules  of 
3rocedure,  that  the  Soviet  draft  resolution,  docu- 
nent  S/2663.  be  referred  to  the  Disarmament 
Commission  for  consideration,  pursuant  to  the 
:erms  of  reference  of  that  commission,  in  connec- 
:ion  with  the  proposals  which  the  General  As- 
sembly has  directed  the  Disarmament  Commission 
:o  prepare  "for  the  elimination  of  all  major  weap- 
ms  adaptable  to  mass  destruction." 

I  respectfully  hope  that  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil will  agree  that  this  is  the  proper  way  for  the 
Council  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  draft  resolution, 
[tern  2  of  the  program  of  work  adopted  by  the 
Disarmament  Commission  on  March  26  of  this 
reai-  reads:  '"Elimination  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction and  control  with  a  view  to  ensuring  their 
dimination." 

That  is  the  program  of  work  of  the  Disarma- 
nent  Commission.  Unless  there  be  any  doubt  as 
o  what  that  means,  the  U.S.  representative  on  the 
Disarmament  Commission,  along  with  several 
■her  members,  has  said  that  this  specifically  is 
intended  to  include  bacteriological  weapons.  He 
das  also  said,  and  this  is  pertinent  to  our  discussion 
"oday,  the  U.S.  Government  is  interested  in  dis- 
ttmament  as  a  means  of  preventing  war,  outlaw- 
ing war.  not  as  a  means  of  regulating  war. 

Tli at  statement  of  policy  I  think  brings  us,  and 
[  conclude  with  this,  very  close  to  the  heart  of 
aur  problem  here.  Aggression  is  the  enemy,  not 
:he  particular  weapons  used,  as  the  General  As- 
sembly has  itself  declared  in  a  resolution  over- 
whelmingly supported  by  the  United  Nations 
under  the  title  Peace  Through  Deeds.  Aggres- 
sion is  the  enemy.  The  elimination  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  the  drastic  reduction  of  armed 
forces,  and  the  regulation  of  the  weapons  needed 
to  support  those  armed  forces  will  decrease  the 
possibility  of  aggression.     It  is  because  we  wish 


to  see  real  progress  in  this  vital  task  that  we  pro- 
pose the  referral  of  the  Soviet  draft  resolution  to 
the  Disarmament  Commission. 


REQUEST  FOR  IMPARTIAL  INVESTIGATION 

The  resolution  which  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil has  submitted  to  us  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  disembodied  spirit. 

The  Soviet  representative  has  asked  the  Council 
to  adopt  a  resolution  urging  the  ratification  of  a 
protocol  now  27  years  old.  However,  if  his  argu- 
ments prove  anything  at  all,  it  is  not  that  the 
Council  should  act.  On  the  contrary,  taking  his 
argument  at  face  value,  it  shows  the  need  for  press- 
ing on  in  the  Disarmament  Commission  with  plans 
for  the  effective  control  of  all  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  including  germ  warfare  weapons. 
Everything  he  says  confirms  our  view  that  the 
Soviet  draft  resolution  should  be  referred  to  the 
Disarmament  Commission  for  consideration  pur- 
suant to  its  terms  of  reference. 

In  the  Disarmament  Commission,  the  Soviet 
representative  spoke  in  a  manner  utterly  contra- 
dictory to  what  he  says  here  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. In  speech  after  speech  he  attacked  my 
country  with  utterly  false  and  malicious  accusa- 
tions, that  we  were  killing  Korean  and  Chinese 
civilians  and  soldiers  through  the  use  of  germ 
warfare.  He  does  not  now  withdraw  and  abandon 
these  lies.  Instead,  he  submits  to  the  Council  a 
resolution  asking  for  the  ratification  of  the  Geneva 
protocol  of  1925  on  the  prohibition  of  bacteriologi- 
cal weapons. 

But  between  his  resolution  and  the  charges  re- 
garding germ  warfare  he  proceeds  to  draw  a  thin 
and  rusty  iron  curtain.  He  tells  us  there  is  no 
connection  whatever  between  the  two.  Why  does 
he  make  these  delicate  distinctions  ? 

Can  it  be  because  the  introduction  of  the  germ 
warfare  charges  inevitably  invites  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  charges  ? 

The  Soviet  representative  has  concentrated  on 
the  Geneva  protocol  of  1925,  implying  that  there 
must  be  something  sinister  in  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  not  ratified  it. 

I  have  already  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  year  1952,  not  1925.  We  are  con- 
cerned, the  whole  free  world  is  concerned,  with 
the  facts  of  life  which  we  face  today.  In  light 
of  the  facts  of  history,  is  it  any  wonder  that  in  the 
field  of  weapons  control,  the  paper  pledge  has 
given  way  to  insistence  upon  workable,  practical 
systems  for  elimination  of  all  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  including  germ  warfare  and  the  atom 
weapon  ? 

The  Soviet  representative  brought  in  the  report 
by  the  Special  Committee  of  the  League  of  Na- 


6  Statement  made  in  the  Security  Council  June  20  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on 
the  same  date. 
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tions  as  authority  for  the  contention  that  there 
could  be  no  effective  control  of  bacteriological 
weapons.  The  Soviet  Government  apparently 
believes  that  it  is  useless  even  to  try  to  devise  such 
controls.    My  Government  differs. 

To  wage  bacteriological  warfare  on  any  large 
scale  is  a  vast  operation  requiring  extensive  muni- 
tions of  the  conventional  type,  arsenals  for  manu- 
facturing and  loading,  and  carriers.  Prepara- 
tions for  waging  such  warfare  can  be  detected  in 
a  relatively  open  world.  An  open  world  such  as  is 
envisaged  in  the  proposals  before  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission  where  international  inspectors 
have  free  access  to  the  entire  national  territory 
of  all  states,  we  believe,  would  afford  an  effective 
safeguard  against  large-scale  preparation  for  bac- 
teriological warfare. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  methods  for  effective 
safeguards  must  be  sought  by  sincere  people  work- 
ing honestly  to  accomplish  that  objective.  The 
proper  place  to  accomplish  this  is  in  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission  and  in  its  committees. 

In  his  statement  here  on  Wednesday  [June  18], 
the  Soviet  representative  indicated  that  the  Dis- 
armament Commission  was  sidestepping  the  con- 
trol of  germ  warfare.  He  stated  in  particular 
that  the  United  States  had  submitted  no  practical 
proposals  on  the  prohibition  of  bacteriological 
weapons  and  that  we  opposed  a  proposal  concern- 
ing the  prohibition  of  bacterial  weapons.  He  is 
wrong  in  both  cases.  What  are  the  facts?  The 
United  States  has  consistently  taken  the  position 
that  the  elimination  of  bacteriological  weapons 
must  be  included  in  a  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated disarmament  program.  To  quote  from  a 
statement  to  the  Disarmament  Commission  by  the 
United  States  representative,  Ambassador  Cohen, 
on  May  27 : 6 

Bacteriological  weapons  can  be  eliminated  only  if  cer- 
tain states  are  willing,  as  the  United  States  is  willing, 
to  establish  an  effective  system  of  safeguards.  The  tech- 
nical safeguards  connected  with  bacteriological  warfare 
would  differ  from  those  of  atomic  energy  and  also  from 
those  in  connection  with  other  types  of  nonatomic 
weapons.  .  .  . 

The  first  and  all-important  safeguard  against  bacterio- 
logical warfare,  however,  is  an  open  world,  a  world 
where  no  state  could  develop  the  military  strength  neces- 
sary for  aggression  without  other  states  having  ample 
warning  and  the  opportunity  to  protect  themselves. 

But  what  of  the  Soviet  representative's  second 
claim,  his  contention  that  in  the  Disarmament 
Commission  we  opposed  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  banning  bacteriological  weapons?  He  is 
an  accomplished  creator  of  straw  men  and  this  is 
no  exception.  He  has  selected  a  paragraph  from 
the  Soviet  Plan  of  Work,  which  was  voted  down 
as  a  whole  by  a  vote  of  9  to  1.  The  Commission 
adopted  as  a  better  formulation  another  plan  of 
work  which  covered  the  prohibition  of  germ  war- 
fare.    It  is  included  in  subparagraph  B  of  the 
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work  plan  on  the  elimination  of  all  major  weapon! 
adaptable  to  mass  destruction.    It  is  therefor! 
quite  untrue  to  state  that  the  United  State 
poses  or  has  opposed  consideration  of  the  prohibi- 1 
tion    of    germ    warfare    in    the    Disarmament] 
Commission. 

In  his  statement  here  Wednesday,  the  Soviet 
representative  also  referred  to  the  protracted  dis-j 
cussion  in  the  United  Nations  on  the  reduction 
of  armaments  and  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weap-j 
ons  as  having  diverted  attention  from  the  prohibi-i 
tion  of  bacterial  weapons.  He  added  that  atten-^ 
tion  was  drawn  to  this  point  by  the  report  of  theJ 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  theJ 
third  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

However,  on  this  very  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General,  of  which  Mr.  Malik  spoke  so  warmly  onl 
Wednesday,  Pravda  in  its  issue  of  September  16, 
1948,  declared: 

Trygve  Lie  twice  refers  to  bacteriological  warfare.  Is 
not  the  definite  purpose  of  this  to  distract  the  attention 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  world  public  opinioni 
from  the  existing  unresolved  question  of  atomic  energy?! 
This  attitude  of  Trygve  Lie  is  in  accord  with  the  interests^ 
of  the  Anglo-American  Bloc,  but  in  no  way  conforms  with  j 
the  interests  of  peace  and  security  of  the  peoples  of  the] 
world. 

In  much  the  same  vein  on  Wednesday,  the  Soviet  j 
representative  accused  us  of  diversionary  tactics1 
in  connection  with  his  resolution.  For  example, 
take  the  question  of  reservations  to  the  Geneva1 
protocol.  If  you  will  recall,  I  pointed  out  that! 
the  Soviet  Union  had  made  certain  reservations 
to  the  Geneva  protocol.  These  reservations  had1 
the  effect  of  allowing  the  Soviet  Government  to' 
use  poison  gas  or  germ  warfare  against  any  state' 
which  had  not  ratified  the  protocol.  Further- 
more, I  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Government, 
through  its  reservations,  was  free  to  use  poison: 
gas  or  germ  warfare  against  any  state  which  it 
labeled  an  enemy,  and  which  it  declares  has  used 
these  weapons. 

I  pointed  out  that  many  states  had  expressed 
similar  reservations  concerning  the  Geneva  pro- 
tocol. I  was  not  criticizing  them  for  having  done 
so.  The  Soviet  representative  either  misunder-; 
stood  or  intentionally  missed  the  point.  Let  me 
bring  out  the  point  as  sharply  as  possible. 

These  reservations  become  a  fraud  and  a  trick 
when  the  government  which  expresses  them 
habitually  and  brazenly  uses  in  its  propaganda 
arsenal  the  weapon  of  the  lie.  There  is  a  world 
of  difference  between  the  government  which  re- 
serves its  right  to  fight  fire  with  fire  and  that 
which  paves  the  way  for  using  such  weapons  by 
falsely  charging  others  with  their  use. 

We  have  witnessed  for  months  now  an  inter- 
national campaign,  sponsored  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  designed  to  sell  the  world  on  the  false  andl 
wicked  lie,  that  the  United  States  is  waging 
bacterial  warfare  in  Korea.  Acting  on  this  totally 
false  premise,  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
Communists,  even  if  they  were  full  signatories 
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o  the  Geneva  protocol,  could  proclaim  today  their 
ight  to  use  germ  warfare  against  the  United 
Nations  forces  in  Korea. 


Geneva  Protocol  Not  Enough 

This  is  the  point  which  the  Soviet  representa- 
ive  avoided.  This  is  how  a  legal  and  justifiable 
eservation  can  be  twisted  into  a  basis  for  criminal 
ction.  This  is  how  even  such  a  well  motivated 
locument  as  the  Geneva  protocol  can  be  used  not 
s  a  defense  against  an  aggressive  act  but  as  an 
ixcuse  for  it.  This  is  why  the  Geneva  protocol 
s  not  enough.  This  is  why  we  place  our  faith 
n  an  international,  coordinated  system  for  the 
ontrol  and  elimination  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
truction,  including  bacteriological  weapons. 

But  we  know,  even  if  the  Soviet  representative 
hooses  to  state  otherwise,  that  the  Geneva  proto- 
ol  has  been  invoked  here  for  purposes  other  than 
he  legitimate  control  of  bacteriological  weapons, 
t  is,  as  we  have  said,  part  of  the  campaign  of 
ies  pressed  so  assiduously  by  the  international 

ommunist  movement  concerning  the  alleged  use 
)f  germ  warfare  in  Korea.  For  it  is  designed  to 
'prove"  that  the  United  States  has  always  wanted 
o  have  a  free  hand  to  wage  germ  warfare,  if  it 
diose  to  do  so. 

The  Soviet  representative  seems  determined  to 
solate  the  Geneva  protocol  from  the  realities  of 
Soviet  propaganda.  That  is  his  privilege  in  the 
"ouncil.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  right  to 
sxpose  the  falsity  of  these  charges  and  we  intend 
o  ask  for  it  now.  We  are  not  misled  by  the  sham 
levice  of  the  Soviet  representative  in  pretending 
n  this  forum  that  his  arguments  on  the  Geneva 
>rotocol  are  not  related  to  his  Government's  false 
:harges  of  germ  warfare. 

We  believe  the  Council  must  concern  itself  with 
his  question.  We  should  have  an  impartial  in- 
vestigation of  the  alleged  use  of  germ  warfare. 

I  request  the  Security  Council  to  meet  on  Mon- 
lay,  June  23,  at  3  p.  m.  to  consider  the  following 
lew  agenda  item :  "Question  of  request  for  investi- 
gation of  alleged  use  of  bacteriological  warfare." 


I  request  the  Acting  Secretary-General  and  you, 
Mr.  President,  to  place  this  new  item  directly  after 
the  item  which  deals  with  the  Geneva  protocol  of 
1925,  if  action  on  that  item  has  not  been  completed 
prior  to  the  Monday  meeting. 

On  Monday  if  that  item  dealing  with  the  Geneva 
protocol  appears  on  the  provisional  agenda,  I  shall 
at  that  time  vote  for  the  adoption  of  an  agenda 
with  my  Government's  new  item  directly  after  the 
Geneva  protocol  item. 

Action  by  the  Security  Council  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  charges  of  bacteriological  warfare 
from  continuing  to  poison  the  relations  between 
states  and  to  obscure  the  historic  and  decisive  sig- 
nificance of  the  U.N.  action  in  repelling  aggression 
in  Korea.  For  the  information  of  the  Council, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  now  handing  to  you  a  draft 
resolution  for  circulation  under  my  agenda  item. 
It  is  less  than  a  page  in  length.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Council  I  should  like  to  read  it. 

Text  of  U.S.  Draft  Resolution  » 

THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Noting  the  concerted  dissemination  by  certain  govern- 
ments and  authorities  of  grave  accusations  charging  the 
use  of  bacteriological  warfare  by  United  Nations  forces 
in  Korea  ; 

Noting  that  the  Government  of  the  USSR  has  repeated 
these  charges  in  organs  of  the  United  Nations ; 

Recalling  that  when  the  charges  were  first  made  the 
Unified  Command  for  Korea  immediately  denied  the 
charges  and  requested  that  an  impartial  investigation  be 
made  of  them ; 

Requests  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
with  the  aid  of  such  scientists  of  international  reputation 
and  such  other  experts  as  it  may  select,  to  investigate 
the  charges  and  to  report  the  results  to  the  Security 
Council  as  soon  as  possible ; 

Calls  upon  all  governments  and  authorities  concerned 
to  accord  to  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
full  cooperation,  including  the  right  of  entry  to,  and  free 
movement  in,  such  areas  as  the  Committee  may  deem 
necessary  in  the  performance  of  its  task, 

Requests  the  Secretary  General  to  furnish  the  Com- 
mittee with  such  assistance  and  facilities  as  it  may 
require. 


U.N.  doc.  S/2671,  dated  June  20, 1952. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


'[June  20-Ju]y  3,  1952] 

Security  Council 

The  Council  on  June  26  rejected  the  Soviet  draft 
resolution  calling  on  all  states  to  accede  to  and 
ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  on  the  prohi- 
bition of  bacteriological  warfare.  All  the  mem- 
bers, with  the  exception  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
abstained  from  voting  after  unanimously  empha- 
sizing that  the  problem  of  dealing  with  mass- 
destruction  weapons  is  one  of  eliminating  the 
weapons  rather  than  offering  paper  pledges  con- 
cerning their  use.  They  supported  the  view  that 
the  comjDrehensive  program  under  discussion  in 
the  Disarmament  Commission  would  take  care  of 
the  elimination  of  all  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Ambassador  Ernest  A.  Gross  (U.S.) ,  in  explain- 
ing the  United  States  vote  on  the  motion,  stated : 

.  .  .  I  think  it  is  clear  to  all  that  the  ten  votes  .  .  . 
have  been  cast  as  a  measure  of  the  scorn  and  of  the  re- 
pudiation which  I  think  all  ten  members  of  the  Council, 
except  the  Soviet  representative,  feel  for  the  futile  and 
vain  trick  which  the  Soviet  Government  has  attempted  to 
perpetrate  upon  this  Council,  in  raising  the  false  issue  of 
the  ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol.  It  seems  clear 
from  the  debate  which  has  taken  place  and  from  the  action 
which  we  have  witnessed  just  now  as  a  symbol  of  unity, 
which  will  not  crack  and  strain  however  violent  the  efforts 
may  be  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  confuse  and  to  divide 
and  to  terrorize  the  free  world. 

_  Ambassador  Gross  concluded  by  stating  that  in 
view  of  the  Council's  repudiation  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
"attempt  to  mislead  us  and  others  throughout  the 
world  into  believing  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  is 
the  secret  of  security  today,"  he  did  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  present  the  United  States  motion  to 
refer  to  the  Disarmament  Commission  the  rejected 
Soviet  resolution. 

On  June  20  Ambassador  Gross  requested  that 
the  Council  place  on  its  agenda  as  of  June  23  a 
United  States  item  entitled  "Question  of  Request 
for  Investigation  of  Alleged  Bacteriological  War- 
fare" and  in_  connection  therewith  submitted  a 
draft  resolution 1  requesting  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (Icrc),  with  the  aid 
of  such  scientists  of  international  reputation  and 
such  other  experts  as  it  may  select,  to  investigate 
the  charges  against  the  United  Nations  Forces  in 


1  For  text,  see  p.  37. 
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Korea  and  to  report  the  results  to  the  Securit 
Council  as  soon  as  possible.  The  draft  resolutio 
also  called  upon  all  governments  and  authoritie 
concerned  to  accord  to  the  Icrc  full  cooperation 
including  the  right  of  entry  to  and  free  movemer. 
in,  such  areas  as  the  Committee  may  deem  necej 
sary  in  the  performance  of  its  task. 

Through  the  obstructionist  tactics  of  Mr.  Mali 
(U.S.S.R.),  President  of  the  Security  Council  fo 
June,  the  vote — 10-1  (Soviet  Union) -(J — to  ir 
elude  this  item  on  the  agenda  was  not  taken  una 
June  25.  The  Soviet  representative  insisted  tha 
before  the  item  could  be  adopted  it  would  be  neees 
sary  to  approve  his  proposal  that  representative 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  (Prc)  and  c 
North  Korea  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  dm 
cussion.  Ambassador  Gross  pointed  out  that  sue 
a  matter  could  not  be  decided  in  advance  and  tha 
such  a  course  had  never  been  followed  before.  H 
recalled  that  in  the  Disarmament  Commission  th 
U.S.S.R.  had  repeatedly  made  the  bacteriologica 
charges  and,  in  fact,  had  spoken  for  the  Prc  ani 
Northern  Korean  representatives  on  those  oc 
casions.  After  adoption  of  the  agenda  item,  th 
Council  would  decide  what  sort  of  problem  it  wa 
faced  with  and  then  could  consider  any  proposal 
regarding  participation.  He  added,  however,  tha 
the  United  States  would  oppose  such  an  invitation 
The  United  States  was  not  asking  for  presentation 
of  evidence  in  the  Security  Council,  he  said.  Th 
essence  of  the  proposal  was  to  conduct  an  investi 
gation  through  an  impartial  body. 

On  July  1  the  Council  rejected  the  Soviet  prc 
posal  by  a  vote  of  1  (U.S.S.R.) -10-0,  and  de 
cidecl— 9-1  (U.S.S.R.)-l  (Pakistan)— to  giv. 
priority  to  the  United  States  item  over  the  agend 
item  of  admission  of  new  members.  Mr.  Mali.  I 
reiterated  that  the  question  of  an  investigatio: 
commission  was  impossible  without  the  partici 
pation  of  the  representatives  of  the  Prc  and  Nort 
Korea  and  that  the  Soviet  delegation  therefor 
would  not  participate  in  the  debate  and  wouh 
vote  against  the  United  States  resolution. 

Ambassador  Gross  (U.S.)  remarked  that  th 
Soviet  representative  might  try  to  evade  the  trufc 
with  a  "sit-down  strike"  but  he  could  not  sit  on  th 
truth  or  "veto  the  facts."  He  explained  the  rea 
sons  for  the  United  States  request  for  an  impartia 
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investigation  and  recalled  in  detail  the  facts  of  the 
»rigin  and  nature  of  the  campaign  of  false  charges 
oncerning  the  use  of  germ  warfare  in  Korea  by 
he  United  Nations  Command.  In  conclusion, 
le  reiterated  that  the  larger  issue  involved  was  the 
Lwful  Soviet  policy  of  hate.  As  this  was  a  revolt 
gainst  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Charter, 
Embassador  Gross  urged  that  the  United  Nations 
Jul  the  whole  world  keep  alert  to  its  effects. 

On  July  3  the  U.S.S.R.,  casting  its  forty-ninth 
reto,  voted  against  the  United  States  resolution 
■questing  an  investigation  by  the  Icrc.  The  vote 
vas  10-1-0.  Ambassador  Gross  then  introduced 
i  resolution  condemning  the  dissemination  of 
:alse  charges,  "'which  increases  tension  among 
lations.     .     .     ." 

conomic  and  Social  Council 

A  major  item  considered  by  Ecosoc  during  the 
last  month  of  the  fourteenth  session  was  the  prob- 
em  of  economic  development  of  underdeveloped 
ountries  and  methods  of  financing  such  develop- 
ment. In  this  connection  it  considered  the  annual 
eport  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstrue- 
ion  and  Development.  Eugene  R.  Black,  presi- 
lent  of  the  Bank,  stated  that  by  March  31,  1952, 
he  Bank  had  lent  just  over  1.3  billion  dollars  for 
lore  than  250  projects  in  26  member  nations. 

The  Bank  also  submitted  its  report,  which  had 
een  requested  by  Ecosoc,  on  the  proposed  estab- 
ishment  of  an  International  Finance  Corporation 
to  promote  the  financing  of  productive  private 
nterprise  either  through  loans  without  govern- 
lent  guarantee  and  through  equity  investments, 
r  through  other  methods  intended  for  the  same 
'urpose.  Although  not  expressing  opinions  on 
lie  merits  of  such  an  institution  and  noting  that 
urther  study  would  be  required,  the  report  de- 
lared  that  the  corporation  "would  fill  an  impor- 
ant  gap  in  the  existing  machinery  for  financing 
conomic  development." 

Isador  Lubin,  U.S.  representative,  stated  that 
lthough  his  Government  was  favorable  to  a  plan 
lirough  which  private  capital  might  be  stimulated 
3  invest  in  sound  enterprises  in  underdeveloped 
ountries,  it  was  felt  "that  governments  should 
:ish  carefully  to  consider  the  various  aspects  and 
nplications  of  this  proposal  before  deciding 
whether  to  embark  upon  it.  There  is  also  need  to 
lcrease  the  movement  of  domestic  private  savings 
l  the  underdeveloped  countries  into  local  business 
nterprises,"  he  said.  He  introduced  a  joint  draft 
esolution,  with  Canada  and  Pakistan,  which  re- 
uested  the  International  Bank  to  examine  further 
lis  proposal  for  an  International  Finance  Corpo- 
ation;  to  consult  with  member  governments  and 
ther  interested  governments  on  the  desirability  of 


establishing  such  a  corporation ;  and  to  report  the 
results  of  its  further  examination  and  the  action 
it  has  taken  to  Ecosoc  during  1953.  On  June  23 
this  resolution,  with  the  additional  cosponsorship 
of  the  Philippines,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
15-0-3  (Soviet  bloc). 

Under  this  same  item,  the  Council  also  adopted, 
June  23,  by  a  vote  of  15-0-3  (Soviet  bloc),  a  draft 
resolution  sponsored  by  Burma,  Chile,  Cuba, 
Egypt,  Iran,  the  Philippines,  and  Yugoslavia 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  9-mem- 
ber  committee,  serving  in  personal  capacities,  to 
prepare  a  detailed  plan  for  establishing  a  special 
development  fund  for  grants-in-aid  and  for  low- 
interest,  long-term  loans  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. The  Secretary-General  was  asked  to 
appoint  the  members  of  the  committee,  which  is  to 
report  to  the  Council  not  later  than  March  1, 1953. 

In  connection  with  this  resolution,  Mr.  Lubin 
(U.S.)  stated: 

Our  opposition  is  based  on  the  grounds  that  the  time  is 
not  opportune.  In  addition,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  reservations,  in  principle,  to  the  pro- 
vision of  grant  aid  by  an  international  agency.  .  .  . 
We  fully  recognize  the  need  of  the  less  developed  countries 
for  external  assistance.  We  have  provided  and  we  will 
continue  to  provide  aid  in  the  form  of  grants,  loans,  tech- 
nical assistance  and  in  other  appropriate  ways.  .  .  . 
Subject  to  the  conditions  contained  in  the  sixth  General 
Assembly  resolution,  namely  that  "the  study  and  elabora- 
tion of  the  plans  .  .  .  cannot  and  must  not  be  regarded 
as  in  any  way  committing  the  governments  ...  in 
any  degree,  whether  financially  or  otherwise,"  the  United 
States  Delegation  is  prepared  to  support  the  reso- 
lution.    .     .     . 

Among  other  actions  taken  by  the  Council  dur- 
ing the  past  month  are  the  following : 

It  noted  the  1950-51  report  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (Fao)  and  (1)  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  15-0-3  (Soviet  bloc)  a  French-Iranian 
resolution  recommending  that  all  members  should 
take  steps  to  help  achieve  the  general  objective  of 
increasing  the  production  of  principal  foodstuffs 
at  an  annual  rate  exceeding  by  from  1  to  2  percent 
the  rate  of  the  increase  in  population;  and  (2) 
adopted  unanimously  on  June  30  a  revised  United 
States-Iran-Uruguay  resolution  calling  upon  the 
United  Nations,  individual  governments,  inter- 
national organizations,  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions to  make  plans  for  coming  to  the  aid  of  the 
people  in  any  country  in  the  case  of  emergency 
famines  with  which  the  governments  concerned  are 
unable  to  cope.  This  resolution  also  requests, 
inter  alia,  that  the  Fao  continue  to  develop  and 
perfect  its  arrangements  to  detect  famine  emer- 
gencies as  early  as  possible,  and  that  the  Secretary- 
General  arrange  for  the  coordination  of  the 
famine-emergency  relief  activities  and  report  to 
Ecosoc  on  action  taken. 
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Explanation  of  Passport  Procedures 


Press  Conference  Remarks  by  Secretary  Acheson 


[Released  to  the  press  June  18] 

I  should  like  to  talk  with  you  for  a  few  moments 
about  the  passport  work  of  the  Department.  I 
am  doing  this  because  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  throughout  the  country  pretty  much 
over  the  years  but  rather  intensively  in  the  last 
few  weeks. 

The  criticisms  of  the  Department  fall  into  two 
main  categories. 

One  of  them  comes  from  very  determined  efforts 
which  have  been  made  by  Communist  organiza- 
tions who  attack  the  Department  and  undermine 
its  work  in  order  to  obtain  greater  freedom  of 
movement  for  people  engaged  in  the  Communist 
movement  and  in  Communist- front  organizations. 
There  was  recently  a  meeting  at  Chicago  which 
was  devoted  to  this  purpose.  It  was  a  meeting 
of  an  organization  called  the  "American  Commit- 
tee to  Survey  Labor  Conditions  in  Europe."  This 
was  an  organization  which  had  sent  propaganda 
groups  to  Moscow  and  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  start  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  State 
Department  because  of  its  passport  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Communists.  With  that  criticism  I  am 
not  concerned.  We  expect  that  and  that,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  to  which  we  will  pay  no  atten- 
tion. 

There  are  other  discussions  by  people  who  are 
not  in  any  way  affiliated  with  such  groups  who  are, 
I  think,  sincerely  worried  about  procedures,  al- 
though they  do  not,  I  think,  attack  the  principles 
upon  which  we  operate.  They  are  concerned 
about  our  procedures,  and  it  is  about  those  pro- 
cedures, against  the  background  of  the  passport, 
the  development  of  the  passport  over  the  last  30 
years  or  so,  that  I  wish  to  speak. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
about  Mrs.  Shipley,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Pass- 
port Division  in  the  State  Department.  She  has 
been  there  for  many  years.  I,  myself,  have  been 
a  colleague  of  Mrs.  Shipley  for  the  past  12  years, 
and  in  various  capacities  which  I  have  held  in 
the  Department  I  worked  very  closely  with  her. 
I  do  not  know  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  brings  to  her  work  greater  devotion, 
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greater  sense  of  public  obligation  and  public  dutj 
greater  knowledge  of  the  field,  and  greater  ski! 
than  does  Mrs.  Shipley.  I  believe  quite  fortu 
nately  that  view  is  widely  held  throughout  th 
country.  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  Mr: 
Shipley  and  her  administration  of  the  Passpoi 
Division. 

Now  a  word  about  passports  and  this  matter  o 
freedom  of  travel.  Before  World  War  I  the  pass 
port  was  a  fairly  rare  document.  When  I  was 
young  man,  the  first  two  or  three  times  that 
went  abroad  one  could,  if  one  wished,  come  to  th 
State  Department  and  obtain  a  passport  if  th 
Government  felt  one  was  entitled  to  this  officia 
identification.  But  most  people  did  not  do  tha' 
It  was  not  required  and  they  traveled  perfectl 
freely,  got  on  a  boat  and  went  where  they  wishe 
to  go. 

During  World  War  I  an  official  document  pei 
mitting  one  to  travel  was  required  almost  univei 
sally  and  this  involved  a  sanction  on  the  part  c 
at  least  two  governments.  The  government  of  th 
traveler's  own  country  gave  him  an  official  pape 
signed  by  a  high  official  of  the  government  ident 
fying  the  person  as  a  citizen  of  that  country  an 
sponsoring  to  that  extent  his  travel  abroad.  Th 
receiving  country  then  had  to  look  at  the  docu 
ment  and  grant  a  visa.  So  travel  took  on  a  mor 
official  character  than  it  had  before. 

The  American  Government  always  in  issuin 
passports  exercised  some  judgment  and  was  r( 
quired  to  exercise  some  judgment.  Nobody  ha 
any  serious  question  of  the  fact  that  people  wh 
are  fugitives  from  justice,  people  who  are  mentall 
ill,  people  who  are  setting  out  on  a  mission  ad 
verse  to  the  national  interests  of  the  country  cor 
cerned  cannot  expect  to  be  given  an  official  doer 
ment  permitting  them  to  travel.  That  has  alwaj 
been  true,  and  under  the  law  the  Secretary  d 
State  has  to  exercise  his  discretion  and  his  goo 
sense  in  this  matter.  I  believe  that  that  has  bee 
exercised  fairly  and  properly  as  long  as  I  can  rf 
member  and  that  deals  strictly  with  the  adminis 
tration  of  Mrs.  Shipley. 

Recently  other  considerations  have  become  ir 
volved :  the  growth  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
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lie  growth  of  the  Communist-front  organizations ; 
he  growing  awareness  both  by  our  courts  and 
Congress  that  members  of  this  organization  were 
jngaged  in  activities  detrimental  to  the  national 
nterests  of  the  United  States  has  led  the  Congress 
,o  pass  some  legislation  dealing  with  people  of  this 
jort  which  is  not  yet  operative  and  has  led  the  De- 
Dartment  to  give  consideration  to  the  appropriate- 
less  of  issuing  passports  to  such  people.  This,  by 
10  means,  concerns  the  great  category  of  people 
ivho  are  denied  them.  There  are  all  the  other  cate- 
gories which  I  mentioned  earlier. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  put  this  whole  matter  in  a 
ertain  statistical  perspective.  For  instance,  be- 
ween  July  of  last  year  and  May  31  of  this  year, 
J25,000  passports  have  been  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  During  that  period, 
)5  requests  for  passports  were  denied  because  of 
vidence  of  membership  in  subversive  organiza- 
tions and  another  95  passports  were  recalled  after 
iction  by  the  passport  holders  indicated  subversive 
affiliation  or  intent.  So,  this  is  the  quantitative 
dimension  of  the  problem  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing. That,  of  course,  does  not  solve  the  problem 
at  all.  Whether  only  95  or  only  1  have  been 
denied,  if  that  one  was  improperly  denied 
through  improper  procedures,  or  was  whimsically 
denied,  or  unjustly  denied,  that  would  be  wrong 
and  would  require  corrective  action. 

In  my  judgment,  there  has  been  no  arbitrary 
action  of  any  sort.  The  action  has  been  taken  to 
the  very  best  judgment  of  the  persons  concerned. 
Our  procedures  are  not  perfect.  The  judgment 
of  these  human  beings  may  not  be  perfect  but  it 
is  exercised  as  fairly  and  as  well  and  as  much  in 
the  devotion  to  the  public  interest  as  is  possible 
for  human  beings  to  do.  We  can  always  improve 
our  procedures.  We  are  always  trying  to  improve 
our  procedures.  They  are  flexible  in  grow- 
ing, and  we  are  at  work  now  on  improving  our 
procedures. 


Procedures  for  Issuing  Passports 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  what  they  are. 
They  are  as  follows :  When  an  application  is  re- 
ceived for  a  passport  at  the  Passport  Division,  the 
files  of  the  Department  are  examined,  and  if  there 
is  nothing  in  those  files  to  raise  any  questions  re- 
garding the  person  concerned,  the  passport  is 
issued  immediately,  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

Then  we  come  to  the  second  step.  If  there  is 
adverse  information,  this  information  is  reviewed 
at  a  higher  level  in  the  Passport  Division,  and  if 
the  information  is  not  such  as  to  provide  reason- 
able grounds  for  belief  that  the  passport  should  be 
denied — and  the  reasons  for  denial  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  you — if  there  are  not  reasonable 
grounds  from  the  totality  of  its  evidence  to  indi- 
cate the  applicant  does  not  fall  within  any  of  the 
categories  mentioned,  then  the  passport  is  issued. 

Sometimes  the  information  in  our  files  is  not 


adequate  to  reach  a  fair  decision.  In  that  case, 
the  proper  investigative  bodies  of  the  Government 
are  asked  to  make  a  further  examination  regard- 
ing the  applicant  and  to  provide  all  the  informa- 
tion regarding  him  or  her  which  they  can  collect. 
When  this  has  been  collected,  the  file  is  sent  to  the 
Security  Division  of  the  Department,  where  the 
information  is  evaluated  to  see  whether  it  is  mere 
gossip — whatever  is  said  about  the  person  in  re- 
gard to  any  of  these  criteria — whether  it  is  or  is 
not  in  the  judgment  of  the  Security  Division 
persuasive. 

If,  after  that  review,  it  does  not  establish  factual 
evidence  sufficient  to  deny  a  passport,  the  passport 
is  issued.  If  there  is  sufficient  factual  evidence, 
it  is  denied,  and  the  applicant  is  informed  that  his 
travel  is  not  considered  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Third,  if  the  case  is  complicated  in  any  way — if 
there  are  difficult  questions  in  it — the  Passport 
Division  submits  the  files  and  its  decision  to  higher 
levels  in  the  Department  for  decision,  before  the 
applicant  is  denied  or  granted  a  passport.  The 
person  concerned  is  informed  that  he  may  supply 
any  additional  information  or  may  discuss  the  case 
with  officials  of  the  Passport  Division.  This  has 
been  done  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  and  new  evi- 
dence furnished  by  the  applicant  has  often  resulted 
in  the  issuance  of  a  passport. 

Fourth,  if  the  question  of  denial  is  based  on  the 
ground  that  the  travel  of  the  applicant  may  be 
harmful  to  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States,  the  political  officers  of  the  geographic  areas 
in  which  the  travel  is  to  take  place  are  consulted, 
and  they  take  part  in  the  decision  as  to  whether 
the  passport  should  be  granted  or  rejected. 

Fifth,  any  new  evidence  or  information  which 
the  applicant  may  submit  is  referred  to  the  officers 
who  first  evaluated  the  case.  These  officers  are  re- 
quired to  evaluate  the  new  information  and  give 
their  opinion  as  to  whether  the  passport  should  or 
should  not  be  issued. 

Sixth,  although  we  cannot  violate  the  confi- 
dential character  of  the  passport  files  by  making 
public  confidential  information  contained  therein, 
the  disclosure  of  which  would  affect  the  national 
security,  an  effort  is  made  to  inform  the  applicant 
of  the  reasons  for  the  denial  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  within  the  security  limitations. 

Applicant  Has  Right  to  Counsel 

The  procedures  which  I  have  just  described  are 
pointed  out  to  him  so  he  may  have  opportunity  to 
present  his  case.  He  is  also  informed  that  he 
may  be  represented  by  counsel  of  his  choice,  and 
that  he  or  his  counsel,  or  both,  may  be  heard  by 
the  chief  of  the  Passport  Division  or  some  other 
responsible  officer. 

At  the  present  time  the  Passport  Division  does, 
in  this  way  that  I  have  described,  hear  many 
appeals  from  a  preliminary  decision  to  deny  a 
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passport.  In  many  cases  this  hearing,  generally 
conducted  by  the  chief  or  assistant  chief  of  the 
Passport  Division — far  from  being  capricious  or 
arbitrary — has  led  to  the  reversal  of  the  prelim- 
inary procedure  and  the  granting  of  a  passport. 

Furthermore,  the  chief  of  the  Passport  I  )i  vision 
does  not  have  final  authority  in  the  denial  of 
passports,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  so  is  made 
known  to  the  applicant  so  that  the  applicant  can 
ask  for  what  further  consideration  he  or  she 
thinks  necessary. 

These  are  the  procedures  under  which  we  are 
operating.  As  I  say,  they  are  the  best  that  we 
have  been  able  to  develop  to  date,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect both  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  which 
are  very  great  in  this  matter,  and  the  interests 
of  the  citizen,  which  are  also  great. 

We  are  continually  reviewing  these  procedures. 
They  are  being  reviewed  now  as  they  have  been 
many  times  before ;  and  if  any  improvements  can 
be  found,  anything  recommended  by  Mrs.  Shipley, 
by  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  in  charge  of 
Administration,  or  by  the  Legal  Adviser,  all  of 
whom  are  interested — deeply  interested  in  perfect- 
ing these  procedures — those  improvements  will 
be  put  into  effect. 

We  are  doing  the  best  we  can.  We  know  that 
this  is  a  situation  in  which  we  never  can  please 
everybody  because  we  must,  in  the  national  inter- 
est, reject  some  applicants,  and  those  applicants 
are  always  going  to  feel  aggrieved  by  our  action. 
Therefore,  there  will  always  be  criticism.  Some 
of  the  criticism  will  be  honest  criticism.  I  don't 
for  a  moment  wish  to  impugn  the  motives  of  any 
of  the  persons  other  than  this  group  of  Com- 
munist-front organizations  who  are  attacking  the 
State  Department  in  this  manner.  We  know  that 
our  task  is  difficult.  We  know  that  we  have  great 
public  responsibilities  which  we  are  trying  to  dis- 
charge in  the  best  way  that  we  can.  We  are  doing 
the  best  that  we  know  how  to  do. 
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Appointment  of  Officers 

Kenneth  T.  Yonng  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  effective  March  20. 

George  M.  Ingram  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Administration  and  Conferences,  effective  May  16. 

Edwin  M.  Martin  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
for  Mutual  Security  Affairs,  effective  May  19. 

William  I.  Cargo  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
United  Nations  Affairs,  effective  June  3. 


Point  Four  Appointment 

John  Ralph  Nichols  as  Director  of  Technical  Coopera- 
tion in  Egypt,  effective  May  20. 
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For  nale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents*,  Oovernmeni 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  <:.  Address  requests 
direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  <*<  th< 
ease,  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Department  o/  State. 

Germany:   External  Debt.    Treaties  and  Other  I 
tional   Acts    Series  2274.     Pub.   4323.     13   pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many— Signed  at  Bonn  Mar.  6,  1951 ;  entered  intc 
force  Mar.  6,  1951. 

Oil  Shale  Study  in  Brazil.  Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Acts  Series  2290.     Pub.  4352.     9  pp.     54 

Agreement  between  tbe  United  States  and  Brazil 
Signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  Aug.  16,  1950;  entered  intc 
force  Aug.  16,  1950. 

Army  Mission  to  Venezuela.  Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Acts  Series  2299.     Pub.  4365.     12  pp.  100. 

Agreement   between    the   United    States   and    Vene- 
zuela— Signed  at  Washington  Aug.  10,  1951 ;  entered1  * 
into  force  Aug.  10,  1951. 

Agriculture:  Cooperative  Program  in  Panama.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2302.  Pub.  4368. 
9  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Panama — 
Signed  at  Panama  July  30,  1951 ;  entered  into  force!  r 
July  30,  1951. 

Defense  Materials.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  2305.    Pub.  4382.    4  pp.     54 
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Kingdom,  France,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
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Technical  Cooperation.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
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Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Saudi 
Arabia — Signed  at  Jidda  Jan.  17,  1951;  entered  into 
force  Jan.  17,  1951. 

Naval  Mission  to  Cuba.  Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Acts  Series  2310.     Pub.  4388.     12  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba — 
Signed  at  Washington  Aug.  28, 1951 ;  entered  into  force 
Aug.  28,  1951. 

Conference  for  the  Conclusion  and  Signature  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  With  Japan,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Sept. 
4-8,  1951 — Supplement.  International  Organization  and 
Conference  Series  II,  Far  Eastern  3.  Pub.  4392A.  161 
pp.     Limited  distribution. 

Supplement  to  the  Record  of  Proceedings. 

Highway  Project  in  Ethiopia:  Services  and  Facilities  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  2312.  Pub.  4394.  10 
pp.     54- 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Ethiopia — 
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Signed  at  Addis  Ababa  Feb.  26  and  27  and  May  2, 
1951 ;  entered  into  force  Feb.  27,  1951. 

cchange  of  Official  Publications.  Treaties  and  Other  In- 
rnatioual  Acts  Series  2314.     Pub.  4402.     3  pp.     5<jf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom — Signed  at  Washington  July  13  and  30, 
1951 ;  entered  into  force  July  30,  1951. 

national  Education  Mission  to  El  Salvador.  Treaties 
id  Other  International  Acts  Series  2315.  Pub.  4403.  3 
I     5c4. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  El  Salvador 
extending  and  modifying  agreement  of  Jan.  27  and 
Feb.  12.  1951— Signed  at  San  Salvador  June  25,  1951 ; 
entered  into  force  June  25,  1951 ;  operative  July  1, 
1951. 

iter-American  Highway.  Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
bal  Acts  Series  2319.     Pub.  4411.     4  pp.     5e\ 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica 
amending  agreement  of  Jan.  16,  1942 — Signed  at 
Washington  Jan.  13  and  17,  1951 ;  entered  into  force 
Jan.  17,  1951. 

ircel  Post.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Se- 
as 2322.     Pub.  4414.     28  pp.     10e\ 

Agreement  and  detailed  regulations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Gold  Coast  Colony — Signed  at 
Accra  June  3, 1951,  and  at  Washington  June  14, 1951; 
entered  into  force  Aug.  1,  1951. 

orwegian  Mobile  Surgical  Hospital:  Participation  in 
e  United  Nations  Operations  in  Korea.  Treaties  and 
ther  International  Acts  Series  2325.     Pub.  4425.     3  pp. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Norway — 
Signed  at  Washington  Sept.  17,  1951 ;  entered  into 
force  Sept.  17,  1951. 

conomic  Cooperation  With  Ireland  Under  Public  Law 
'2,  80th  Congress,  as  Amended.  Treaties  and  Other  In- 
rnational  Acts  Series  2326.     Pub.  4428.     2  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Ireland 
amending  agreement  of  June  28,  1948,  as  amended — 
Dated  at  Dublin  Apr.  20  and  June  7,  1951 ;  entered 
into  force  June  7,  1951. 
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es  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2329.  Pub. 
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Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Haiti  sup- 
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at  Port-au-Prince  June  28,  1951 ;  entered  into  force 
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tween the  United  States  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
signed  Sept.  24,  1940 — Exchange  of  notes  signed  at 
Washington  Aug.  9,  1951. 
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Provisional  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
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Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Panama — 
Signed  at  Panama  Aug.  10  and  Oct.  23,  1951 ;  entered 
into  force  Oct.  23,  1951. 
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force  May  15,  1951. 

Technical  Cooperation.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  2385.     Pub.  4517.     5  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica 
amending  agreement  of  Jan.  11,  1951 — Signed  at  San 
Jose  Dec.  19  and  20,  1951 ;  entered  into  force  Dec. 
20,  1951. 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  June  24  confirmed  nominations  of  the 
following :  Burton  Y.  Berry  as  Ambassador  to  Iraq ; 
Donald  R.  Heath  as  Ambassador  to  the  State  of  Vietnam 
and  to  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia  ;  and  James  S.  Moose,  Jr., 
as  Minister  to  the  Republic  of  Syria. 

The  Senate  on  June  26  confirmed  the  nominations  of 
Phelps  Phelps  as  Ambassador  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Angus  Ward  as  Ambassador  to  Afghanistan. 
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It  Review  of  U.S.  Brazilian  Relations 


Address  by  Secretary  Acheson 


I  am  deeply  gratified  and  greatly  honored  to  be 
'ith  you  here.  More  than  once  I  have  envied  my 
redecessors  whose  official  duties  brought  them  to 
Brazil :  Elihu  Root,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Cor- 
ell  Hull,  Edward  Stettinius,  George  Marshall. 

I  am  extremely  happy  also  to  see  here  my  old 
riend,  Ambassador  Herschel  Johnson,  who  has 
lade  such  a  great  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
►razilian-United  States  friendship  in  the  years 
Bit  he  has  lived  among  you  here  in  Brazil. 

With  the  same  pleasure  that  I  have  been  looking 
Brward  to  seeing  Rio  de  Janeiro,  President  Tru- 
lan  has  been  looking  back  on  his  visit  to  this  in- 
?mparably  beautiful  capital.  I  bring  from  him 
)  President  Vargas  a  personal  message  of  greeting 
rid  good  will.  As  a  sincere  friend  of  this  great 
ttmtry,  President  Truman  has  been  deeply  im- 
ressed  by  the  tremendous  progress  which  is  being 
?alized  in  Brazil  under  the  administration  of 
resident  Vargas.  Like  all  Americans,  President 
ruman  remembers  vividly  the  loyal  and  spon- 
neous  cooperation  between  our  two  countries 
jring  the  last  war  as  well  as  the  close  personal 
■iendship  between  President  Vargas  and  Presi- 
jnt  Roosevelt. 

President  Truman's  message  of  good  will  is 
:tended  from  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
e  Brazilian  people,  who  as  peoples  have  an  un- 
•oken — I  speak  from  the  heart  when  I  say,  an 
ibreakable  and  very  special — record  of  friend- 
ip. 

It  has  been  a  friendship  never  passive,  but 
ways  actively  cooperative.  Brazil  and  the 
nited  States  have,  as  your  President  recalled  in 
s  message  to  Congress  on  March  15,  "been  joined 

war  and  in  peace  with  ties  of  friendship  to 
lich  we  have  always  given  the  most  decided  and 
yal  collaboration."  And  assuredly  the  "we" 
•plies  to  both  our  countries.  As  he  also  said  on 
other  occasion,  both  historical  tradition  and 

Made  at  a  banquet  given  by  Brazilian  Foreign  Minister 
10  Neves  da  Fontoura  at  Itamaraty  Palace,  Rio  de 
neiro,  Brazil,  on  July  3  and  released  to  the  press  (No. 
))  on  the  same  date. 
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political  and  economic  interests  are  conducive  to- 
day, as  always,  to  this  policy  of  close  collaboration. 
There  can  be  no  doubt — I  am  certain  that  you 
feel  no  doubt — that  on  Brazil,  as  on  the  United 
States,  falls  a  great  responsibility  for  cooperation 
with  the  other  democracies  in  this  period,  when 
democracy  is  as  never  before  the  hope  of  all  who 
love  freedom. 


Inter-American  Solidarity 

Your  country  is  the  fifth  largest  in  the  world : 
it  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics—as large  as  the  United  States  plus  another 
Texas,  and  it  has  the  longest  coast  line  of  any 
nation.  Like  my  own  country,  it  has  the  re- 
sponsibility that  comes  with  size,  with  strength, 
and  with  immense  resources. 

Your  great  nation  has  an  additional  responsibil- 
ity deriving  from  your  unique  experience  in  trans- 
Atlantic  relationships.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  incidents  of  history  that  when  Europe 
was  in  the  grip  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the 
mother-government,  Portugal,  sought  and  found 
refuge  here  in  her  mighty  colony  of  Brazil.  You 
have  had,  therefore,  the  colonial,  the  imperial,  and 
the  republican  experience.  From  that  remark- 
able past  you  have  emerged  as  one  of  the  great 
democracies  of  the  world. 

Brazil's  influence  in  international  relations  has 
always  been  beneficent,  constructive,  and  coopera- 
tive. It  is  a  peaceful  and  healing  influence.  It 
is  an  influence  which  we  hope  will  be  ever  greater 
and  ever  more  beneficent.  It  is  a  reflection  of 
the  inherent  sense  of  kindness,  loyalty,  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Brazilian  people.  Brazil's  con- 
tinuous historical  development  as  a  nation  has 
been  accompanied  always  by  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility toward  the  other  peoples  of  the  world, 
a  realization  that  a  country  so  richly  endowed 
should  promote  the  common  welfare.  That,  un- 
doubtedly, is  one  reason  why  Brazil  has  labored 
zealously,  as  has  my  country,  on  behalf  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  Republics. 
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Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  my  Government 
has  necessarily  devoted  much  attention  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations  to  organizing  the  defense  of 
the  free  world  against  the  immediate  threat  of  ag- 
gression in  Europe  and  in  the  East.  We  have 
had  to  face  up  to  difficult  and  complex  problems. 
This  has  required  months  and,  in  some  cases,  years 
of  painstaking  negotiation.  All  this  has  been 
done  under  the  threat  of  one  of  the  most  terrible 
menaces  to  the  freedom  of  mankind  that  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

We  live  in  an  era  of  grave  danger  and  we  have 
had  to  address  ourselves  to  that  danger.  But  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  involved  in  these  difficult 
problems  in  Europe  and  in  the  East  does  not  mean 
any  lessening  of  our  interest  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Although  the  United  States  has  become, 
out  of  necessity,  involved  in  many  ways,  against 
our  natural  inclination,  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
our  cooperative  programs  in  this  hemisphere  are 
being  carried  out  more  intensively  than  at  any 
time  in  our  history.  And  we  have  continued 
meanwhile  to  weave  the  fabric  of  our  inter- 
American  relations. 

The  problem  of  our  security  is  indivisible.  We 
cannot  have  categories  or  priorities  in  this  re- 
gard. My  country  has  been  called  upon  to  work 
simultaneously  on  all  fronts,  but  these  problems 
are  not  ours  alone.  For  Western  Europe  or  Indo- 
china or  Iran  or  Turkey  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  just  as  catastrophic 
as  for  a  citizen  of  Belo  Horizonte  or  Recife  or  a 
citizen  of  Boston  or  San  Francisco.  Likewise, 
though  we  are  involved  very  deeply  in  Europe 
and  the  East,  our  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Canada 
or  Brazil  or  Chile  must  necessarily  be  greater  to- 
day than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  We  should  not 
mistake  new  commitments  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  for  a  slackening  of  interest  in  this  part  of 
the  world. 


Industrial  Development 

During  my  recent  visits  to  Europe  I  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  resourcefulness  of  our 
democratic  world.  In  our  recent  meetings  at  Lon- 
don, at  Lisbon,  at  Paris,  and  at  Bonn,  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  have  created  a  new  European 
community  for  the  common  defense.  We  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity will  be  fully  developed,  but  all  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  can  take  heart  over  the 
courageous  way  in  which  the  countries  of  Europe 
have  already  overcome  difficulties  of  incredible 
magnitude.  The  spirit  of  determination  in 
Europe,  so  magnificently  shown  by  the  unflinch- 
ing courage  of  the  citizens  of  Berlin  and  Vienna 
whom  I  have  seen  in  the  last  few  days,  can  be  an 
inspiration  to  us  all. 

And  I  might  especially  mention  in  connection 
with  my  recent  European  travels  that  my  visit  to 


Lisbon  last  February  and  my  first,  direct,  contae 
with  a  Portuguese-speaking  people  increased  tin 
anticipation  with  which  I  looked  forward  to  Dfl 
visit  to  Brazil. 

This  last  week  I  have  been  through  countries  o 
the  sharpest  contrasts  imaginable.  To  fly  in  a  fev 
hours  over  the  industrial  countries  of  Westen 
Europe  and  the  desert  areas  of  West  Afrie 
vivid  experience.  Brazil — unlike  either  of  tin 
other  areas — is  in  a  third  stage  of  economic  de 
velopment.  It  would  be  wrong  to  refer  to  Brazi 
as  an  "underdeveloped"  country.  The  tremend 
ous  industrial  progress  which  you  have  achieve( 
in  Sao  Paulo,  at  Velta  Redonda  in  the  State  o 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  the  great  State  of  Minas  Gerais 
and  elsewhere  in  Brazil  is  proof  enough  of  youi 
development.  Yet  there  is  much  that  remains  t< 
be  done  to  enable  the  citizens  of  this  great  countr 
to  enjoy  the  maximum  benefits  of  its  economi 
potential. 

The  United  States  wants  to  help  Brazil  in  ever- 
possible  way  in  its  efforts  towards  economic  progi 
ress.  We  are  well  aware  that  in  a  relatively  shor, 
period  of  time  Brazil  can  become  one  of  the  richesi 
countries  in  the  world.  We  in  my  country  wan: 
Brazil  to  prosper.  We  want  to  see  it  strong  eco 
nomically.  Brazil  has  always  been  our  friendi 
and  it  is  to  the  mutual  interest  that  each  membei 
of  the  friendship  should  be  as  strong  as  possible 

The  proof  of  this  conviction  lies  not  just  ii 
words  but  in  deeds.  Beginning  with  Velt. 
Redonda  we  have  shown  the  world  that  we  car 
work  together  towards  practical  and  constructiv 
goals. 

Many  people  once  expressed  skepticism  over  th 
Joint  Brazil-United  States  Economic  Develop! 
ment  Commission.  The  work  of  organizing  thi 
Commission  and  of  attacking  the  monumental 
problems  of  rehabilitating  and  integrating  th 
transportation  system  of  Brazil  and  of  developin; 
plans  for  electric  energy  adequate  to  the  needs  o' 
the  country  has  been  a  long  and  arduous  one.  i 
great  American,  Francis  Adams  Truslow,  just  : 
year  ago  gave  his  life  to  this  cause.  But  the  Com 
mission  has  overcome  all  difficulties.  With  th 
financing  last  month  of  the  first  projects  approve' 
by  the  Commission,  the  work  of  this  importan 
body  has  entered  on  a  new  and  decisive  stage. 

I  have  familiarized  myself  with  the  work  of  th 
Commission,  and  I  look  forward  to  meeting  wit! 
its  members  while  I  am  here.  The  work  that  ha 
already  been  completed  and  in  process  is  an  amaz 
ing  tribute  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  these  patrioti 
men  who  are  devoting  their  talents  and  energie 
to  this  important  task.  I  have  no  doubt  that  thi 
body  will  have  a  vital  impact  upon  the  future  o 
the  Brazilian  economy.  The  Commission  has  cei 
tain  specific  and  well-defined  tasks  to  perform,  an 
it  should  do  them  in  the  quickest  possible  tim 
now  that  it  has  entered  into  this  new  stage  o 
operations. 
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Constructive  Contributors  to  Brazil's  Progress 

1  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  those  in  the  Brazilian 
Government  who  have  so  loyally  supported  the 
Commission  at  all  stages.  I  include  specifically 
youv  distinguished  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Joao  Neves  da  Fontoura.  with  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  exchanging  views  about  the  Commis- 
sion when  he  was  in  Washington  in  March  1951; 
pour  dynamic  Minister  of  Finance,  Horacio  Lafer, 
■hose  mission  to  Washington  last  September  was 
■such  a  brilliant  success;  -  the  tenacious  Brazilian 
Commissioner,  Ary  Torres,  and  his  wise  and 
trusted  financial  adviser,  Valentim  Boucas;  and 
pour  young  and  extremely  competent  Ambassador, 
Walt  her  Moreira  Salles,  whose  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington coincided  with  the  Commission's  new  phase 
if  activities. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  express  appreciation  for  the 
services  of  Burke  Knapp  as  U.S.  Commissioner 
since  he  took  over  last  year.  Although  Mr. 
Knapp  must  go  back  to  important  work  in  Wash- 
ington next  month,  the  continuity  of  the  work  of 
Kb  Commission  will  not  be  impaired.  Mr. 
Knapp's  place  will  be  taken  by  an  outstanding 
friend,  Ambassador  Merwin  Bohan. 

What  I  have  said  about  our  desire  to  help  Brazil 
to  become  ever  stronger  applies  to  all  of  the  other 
American  Republics  who  seek  our  help.  The 
Good  Neighbor  Policy  is  an  unshakable  and  fun- 
damental part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

This  month  we  are  having  two  political  conven- 
tions in  our  country,  and  from  now  until  Novem- 
ber we  shall  be  hearing  the  sound  and  fury  of  our 
Presidential  election  campaign.  But  it  is  certain 
that  no  one  in  either  party  will  challenge  the  sanc- 
tity and  the  validity  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy. 
And  whichever  candidate  of  whichever  party 
:omes  into  office  next  year  will,  I  am  certain,  ad- 
here firmly  to  the  principles  of  our  inter-American 
policy  which  have  been  worked  out  by  both  Demo- 
Tats  and  Republicans  in  our  country  over  the 
last  25  3-ears. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  recollections  of  my 
official  career  is  of  my  participation  in  the  Fourth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  American  States  which  was  held  at 
Washington  last  year.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  sit 
around  our  common  democratic  council  table  with 
my  friend,  Dr.  Neves  da  Fontoura,  and  our  col- 
leagues from  the  other  American  countries.  I 
would  note  parenthetically  that  no  single  person 
it  that  meeting  made  a  greater  contribution  to  its 
work  than  Dr.  Neves  da  Fontoura.  As  is  typical 
of  his  character  and  his  career,  he  proved  to  be 
i  courageous  and  farsighted  colleague.  In  his 
reply  to  President  Truman  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  meeting,  Dr.  Neves  da  Fontoura  spoke  of 
our  inter- American  relations  and  said,  "the  politi- 


'  For  a  statement  on  this  mission,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct. 
B,  1951,  p.  581. 


cal  solidarity  among  the  American  republics  has 
not  undergone  in  these  troubled  post-war  years  the 
slightest  alteration  either  in  its  integrity  or  in  its 
intensity." 

As  in  every  one  of  our  inter- American  confer- 
ences, the  Fourth  Meeting  of  Consultation  re- 
sulted in  greater  progress  towards  unity  of  pur- 
pose in  the  Americas.  We  do  not  legislate  in  our 
inter-American  meetings.  But  we  have  what  is 
important  in  relations  between  nations,  namely, 
community  of  purpose.  As  we  go  on  with  these 
meetings,  that  understanding  and  that  community 
of  purpose  will  grow  and  develop  and  through  our 
inter-American  organization  we  can  continue  to 
develop  faith  in  each  other.  I  firmly  believe  that 
friction  among  our  countries  disappears  as  true 
understanding  of  each  other's  objectives  grows. 

Desire  for  Hemispheric  Security 

That  is  one  reason  why  I  have  welcomed  with 
eagerness  the  opportunity  accorded  me  by  your 
Foreign  Minister  to  visit  Brazil.  Direct  meeting 
between  government  officials  goes  far  to  enhance 
mutual  understanding.  I  am  grateful  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  other  countries  in  South  America  who 
have  been  so  gracious  as  to  invite  me  to  visit  their 
countries.  I  only  wish  that  time  would  permit 
me  to  make  a  more  extensive  journey.  Some  day 
I  hope  to  return,  but  meanwhile  I  shall  have  de- 
rived profit  and  pleasure  from  this  first,  too  brief, 
glimpse  of  this  great  continent. 

I  might  say  in  passing  that  Rio  de  Janeiro  has 
come  to  have  a  special  significance  in  the  history 
of  inter-American  cooperation.  This  beautiful 
city  has  been  host  to  meetings  whose  deliberations 
have  proved  decisive  for  this  hemisphere  and, 
indeed,  for  the  world  in  general. 

The  Third  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  American  States,  held  in  a 
dark  hour  in  January  1942,  was  decisive  in  solidi- 
fying our  hemisphere  against  the  terrible  peril 
that  then  confronted  us.  The  result  of  those  de- 
liberations was  a  transfusion  of  strength  to  the 
allied  world  \vhose  cause  then  seemed  to  hang  by 
such  a  slender  thread. 

Five  years  later,  and  5  years  ago  this  month,  the 
Inter- American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Continental  Peace  and  Security  forged  the 
Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  is  the  basic  docu- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  our  freedom  in  this 
hemisphere.  That  treaty  is  a  further  extension 
of  the  expressions  of  solidarity  which  had  been 
made  here  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  1942. 

More  than  2  years  ago,  I  told  an  inter-American 
audience  in  New  York  that  one  of  the  foremost 
policies  of  my  Government  is  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Rio  Treaty  and  to  seek  the  maxi- 
mum cooperation  among  the  American  nations 
for  the  achievement  of  a  secure  and  peaceful 
hemisphere.  My  country  has  striven  and  strives 
unceasingly  to  that  end.     I  wish  to  acknowledge 
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here  the  equally  tireless  efforts  of  Brazil  for  the 
same  high  purpose. 

At  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 
held  in  Washington  last  March,  our  countries 
proceeded  from  where  we  had  left  off  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1947  and  in  Bogota  in  1948  to  broaden 
and  strengthen  the  fabric  of  inter-American 
solidarity.  To  my  mind  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant decisions  of  that  meeting  was  resolution  III 
on  inter-American  military  cooperation.  This 
resolution  is  of  profound  significance.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  inter- American  history  we  agreed 
to  direct  the  maintenance  of  our  military  estab- 
lishments toward  the  common  goal  of  continental 
security  which  has  been  the  theme  of  all  our  inter- 
American  work  for  so  many  years. 

My  Government,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  resolution,  and  in  line  with  plans  made  by  the 
Inter -American  Defense  Board  under  the  Rio 
Treaty,  entered  into  a  series  of  bilateral  agree- 
ments with  other  countries  in  the  hemisphere, 
including  Brazil.  There  is  nothing  aggressive  or 
warlike  about  these  agreements.  Our  adversaries 
have  tried  to  make  them  appear  so.  But  we  have 
all  come  to  know  by  now  that  what  these  adver- 
saries say  is  not  *  designed  to  be  helpful  or 
constructive. 

These  agreements  are  public  documents.  Their 
purpose  is  quite  simply  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  resolution  III  by  helping  existing  units  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  countries  concerned  to  act 
more  effectively  in  common  defense  in  the  event 
of  war. 


Interdependence  of  U.S.  and  Brazil 

In  all  of  these  cooperative  actions  we  find  what 
Thomas  Jefferson  more  than  a  century  ago  called 
"the  advantages  of  a  cordial  fraternization  among 
all  the  American  nations."  They  also  call  to  mind 
President  Roosevelt's  farsighted  advice  to  the 
American  peoples  when  he  addressed  the  Supreme 
Court  m  Brazil  in  1936:  "Each  one  of  us  has 
learned  the  glories  of  independence,"  he  said ;  "Let 
each  one  of  us  learn  the  glories  of  inter- 
dependence." 

That  sense  of  interdependence  has  been  quick- 
ened by  the  pressing  needs  of  our  time  into  co- 
operative achievement  incredible  even  a  generation 
ago.  We  have  learned  in  the  Americas  that  to  live 
together— to  continue  to  live  at  all— we  must  work 
together. 

In  the  words  of  Elihu  Root,  nobly  spoken  in 
your  Monroe  Palace  46  years  ago,  on  July  31, 
1906: 

No  nation  can  live  unto  itself  alone  and  continue  to 
live  Each  nation's  growth  is  a  part  of  the  development 
of  the  [human]  race.  There  may  be  leaders  and  there 
may  be  laggards;  but  no  nation  can  long  continue  very 
far  in  advance  of  the  general  progress  of  mankind,  and 
no  nation  that  is  not  doomed  to  extinction  can  remain 
very  far  behind.  .  .  .  There  is  not  one  that  will  not 
gain  by  the  prosperity,  the  peace,  the  happiness  of  all. 
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That  same  Interdependence  has  caused  Braz 
and  the  United  State:-;,  together  with  the  Othfl 
American  Republics,  to  be  partners  in  the  gree 
enterprise  whir),  is  the  United  Nation-;.  All  d 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  played  an  impoi 
tant  role  in  the  San  Francisco  Conference  in  ]'■)!: 
Their  firm  support  of  the  principles  of  the  Unite* 
Nations  reflects  the  principles  of  justice  which  ar 
so  important  in  the  minds  of  the  leader-  of  thi 
continent. 

The  United  Nations  has  given  abundant  evi 
dence  of  the  high  value  placed  by  fellow  member 
on  Brazilian  cooperation.  Your  delegations  t 
the  United  Nations  are  looked  upon  with  respec 
by  the  other  delegations.  Brazilians  have  beei 
frequently  called  upon  to  serve  in  places  of  hono 
in  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  in  other  associated 
bodies,  such  as  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  International  Bank,  International  Cour 
of  Justice,  Unesco,  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  countrie 
shall  continue  to  participate  with  effectiveness  anc 
solidarity  in  the  great  work  of  the  United  Nations 

Cultural  Amalgamation 

Our  two  countries  have  not  limited  their  active 
interests  to  economic,  political,  and  military  prob- 
lems. This  cooperation  also  extends  to  the  mort 
intangible  and  spiritual  field  of  cultural  relations 
There  are  many  differences  between  our  Anglo-i 
Saxon  cultural  traditions  on  the  one  hand  and. 
your  Latin  and  Iberian  traditions  on  the  other' 
We  in  our  country  have  understood  the  reasons  of 
sentiment  and  tradition  which  have  inspired  your 
Foreign  Minister  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
creation  of  the  Latin  Union,  the  first  meeting  of 
which  was  convened  here  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  last 
October.  It  is  not  a  paradox  that  the  differences 
between  our  cultures  give  depth  and  strength  to 
many  things  we  have  in  common. 

The  United  States  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  country 
in  its  origin  and  in  the  formulation  of  its  political 
and  social  institutions.  We  are  proud  of  these 
traditions,  as  you  are  proud  of  yours.  But  we 
have  drawn  heavily,  not  only  in  our  population 
but  in  our  cultural  interests  and  habits,  from 
Europe.  Our  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Cali- 
fornia are  heavily  populated  by  persons  of  Portu- . 
guese  ancestry.  In  the  last  election  for  Mayor  of 
New  York,  the  three  principal  candidates  Were  of 
Italian  ancestry.  In  the  Southwest,  Spanish  tra 
dition  is  still  predominant  in  many  parts.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  35  newspapers  printed  in 
the  Spanish  language,  21  in  French,  and  no  less 
than  11  in  Portuguese.  Though  we  are  pre- 
dominantly a  Protestant  country,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  a  membership  of  over  30 
million  of  our  people,  which  makes  it  the  largest 
single  denomination  of  any  faith  in  our  country. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  variety  and  catholicity  in 
our  cultural  interests  on  both  sides  rather  than  any 
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arrow   insistence  by   either   upon   one  superior 
e  mrce  of  wisdom,  truth,  and  beauty  which  made 
a  -  possible  for  our  two  countries  to  have  signed  a 
invention  strengthening  the  cultural  ties  between 
ur  peoples — the  first  cultural  treaty  the  United 
tates  has  ever  signed.     In  the  United  States  we 
jel  a  genuine  appreciation  of  Brazilian  art — 
in  our  painting,  your  magnificient  architecture,  and 
our  music;  the  popular  music  of  your  carnival 
MSon  and  the  creative  works  of  your  composers, 
s  well  as  the  brilliant  interpretations  given  them 
,j,y  your  concert  artists.     Your  literature  also  is 
ttaining  wide  popularity,  a  fact  attested  by  the 
,onstantly  increasing  audience  of  translations  of 
Brazilian  books. 
Last  year,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the 
an  American  Union,  the  21  Republics  of  this 
emisphere  adopted  unanimously  the  Declaration 
f  Washington,  which  was  based  in  large  part 
n  pon  the  proposal  presented  by  the  delegation  of 
„  frazil.     That  document,  embodying  our  common 
aith  and  our  united  resolution,  expresses  "the  firm 
etermination  of  the  American  Republics  to  re- 
gain steadfastly  united,  both  spiritually  and  ma- 
erially,  in  the  present  emergency  or  in  the  face 


of  any  aggression  or  threat  against  any  one  of 
them."  It  also  reasserts  the  belief  of  the  Repub- 
lics of  the  hemisphere  in  "the  efficacy  of  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  American 
States  and  other  inter- American  agreements"  and 
their  support  of  the  action  of  the  United  Nations 
as  "the  most  effective  means  of  maintaining  the 
peace,  security,  and  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
world  under  the  rule  of  law,  justice,  and  inter- 
national cooperation."  That  Declaration,  that 
meeting,  were  the  hemisphere's  steadily  reiterated 
answer  to  every  evil  force  that  would  plunge  the 
world  into  darkness.  The  hemisphere  is  united 
in  its  determination  to  keep  the  torch  of  freedom 
aloft  and  burning. 

No  stress,  no  emergency,  can  make  a  free  people 
willing  to  relinquish  its  freedom.  The  American 
Republics,  nations  born  of  the  will  to  liberty, 
nurtured  on  the  principles  of  liberty,  are  resolved 
that  liberty  shall  be  the  inalienable  heritage  of 
their  children's  children.  In  every  crisis  of  our 
time,  we  have  shown  always  in  the  hour  of  decision 
that  for  us  only  one  outcome  is  possible :  adherence 
to  the  principle  of  freedom,  a  truth  by  which  we 
live  as  free  men  and  as  free  peoples. 


J.S.  Relations  With  Dominican  Republic  Reflect 
rend  Toward  International  Cooperation 


by  Ralph  H.  Ackerman 

Ambassador  to  the  Dominican  Republic'1 


Any  diplomat  to  be  successful  must  be  well 
rersed  in  the  humanities  and  the  philosophies, 
Irawing  from  the  bottomless  well  of  the  knowledge 
nd  the  experience  of  the  great  thinkers  of  all 
imes,  and  he  must  have  an  understanding  of  the 
jffect  of  those  philosophies  on  present  human  re- 
ationships.  As  he  spends  a  large  part  of  his  life 
iway  from  his  native  land  and  is  in  daily  associa- 
ion  with  peoples  of  different  nations  and  speaking 
lifferent  languages,  he  cannot  hold  narrowly  na- 
ionalistic  views.  It  is  his  task  not  only  to  project 
o  the  governments  and  the  peoples  of  the  land  in 
vhich  he  lives  the  thoughts,  sentiments,  aims,  and 


1  Excerpts  from  the  English  version  of  an  address  made 
jit  the  University  of  Santo  Domingo,  Cindad  Trujillo, 
D.R.,  on  June  9 ;  printed  from  telegraphic  text.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  conferring  of  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
rf  Philosophy  on  Ambassador  Ackerman,  who  has  since 
.eft  the  Dominican  Republic  and  on  June  30  retired  from 
the  Foreign  Service. 


ambitions  of  his  own  people  and  government  in 
such  manner  as  to  win  their  understanding  and 
friendship  and  to  convince  them  of  the  mutual 
benefits  which  may  flow  from  close  cooperation 
and  association  but  also  he  must  be  capable  of 
envisioning  and  interpreting  accurately  to  his  own 
government  the  effect  on  the  welfare  of  his  nation 
which  may  stem  from  the  acts,  conditions,  philoso- 
phies, and  ideologies  of  the  country  to  which  he  is 
assigned. 

To  perform  this  task  he  should  have  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  historical  backgrounds  of  the 
peoples  with  whom  he  is  in  daily  association,  a 
knowledge  of  their  institutions,  of  their  accom- 
plishments, their  aspirations,  and  their  language. 
Without  this  knowledge  his  impressions  from 
current  acts  or  happenings  may  be  false,  and  his 
erroneous  interpretation  may  lead  to  misunder- 
standings and  strained  relations.  It  does  not  suf- 
fice for  the  diplomat  to  hold  within  himself  these 
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attributes,  if  his  mission  is  to  be  successful,  for 
the  end  is  not  mere  speculative  knowledge  of  what 
is  to  be  done  but  rather  the  doing  of  it.  His  ac- 
complishments will  be  enhanced  or  diminished,  in 
a  large  measure,  by  his  courtesy  and  by  the  con- 
sideration he  accords  to  the  views  of  those  with 
whom  he  treats. 

You  may  recall  that  Victor  Hugo  said,  "Phi- 
losophy should  be  an  energy.  It  should  find  its 
aims  and  its  effect  in  the  amelioration  of  man- 
kind." The  philosophy  of  a  diplomat  should  be 
an  energy;  the  philosophy  of  Western  nations 
today  is  the  amelioration  of  mankind. 

Beginnings  of  Pan  Americanism 

Early  in  their  history,  the  nations  of  this  con- 
tinent sought  to  put  into  practice  this  philosophy 
and  gathered  together,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
great  liberator,  Bolivar,  in  a  meeting  to  create  a 
real  spirit  of  pan- Americanism  in  1826.  After  a 
lapse  of  60  years,  that  is,  in  1888,  the  idea  was 
again  activated  by  the  first  of  the  series  of  Pan 
American  Conferences  which  has  become  normal 
procedure.  The  Pan  American  Union  and  the 
Organization  of  the  American  States  were  the  in- 
struments selected  for  organizing  and  following 
up  the  work  of  these  Conferences.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  and  the  determination  among  the 
American  nations  to  get  along  one  with  the  other, 
strife  between  them  has  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  the  pan- Americanism  that  we  know  to- 
day gives  a  lesson  in  conduct  which  might  well  be 
emulated  throughout  the  world. 

The  United  Nations  was  conceived  as  an  instru- 
ment to  attain  and  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
world.  It  soon  discovered  that  the  best  assurance 
for  a  peaceful  world  lay  in  improving  the  condi- 
tions under  which  mankind  lives,  to  make  them 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  war  promises  benefits  to 
neither  the  victor  nor  the  vanquished  and  can  only 
bring  disaster  to  the  human  race  and  to  its  hopes 
for  a  better  civilization.  All  Western  nations, 
either  through  the  United  Nations  or  by  individ- 
ual action,  and  many  private  groups,  are  today 
striving  to  make  effective  the  philosophy  enun- 
ciated by  Victor  Hugo,  the  amelioration  of  man- 
kind, by  bringing  to  their  fullest  development  the 
benefits  available  through  the  knowledge  and 
progress  we  have  made  in  science  and  the  humani- 
ties. Governments  are  taking  a  greater  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  their  nationals  and  of  other 
peoples. 

Your  own  illustrious  President,  Kafael  Leoni- 
das  Trujillo,  gave  illustration  of  this  trend  when, 
in  a  speech  he  made  only  a  few  days  ago,  he  reit- 
erated an  aspiration  he  has  often  voiced  before, 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  so  that  his  people  may  benefit  from  a 
fuller  life.  No  one  can  gainsay  the  great  benefits 
he  has  already  succeeded  in  bringing  about  in  the 
form  of  better  educational  facilities,  hospitaliza- 


tion, water  supplies,  port  facilities,  road-.,  and 
every  branch  of  economic  activity.  My  own  Go 
ernment,  concomitant  with  many  domestic 
reforms,  has  put  into  practical  effect,  in  additu 
to  its  contributions  to  the  United  Nations,  t] 
World  Health  Organization,  the  United  Nat  io 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organic 
tion,  and  other  organizations  complementing  tl 
United  Nations,  a  world-wide  program  designc 
to  assist  in  the  diffusion  of  skills  and  the  produc 
of  modern  science,  to  benefit  mankind,  a  progra 
known  as  the  Point  Four  Program,  which  has  bet 
acclaimed  by  many  nations  as  one  of  the  mo1 
effective  weapons  in  the  struggle  for  peace. 

These  are  evidence  that  the  Western  World 
conscious  of  the  need  to  give  practical  effect  to  tl 
philosophical  counsel  of  Victor  Hugo,  a  consciou 
ness  which  has  become  more  acute  as  there  h; 
emerged  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  tl 
last  war  the  threat  of  a  powerful  state  which  seel 
to  destroy  the  systems  of  government  and  the  mot 
of  living  which  have  been  evolved  from  the  e: 
perience  of  the  past  and  developed  as  civilizatic 
has  progressed,  and  to  dominate  all  peoples.  Tl 
influence  of  that  state,  and  the  appeal  of  its  philo 
ophy  of  distrust  and  hatred,  has  prospered  on! 
where  force  has  coerced  or  where  ignorance  an 
poverty  have  prevailed.  It  can  be  arrested  or  coi 
quered  by  the  combined  strength  of  the  democrat 
nations  and  by  their  cooperative  effort  to  amel 
orate  conditions  which  breed  unrest  and  despers 
tion.  Many  governments  recognize  that  to  th 
end  we  must  make  common  cause,  that  we  mus 
set  aside  differences  arising  from  a  narrow  natioi 
alism  and  find  that  intelligent  degree  of  intern? 
tionalism  which  will  contribute  to  the  maintenanc 
of  our  free  institutions  and  permit  our  peoph 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  within  our  reach  made  possib) 
by  scientific  advancements. 

U.  S. -Dominican  Republic  Relations  Improved 

Excel  encia  Senor  Rector,  it  has  been  my  priv: 
lege  to  live  in  this  beautiful  country  for  almos 
4  years.  It  has  been  my  duty  to  advance  the  ir. 
terests  of  my  country.  I  have  considered  tha 
that  duty  imposed  upon  me  the  responsibility  o 
getting  to  know  you  and  winning  your  friendshr 
and  your  esteem.  You  have  been  most  kind  i 
meeting  me  more  than  halfway  in  this  process  o 
cultivation,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  an  incontestabl 
fact  that  relations  between  our  Governments  am 
our  peoples  have  shown  a  great  improvement  dui 
ing  these  4  years. 

The  Governments  of  our  two  countries  have  en 
tered  into  a  number  of  agreements  from  which  w> 
are  deriving  mutual  benefits.  We  have  encouri 
aged  the  movement  of  Dominicans  to  the  Unites 
States  and  Americans  to  the  Dominican  Republi, 
as  a  means  for  our  peoples  to  know  one  anothe 
better  and  to  exchange  information  and  knowli 
edge.     We  are  cooperating  in  a  plan  for  the  dis 
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nination  of  skills  and  experience  under  the 
>int  Four  Program  which  should  redound  to  the 
Befit  of  the  Dominican  people  and  to  the  com- 
m'iv  between  our  two  countries;  we  have  en- 
avored  to  bring  to  your  people,  through  the 
jminican-American  Cultural  Institute,  a  better 
derstaudiiig  of  the  United  States;  we  have  both 
come  parties  to  a  multilatereal  agreement  affect- 
s' our  tariffs  and  trade,  and  I  sincerely  hope  this 
iv  be  followed  by  a  bilateral  agreement  of  a 
inewhat  more  extensive  nature.  Your  Govern- 
mt  has  made  available  to  my  Government  gen- 
dus  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  experiments 
th  guided  missiles,  and  we  have  entered  into 
ltually  beneficial  agreements  concerning  air 
inmerce.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  programs  of 
operation  can  be  extended  as  their  benefits  be- 
ine  apparent  and  that  the  seeds  which  have  been 
iv n  or  cultivated  during  my  short  tenure  of  office 
11  grow  into  a  robust  tree,  for  I,  too,  believe  in 
e  practical  application  of  a  philosophy  seeking 
benefit  mankind. 


ilitary  Assistance  Agreement 
ith  Uruguay 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  an- 
unced  on  June  30  the  signing  at  Montevideo  of 
Dilateral  military  assistance  agreement  with  the 
gernment  of  Uruguay.1 

This  agreement  is  consistent  with,  and  con- 
rms  to,  inter-American  instruments  already  in 
ect,  such  as  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Re- 
)rocal  Assistance  (the  Rio  Treaty),  the  resolu- 
m  on  inter-American  military  cooperation  ap- 
oved  at  the  "Washington  Meeting  of  Foreign 
inisters  of  1951,  and  the  continuous  planning  of 
j  Inter- American  Defense  Board. 
The  agreement  is  the  seventh  of  its  kind  to  be 
rned  between  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
ler  American  Republics.2  Similar  agreements, 
solving  the  provision  of  military  grant-aid  by 
9  United  States  to  promote  the  defense  of  the 
estern  Hemisphere,  have  been  signed  with  Ecua- 
r,  Peru,  Cuba,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Colombia, 
lese  agreements  were  initiated  under  the  pro- 
am  of  military  grant-aid  for  Latin  America, 
thorized  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 
ley  illustrate  the  spirit  of  cooperation  prevailing 
long  the  American  Republics  which  makes  it 
ssible  for  them  to  concentrate,  through  self- 
lp  and  mutual  aid,  upon  increasing  their  ability 
contribute  to  the  collective  defense  of  the  West- 
i  Hemisphere  and,  by  serving  as  a  deterrent  to 
tential  aggressors,  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
lance  of  world  peace. 

For  text  of  the  agreement,  see  Department  of  State 
«  release  513  of  June  30. 

For  text  of  a  similar  agreement  with  Ecuador,  see 
•LLETiN  of  Mar.  3,  1952,  p.  336. 


Educational  Exchange 
Agreement  With  Finland 

Press  release  527  dated  July  3 

Finland  and  the  United  States  signed  an  agree- 
ment on  July  2  putting  into  operation  the  pro- 
gram of  educational  exchanges  authorized  by 
Public  Law  584,  79th  Congress  (the  Fulbright 
Act).  The  signing  took  place  at  Helsinki  with 
Foreign  Minister  Sakaria  Tuomioja  representing 
the  Republic  of  Finland  and  American  Minister 
John  M.  Cabot  representing  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

The  agreement  provides  for  an  annual  expendi- 
ture not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  of  $250,000  in 
Finnish  currency  for  a  period  of  5  years  to  finance 
exchanges  between  that  country  and  the  United 
States  for  purposes  of  study,  research,  or  teaching. 
The  program  will  be  financed  from  certain  funds 
made  available  by  the  U.S.  Government  resulting 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  property  to  the  Republic 
of  Finland. 

All  recipients  of  awards  under  this  program 
are  selected  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  a  U.S.  Edu- 
cational Foundation  in  Finland  will  be  estab- 
lished to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  foundation 
will  consist  of  eight  members,  four  of  whom  are 
to  be  citizens  of  Finland  and  four  to  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  The  American  Minister  to 
Finland  will  serve  as  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Board. 

After  the  members  of  the  foundation  have  been 
appointed  and  a  program  formulated,  informa- 
tion about  specific  opportunities  will  be  made 
public. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Vietnam 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Vietnam, 
Tran  Van  Kha,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  July  1,  1952.  For  the  texts  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  519  of  July  1. 


Cambodia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Cambodia, 
Nong  Kimny,  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  July  1,  1952.  For  the  texts  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  520  of  July  1. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  INTERNATIONAL  MATERIALS  POLICY  COMMISSION 


On  June  23  there  was  released  volume  I  of  a  report  by  the  Pre\ 
dent's  International  Materials  Policy  Cow/mission  entitled  Eesourc 
for  Freedom.  The  178-page  volume,  ^Foundations  for  Growth  0.1 
Security"  will  be  followed  by  four  others:  u7'he  Outlook  for  K> 
Commodities'1''  (210  pages),  '■'•The  Outlook  for  Energy  Sources"  (. 
pages),  uThe  Promise  of  Technology''''  (228  pages),  and  "Selectt 
Reports  to  the  Commission"  (154  pages).  Following  are  the  tet 
of  a  letter,  released  June  23,  from  the  President  to  William  S.  Pale 
chairman  of  the  Commission;  a  statement  by  the  President  on  actio1 
taken  to  continue  the  Commission's  work;  a  letter  from  the  Preside 
to  Congressional  leaders;  and  excerpts  from  a  digest  of  volume  I  pr 
pared  by  the  Commission. 


THE  PRESIDENT  TO  CHAIRMAN  PALEY 

Dear  Mr.  Paley  :  Your  Commission's  report  is 
a  landmark  in  its  field.  I  do  not  believe  there  has 
ever  been  attempted  before  such  a  broad  and  far- 
sighted  appraisal  of  the  material  needs  and  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  needs 
and  resources  of  the  whole  free  world.  Nor,  in 
my  judgment,  has  the  conclusion  ever  been  so 
forcefully  stated  and  documented  that  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  resource  development  and 
international  trade  in  raw  materials  is  imperative 
to  world  peace  and  prosperity. 

Your  report  likewise  makes  clear  exactly  where 
and  how  we  need  to  conserve  and  strengthen  our 
natural  resources  here  at  home,  and  to  maintain 
our  dynamic  progress  in  science  and  technology. 
The  conviction  you  have  expressed  that  this  Na- 
tion, despite  its  serious  materials  problem,  can 
continue  to  raise  its  living  standards  and 
strengthen  its  security  in  partnership  with  other 
freedom  loving  nations  should  be  heartening  to 
people  everywhere. 

I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  study  in 
detail  each  of  your  specific  recommendations  but 
I  am  sure  they  merit  careful  consideration,  not 
only  by  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  but  by  state  govern- 
ments, the  general  public  and  especially  by  farm, 
labor,  industry  and  other  private  groups  most 
closely  related  to  the  problem.  It  is  my  hope  that 
your  report  will  stimulate  further  study  and  dis- 
cussion, both  in  and  out  of  Government,  of  all 
aspects  of  this  vital  problem. 


I  extend  to  your  Commission  and  its  staff  n 
thanks  and  congratulations  for  the  public  servi< 
you  have  rendered.  Your  study,  I  feel  sure,  wi 
be  appreciated  not  only  in  our  own  country  but  1: 
people  of  other  nations  with  which  the  Unite 
States  is  cooperating  toward  the  preservation  < 
freedom  and  peace,  and  the  enrichment  of  huma 
life. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 


i/e< 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  1 

I  have  today  taken  a  number  of  actions  to 
plement  the  report  of  the  President's  Materi 
Policy  Commission,  entitled  "Resources  for  Fn 
dom,"  which  was  submitted  to  me  a  week  ago. 

This  report  tells  the  story  of  the  needs  and  re 
sources  of  this  Nation  and  the  nations  of  the  fre 
world  extremely  well.  The  document  shoul 
serve  for  years  to  come  as  a  basic  guide  in  pre 
viding  adequate  supplies  of  the  materials  we  an 
other  friendly  nations  of  the  world  must  have  i 
we  are  to  expand  our  economy  and  at  the  sam 
time  remain  secure  from  threats  of  aggression.    | 

The  Commission  has  done  a  very  constructiv 
job,  and  I  propose  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  see  to  i, 
that  the  Federal  Government  acts  promptly  ant 
effectively  in  continuing  the  excellent  work  whicl 
the  Commission  has  initiated.  To  this  end  I  hav 
today  taken  the  following  actions : 
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1.  I  am  transmitting  the  Commission's  report 
o  the  Congress.  I  am  not  at  this  time  asking  for 
jction  on  specific  recommendations,  but  rather  I 
im  calling  the  entire  document  to  the  attention 
>f  the  Congress  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  studied 
)v  each  member  and  by  the  appropriate  com- 
nittees  of  the  Congress. 

2.  I  am  directing  the  National  Security  Re- 
ou rces  Board  to  undertake  a  continuing  review 
>f  the  entire  materials  situation,  as  recommended 
n  the  Commission's  report.  The  National  Se- 
urity  Resources  Board  will,  of  course,  need  ade- 
pate  funds  if  this  activity  is  to  be  carried  out 
ffectively  and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  provide 
leeded  appropriations  for  this  vital  project. 

3.  I  am  also  asking  the  National  Security  Re- 
ources  Board  to  organize  a  special  task  force  re- 
ruited  from  various  Government  agencies  to  study 
he  detailed  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
.nd  to  give  me,  within  no  more  than  60  clays,  sug- 
gestions for  carrying  them  out. 

4.  I  am  asking  the  heads  of  departments  and 
gencies  concerned  with  the  materials  problem  to 
tudy  the  report  and  to  advise  me  through  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board,  within  no 
nore  than  60  days,  what  steps  they  believe  are 
.ppropriate  in  implementing  these  recommenda- 
ions  as  they  pertain  to  their  respective  agencies. 

5.  I  am  directing  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
uake  a  comprehensive  review,  from  an  organiza- 
ional  standpoint,  of  the  operations  of  the  exe- 
utive  branch  with  respect  to  the  materials  prob- 
em,  and  to  advise  me  of  its  findings  within  no 
nore  than  60  days. 

The  Government,  of  course,  can  only  do  a  part 
»f  the  job.  Much  of  it  will  have  to  be  done  by 
irivate  industry.  Labor  organizations,  farm 
groups,  and  other  private  bodies  can  help  work 
mt  solutions.  The  universities  and  private  foun- 
lations  can  make  a  very  significant  contribution. 
t  is  my  hope  that  both  public  and  private  groups 
rill  join  together  in  the  vital  task  of  making  cer- 
ain  that  in  the  years  to  come  through  wise  use  of 
heir  resources  the  United  States  and  the  nations 
>f  the  free  world  will  enjoy  continued  growth  and 
ecurity. 

ETTER  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  LEADERS « 

The  President  on  July  1  sent  the  following  let- 
er  to  Alben  W.  Barkley,  President  of  the  Senate, 
nd  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  Home  of  Rep- 
esentatives: 

I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress  the  report  of 
le  President's  Materials  Policy  Commission,  "Re- 
)urces  for  Freedom."  Our  knowledge  and  un- 
erstanding  of  the  materials  position  of  the 
Jnited  States  and  of  its  allies  throughout  the  free 

orld  will  be  considerably  increased  by  the  de- 

1  H.  doc.  527. 


tailed  review  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission. This  is  a  document  which  deserves  the 
most  careful  study  by  every  member  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  hope  each  one  of  them  will  take  the 
time  to  familiarize  himself  with  its  contents. 

This  report,  the  fruit  of  months  of  intensive 
study  by  an  independent  citizen's  group  aided  by 
experts  drawn  from  Government,  industry,  and 
universities,  shows  that  in  the  past  decade  the 
United  States  has  changed  from  a  net  exporter  to 
a  net  importer  of  materials,  and  projects  an  in- 
creasing dependence  on  imports  for  the  future. 
The  report  indicates  that  our  altered  materials 
situation  does  not  call  for  alarm  but  does  call  for 
adjustments  in  public  policy  and  private  activity. 

In  more  than  seventy  specific  recommendations, 
the  Commission  points  out  the  actions  which,  in  its 
judgment,  will  best  assure  the  mounting  supplies 
of  materials  and  energy  which  our  economic  prog- 
ress and  security  will  require  in  the  next  quarter 
century. 

I  am  requesting  the  various  Government  agen- 
cies to  make  a  detailed  study  of  these  recommen- 
dations, and  I  am  directing  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
coordinating  the  findings  and  of  maintaining  a 
continuing  review  of  materials  policies  and  pro- 
grams as  a  guide  to  public  policy  and  private  en- 
deavor. As  the  need  arises  for  legislation  to  solve 
materials  problems  affecting  this  Nation  and  other 
free  nations,  appropriate  recommendations  will  be 
made  to  the  Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  report  and  the  actions 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  result  of  it  will  contribute 
significantly  to  the  improvement  of  this  Nation's 
materials  position  and  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
free  world's  economic  security,  both  of  which  are 
the  continuing  objectives  of  United  States  policy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 


DIGEST  OF  VOLUME  I 

[Excerpts] 

There  is  a  Materials  Problem  of  considerable 
severity  affecting  the  United  States  and  the  indus- 
trialized nations  of  Western  Europe.  Unless  the 
problem  is  effectively  met,  the  long  range  security 
and  economic  growth  of  this  and  other  free  na- 
tions will  be  seriously  impaired.  The  Commis- 
sion's report  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
United  States  problem,  which  cannot,  however,  be 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  free  world  problem. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  problem  is  soaring 
demand.  This  country  took  out  of  the  ground 
two-and-one-half  times  more  bituminous  coal  in 
1950  than  in  1900 ;  three  times  more  copper,  four 
times  more  zinc,  thirty  times  more  crude  oil.  The 
quantity  of  most  metals  and  mineral  fuels  used 
in  the  United  States  since  the  first  World  War 
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exceeds  tlte  total  used  throughout  the  entire  world 
in  all  of  history  preceding  191  /+.  Although  almost 
all  materials  are  in  heavily  increasing  demand, 
the  hard  core  of  the  materials  problem  is  minerals. 

In  1950,  the  United  States  consumed  2.7  billion 
tons  of  materials  of  all  kinds — metallic  ores,  non- 
metallic  minerals,  agricultural  materials,  construc- 
tion materials,  and  fuels — or  about  36,000  pounds 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 
With  less  than  10  percent  of  free  world  popula- 
tion, and  only  8  percent  of  its  area,  the  United 
States  consumed  more  than  half  of  1950's  supply 
of  such  fundamental  materials  as  petroleum, 
rubber,  iron  ore,  manganese,  and  zinc. 

The  President's  Materials  Policy  Commission 
was  asked  by  President  Truman  to  investigate  the 
long-term  aspects  of  the  materials  problem  as  dis- 
tinct from  short  range  or  emergency  aspects,  and 
picked  as  the  period  for  study  the  quarter  century 
between  1950  and  1975.  The  Commission's  report 
does  not  overlook  the  possibility  of  war  in  this 
period  but  neither  does  it  assume  war.  War  would 
alter  the  patterns  of  materials  demand  and  supply 
in  swift  and  drastic  ways;  yet  if  permanent  peace 
should  prevail,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
should  acquire  the  same  standard  of  living  as  our 
own,  the  resulting  world  need  for  materials  would 
be  six  times  present  consumption.  In  considering 
materials  at  long  range,  therefore,  we  have  roughly 
the  same  problems  to  face  and  actions  to  pursue, 
war  or  no  war. 

For  the  last  hundred  years,  the  United  States' 
total  output  of  all  goods  and  services  (the  Gross 
National  Product,  or  Gnp)  has  increased  at  the 
average  rate  of  three  percent  a  year,  compounded. 
Such  a  rate  means  an  approximate  doubling  every 
twenty-five  years  (which  would  mean  a  nineteen- 
fold  increase  in  a  full  century).  As  of  1950,  the 
Gnp  was  approximately  $283  billion.  In  consider- 
ing the  next  quarter  century  the  Commission  has 
made  no  assumption  more  radical  than  that  the 
Gnp  will  continue  to  increase  at  the  same  three 
percent  rate  compounded  every  year,  which  is  the 
average  of  the  last  century,  all  booms  and  depres- 
sions included.  This  would  mean  a  Gnp  in  the 
middle  of  the  1970's  of  about  $566  billion,  measured 
in  dollars  of  1950  purchasing  power.  The  Com- 
mission has  also  assumed,  after  consultation  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  that  population  will 
increase  to  193  million  by  1975,  and  the  working 
force  to  82  million,  compared  to  the  1950  figures 
of  151  million  and  62  million.  It  has  also  assumed 
a  shortening  work  week,  but  that  man-hour  pro- 
ductivity will  continue  to  rise  somewhat  more  than 
in  the  recent  past.  But  even  these  conservative 
assumptions  bring  the  United  States  up  against 
some  very  hard  problems  of  maintaining  materials 
supply,  for  natural  resources,  whatever  else  they 
may  be  doing,  are  not  expanding  at  compound 
rates. 

Absolute  shortages  are  not  the  threat  in  the  ma- 
terials problem.     We  need  not  expect  we  will 


some  day  wake  up  to  discover  we  have,  run  out.  o 
materials  and  that  economic  activity  ha:-  come  1.< 
an  end.  The  threat  of  the  materials  problt  m  He 
in  insidiously  rising  coats  which  can  undeimiin 
our  rising  standard  of  living,  impair  the  dynamii 
quality  of  American  capitalism,  and  weaken  tie 
economic  foundations  of  national  security.  Thes< 
costs  are  not  just  dollar  costs,  but  what  economist 
refer  to  as  real  costs — meaning  the  hours  of  h  umai 
work  and  the  amounts  of  capital  required  to  brim 
a  pound  of  industrial  material  or  a  unit  of  energj 
into  useful  form.  Over  most  of  the  20th  centur 
these  real  costs  of  materials  have  been  declining 
and  this  decline  has  helped  our  living  standard-  t. 
rise.  But  there  is  now  reason  to  suspect  that  tin 
decline  has  been  slowed,  that  in  some  cases  it  ha« 
been  stopped,  and  in  others  reversed.  The  centra 
challenge  of  the  materials  problem  is  therefore  t< 
meet  our  expanding  demands  with  expanding  sup 
plies  while  averting  a  rise  in  real  costs  per  unit 

In  materials,  there  is  always  a  tendency  for  reai 
costs  to  rise  because  invariably  people  use  thei: 
richest  resources  first  and  turn  to  the  leaner  sup 
plies  only  when  they  have  to.  What  is  of  concern 
today  it  that  the  combination  of  soaring  demand 
and  shrinking  resources  creates  a  set  of  upwarc 
cost  pressures  much  more  difficult  to  overcome  than 
any  in  the  past.  In  the  United  States  there  ar» 
no  longer  large  mineral  deposits  in  the  West  wait 
ing  to  be  stumbled  upon  and  scooped  up  with  pick 
and  shovels ;  nor  are  there  any  longer  vast  f oresl 
tracts  to  be  discovered.  We  can  always  scratel 
harder  and  harder  for  materials,  but  declining  oi 
even  lagging  productivity  in  the  raw  materials  in- 
dustries will  rob  economic  gains  made  elsewhere 
The  ailment  of  rising  real  costs  is  all  the  more 
serious  because  it  does  not  give  dramatic  warning 
of  its  onset ;  it  creeps  upon  its  victim  so  slowly  that 
it  is  hard  to  tell  when  the  attack  began. 

In  recent  years,  the  general  inflation  has  struck 
with  special  force  at  many  materials,  causing  theii 
prices  to  rise  more  than  the  price  structure  as  a 
whole.  Some  materials  prices  are  high  today  be- 
cause demand  has  temporarily  outrun  supply: 
here  we  can  expect  the  situation  to  adjust  itself. 
But  in  other  cases  the  problem  is  more  enduring 
than  this,  and  reflects  a  basic  change  of  supply  con- 
ditions and  costs.  It  would  be  wishful,  for  exam- 
ple, to  except  lumber  prices  to  settle  back  to  their 
pre-1940  price  relationship;  we  are  running  up 
against  a  physical  limitation  in  the  supply  of 
timber,  set  by  the  size  and  growth  rates  of  our  for- 
ests, and  cost  relief  through  easy  expansion  is  not 
to  be  expected.  For  such  metals  as  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc,  United  States  discovery  is  falling  in  re- 
lation to  demand,  and  prices  reflect  the  increasing 
pressure  against  limited  resources. 

The  Commission's  report  discusses  at  length  the 
ways  and  means  whereby  rising  real  costs  can  be 
halted,  and  a  trend  toward  lower  real  costs,  such 
as  we  enjoyed  through  most  of  the  first  half  of  the 
20th  century,  re-established.     It  recognizes  also 
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he  problem  of  having  enough  materials  physi- 
cally available  in  the  event  of  war,  and  considers 
various  ways  of  assuring  materials  security.  The 
•eport  emphasizes  that  "there  is  no  such  thing  as 
i  purely  domestic  policy  toward  materials  that  all 
ho  w  orld  must  have ;  there  are  only  world  policies 
hit  have  domestic  aspects."  The  Commission 
tatos  its  conviction  that  if  the  United  States  and 
>ther  free  nations  are,  in  the  years  ahead,  to  enjoy 
conomic  growth  and  national  security,  "they  must 
©ordinate  their  resources  to  the  ends  of  common 
growth,  common  safety  and  common  welfare." 
fhe  Commission  states  as  the  major  premise  of  its 
eport  that : 

The  over-all  objective  of  a  national  materials  policy  for 
hf  United  States  should  he  to  insure  an  adequate  and  de- 
lendable  flow  of  materials  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent 
rith  national  security  and  with  the  welfare  of  friendly 
lations. 


"hree  Major  Paths 

In  general,  the  United  States  has  three  major 
>aths  to  follow  in  working  out  the  problems  of 
tigh  consumption,  prudent  conserving,  and  a  do- 
mestic resource  base  that  is  shrinking  in  compari- 
on  with  our  needs : 

1)  We  can  make  new  discoveries  of  needed  ma- 
erials  at  home,  and  otherwise  increase  the  useable 
Taction  of  our  total  resource  base. 

2)  We  can  alter  our  patterns  of  use  away  from 
jearce  resources  and  toward  more  abundant  ones. 

3)  We  can  import  larger  quantities  of  materials 
Tom  other  nations  of  the  free  world  on  terms  ad- 
■antageous  to  buyer  and  seller. 

retting  More  From  Imports 

If  there  is  to  be  a  50  to  60  percent  increase  in 
mi-  use  of  materials  in  the  next  quarter  century, 
his  will  mean  that  our  total  materials  consump- 
ion  will  rise  from  2.7  billion  tons  a  year  now  to 
iround  4  billion  tons  by  1975.  The  trend  toward 
greater  imports,  perhaps  amounting  to  a  fifth  or 
i  quarter  (by  value)  of  what  we  use,  thus  seems 
nescapable.  But  here,  too,  we  have  flexibility. 
JVhere  import  conditions  are  unattractive  we  can 
Kways  raise  domestic  output  (at  higher  cost), 
levolop  substitutes  or,  if  need  be,  use  less.  But 
there  conditions  for  economic  cooperation  are 
;avorable,  it  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
lion,  pay  us  to  import.  The  resource-rich  but 
■elatively  undeveloped  nations  of  South  America, 
Africa,  South  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East  will  also 
>rofit,  for  by  exporting  to  us  they  can  obtain  the 
lollar  exchange  with  which  to  acquire  more  of 
he  capital  goods  they  need  to  assist  their  own 
sconomic  growth.  Such  an  interchange  can  take 
)lace  between  the  industrial  and  resource  nations, 
he  report  states,  "to  the  tremendous  advantage  of 
;ach."    The  Commission  rejects  completely  the 


concept  of  United  States  "self-sufficiency"  as 
amounting  to  "nothing  more  than  a  self-imposed 
blockade.      The  report  continues : 

The  fact  that  nature  distributed  resources  very  un- 
evenly over  the  face  of  the  earth  in  relation  to  human 
population  and  consumption  alone  argues  in  favor  of  in- 
creasing integration  of  the  various  national  economies 
of  the  free  world.  But  the  hard  political  facts  of  mid- 
twentieth  century  add  further  great  weight  to  the  propo- 
sition that  it  will  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  earth  to  achieve  a  greater 
measure  of  economic  and  political  cooperation  than  ever 
before,  founded  on  the  principles  of  mutual  help  and 
respect.  Such  cooperation  can  succeed  only  if  it  is  based 
on  a  clear  understanding  of  the  varying  needs  and  re- 
sources of  all  the  nations  concerned,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties which  lie  in  mobilizing  the  strength  of  all  to  meet 
the  particular  weaknesses  of  each. 

On  paper,  the  economic  opportunities  in  free 
world  cooperation  to  produce  materials  are  tre- 
mendous ;  they  suggest  a  possible  new  era  of  world 
advancement  dazzling  in  its  promise.  Unfortu- 
nately a  great  many  problems,  mostly  man-made, 
lie  in  the  path.  Less  developed  countries  today 
are  highly  conscious  of  the  disparity  between  their 
own  standards  of  living  and  those  of  more  highly 
developed  countries.  They  resent  the  stigma  of 
"colonialism"  which  often  attaches  to  economies 
heavily  dependent  on  raw  material  exports.  They 
remember  the  great  depression  of  the  1930's  when 
falling  prices  for  their  big  raw  material  exports 
wiped  out  their  ability  to  buy  the  goods  they 
needed  from  their  more  industrialized  neighbors. 

On  the  other  hand,  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions with  capital  to  invest  in  foreign  raw  ma- 
terials production  hold  back  for  fear  of  legal 
uncertainties,  fear  of  expropriation,  and  the  pos- 
sible impermanence  of  governments  with  whom 
they  might  make  contracts.  They  fear  arbitrary 
administration  of  import  and  export  controls  and 
limitations  on  the  convertibility  of  their  earnings 
into  American  dollars.  At  home,  tariffs,  "Buy 
American"  legislation,  and  certain  aspects  of  our 
tax  laws  add  to  the  obstacles. 

It  would  be  folly  for  policymakers  in  this  or 
any  other  nation  to  assume  that  the  present  tur- 
moil of  the  world  will  work  itself  out  in  ideal 
fashion.  The  violent  political  upheavals  of  this 
century  clearly  have  not  yet  spent  their  force. 
What  happens  internally  in  the  less  developed 
nations,  and  to  their  economic  and  political  re- 
lations with  the  industrially  advanced  nations  of 
the  free  world,  will  largely  determine  whether 
materials  development  can  be  used  to  help  world 
progress. 

Enormous  new  investment  would  be  needed  for 
foreign  resources  expansion.  Whereas  the  recent 
level  of  private  U.S.  investment  in  mining  and 
smelting  development  abroad  has  averaged  around 
$50  million  a  year,  the  Commission  estimates  that 
$100  mililon  a  year  will  be  needed  for  the  next 
25  years  to  fulfill  free  world  needs  for  copper 
alone. 
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The  Principle  of  Least  Cost 

With  the  United  States  economy  facing  stronger 
and  stronger  pressures  toward  rising  real  costs 
of  materials,  this  Commission  believes  that  na- 
tional materials  policy  should  be  founded  squarely 
on  the  principle  of  buying  at  the  least  cost  possible 
for  equivalent  values.  With  growth  pressing  so 
heavily  against  our  resource  base  we  cannot  afford 
to  legislate  against  this  principle  for  the  benefit 
of  particular  producer  groups  at  the  expense  of 
our  consumers  and  foreign  neighbors,  and  ulti- 
mately with  prejudice  to  our  own  economic  growth 
and  security. 

This  cardinal  principle  of  least  cost  has  appli- 
cation to  all  major  sectors  of  national  materials 
policy :  to  development  of  domestic  resources,  to 
energy  and  technology,  to  imports  of  foreign  ma- 
terials, and  to  security.  Its  application  is  most 
often  challenged,  however,  with  respect  to  imports 
and  security. 

That  our  economy  can  best  develop  by  obtain- 
ing its  material  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  is  most 
often  attacked  by  those  whose  costs  are  higher 
than  those  of  foreign  competitors.  It  is  they  who 
ask  for  restriction  of  imports  on  the  grounds  of 
"protecting  the  American  standard  of  living  from 
the  competition  of  lower  paid  foreign  labor." 
This  argument  is  often  buttressed  with  the  asser- 
tion that  we  should  strive  to  be  as  self-sufficient 
as  possible  in  view  of  the  security  risks  we  face. 

The  Commission  feels  strongly  that  this  line  of 
argument  is  fallacious  and  dangerous.  The  idea 
that  the  American  standard  of  living  must  be  pro- 
tected from  low-cost  foreign  supplies  based  upon 
"cheap  labor"  is  an  idea  based  on  unemployment 
psychology.  In  a  full  employment  situation  the 
supply  of  any  material  from  abroad  at  a  price 
below  that  of  our  domestic  costs  (provided  it  does 
not  represent  a  temporary  dumping),  does  not 
lower  the  standard  of  living  but  actually  helps 
push  it  higher.  In  the  United  States  it  enables 
us  to  use  manpower  and  equipment  to  better  ad- 
vantage in  making  something  that  is  worth  more 
than  the  cheaper  material  that  can  be  obtained 
from  abroad.  Abroad,  our  purchases  will  con- 
tribute to  a  strengthening  of  economic  life  and 
improvement  of  working  conditions  in  the  nations 
from  whom  we  import. 

It  is  true  that  where  our  domestic  industries 
face  a  considerable  reduction  in  output,  with  em- 
ployees and  capital  unable  to  transfer  quickly  to 
more  remunerative  activities,  the  Government  has 
the  responsibility  of  easing  the  transition  to  the 
new  situation.  This,  however,  is  hardly  likely  to 
be  an  important  problem  in  the  materials  field, 
where  even  the  declining  industries  are  more  likely 
to  be  faced  with  a  shortage  of  manpower  than 
with  a  surplus. 


The  Problem  of  Security 

As,  in  one  material  after  another,  we  reach  tin 
stage  at  which  we  must  turn  abroad  for  addition^ 
supplies,  the  point  may  be  raised  that  we  arc  en 
dangering  our  security  by  dependence  on  foreign 

sources;  on  "fair  weather  friends"  whose  supplies 
in  time  of  war  will  not  be  available  to  us. 

This  point  is  substantial  enough  for  serious  con! 
sideration.  The  issue  must  be  defined.  It  is  tc 
gain  the  greatest  security  at  the  lowest  eoHt 
Sometimes  the  least-cost  route  to  security  is  k 
give  special  aid  to  domestic  industry,  sometimes 
it  is  not;  when  aid  is  indicated  it  is  always  best 
to  tailor  it  to  the  specific  situation.  Self-suffi- 
ciency for  many  materials  is  impossible;  for  many 
others  it  is  economic  nonsense.  It  is  certainly  nor 
true  that  for  all  materials  an  unqualified  depend- 
ence on  domestic  supplies  is  the  best  in  the  end., 
even  when  physically  possible.  With  some  mate- 
rials, peacetime  dependence  on  domestic  supplies 
may  mean  such  depletion  that  if  war  comes  a  re- 
serve which  might  otherwise  have  existed  will 
have  been  destroyed.  With  some  materials  it  is 
much  more  economical  to  depend  upon  expanded 
output  in  safe  areas  abroad  and  on  stockpiles  builtfl 
in  whole  or  in  part  on  foreign  supplies  than  to 
maintain  a  domestic  industry  behind  elaborate' 
and  expensive  protection.  With  some  materials 
it  may  be  advisable  to  maintain  a  domestic  in- 
dustry which  normally  supplies  only  part  of  our 
requirements,  but  is  capable  of  a  rapid  expansion., 
It  is  far  from  obvious  that  because  we  need  a 
material  desperately  in  wartime,  the  one  best  solu- 
tion is  to  maintain  a  high-cost  domestic  industry 
in  peacetime.  That  may  sometimes  be  proper,  but 
it  is  not  generally  so,  and  our  policy  must  be  to 
make  separate  decisions  based  on  examination  of 
the  particular  merits  of  each  case. 

The  fallacy  of  self-sufficiency  as  a  basic  guide 
to  a  sound  materials  policy  is  that  it  costs  too 
much,  in  every  way.  A  50-cent  increase  per  bar- 
rel of  petroleum  or  a  2-cent  increase  in  the  average 
price  per  pound  of  basic  metals  would  add  to  our 
annual  bill  for  these  materials  about  $1.0  billion 
and  $2.5  billion  respectively.  Yet  it  is  not  in 
dollars  alone  that  the  increased  costs  of  self-suffi- 
ciency would  be  paid.  Other  countries  in  the  free 
world  find  markets  for  their  exports  in  the  United 
States  and  we,  to  our  profit,  are  a  principal  source 
of  industrial  products  for  them.  Interferences 
with  these  normal  channels  of  trade  in  the  name 
of  self-sufficiency  would  inevitably  check  economic 
growth  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  political 
consequences  of  self-sufficiency,  with  its  accom- 
panying damage  to  carefully  established  security 
arrangements,  would  prove  even  more  serious. 

The  dimensions  of  the  materials  security  prob- 
lem are  far  broader  than  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  alone,  for  we  have  a  real  concern  to  see 
that  our  allies  are  likewise  well  supplied  with 
materials  to  support  their  own  military  strengths. 
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■  a  war  should  cut  off  the  flow  of  oil  to  Western 
Drope  from  the  Middle  East,  the  burden  of  fuel- 
g  Western  Europe  would  fall  heavily  upon  the 
I  producing  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
he  problem  then  facing  the  United  States  of 
conciling  its  own  needs  with  those  of  its  allies 
mild  transcend  purely  domestic  considerations. 
»r  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
grid  the  geography  and  logistics  of  a  possible 
Br,  the  greater  mechanization  of  our  armed 
rces,  the  superior  care  and  protection  of  our 
ftnpower  and  the  higher  living  standards  of  our 
©pie  all  put  a  heavier  drain  upon  our  resources 
an  our  adversaries  are  likely  to  encounter. 
Mice,  to  accomplish  the  same  war  ends,  the  free 
it  ions  would  require  more  materials  than  would 
e  enemy.  To  meet  or  anticipate  our  needs  from 
e  supply  side,  we  stockpile,  and  we  seek  reserve 
aterials  capacity  in  safe  areas,  domestic  and 
reign.  On  the  supply  side,  civilian  authority 
mains  more  or  less  in  control.  But  on  the 
pnand  side,  the  military,  particularly  in  wartime, 
in  a  commanding  position.  With  each  succes- 
re  war,  and  now  with  preparation  against  the 
ntingency  of  another,  the  military  has  become 
greater  and  greater  claimant  against  the  mate- 
il  of  the  whole  economy.  It  would  be  impossible 
fix  a  maximum  percentage  of  military  claims 
the  total  economy  and  say  "beyond  this  point 
iu  may  not  go."  But  even  though  the  point  can- 
it  be  fixed  it  is  known  to  exist — and  to  push  mili- 
ry  consumption  beyond  it  is  to  collapse  the 
ralian  economy  and  hence,  per  se,  to  lose  the  war. 
ins  the  military  carries  a  heavy  responsibility 
use  materials  efficiently  and  to  hold  its  demands 
the  lowest  limits  properly  consistent  with  ade- 
ate  military  strength,  both  in  peacetime  and 
irtime.  Progress  has  been  made  here  in  recent 
ars,  but  there  is  room,  and  pressing  need,  for 
are. 


ie  Fundamental  Concepts 

The  report  sums  up  the  convictions  of  the  Com- 
ission  as  follows : 

First,  we  share  the  belief  of  the  American  people  in  the 
inciples  of  Growth.  Where  there  may  be  any  unbreak- 
le  upper  limits  to  the  continuing  growth  of  our  economy 
i  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  it  must  be  part  of  the 
iterials  task  to  examine  all  apparent  limits. 
Si  a,, nl,  we  believe  in  private  enterprise  as  the  most 
icacious  way  of  performing  industrial  tasks  in  the 
lited  States.  We  believe  in  a  minimum  of  interference 
th  its  patterns,  but  this  does  not  mean  we  believe  this 
nimum  must  be  set  at  zero.  Private  enterprise  itself 
s  often  asked  for  help  or  restraints  from  Government ; 
1  have  thus  long  experienced  a  mixture  of  private  and 
blic  influences  on  our  economy.  The  Commission  sees 
reason  either  to  blink  this  fact  or  to  decry  it,  believ- 
?  that  the  co-existence  of  great  private  and  public 
ength  is  not  only  desirable  but  essential  to  our 
?sf>rvation. 

Third,  we  believe  that  the  destinies  of  the  United  States 
d  the  rest  of  the  free  non-Communist  world  are  in- 
tricably    bound    together.     Applied    to    the    Materials 


Problem,  this  belief  implies  that  if  the  United  States  Is 
to  increase  its  imports  of  raw  materials — as  we  believe 
it  must — it  must  return  in  other  forms  strength  for 
strength  to  match  what  it  receives.  If  we  fail  to  work 
for  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  rest  of  the  free 
world,  we  thereby  hamper  and  impede  the  further  rise 
of  our  own,  and  equally  lessen  the  chances  of  democracy 
to  prosper  and  peace  to  reign  the  world  over. 


The  Recommendations  of  the  Commission 

The  Commission  made  over  seventy  recom- 
mendations to  ease  the  materials  problem  and  to 
ensure  as  far  as  possible  against  the  threat  of 
rising  real  costs.  These  recommendations  appear 
in  full  in  Volume  I  of  the  Commission's  report. 


To  Stimulate  Foreign  Trade  and  Open  up  New 
Free  World  Material  Sources — 

The  Commission  recommended  that : 

The  United  States  should  negotiate  government- 
to-government  agreements  with  resource  countries, 
designed  to  encourage  and  protect  the  enormous 
investment  necessary  to  create  new  materials  pro- 
duction abroad.  (It  was  also  the  Commission's 
view  that  United  States  representatives  should  en- 
courage a  wider  use  of  United  Nations  technical 
assistance  in  geological  surveying  and  minerals 
exploration  in  the  underdeveloped  countries.) 

The  United  States  should  expand,  perhaps  to 
as  much  as  four  million  dollars  a  year,  its  own 
technical  assistance  along  the  lines  of  geological 
surveys,  preliminary  exploration  and  mining  tech- 
nology advice,  with  assurances  from  the  resource- 
countries'  governments  that  they  will  promote 
conditions  favorable  to  developing  new  mineral 
resources  discovered. 

When  current  emergency  agencies  eventually 
disband,  a  permanent  agency  should  be  empow- 
ered to  make  long-term  purchase  contracts,  in- 
cluding price  guarantees,  with  resource  nations; 
to  make  loans  for  foreign  materials  production 
where  special  security  interests  justify  assump- 
tion of  risks  beyond  those  assumable  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

Legislation  explicitly  authorizing  the  Govern- 
ment to  enter  into  management  contracts  for  for- 
eign materials  expansion  should  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

There  should  be  permanent  legislation  empow- 
ering the  elimination  of  duty,  apart  from  recipro- 
cal action  by  other  countries,  when  U.S.  need  for 
imports  of  a  particular  material  becomes  crucial. 
(The  Commission  believes  there  should  also  be 
expansion  of  authority  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  to  reduce  duties  on  raw  materials 
in  which  the  United  States  is  deficient.) 

The  "Buy  American"  Act,  characterized  by  the 
Commission  as  "a  relic  of  depression  psychology" 
should  be  repealed. 

There  should  be  a  continuing  study  of  world 
materials  demand  and  production,  with  statistics 
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maintained  by  the  United  Nations;  special  inter- 
national study  groups  should  be  set  up  when  par- 
ticular difficulties  are  encountered,  similar  to  those 
now  reviewing  wool,  rubber  and  tin.  (For  re- 
ducing market  instability  the  Commission  saw 
promising  possibilities  in  the  multilateral  con- 
tract, such  as  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment and  in  testing  international  buffer  stocks  as 
compensating  inventories  in  a  few  materials.) 

Certain  changes  in  the  U.  S.  tax  laws  should  be 
made  to  spur  materials  investment  by  U.  S.  citi- 
zens in  foreign  countries  as  follows :  allowing  tax- 
payers to  elect  annually  between  "per  country" 
and  "over-all  limitation"  in  claiming  credits  on 
their  U.  S.  tax  bill  for  taxes  paid  abroad ;  permit- 
ting deferral  of  reporting  income  until  actually 
received ;  extending  the  privilege  of  filing  consoli- 
dated returns  with  foreign  subsidiaries;  allowing 
stockholders  in  foreign  corporations  which  have 
invested  in  exploration  and  development  to  treat 
part  of  their  dividends  as  a  tax-free  return  of 
capital  rather  than  as  taxable  income. 


Bombing  of  Power  Plants 
in  North  Korea 

Press  release  516  dated  June  30 

During  the  course  of  an  informal  private  talk 
to  members  of  the  British  Parliament  on  June  26, 
Secretary  Acheson  covered  a  variety  of  subjects 
concerning  various  areas  of  the  world.  At  one 
point  during  his  talk  the  Secretary  made  some 
remarks  about  the  bombing  of  power  plants  in 
North  Korea.  There  have  been  conflicting  reports 
of  what  the  Secretary  actually  said  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  view  of  this  misunderstanding^  Mr. 
Acheson  on  June  30  authorized  the  publication  of 
the  verbatim  text  of  his  remarks  concerning  these 
bombings.    His  remarks  follow: 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  I  shall  make 
some  remarks  about  a  matter  which  is  one  of  con- 
troversy and  which  I  would  not  speak  about  in 
England  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  is  off- 
the-record.  I  shall  restrict  my  remarks  to  what  I 
think  it  is  my  duty  to  say  to  you  at  this  time.  This 
is  about  the  matter  that  you  have  been  debating 
in  the  last  2  or  3  days. 

You  would  ask  me,  I  am  sure,  if  I  did  not  say 
this,  two  questions,  and  I  should  like  to  reply 
very  frankly  to  both  of  them.  One  question  you 
would  ask  is :  Shouldn't  the  British  Government 
have  been  informed  or  consulted  about  this?  To 
that,  my  answer  would  be  "yes."  It  should  have 
been ;  indeed,  it  was  our  intention  to  do  it.  It  is 
only  as  the  result  of  what  in  the  United  States 
is  known  as  a  "snafu"  that  you  were  not  consulted 
about  it. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  wholly  inexperienced 
in   England  with  government  errors.     We,  un- 
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fortunately,  have  had  more  familiarity  frith  thef 
and,  due  to  the  fact  that  one  person  \va-.  -upposJ 
to  do  something  and  thought  another  person  w 
supposed  to  do  something,  you  were  not  COnsultfl 
Therefore,  you  should  have  been.  We  have  i 
question  about  that. 

If  you  ask  me  whether  you  had  an  absolu 
right  to  be  consulted,  I  should  say  "no,"  but 
don't  want  to  argue  about  absolute  right. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  that  you  are  a  partner  < 
ours  in  this  operation,  and  we  wanted  to  consu 
you ;  we  should  have,  and  we  recognize  an  erro1 

Now  you  ask  me  whether  this  was  a  proper  a> 
tion.  To  that  I  say :  Yes,  a  very  proper  action,  a 
essential  action.  It  was  taken  on  militai 
grounds.  It  was  to  bomb  five  plants,  four  of  whic 
were  far  removed  from  the  frontier,  one  of  whic 
was  on  the  frontier.  We  had  not  bombed  thes 
plants  before  because  they  had  been  dismantle" 
and  we  wished  to  preserve  them  in  the  event  ( 
unification  of  Korea.  They  had  been  put  in< 
operation  once  more;  they  were  supplying  mos 
of  the  energy  which  was  used  not  only  by  airfielc 
which  were  operating  against  us  but  by  rada 
which  was  directing  fighters  against  our  plane 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Bruce 

Press  release  526  dated  July  2 

Asked  for  a  timetable  of  developments  arisin 
out  of  failure  to  inform  the  British  of  the  cort 
templated  action  in  bombing  power  installation 
in  North  Korea,  Acting  Secretary  Bruce  made  th 
following  extemporaneous  statement  at  his  pres 
conference  on  July  2 : 

"It  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  give  you  an; 
chronological  statement.  But  I  might  say  this 
the  failure  to  inform  the  British  of  the  contem 
plated  action  was  one  which  was  due  to  a  lack  Oi 
coordination,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  betweei 
some  of  the  departments  of  the  Government, 
think  it  is  perfectly  idle  to  try  to  ascribe  the  blam 
to  one  department  or  the  other.  There  has  beei 
no  difference  of  opinion  between  ourselves  abou 
it.  We  did  not  coordinate  the  action  as  we  shouk 
have,  and  there  it  is." 


U.S.-Philippine  Cooperation 
Rebuilds  Highway  System 

Press  release  509  dated  June  30 

June  30, 1952,  has  been  set  as  the  official  date  foi 
the  close  of  the  highway  rehabilitation  progran 
in  the  Philippines.  Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1945 
teams  of  trained  engineers  and  administrator! 
from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  have  beei 
working  side  by  side  with  the  Philippine  Bureai 
of  Public  Works  in  the  gigantic  task  of  rehabili- 
tating the  war-ravaged  highway  system  in  th( 
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ilippines  and  extending  it  to  serve  the  ezpand- 
j  Deeds  of  the  country. 

Lpproximately  52  million  dollars  (104  million 
ios)  have  been  spent  in  the  construction  or  re- 
ist  ruction  of  263  bridges  and  61S  kilometers  of 
fhways.  This  work  has  put  back  in  use  all  the 
jhways existing  before  the  war.  In  addition  as 
esult  of  this  program,  many  rich  areas  of  the 
intry  are  now  receiving  adequate  highway  serv- 
for  the  first  time.  As  an  example,  the  rich 
gayan  Valley  in  north  central  Luzon  will  have 
-weather  highway  connections  with  the  rest  of 
I  island  as  bridges  built  with  rehabilitation 
ids  replace  the  seasonably  inadequate  ferries  at 
■era  I  river  crossings  on  Highway  No.  5. 
Vlmost  4  years  of  war  and  enemy  occupation 
i  left  the  highway  system  in  a  deplorable  state, 
idges  had  been  blasted  and  roadway  surfaces 
re  shell-pocked  and  broken  from  the  heavy 
litary  traffic.  Even  more  noticeable  was  the 
•face  deterioration  caused  by  4  years  of 
rlected  maintenance.  Largely  as  a  result  of 
rk  done  by  the  U.S.  Army  after  the  liberation, 
st  of  the  important  routes  of  travel  were 
sned  during  1945.  However,  much  of  that 
rk  was  of  a  temporary,  makeshift  nature  and 
•manent  reconstruction  was  necessary.  The 
ited  States  recognized  that  the  prompt  re- 
ad itation  of  the  highways  was  beyond  the 
vsical  and  financial  resources  of  the  young 
ilippine  Republic.  They  recognized,  too,  the 
ential  role  adequate  highways  play  in  the 
vsical  well-being  of  a  nation.  This  was  par- 
ularly  true  in  the  Philippines  where  the  rail- 
id  system,  inadequate  at  best,  had  suffered  equal 
not  greater  damage  during  the  war  and  where 
!  very  life  of  the  young  Republic  depended  upon 
e  and  ready  movements  of  goods  and  people 
?r  the  highways. 

[n  recognition  of  this  need,  as  a  gesture  of 
}d  will  and  in  a  democratic  effort  to  strengthen 
Dther  government  of  free  people  in  the  postwar 
tabled  world,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Public  Law  No.  370  (79th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  aim- 
ed 40  million  dollars  to  the  planning,  design- 
r.  and  building  of  such  roads,  essential  streets, 
1  bridges  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  national 
Fense  and  the  economic  rehabilitation  and  de- 
opment  of  the  Philippines.  The  U.S.  Public 
ads  Administration  (now  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
blic  Roads)  was  assigned  to  carry  out  this 
rk.  The  highway-reconstruction  project  was 
t  one  of  several  rehabilitation  programs  pro- 
led  under  that  law.  Those  other  programs, 
•olving  less  extensive  physical  work,  have  all 
B)  successfully  completed  and  the  termination 
the  highway  project  brings  to  a  close  the  United 
ites'  share  of  the  rehabilitation  work. 
Hie  work  that  is  just  finishing  is  a  shining  ex- 
ple  of  the  cooperation  that  can  be  effected  be- 
een  two  independent  countries  when  they  join 
•ces  in  mutual  trust  and  respect.     While  the 
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U.S.  Government  has  supplied  the  larger  part 
of  the  funds,  the  Philippine  Government  did  con- 
tribute to  the  extent  of  their  resources  so  that  the 
work  could  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Approximately  12  million  dollars  (24  million 
pesos),  or  one  dollar  in  every  four,  was  provided 
by  the  local  government  out  of  their  meager  re- 
sources in  addition  to  even  larger  sums  expended 
for  normal  highway  maintenance  needs.  All  the 
work  was  done  by  Philippine  contractors,  with 
Philippine  labor,  working  under  the  direction  of 
the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Public  Works.  In  the 
beginning  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  had 
to  contribute  heavily  in  technical  direction  and 
engineering.  As  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works  re- 
built its  organization,  more  and  more  of  the  tech- 
nical and  administrative  work  was  given  into  its 
charge  until  now,  as  the  program  draws  to  a  close, 
only  a  handful  of  American  engineers  remain. 

The  close  of  the  rehabilitation  program  does 
not  mean  the  end  of  highway  construction.  The 
phenomenal  growth  in  motor  vehicle  registration 
and  the  awakening  development  of  the  country 
demand  that  the  construction  and  expansion  of 
the  highway  system  continue.  The  aid  provided 
by  the  United  States  has  made  up  for  the  losses 
during  the  4  years  of  war  and  occupation.  The 
experience  gained  working  alongside  the  Amer- 
ican technicians  has  qualified  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Works  to  continue  with  the  expansion  and  de- 
velopment necessary  to  maintain  the  Philippine 
highway  system  in  its  service  to  the  nation. 


Mr.  Andrews  To  Visit 
Indonesia  and  Burma 

Press  release  528  dated  July  3 

Stanley  Andrews,  Point  Four  Administrator, 
will  leave  Washington  July  5  for  Djakarta  and 
Rangoon  to  plan  the  continuation  under  the  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Administration  (Tca)  of  co- 
operative programs  for  economic  development  in 
Indonesia  and  Burma. 

Mr.  Andrews  is  scheduled  to  be  in  Djakarta 
July  10-14  for  discussions  with  officials  of  the 
Indonesia  Government  and  the  U.S.  economic 
mission  and  in  Rangoon  for  discussions  with  U.S. 
and  Burma  Government  officials  July  15-19.  He 
plans  to  return  to  the  United  States  via  the 
Pacific,  stopping  briefly  in  Tokyo  and  reaching 
San  Francisco  about  July  23. 

During  fiscal  year  1952,  U.S.  authorized  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Burma  amounted  to  14  million  dol- 
lars and  to  Indonesia  to  8  million  dollars.  Both 
programs  emphasized  the  development  of  agri- 
culture, health,  education,  small  industry,  trans- 
portation, and  public  administration  and  were 
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similar  in  many  respects  to  Point  Four  programs 
administered  by  Tca  in  other  countries. 

U.S.  economic  aid  in  Indonesia  and  Burma  has 
been  administered  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency 
(Msa).  The  transfer  of  administrative  respon- 
sibility from  Msa  to  Tca  took  place  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  the  new  legislation.  Under 
the  new  Mutual  Security  Act  ( Public  Law  400  of 
June  20,  1952)  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  from 
now  on  will  administer  programs  which  directly 
support  military  preparedness  and  mutual  de- 
fense, while  the  Tca  will  administer  the  long-term 
Point  Four  programs  authorized  by  the  Act  for 
International  Development. 


Point  Four  Programs 

Afghanistan 

Press  release  515  dated  June  30 

Help  in  overcoming  effects  of  ravages  during  the 
twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries  by  Genghis 
Khan  and  Tamerlane  on  vital  irrigation  works  in 
the  Helmand  Valley  of  southwest  Afghanistan  is 
among  provisions  of  an  allocation  of  $348,740  of 
Point  Four  funds  made  June  30  for  that  country 
by  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration 
(Tca)  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Afghanistan,  with  12  million  people,  is  a  land- 
locked country,  largely  pastoral  and  agricultural, 
lying  strategically  between  the  U.S.S.R.,  Paki- 
stan, and  Iran. 

The  authorization  includes  $93,446  to  supply 
American  technicians  and  some  needed  equip- 
ment to  assist  the  Afghans  in  settling  families  on 
existing  land  and  on  an  estimated  800,000  acres 
of  newly  arable  areas  expected  to  result  from 
irrigation  works  financed  by  the  Government  of 
Afghanistan  and  a  $21  million  loan  from  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank.  The  Tca  program  also 
embraces  educational  and  agricultural  projects, 
including  aerial  spraying  against  the  age-old 
desert  locust  menace.  The  Tca  is  cooperating 
with  the  United  Nations  in  the  technical  assist- 
ance offered  to  Afghanistan  and  is  preparing  to 
pool  efforts  in  a  development  plan  in  the  Helmand 
Valley. 

The  seven  U.S.  experts  in  the  valley  will  include 
a  chief  of  the  technical  mission,  land  reclamation 
and  settlement  officers,  an  agronomist,  and  agricul- 
tural extension  specialists,  one  with  experience  in 
forestry. 

A  system  of  dams  and  canals,  with  laterals  and 
ditches,  utilizing  the  Helmand  and  Arghand  Ab 
Rivers,  constitutes  the  irrigation  project.  The 
Arghand  Ab  Dam  and  a  diversion  dam  have  been 
completed,  and  the  remaining  structure  across 
the  Helmand  River — the  Kajaki  Dam — is  expected 
to  be  ready  for  water  storage  in  1953.  An  Amer- 
ican   engineering    firm,    Morrison-Knudsen    of 


Boise,  Idaho,  began  large-scale  construction  woii 
6  years  ago  upon  invitation  of  King  Mohammcl 
Zahir  Shah,  who  used  foreign  exchange  accumil 
lated  during  World  War  II  and  the  Export-Inl 
port  Bank  loan  to  finance  the  project. 

Also  included  in  the  present  authorization  i 
$69,519  for  education,  $75,675  for  16  Afgha] 
trainees  in  agriculture,  coal  mining,  irrigation  aril 
education,  and  $43,300  for  locust  control. 

The  Mongol  conquests  of  Genghis  Khan  am 
Tamerlane  swept  from  China  as  far  as  the  Balkar] 
before  receding.  Ruins  of  ancient  cities  and  civi'l 
ized  amenities  remain  among  the  present  day  vin 
lages  dotting  the  relatively  narrow  cultivated 
strip  beyond  which  stretches  the  alluvial  desert tt 
be  reclaimed  by  the  development. 

Wheat  cultivation  and  sheep  raising  are  tW 
country's  principal  occupations,  and  its  chief  e!' 
ports  are  karakul,  fruit,  nuts,  and  wool.  It 
industries  now  consist  of  two  cotton  textile  an' 
two  woolen  mills,  a  beet  sugar  refinery,  a  canninJ 
factory,  and  a  few  small  power  stations. 

Lebanon 

Press  release  511  dated  June  30 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  an<i 
Lebanon  have  signed  a  program  agreement  out 
lining  a  broad  scope  of  activities  to  be  undertake! 
through  the  Point  Four  Program,  the  Departnien 
of  State  announced  June  30.  The  U.S.  contrihu 
tion  has  been  set  at  $3,100,000. 

The  signing  of  this  agreement  brings  the  Unitec 
States  into  a  partnership  for  technical  cooperatior 
with  another  of  the  Middle  Eastern  nations 
Under  the  agreement  an  extensive  list  of  projects 
is  scheduled  with  major  emphasis  on  agriculture 
health  and  sanitation,  and  natural  resources  de- 
velopment. Other  broad  project  categories  in- 
clude education  and  training  grants,  social  affairs 
and  transport  and  communications. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  Lebanon's  people  live 
on  farms,  and  agriculture  forms  the  principal  sup- 
port of  the  country.  The  Point  Four  Program 
includes  a  number  of  agricultural  projects,  sucl 
as  animal  husbandry,  irrigation,  marketing,  co- 
operatives, agronomy,  and  agricultural  credit 
All  are  closely  related  as  components  of  a  broad 
rural-improvement  program  with  concentration 
on  food  production. 

In  the  field  of  natural  resources,  projects  will 
be  carried  on  in  village  water  development  and 
salt-water  fisheries.  Work  will  also  continue  ir 
surveys  connected  with  the  Litani  River  basin, 
The  development  of  this  125-mile-long  river  val- 
ley is  of  prime  importance  in  a  country  only  4,00C 
square  miles  in  area  with  a  population  of  ovei 
1,200,000. 

Health  and  sanitation  programs  are  also  ol 
major  importance  in  the  new  agreement.  Pri- 
mary projects  are  village  health  and  medical  serv- 
ices and  the  construction  of  a  central  public  health 
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oratory,  considered  to  be  the  key  to  the  nation's 
blie  health  efforts. 

rho  Point  Four  education  programs  are  aimed 
the  establishment  of  primary  and  secondary 
iooIs  and  include  teacher  training  as  a  basis  for 
ig-range  progress  in  this  important  field. 
In  social  affairs,  a  portion  ot  the  total  program 
id  is  being  set  aside  for  demonstration  projects 
housing,  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  tor  pro- 
sed slum-clearance  work. 

Vnother  major  allotment  is  in  the  field  of  train- 
:,  with  grants  established  for  the  training  of 
banese  nationals  in  the  United  States.  These 
dents  must  agree  to  spend  a  year  in  the  public 
vice  of  the  government  after  completion  of 
iir  courses.  There  are  also  courses  set  up  at  the 
lerican  University  of  Beirut  through  an  earlier 
int  Four  grant  which  are  open  to  qualified  stu- 
its  from  the  other  Arab  states.  They  will  form 
mcleus  of  experts  and  teachers  for  the  further 
•eading  of  technical  knowledge, 
rhe  agreement  was  signed  June  26  at  Beirut. 

A- 1 '^t an 

B8  release  518  dated  July  1 

rhe  Department  of  State  on  July  1  announced 
;  details  of  a  broad  program  of  internal  develop- 
nt  in  Pakistan  to  be  undertaken  with  U.S.  co- 
?ration  under  the  Point  Four  Program.  An 
reenient  outlining  the  specific  projects  to 
carried  out  was  signed  June  30,  providing  for 
!  expenditure  of  $10,000,000  of  U.S.  funds. 
Hie  agreement  was  signed  in  New  York  by 
nathan  Bingham,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
chnical  Cooperation  Administration,  for  the 
lited  States,  and  by  Said  Hasan,  Joint  Secre- 
y.  Ministry  for  Economic  Affairs,  who  is  in  the 
lited  States  attending  sessions  of  Unesco  as  a 
)resentative  of  his  country,  for  Pakistan. 
Matching  funds  in  rupees,  equivalent  to  a  mini- 
im  of  $10,000,000,  are  to  be  provided  by 
kistan  for  the  projects. 

rhe  new  agreement  covers  specific  activities  to 
undertaken  under  the  terms  of  the  Point  Four 
ogram  agreement  signed  by  the  two  govern- 
nts  on  February  2,  1952.1 

3ne  outstanding  project,  to  which  $2,390,000  of 
S.  funds  will  be  devoted,  consists  of  a  rural 
ricultural-industrial  development  program 
■  ering  improved  methods  of  crop  and  livestock 
aduction,  marketing  and  home  management; 
dth  and  education;  village  industries,  notably 
ndicrafts;    and   cooperative    organizations   in 
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marketing,  purchasing,  and  rural  credit.  Some 
600,000  persons  in  approximately  1,000  villages 
will  be  reached  through  this  work  in  the  first  year 
of  operation. 

This  is  considered  the  beginning  of  a  long- 
range  village  development  program  planned  on 
such  a  simple  scale  that  the  provinces  can  carry 
forward  the  work  after  only  a  brief  period  of 
assistance  from  the  Pakistan  and  U.S.  Govern- 
ments. Institutes  for  training  the  necessary  vil- 
lage workers  for  this  program  are  to  be  attached 
to  four  provincial  agricultural  colleges,  with  the 
United  States  furnishing  some  of  the  teachers  and 
equipment. 

A  major  provision  is  $4,000,000  for  a  fertilizer 
plant  at  Mianwali,  in  the  West  Punjab,  to  pro- 
duce 50,000  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate  annually 
toward  meeting  Pakistan's  need  for  this  aid  to 
food  production.  In  addition,  10,000  tons  of  fer- 
tilizer will  be  imported  with  Point  Four  funds, 
most  of  it  to  be  sold  to  farmers  for  purposes  of 
large-scale  demonstration,  which  is  expected  to 
increase  food  grain  production  by  about  20,000 
tons  this  first  year. 

Another  outstanding  provision  is  $1,100,000 
toward  a  road  demonstration  and  transportation 
project  in  East  Pakistan  where  floods  of  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  Rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries have  cut  off  farmers  from  markets  for 
extended  periods. 

Health  measures  include  making  available  DDT 
for  use  in  preventing  disease  among  some  5,000,- 
000  refugees  in  Pakistani  communities,  a  field  in 
which  U.N.  health  personnel  are  actively  training 
local  technicians. 

Tca  administrator  Stanley  Andrews  pointed 
out  that : 

In  its  4%  years  of  independence,  Pakistan,  with  80 
millions  of  people,  has  made  remarkable  progress.  It 
has  a  stable  government  which  is  progressive  and  deter- 
mined to  improve  the  income  and  living  standards  of  the 
people.  It  has  a  6-year  program  of  economic  and  social 
betterment  comprising  more  than  100  projects.  Many  of 
these  are  being  financed  and  carried  out  entirely  by 
Pakistan.  For  fiscal  year  1951-52  alone,  $175,000,000  in 
rupees  is  being  supplied  by  the  National  Government  and 
$150,000,000  in  rupees  by  the  Provincial  Government. 
External  aid  is  also  being  supplied  by  U.N.  organizations, 
the  Ford  Foundation,  and  the  Colombo  Plan. 

There  are  now  60  Pakistanis  training  in  the 
United  States  under  earlier  Point  Four  grants. 
The  number  will  be  increased  to  200  by  the  new 
agreement.  The  over-all  intent  of  the  training 
program  is  to  provide  local  experts  to  continue 
activity  uninterrupted  in  future  years. 
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Europe's  Voluntary  Unity 

by  Perle  Mesta 

Minister  to  Luxembourg  x 

There  never  was  a  time  when  international  ques- 
tions so  demanded  the  attention  of  all  people.  It 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  "let  Washington  worry." 
We  have  all  got  to  worry.  And  we  have  plenty 
to  worry  about. 

I  am,  by  nature,  an  optimist.  But  there  is  no 
blinking  the  facts.  We,  the  free  peoples,  either 
win  through  this  present  crisis  or  freedom  itself 
goes  down.  If  we  lose  that,  we  lose  everything. 
I  doubt  if  very  many  of  us  present  here  this  even- 
ing would  see  the  day  when  we  would  be  free 
again. 

That  sounds  very  discouraging.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, discouraged.  For  I  do  believe  we  will  win. 
Almost  day  by  day,  I  seem  to  see  the  scales  tipping 
in  our  favor. 

Luxembourg  has  been  called  the  cross  road  of 
Europe.  It  is,  indeed,  about  as  good  a  place  as 
one  could  find  to  get  the  pulse  of  Europe. 

I  have  seen  and  talked  to  many  of  Europe's 
leading  statesmen.  I  have  talked  to  professional 
and  business  people — to  workers  and  to  farmers. 
I  find  the  attitude  of  these  people  amazing. 
These  people  have  just  come  through  the  great- 
est and  most  destructive  war  in  all  history.  They 
live  today  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  Hammer 
and  the  Sickle. 

The  threat  under  which  we  all  live  is  very  near 
to  them.     It  is  an  ever-present  danger. 

And  yet  these  people  have  their  heads  up.  They 
have  performed  miracles  of  faith  and  courage. 

When  I  try  to  be  specific,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
pick  out  just  one  development  to  mention  first. 
All  are  important. 

Take,  for  example,  the  agreements  signed  re- 
cently at  Bonn  and  Paris. 

As  Secretary  Acheson  said  of  them : 
"These  agreements  touch  the  lives  of  everyone 
of  us.     They  represent  the  birth  of  a  new  Ger- 
many,   a    new    Europe,    and    a    new    period    in 
history." 

Briefly,  these  agreements  do  three  things. 
They  end  the  Occupation  of  Germany.  They 
create  a  new  European  Defense  Community  in 
which  Germany  will  be  a  part.  They  extend  the 
mutual  guaranties  of  help  against  armed  attack 
among  all  the  members  of  this  new  European  De- 
fense Community  and  all  the  Nato  nations. 

This  is  what  this  means.  Just  a  few  years  ago 
these  nations  were  at  war.    That  war  left  death 


1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women, 
New  York,  on  June  26  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 
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and   destruction   in   its    wake   unprecedented   iil 
history. 

Traditionally,  the  heritage  of  war  is  hatred 
The  Europeans  have  known  such  hatred  over  thi 
centuries.  Today,  they  turn  their  backs  upon  it 
They  have  chosen  rather  to  build  peace  and  U. 
make  their  friendship  the  basis  of  that  peace. 

This  same  spirit  gave  birth  to  the  Schumaq 
Plan,  only  last  week  finally  ratified  by  the  parlia- 
ments of  all  the  nations  involved.  Here  is  a  plat 
not  only  for  peace,  but  peace  with  prosperity- 
prosperity  for  all. 

I  would  like  to  talk,  if  I  had  time,  of  Nato. 
Much  of  Nato's  success,  unquestionably,  is  due  tc 
General  Eisenhower's  magnificent  efforts.  But 
General  Eisenhower  would  have  been  powerless 
if  the  spirit  to  cooperate  had  not  been  there. 

Generations  of  statesmen  and  thinkers  have  ad- 
vocated what  has  been  accomplished  in  Europe 
these  past  few  years.  Dante  is  the  first  name  that 
comes  to  my  mind.  He  probably  wasn't  the  first 
however,  and  there  have  been  a  host  of  others. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  bring  about  such 
unity  by  force  among  the  European  peoples.  We 
need  think  only  of  Hitler's  "new  order"  for 
Europe.    Happily  this  did  not  succeed. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  and  I  have  lived  to  see 
a  great  idea — a  voluntary  European  unity— being 
put  into  effect.    We  are  seeing  it  work. 

It  would  be  highly  egotistical  for  me  to  claim 
as  an  American,  that  the  United  States  was  re- 
sponsible for  all  of  this  miracle.  We  were  not. 
The  credit  belongs  to  those  wise  and  farsighted 
European  statesmen  who  have  put  humanity  be- 
fore nationalistic  prejudice.  It  belongs  to  them 
and  the  millions  and  millions  of  Europeans,  just 
the  plain  people,  who  have  backed  these  men.' 

Our  foreign  policy,  however,  has  helped. 
Wherever  and  whenever  it  was  possible,  we  have 
backed  the  European  leaders  to  the  limit.  We  did 
not  create,  but  we  have  fostered. 

That  is  something,  I  think,  in  which  we  all— 
all  Americans— can  take  pride.  For  we  have 
backed  our  Government.  We  have  backed  it  not 
only  financially  but  with  our  moral  support. 

I  said  I  was  an  optimist.    Looking  back  over  the  ' 
last  few  decades,  I  see  many  reasons  for  being 
just  that.     It  isn't  that  mankind  has  changed,  but 
his  thinking  most  certainly  has. 

Certainly,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  There 
are  many  and  great  injustices  still  existing  in 
not  only  the  world  but  in  our  own  country.  But 
we  have  shown  amazing  capacity  for  progress.  ■ 
And  I,  personally,  see  no  reason  why  this  progress 
should  not  continue. 

Again,  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  great  dangers 
threatening  us.  But  we  are  meeting  them.  And 
we  are  meeting  them  together.  We  are  meeting 
them  with  faith  in  each  other  and  courage  in  our 
hearts.  Backed  by  that  faith  and  courage,  if  we  \ 
stay  together,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  outcome. 
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reliminary  Step  Taken  Toward  Construction 
f  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  by  Canada 


U.S.,  CANADA  SUBMIT  APPLICATION  TO  JOINT  COMMISSION 
FOR  APPROVAL  OF  POWER  DEVELOPMENT 


■ess  release  506  dated  June  30 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
)  that  an  application  has  been  submitted  by  the 
'.S.  Government  to  the  International  Joint  Com- 
tission  for  an  order  of  approval  of  the  construe- 
on  of  works  for  power  development  in  the  Inter- 
itional  Rapids  Section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
iver.  The  Canadian  Government  has  also  sub- 
litted  a  concurrent  application  in  Ottawa. 
Agreement  was  reached  on  the  final  details  of 
le  applications  by  the  two  Governments  at  a 
leeting  in  Washington  on  June  30  between 
cting  Secretary  Bruce  and  the  Canadian  Min- 
ter  of  Transport,  Lionel  Chevrier.  At  the  meet- 
lg  in  Washington,  Mr.  Bruce  and  the  Canadian 
.mbassador,  H.  H.  Wrong,  exchanged  notes  in 
hich  the  Ambassador  reiterated  the  intention  of 
le  Canadian  Government  to  construct  a  deep-sea 
aterway  from  Montreal  to  Lake  Erie  when  ar- 
mgements  have  been  completed  for  power  de- 
jlopment.1  The  seaway,  to  be  built  on  the  Ca- 
adian  side  of  the  international  boundary,  will  be 
mstructed  as  nearly  as  possible  concurrently  with 
le  power  development. 

Texts  of  the  Canadian  and  U.  S.  notes  of  June 
)  follow. 


anadian  Note 

at, 

I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  our  exchange  of 
stes  of  January  11, 1952,  relating  to  the  St.  Law- 
nce  Seaway  and  Power  Project.  In  my  note  to 
m.  I  informed  you  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ent  is  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  construction 


'At  a  meeting  in  Washington  on  Sept.  8,  1951,  Prime 
inister  Louis  St.  Laurent  of  Canada  informed  President 
rnman  of  Canada's  willingness  to  construct  the  seaway 
i  a  Canadian  project  and  to  make  arrangements  with 
e  appropriate  U.S.  authority  for  the  required  power 
fvelopmfnt.  The  President  expressed  his  preference  for 
Int  United  States-Canadian  action  on  the  seaway  but 
id  he  would  support  Canadian  action  if  an  early  com- 
encement  on  the  joint  development  does  not  prove 
)ssil»le.     See  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8,  1951,  p.  581. 


of  the  seaway  as  soon  as  appropriate  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  the  construction  of  the  power 
base  of  the  project  as  well. 

I  have  been  instructed  by  my  Government  to 
inform  you  that,  when  all  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  ensure  the  completion  of  the  power  phase 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  project,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment will  construct  locks  and  canals  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  International  Boundary  to 
provide  for  deep-water  navigation  to  the  standard 
specified  in  the  proposed  agreement  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  for  the  develop- 
ment of  navigation  and  power  in  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  Basin,  signed  March  19,  1941,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  specifications  of  the  Joint 
Board  of  Engineers,  dated  November  16, 1926,  and 
that  such  deep-water  navigation  shall  be  provided 
as  nearly  as  possible  concurrently  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  power  phase  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project. 

The  undertaking  of  the  Government  of  Canada 
with  respect  to  these  deep-water  navigation  facili- 
ties is  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  in  the  immediate  future  to  obtain  Con- 
gressional approval  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence Basin  Agreement  of  1941.  As  it  has  been 
determined  that  power  can  be  developed  economi- 
cally, without  the  seaway,  in  the  International 
Rapids  Section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  as 
there  has  been  clear  evidence  that  entities  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  prepared  to 
develop  power  on  such  a  basis,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has,  with  Parliamentary  approval,  com- 
mitted itself  to  provide  and  maintain  whatever 
additional  works  may  be  required  to  allow  unin- 
terrupted 27-foot  navigation  between  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Port  of  Montreal,  subject  to  satisfactory 
arrangements  being  made  to  ensure  the  develop- 
ment of  power. 

Canada's  undertaking  to  provide  the  seaway  is 
predicated  on  the  construction  and  maintenance 
by  suitable  entities  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  of  a  sound  power  project  in  the  Interna- 
tional Rapids  Section.  The  features  of  such  a 
power  project  are  described  in  section  8  of  the 
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applications  to  be  submitted  to  the  International 
Joint  Commission  by  the  Governments  of  Canada 
and  of  the  United  States.  They  are  also  described 
in  the  Agreement  of  December  3,  1951,  between 
the  Government  of  Canada  and  the  Government 
of  Ontario,  forming  part  of  the  International 
Rapids  Power  Development  Act,  Chapter  13  of 
the  Statutes  of  Canada,  1951,  (Second  Session), 
a  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto.  The  Canadian 
Government  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that,  even 
were  the  seaway  not  to  be  constructed,  Canada 
would  not  give  its  approval  to  any  power  develop- 
ment scheme  in  the  International  Rapids  Section 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  which  omitted  any  of 
the  features  so  described. 

However,  in  order  to  ensure  that  construction 
of  both  the  power  project  and  the  deep  waterway 
may  be  commenced  without  any  further  delay  and 
notwithstanding — 

(a)  that  the  power-developing  entities  would 
be  required,  if  power  were  to  be  developed  alone, 
to  provide  for  continuance  of  14- foot  navigation 
(such  provision  was  indeed  made  in  the  1948 
applications  by  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
the  State  of  New  York),  and  that  the  Canadian 
Government's  commitment  to  provide  concur- 
rently a  deep  waterway  between  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Port  of  Montreal  does  not  alter  the  basic 
principle  that  any  entity  developing  power  in 
boundary  waters  must  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  existing  navigation  fa- 
cilities, and 

(b)  that,  in  view  of  the  clear  priority  given  to 
navigation  over  power  by  Article  VIII  of  the 
1909  Boundary  Waters  Treaty,  provision  of 
channeling  to  the  extent  specified  in  the  Annex 
to  the  1951  Canada-Ontario  Agreement  referred 
to  above  is  reasonable  and  in  conformity  with 
Canadian  practice, 

the  Canadian  Government  is  now  prepared  to 

agree — 

(a)  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  Canada,  as 
specified  in  the  Agreement  of  December  3,  1951, 
between  Canada  and  Ontario,  in  lieu  of  the  con- 
struction by  the  power-developing  entities  of 
facilities  required  for  the  continuance  of  14- 
foot  navigation,  be  excluded  from  the  total  cost 
of  the  power  project  to  be  divided  between  the 
Canadian  and  United  States  power-developing 
entities,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  actual 
replacement  of  14-foot  navigation  facilities  will 
be  rendered  unnecessary  by  reason  of  the  con- 
current construction  of  the  deep  waterway  in 
Canada,  and 

(b)  that  the  Authority  to  be  established  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Authority  Act,  Chapter  24  of  the  Statutes 
of  Canada,  1951  (Second  Session),  contribute 
$15  million  towards  the  cost  of  the  channel  en- 
largement which  the  power-developing  entities 
must  undertake  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  as  set 
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out  in  paragraph  4  of  the  Annex  of  the  Canad 

Ontario  Agreement  of  December  '■'>.  1951,  and  i 
section  8  of  the  applications  to  the  Internationa 
Joint  Commission,  in  consideration  of  the  bene- 
fits which  will  accrue  to  navigation  from 
channel  enlargement. 

I  understand  that  your  Government  approves  f 
the  arrangements  outlined  in  this  note  and  that 
it  is  further  agreed,  subject  to  the  modification 
outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  that  the  Gov-) 
ernment  of  Canada  and  the  Government  of  thq 
United  States  will  request  the  International  Joint!' 
Commission  to  allocate  equally  between  the  two! 
power-developing  entities  the  cost  of  all  the  fea- 
tures described  in  Section  8  of  the  applications  to 
the  International  Joint  Commission  and  in  th* 
Agreement  of  December  3,  1951,  between  Canada 
and  Ontario. 
Accept  [etc.] 

Hume  Wrong 


United  States  Note 

Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  oil 
your  note  of  June  30,  1952,  in  which  you  infonfcL 
me  that  your  Government,  when  all  arrangement*! 
have  been  made  to  ensure  the  completion  of  thti 
power  phase  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project,  will  con-L 
struct  locks  and  canals  on  the  Canadian  side  of  thuj 
International  Boundary  to  provide  deep-watejfl 
navigation  to  the  standard  specified  in  the  pro-L 
posed  agreement  between  the  United  States  ancf 
Canada  for  the  development  of  navigation  ancL 
power  in  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin 
signed  March  19, 1941,  and  in  accordance  with  th< ' 
specifications  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Engineers 
dated  November  16,  1926,  and  that  such  dee~ 
water  navigation  shall  be  provided  as  nearly 
possible  concurrently  with  the  completion  of  th«  . 
power  phase  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 

My  Government  approves  the  arrangements  s& 
forth  in  your  note  and,  subject  to  the  modifications 
there  proposed  and  outlined  below,  agrees  to  re 
quest  the  International  Joint  Commission  to  al 
locate  equally  between  the  power-developing  en 
tities  the  cost  of  all  the  features  described  in  See 
tion  8  of  the  applications  to  the  Internationa 
Joint  Commission  and  in  the  Agreement  of  De 
cember  9,  1951,  between  the  Governments  of  Can 
ada  and  Ontario. 

These  modifications  are : 

(a)  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  Canada,  as  speci  L 
fied  by  the  Agreement  of  December  3,  1951,  be 
tween  Canada  and  Ontario,  in  lieu  of  the  con 
struction  by  the  power-developing  entities  o: 
facilities  required  for  the  continuance  of  14-foo 
navigation,  be  excluded  from  the  total  cost  of  thi 
power  project  to  be  divided  between  the  Canadiai 
and  United  States  power-developing  entities,  ii 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  actual  replacement 
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)f  14-foot  navigation  facilities  will  be  rendered 
innecessary  by  reason  of  the  concurrent  construc- 
ion  of  the  deep  waterway  in  Canada,  and 

(b)  that  the  Authority  to  be  established  pur- 
mant  to  the  provisions  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
vay  Authority  Act,  chapter  24  of  the  Statutes  of 
Canada,  1951  (Second  Session),  contribute  $15 
Billion  toward  the  cost  of  channel  enlargement 
rhich  the  power  developing  entities  must  under- 
ake  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  as  set  out  in  Sec- 
ion  8  of  the  applications  to  the  International 
oint  Commission  and  in  paragraph  4  of  the 
Lnnex  to  the  Canadian-Ontario  Agreement  of 
)ecember  3,  1951,  in  consideration  of  the  benefits 
fiuch  will  accrue  to  navigation  from  such  chan- 
el  enlargement. 

Accept  [etc.]. 

David  Bruce 


p.,  Canada  Refer  Lake  Ontario 
omplaints  to  Joint  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 

that  the  United  States  and  Canada  had  agreed 
Don  terms  of  a  reference  which  was  forwarded 

that  date  to  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
lon — United  States  and  Canada — relating  to  the 
gh  level  of  water  in  Lake  Ontario. 
Residents  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  have 
implained  regarding  serious  damage  to  their 
x>perty  as  a  result  of  the  unprecedented  high 
vel  of  water  in  Lake  Ontario.1  Some  of  the 
•mplainants  considered  that  the  high  level  was 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  Gut  Dam 
instructed  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  by  the 
inadian  Government  in  1903-04  and  by  the  di- 
rsion  of  the  waters  of  the  Long  Lac  and  Ogoki 
vers  from  Hudson  Bay  into  Lake  Superior, 
le  diversion  of  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  through 
e  Sanitary  Drainage  Canal  at  Chicago  was  also 

element  which  was  considered  of  importance  in 
!*ard  to  the  present  situation. 
In  order  that  all  possible  methods  of  remedying 
is  unfortunate  situation  might  be  considered  and 

possible  measures  taken  to  provide  relief,  the 
lited  States  requested,  and  Canada  has  agreed, 
have  this  matter  referred  to  the  Commission  in 
:ordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  IX  of 
i  treaty  signed  on  January  11,  1909,  relating  to 
undary  waters. 

Bulletin  of  June  9,  1952,  p.  903. 


Supplementary  Extradition 
Convention  With  Canada 

Press  release  508  dated  June  30 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
that  the  Canadian  Parliament  has  approved  a 
Supplementary  Extradition  Convention  with  the 
United  States  which  covers  securities  frauds.1 
The  U.S.  Senate  has  already  given  its  consent  to 
ratification.  The  convention  was  signed  at  Ot- 
tawa on  October  26,  1951,  and  amends  the  Ex- 
tradition Convention  of  December  13,  1900. 

For  some  years  governmental  authorities  in 
both  countries  have  been  concerned  over  the  activ- 
ities of  a  small  group  of  stock  promoters  in 
Canada  who  have  carried  out  securities  frauds 
involving  millions  of  dollars  annually  through 
sales  in  the  United  States.  Existing  extradition 
arrangements  proved  unsatisfactory  to  cope  with 
the  techniques  of  these  brokers  who  operated 
through  mass  mail  campaigns  and  extensive  tele- 
phone solicitation. 

The  Supplementary  Convention  redefines  the 
list  of  offenses  for  which  extradition  can  be  had 
and  adds  the  crime  of  mail  fraud  for  the  first  time. 

The  new  convention  will  go  into  effect  when 
instruments  of  ratification  are  exchanged. 

Senate  Ratifies  German  Treaty 
and  NATO  Protocol 

Press  Conference  Statement  oy  Acting  Secretary 
Bruce 

Press  release  525  dated  July  2 

In  response  to  a  request  for  comment  on  Sena- 
torial consent  to  ratification  of  the  German  Con- 
tractual Agreements  and  the  NATO  Protocol? 
Acting  Secretary  Bruce  made  the  following  ex- 
temporaneous statement  at  his  press  conference  on 
July  2: 

I  think  the  action  of  the  Senate  was  simply 
magnificent,  and  with  a  very  encouraging  major- 
ity. I  think  it  will  be  very  heartening  indeed  to 
the  foreign  countries  which  later  on  have  to  con- 
sider the  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  the  protocol. 
I  think  we  have  set  an  extremely  good  example. 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  3,  1951,  p.  908. 

2  The  Senate  on  July  1  ratified  the  German  Contractual 
Agreements  by  a  vote  of  77  to  5  and  on  the  same  date 
ratified  the  Nato  Protocol  by  a  vote  of  71  to  5.  For  text 
of  the  latter  document  and  for  summaries  of  the  German 
agreements,  see  Bulletin  of  June  9,  1952,  p.  888  and 
p.  896. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Increasing  the  Safety  of  the  World's  Shipping 


THE  SIXTH  INTERNATIONAL  HYDROGRAPHIC  CONFERENCE 

by  Commander  Leonard  S.  Hubbard 

U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Department  of  Commerce 


The  International  Hydrographic  Conference 
met  at  Monte  Carlo,  Monaco,  for  its  sixth  quin- 
quennial session  from  April  29  to  May  9,  1952. 
Delegates  from  24  of  the  28  member  states *  con- 
vened at  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  Inter- 
national Hydrographic  Bureau  (Ihb)  to  resolve 
administrative  and  technical  problems  relating  to 
the  activities  of  the  Bureau  and  to  review  its 
achievements  and  program.  The  United  States 
was  represented  by  two  delegates,  Capt.  Earl  O. 
Heaton,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  Capt.  George  F.  Kennedy, 
U.S.N.R.,  Navy  Hydrographic  Office,  Department 
of  Defense,  and  by  three  technical  advisers,  H.  R. 
Edmondson  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  Guillermo  Medina  and  William  G.  Watt,  both 
of  the  Navy  Hydrographic  Office. 

At  its  opening  session,  the  Conference  divided 
itself  into  working  committees  on  charts,  tides, 
nautical  documents,  revision  of  resolutions,  work 
of  the  Bureau,  statutes,  eligibility  of  candidates, 
and  finance.  These  eight  committees,  one  of  which 
was  headed  by  a  U.S.  delegate  and  two  of  which 
had  a  U.S.  delegate  as  vice  chairman,  considered 
technical  proposals  and  problems  submitted  by 
the  member  states  and  by  the  Ihb  directing  com- 
mittee, and  also  made  appropriate  recommenda- 

1  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Cuba,  Denmark, 
Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Indonesia,  Italy,  Japan, 
Monaco,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Thailand,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Yugo- 
slavia ;  the  24th  member  represented  consists  of  Great 
Britain,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  operating  as  a  unit. 
Four  members,  China,  Poland,  Turkey,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  were  not  represented.  Belgium  and  Iceland 
sent  observers. 


tions  to  the  Conference  in  plenary  session.  Tht 
U.S.  delegation  believes  that  most  of  the  technical 
proposals  adopted  are  consistent  with  established 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  United  States.2 

In  1939,  at  the  invitation  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty, the  principal  maritime  states  sent  dele- 
gates to  a  conference  of  hydrographers  at  London 
This  conference,  in  which  the  United  States  par- 
ticipated, recognizing  that  maritime  nations  have 
a  community  interest  in  the  compilation  of  a©-' 
curate  and  standardized  information  on  the  coasts 
and  coastal  waters  of  the  world  and  in  the  fret 
exchange  of  this  information,  decided  to  establisl: 
an  international  bureau  of  hydrography  to  func- 
tion on  a  permanent  basis,  through  elected  direc- 
tors and  a  secretary  general  together  with  a  tech- 
nical and  administrative  staff,  all  financed  by  the 
maritime  member  states.  The  Principality  or 
Monaco  donated  the  headquarters  building  and 
provided  utility  services.  The  United  States,  ar 
active  member  since  1921,  was  instrumental  ir 
keeping  the  Bureau  intact  during  World  War  II 
Full  activity  was  resumed  after  the  war,  and  tht 
Fifth  International  Hydrographic  Conference 
was  held  in  1947  at  Monte  Carlo. 

The  Bureau  coordinates  and  encourages  stand- 
ardization on  an  international  basis  of  the  efforts; 
of  the  national  hydrographic  offices  and  promotes 
the  facility  and  safety  of  navigation  in  all  the 
seas  of  the  world.  It  provides  a  medium  for  fres^ 
exchange  of  basic  information  in  the  form  of1 


2  Details  of  the  work  of  the  various  committees  anc 
verbatim  reports  of  the  plenary  sessions  will  be  printed 
in  the  "Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Inter  j 
national  Hydrographic  Conference"  and  distributed  tc 
member  states  by  the  International  Hydrographic  Bureau 
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Orographic  surveys  and  up-to-date  charts,  as 
'11  as  of  comprehensive  descriptions  of  coasts, 
Hts,  and  navigation  aids  and  of  improved  survey 
Bfchods  and  navigational  techniques  as  developed 

national  interest. 
Millions  of  nautical  charts  are  printed  in  Wash- 
gton  every  year.  The  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
irvey,  Department  of  Commerce,  prepares  and 
sues  charts  and  related  publications  on  the 
astal  waters  of  the  United  States  and  its  pos- 
Bions  (Alaska,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Puerto 
co,  and  the  Virgin  Islands).  The  U.S.  Navy 
vdi  ographic  Office,  Department  of  Defense,  pre- 
res  and  issues  charts  and  publications  on  all  of 
b  other  coastal  waters  and  oceans  of  the  world. 
lited  States  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
ternational  Hydrographic  Bureau  is  princi- 
Uy  through  the  services  of  these  two  offices. 
Nautical  charts  are  used  by  the  fighting  ships  of 
)  Navy  and  by  vessels  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
ping  domestic  and  foreign  waters.  The  Navy 
otects  the  national  welfare  and  our  foreign  com- 
srce;  the  merchant  fleet  transports  a  large  part 
our  foreign  commerce,  the  annual  total  value 
which  exceeds  12  billion  dollars  in  exports  and 
aill ion  dollars  in  imports.  The  yachting  fleet 
this  country,  consisting  of  approximately  450,- 
)  yachts  and  small  craft,  also  demands  a  great 
mber  of  charts  each  year.  Moreover,  some 
000  fishing  craft  use  charts  to  aid  in  locating 
ling  banks. 


portance  of  Nautical  Charts 

fcautieal  charts  are  the  navigator's  road  maps, 
t  they  are  far  more  vital  to  him  than  road  maps 
)  to  an  automobile  tourist.  No  visible  sign- 
ets mark  the  sea  lanes.  Charts  show  what  is 
der  the  water— the  deeps  and  shoals,  the  sub- 
rged  hills  and  valleys  under  the  sea.     Charts 

0  portray  the  shoreline,  the  bays  and  head- 
ids,  lighthouses,  and  other  aids  to  the  navigator. 
^a  large  modern  vessel  worth  millions  of  dollars 

1  moving  at  high  speed,  the  navigator  must 
3W  at  all  times  exactly  where  his  vessel  is  and 
ere  he  must  guide  it  to  reach  his  destination  in 

least  possible  time,  consistent  with  safety, 
'he  navigator  on  such  a  ship  has  certain  elec- 
mc  devices  at  his  disposal  to  aid  him  in  know- 
'  his  position  and  the  depth  of  water  under  his 
p.  In  coastal  waters,  he  looks  at  a  radar 
een,  which  is  somewhat  like  a  television  screen 
i  sees  a  picture  of  the  coastline  and  other  above- 
ter  objects.  He  can  also  quicklv  determine  the 
tance  and  direction  of  any  object  seen  on  the 
een.  In  offshore  waters,  the  navigator  can 
nipulate  the  dials  of  another  electronic  device, 
ed  loran.  to  find  his  distances  from  shore  con- 
1-stations.  A  glance  at  a  flashing  light  or  at 
race  on  a  graph  of  a  third  electronic  instru- 
nt,  called  an  echo-sounder,  shows  the  depth  of 
ter  under  his  vessel.     Having  found  the  dis- 
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tances  from  points  on  shore  and  the  depths  under 
the  vessel  from  these  electronic  instruments,  the 
navigator  can  spot  his  position  on  a  chart. 

A  modern  chart  is  designed  to  utilize  the  infor- 
mation furnished  by  radar,  loran,  and  echo-sound- 
ers to  best  advantage.  It  shows  the  shapes  of 
coastal  areas  with  shaded  contouring,  each  succes- 
sively darker  shade  simulating  the  image  seen  on 
the  radar  screen  at  successively  greater  distances 
offshore.  A  lattice-like  grid  of  fine  lines  over  the 
chart,  representing  the  loran-station  readings,  aids 
the  navigator  in  plotting  his  position.  Depth 
curves  of  the  ocean  bottom,  like  the  contour  lines 
of  a  land  map,  show  the  navigator  where  he  must 
be  to  match  the  depths  he  reads  on  his  echo- 
sounder.  Such  is  a  modern  chart,  but  before  it 
can  be  printed  an  enormous  amount  of  informa- 
tion must  be  obtained,  both  of  the  land  areas  and 
ot  the  sea  areas. 


Surveying  Water  Areas 

Land-surveys  furnish  the  basis  and  the  tie-in 
points  for  the  surveys  of  the  water  areas.  Most  of 
us  have  seen  land-surveyors  at  work,  measuring 
distances  and  angles  with  tapes  and  transit-like  in- 
struments and  photographing  land  areas  from  the 
air.  We  are  not,  however,  so  familiar  with  the 
operations  which  produce  surveys  of  the  water 
areas  called  hydrography.  Hydrography  meas- 
ures the  depths  and  locates  the  positions  of  the 
depths  It  finds  out  "how  deep"  and  "where,"  so 
that  all  features  of  the  bottom  and  the  adjacent 
shores  may  be  delineated  on  the  charts  These 
operations  must  naturally  be  performed  bv  or 
from  vessels. 

The  United  States  maintains  13  survey  vessels 
each  with  from  60  to  400  men  aboard.  A  typical 
survey  vessel,  which  is  between  150  and  42*0  feet 
long,  has  on  her  boat  deck  four  to  six  launches, 
and  in  addition  whaleboats,  dinghies,  and  skiffs 
-Uunng  the  recent  conference,  survey  vessels  of 
England  and  France  and  the  U.S.  Hydrographic 
Survey  Group  One,  consisting  of  the  USS 
Maury,  the  U.S.S.  Stallion,  and  the  U.S  S  Alle- 
gheny called  at  the  port  of  Monte  Carlo  and  gave 
the  delegates  an  opportunity  to  observe  techniques 
and  inspect  equipment  employed  by  different  na- 
tions. Great  interest  was  displayed  in  the  ex- 
2  Vt°2  J?r<£ided  hy  the  helicopter  attached  to 
tiie  U.fe.b.  Maury  which  demonstrated  lowering 
supplies  from  the  air  and  hovering.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Conference,  on  behalf  of  its  members 
expressed  appreciation  to  the  United  States  for 
making  its  survey  vessels  available  for  inspection 
by  the  conference  representatives. 

When  a  survey  vessel  arrives  in  a  new  region  to 
be  charted,  one  of  its  first  tasks  is  to  establish 
ground  or  shore  control  and  to  map  the  shoreline. 
Working  parties  ashore  construct  beacon-like  sig- 
nals along  the  shoreline— conspicuous  signals  that 
men  on  the  launches  and  the  vessel  can  see  when 
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they  are  measuring  the  depths  under  the  water. 
Other  working  parties  establish  electronic  control- 
stations  and  erect  radio  masts  that  are  used  to 
control  the  positions  of  the  vessel  and  the  launches 
when  the  beacon-like  signals  cannot  be  seen. 
Finally,  survey  parties  determine  the  location  of 
the  beacon  signals  and  the  radio  masts,  and  tie-in 
points  on  the  ground  that  show  on  aerial  photo- 
graphs, so  that  the  shoreline  can  be  mapped  in 
its  true  position  from  the  photographs. 

With  the  shore  control  established  and  plotted 
on  work  sheets,  the  survey  vessel  and  the  launches 
start  actual  hydrographic  surveying.  Vessel  and 
launches  track  back  and  forth  across  the  water 
areas  in  straight  lines,  each  line  parallel  to  the 
preceding,  as  a  farmer  plows  a  field.  As  the 
vessel  and  the  launches  travel  along  the  sounding 
lines,  electronically  controlled  echo-depth  sound- 
ers trace  a  continuous  profile  on  a  roll  of  graph 
paper  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  sea  bottom 
passed  over.  While  sounding,  the  hydrographers 
keep  track  of  and  guide  the  path  of  the  vessel  and 
immediately  plot  the  measured  points  on  work 
sheets,  called  the  hydrographic  sheets,  which  be- 
come filled  with  row  after  row  of  depth  figures. 

When  the  signals  on  shore  cannot  be  seen,  elec- 
tronic instruments  are  used  to  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sounding  craft.  One  of  the  most  use- 
ful of  these  is  shoran,  a  special  type  of  radar  which 
measures  the  distance  to  two  shore  receiving  sta- 
tions. With  shoran  controlling,  the  navigator 
knows  his  exact  position  at  all  times,  and  sound- 
ings can  be  taken  both  day  and  night  in  foggy, 
rainy,  or  clear  weather. 

Since  the  surface  of  the  sea  rises  and  falls  with 
the  tide,  the  height  of  the  tide  must  be  known 
continuously  in  order  to  correct  the  depth  read- 
ings to  the  plane  of  low  water.  Automatic,  clock- 
run  instruments  are  set  up  near  the  shore  to  record 
a  continuous  graph  curve  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide.  During  the  hydrographic  operations, 
observers  also  measure  the  deviation  of  a  compass 
needle  from  true  north.  This  deviation  will  be 
shown  on  the  compass  rose  printed  on  the  nautical 
charts. 


Preparing  the  Chart 

When  the  field  work  is  completed,  the  hydro- 
graphic  sheets  and  the  accompanying  records  are 
shipped  to  Washington,  where  cartographers  re- 
duce and  condense  the  scale  and  carefully  select 
those  soundings  which  will  best  picture  the  sea 
bottom  to  the  mariner.  Depth-curves  or  bathy- 
metric  lines,  similar  to  the  contour  lines  on  a  land 
map,  are  drawn.  From  the  topographic  data  on 
hand,  the  cartographers  also  prepare  a  draft  of 
the  land  areas,  emphasizing  those  that  best  serve 
the  mariner's  needs  and  eliminating  others.  The 
final  chart  original  is  then  prepared.  Some  hy- 
drographic services  still  utilize  the  classical 
method  of  engraving  on  copper;  some  engrave 
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on  glass;  others  draft  their  charts  in  their  e 
tirety  or  utilize  a  combination  of  drafting  al 
engraving. 

Nautical  charts  vary  greatly  in  the  amount 
area  covered  and  in  the  amount  of  detail  show 
Harbor  charts  may  show  only  one  harbor,  but  ih 
in  great  detail,  including  piers,  objects  on  shod 
bottom  contouring,  channels,  and  buoys.  Coa 
charts,  with  smaller  scales,  cover  great  stretch 
of  the  coastline  and  the  bordering  ocean  botto 
and,  although  much  detail  of  the  ocean  bottom 
shown,  only  such  shore  objects  are  charted  as  ct 
be  seen  from  a  distance  off  shore.  General  chan 
and  sailing  charts  cover  greater  areas  in  much  le 
detail  and  are  for  the  use  of  vessels  traveling  f 
at  sea. 

In  addition  to  nautical  charts,  the  hydrograph 
services  of  the  maritime  nations  must  publi 
much  supplemental  information,  such  as  ti 
tables,  lists  of  navigational  lights,  sailing  dire 
tions,  electronic  aids,  and  dangers  to  navigatic 
all  designed  to  promote  safety  at  sea.  In  the  i 
terest  of  the  mariner  and  of  the  offices  preparii, 
such  information,  it  is  essential  that  such  deta 
be  prepared  as  uniformly  as  possible. 

The  only  way  to  obtain  all  this  information  < 
the  coasts  and  coastal  waters  of  foreign  countri 
is  by  freely  exchanging  such  information  of  o 
own  coasts  for  similar  information  from  oth 
countries.  The  International  Hydrographic  B 
reau  contributes  much  to  the  safety  of  vessels  pi 
ing  the  shipping  lanes  of  the  world  by  encouragh 
the  free  exchange  of  accurate  and  up-to-date  i 
formation  and  the  standardization  of  the  effoi 
of  the  national  hydrographic  offices. 


U.S.  Presents  Evidence 

of  Forced  Labor  in  U.S.S.R. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  pubt 
on  June  SO  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Sto 
by  Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  Deputy  U.  S.  Bepresef 
tative  in  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Couno 
The  statement :,  entitled  '•''Evidence  of  the  Exit 
ence  of  Forced  Labor  in  the  U.S.S.R."  was  fc 
warded,  with  appendixes  listed,  to  the  U.N.  J 
Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  Labor  by  the  U. 
Mission  to  the  U.N. 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  June  26 

The  appendixes  to  this  document  conta 
abundant  material,  legal  and  factual,  on  fore  r 
labor  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Most  of  it  is  recent  a)  \ 
heretofore  unpublished.  It  refers  to  forced  lab 
in  a  narrow  sense  of  the  concept,  namely  to  co»| ; 
pulsory  work  performed  by  the  inmates  of  prisoi  ■■ 
"labor-colonies,"  and  "corrective  labor  camp  v 
(the  Soviet  terms  for  concentration  camps)  in  )  j 
near  their  place  of  detention. 
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I  careful  study  of  the  appendixes  shows  these 
tures  of  Soviet  forced  labor: 

.  It  lias  heen  continuous  throughout  the  exist- 
I  of  the  Soviet  regime.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
Irst  concentration  camps  were  organized  a  few 

iths  after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution;  since  then 
V  have  grown  into  a  vast  institution.  One- 
■  of  a  century  after  its  inception  the  Govern- 
lt  of  the  U.S.S.R.  still  relies  on  forced  labor 

concentration  camps. 
.  The  number  of  prisoners  is  a  Soviet  state 
■et.  Scholarly  computations  made  by  "Western 
erts  run  into  many  millions.  Even  the  most 
fervative  calculations  are  far  above  what 
aid  be  the  prison  population  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
he  per  capita  figures  of  countries  outside  the 
miunist  pale  or  even  of  Tsarist  Russia  were 
1  as  a  yardstick. 

Common  criminals  are  a  small  minority 
■g  the  forced  laborers,  and  the  camp  admin- 
ition  allows  them  to  dominate  or  even  terrorize 
other  prisoners.  These  other  prisoners  are  (a) 
tical  offenders,  (b)  people  apprehended  not 
tuse  of  any  offense  but  because  they  were  sus- 
ed  of  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  regime 
:h  as  relatives  of  political  offenders,  "bour- 
s."  or  "kulaks"  and  their  families),  and  (c) 
)le  who  committed  minor  offenses  or  derelic- 
s  (infractions  of  factory  discipline,  petty 
k  market  operation,  etc.)  which  in  any  hu- 
e  society  would  call  for  disciplinary  measures 

fine  or,  at  most,  a  few  days  in  prison. 

Forced  labor  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  punishment 
lied  either  in  judicial  proceedings  based  on 
iet  criminal  law  (with  its  vaguely  defined 
nter-revolutionary  crimes")  or  under  admin- 
ttive  procedure.  Victims  of  administrative 
rceration  have  no  court  trial  at  all  because 

are  not  necessarily  charged  with  commission 
ay  illegal  act. 

While  in  Soviet  theory  penal  institutions 
>  the  purpose  to  reeducate  their  inmates,  in 
ty  they  are  places  of  brutal  punishment 
acterized  by  an  arbitrary  camp  regime,  over- 
c,  inhumane  quarters,  a  hunger  diet,  insuffi- 
•j  clothing,  and  lack  of  medical  care.  These 
itions  have  continued  through  the  decades. 
Forced  labor  is  a  significant  feature  of  the 
et  economy.  This  is  clearly  revealed  by  the 
et  Economic  Plan  for  1941. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  in  general  forced  la- 
has  been  used,  because  the  Government  had 
s  hands  large  numbers  of  "undesirable"  ele- 
ts  on  whom  it  wished  to  inflict  punishment, 
n  it  wanted  to  "liquidate,"  but  whom  it  could 
ait  in  the  meantime  for  some  economic  pur- 
.  Even  so,  the  presumption  need  not  be  ruled 
that  in  practice — if  not  in  principle — people 

been  arrested  because  of  the  demand  for 
?d  labor.  The  vast  police  empire  must  have 
;ural  inclination  to  maintain  and  even  expand 
ctivities.    Its  leaders  are  probably  eager  to 
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lay  their  hands  on  interesting  projects  and  the 
next  step  is  to  round  up  or  retain  the  necessary 
number  of  prisoners.  There  are  enough  laws  and 
decrees  and  their  provisions  are  flexible  enough 
to  increase  the  number  of  forced  laborers  simply 
by  insisting  on  a  more  severe  and  comprehensive 
enforcement  policy.  In  such  a  case,  minor  infrac- 
tions which  might  otherwise  have  gone  unnoticed 
will  lead  to  long  forced  labor  terms,  and  unscrupu- 
lous agents  of  the  judicial  and  police  systems 
might  even  frame  innocent  people  in  order  to  curry 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  their  superiors.  The  danger- 
ous combination  of  judicial  and  police  power  with 
"big  business"  in  one  single  administration— the 
Mvd/Mgb — is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  magnitude 
of  the  Soviet  forced  labor  system. 

8.  Though  the  materials  in  the  appendixes  are 
limited  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  it  should  be  noted  that 
forced  labor  as  an  establishment  of  great  economic 
importance  has  followed  the  Soviet  flag.     It  is 
well  known  that  the  countries  in  the  Soviet  sphere 
of  influence  are  being  patterned  after  the  Soviet 
model  and  that  the  Soviet  forced  labor  system  is 
one  of  the  institutions  which  has  been  copied. 
A  brief  description  of  the  appendixes  follows : 
Appendix  A  contains  Soviet  laws  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  forced  labor.    Items  1  to  3  are 
the  Statute  on  Corrective  Labor  Camps  of  1930, 
the  Corrective  Labor  Codes  of  the  Rsfsr  of  1933, 
and  the  Law  on  the  Special  Conference  of  the 
Nkvd  of  1934.     These  three  laws  and  decrees— 
which  seem  to  be  still  in  force— probably  do  not 
represent  the  entire  legislation  of  the  early  1930's 
on  this  subject.    The  additional  decrees  from  this 
period  as  well  as  the  entire  body  of  rules  and  reg- 
ulations issued  since  then  have  been  hidden  from 
the  Soviet  peoples  and  the  world  at  large.    Items 
4  and  5  are  authentic  Soviet  documents  which 
found  their  way  to  countries  outside  the  Soviet 
realm.     The  Regulations  for  the  Supply  of  the 
Ukhta-Pechora  Nkvd  Corrective  Labor  Camp  is- 
sued in  May  1937,  establish  a  starvation  diet  for 
the  prisoners  and  tie  rations  to  output.    Thus  a 
weakened  prisoner  is  drawn  into  a  vicious  circle 
of  declining  work  fulfillment  and  steadily  reduced 
nourishment.     It  is  these  regulations  which  fix 
higher  rations  for  guard  dogs  than  for  men.    The 
1941  plan,  classified  by  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
prevent  disclosure,  presents  official  data  on  the 
contribution  of  forced  labor  to  economic  activities 
planned  for  that  year  and  reveals  the  enormous 
scope  of  police  enterprises.    The  economic  mean- 
ing is  analyzed  in  Item  6. 

Appendix  B  contains  official  Soviet  administra- 
tive documents  pertaining  to  forced  labor  as  well 
as  other  Soviet  admissions  of  forced  labor  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Item  1  is  a  document  concerning  a  Lat- 
vian who  in  1942  had  been  sentenced  by  Special 
Conference  to  5  years  of  exile.  The  Special  Con- 
ference (Osoboye  Soveshchaniye)  is  the  admin- 
istrative body  within  the  police  agency  which  is 
authorized  to  punish  people  without  judicial  trial. 
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It  existed  as  early  as  1930  (U.S.S.R.  Lawn,  10:50, 
22:  248)  and  even  earlier  under  a  different  name, 
but  it  still  functions  today.  The  act  of  1934  estab- 
lishing the  Nkvd  included  an  article  (No.  8)  giv- 
ing the  conference  the  right  "to  apply  in  an  ad- 
ministrative procedure  banishment  from  certain 
localities,  exile,  confinement  in  corrective  labor 
camps  up  to  five  years  and  banishment  from  the 
U.S.S.R."  ( V.8.S.R.  Laws,  1934,  3G :  283.)  This 
decree  was  supplemented  by  one  of  November  5, 
1934  (UjSjSM.  Laws,  1935,  11:84;  see  appendix 
A-l)  defining  the  composition  of  the  Special  Con- 
ference and  the  punishments  it  can  impose  on 
persons  classified  as  "socially  dangerous." 

Item  2  is  the  translation  of  a  statement  on 
forced  labor  made  on  March  8,  1931,  by  V.  M. 
Molotov,  at  that  time  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Peoples  Commissars.  "The  labor  of  prisoners;" 
Molotov  declared,  "is  being  used  by  us  in  certain 
municipal  and  road  operations.  We  have  done 
this  in  the  past,  we  are  doing  it  now,  and  we  shall 
do  it  in  the  future.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  society." 
Item  3  is  the  photo  copy  of  a  Soviet  poster  ad- 
vertising in  London  a  book  on  the  White  Sea 
Canal  and  its  construction  by  forced  labor  in 
1931-33. 

Appendix  C  is  devoted  to  hitherto  unpublished 
materials  from  the  so-called  Anders  Collection. 
In  the  years  1939-41  the  Soviet  authorities  im- 
prisoned large  numbers  of  Polish  citizens,  civil- 
ians as  well  as  military  personnel,  from  the  parts 
of  Poland  occupied  by  the  Red  army.  On  July 
30,  1941,  the  Polish  Government-in-Exile  and  the 
Soviet  Government  agreed  upon  a  release  of  those 
prisoners,  and  subsequently  ten  thousand  of  them 
joined  the  Polish  Armed  Forces  fighting  in  the 
Mediterranean  theater  of  war  under  General 
Wladyslav  Anders.  Written  depositions  of  their 
prison  experience  in  the  U.S.S.R.  together  with 
official  Soviet  documents  sentencing  or  releasing 
Polish  prisoners  form  the  Anders  Collection.  It 
is  now  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  Hoover  Institute 
and  Library  on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace,  Stan- 
ford University,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Appendix  C  contains  (1)  a  memorandum  on 
Soviet  forced  labor  based  on  18,304  statements 
and  short  reports  from  the  Anders  Collection, 
(2)  a  list  and  brief  description  of  forced  labor 
camps  mentioned  in  the  Anders  Collection,  (3)  a 
list  of  ships  used  to  transport  prisoners,  and  (4) 
photo  copies  and  translations  of  a  number  of 
typical  depositions  from  the  collection. 

Appendix  D,  item  1,  consists  of  selected  official 
Soviet  documents,  dealing  with  mass  arrests  and 
deportations  to  forced  labor  and  exile  of  Baits 
during  1941.  These  police  documents  include  long 
lists  of  people  to  be  deported  as  enemies  of  the 
Soviet  state  and,  in  some  cases,  the  number  of 
those  removed  and  their  destination.     Few  were 


able  to  escape.  Among  them  were  Dr.  Mich]  I 
Devenis,  an  American  citizen  who  at  the  time 
the  first  Soviet  invasion  resided  in  Lithuania,  a  * 
the  Kev.  Julius  Juhkental,  who  in  the  same  per 
was  a  pastor  in  Tallinn,  Estonia.  Items  2  anj 
of  appendix  D  are  sworn  depositions  about  t.h 
experiences  in  Soviet  imprisonment. 

Of  the  many  Soviet  citizens  who  were  victi 
of  the  forced  labor  system,  few  have  had  an  < 
portunity  to  escape  to  the  West.     Append ixfc 
consists  of  depositions  made  by  four  Soviet  ct 
zens  who  spent  some  time  in  concentration  canfc 
either  before  or  after  the  war. 

Appendix  F  contains  the  most  recent  eyewitnp 
stories  of  forced  labor  conditions  in  the  U.S. Sir 
They  were  obtained  from  German  prisoners-* 
war  who  returned  to  their  country  in  1950  un«k 
the  so-called  Stalin  amnesty.  Many  of  them  1* 
been  sentenced  to  forced  labor  in  regular  Sovff 
concentration  camps  for  alleged  or  actual  vio» 
tions  of  Soviet  laws,  e.  g.,  for  the  pilfering  of  f(fi 
in  the  prisoner-of-war  camps.  A  number  of  tht 
interviews  are  in  the  form  of  affidavits  (Gerirfc 
original  and  translations)  ;  others  are  translati«L 
of  interviews.  The  latter  had  to  be  masked  t 
order  to  protect  the  sources. 

Japanese  prisoners  of  war  have  been  usedfi 
forced  laborers  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and,  at  the  sa 
time,  were  able  to  observe  Soviet  convicts  at  wo 
Appendix  G  consists  of  10  affidavits  sworn  to 
fore  the  American  consular  officer  in  Tokyo 
Japanese  who  had  to  work  in  the  Soviet  crab-m^ 
industry.     The  first  of  the  affidavits  is  reprodue 
in  its  entirety.     The  remaining  include  only  1 
actual  statements  of  the  affiants. 

Appendix  H  consists  of  a  number  of  affidavfc 
obtained  from  former  inmates  of  Soviet  for<r 
labor  camps,  sworn  to  by  ethnic  Germans  fn 
several  countries  (Czechoslovakia,  Hungary.  I 
mania,  Yugoslavia)  who  were  arrested  by  1 
Soviet  authorities  as  the  occupation  progress 
during  the  last  stages  of  the  Second  World  W 
These  people  are  now  in  the  United  States  in ; 
cordance  with  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  and  hi 
freely  related  of  their  experiences  in  forced  lal 
camps  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Only  in  cases  where 
has  been  requested,  is  the  detailed  information 
names,  places,  and  dates  masked. 

Finally,  appendix  I  analyzes  the  part  of  for< 
labor  in  the  Soviet  economy,  its  important  C( 
tributions  to  total  output,  and  its  doubtful  p: 
ductivity. 


■. 


The  U.S.  in  the  U.N. 

A  weekly  feature,  does  not  appear  in  this  issue. 
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Department  of  State  Bullei 


S.  Position  on  Proposed 
ternational  Development  Fund 

'/( if,  nt  by  I  sudor  Lubin 

?.  Rt  pn  sentative  in  ECOSOG  1 

!  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Council  today 
■epeat  in  detail  the  position  of  the  United  States 
respect  to  the  proposed  international  fund  for 
►viding  grants-in-aid  and  low-interest,  long- 
in  loans  for  nonbankable  projects  in  the  less 
iustrially  developed  countries.  The  matter 
ore  the  Council  is  a  technical  matter,  a  matter 
constructing  a  detailed  plan  in  response  to  a 
neral  Assembly  resolution.  It  does  not  involve 
ic  policy  decisions  on  the  desirability  or  feasi- 
ity  of  creating  a  grant  fund. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  con- 
ently  and  strongly  opposed  the  establishment 
international  machinery  for  making  grants  and 
g-term,  low-interest  loans.  Our  fundamental 
rition  on  this  question  of  whether  an  interna- 
nal  fund  should  be  created  for  these  purposes 
s  stated  fully  at  the  sixth  session  of  the  Gen- 
1  Assembly  by  the  U.S.  representative  in  Com- 
;tee  II.2    Briefly,  he  said : 

It  is  the  view  of  my  Government  that  it  would  be 
her  practicable  nor  feasible  to  establish  an  interna- 
al  agency  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  grants.  .  .  . 
new  organization  will  be  a  truly  international  insti- 
on  unless  a  sufficient  number  of  countries  is  prepared 
make  effective  and  significant  contributions  to  its 
rations.  It  would  seem  extremely  unlikely  that  coun- 
s,  which  in  the  past  have  been  capital-exporting  coun- 
s,  would  now  be  in  a  position  to  export  additional 
ital  in  any  large  volume.  .  .  . 

rnless  member  countries  are  in  a  position  to  make  con- 
utions  to  the  fund  which  is  contemplated  by  this 
)lution,  the  United  Nations  cannot  possibly  give  life 
:he  blueprints  and  to  the  principles  of  action  which 
I  resolution  calls  upon  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
laborate.     Unless  such  contributions  are  forthcoming, 

fund  which  this  resolution  speaks  of  will  remain 
ely  a  piece  of  paper. 

[  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not  at  this 
ly  stage  of  my  statement  make  it  obvious  that 
se  remain  the  views  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
)ur  opposition  is  based  on  the  grounds  that  the 
e  is  not  opportune.  In  addition,  the  Govern- 
nt  has  reservations,  in  principle,  to  the  provi- 
1  of  grant  aid  by  an  international  agency, 
n  reaffirming  the  position  of  the  United  States 
his  matter,  I  trust  I  have  made  it  unmistakably 
ir  that  it  is  the  proposed  machinery  to  which  we 
opposed.  We  are  not  opposed  to  the  purpose. 
i  fully  recognize  the  need  of  the  less  developed 
ntries  for  external  assistance.  We  have  pro- 
ed  and  we  will  continue  to  provide  aid  in  the 

Made  before  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  on 
e  23  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to 
I J.N.  on  the  same  date. 

See  statement  in  Bulletin  of  Dec.  17,  1951,  p.  989,  by 
:e  J.  Mansfield  before  Committee  II  (Economic  and 
ancial)  of  the  General  Assembly. 


form  of  grants,  loans,  technical  assistance,  and  in 
other  appropriate  ways.  We  are  determined  to 
do  our  full  share  toward  meeting  these  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  our  opposition  to  the 
proposed  special  development  fund  will  not  give 
rise  to  any  misunderstanding  of  our  policy  toward 
economic  development.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
agree  that  the  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Government 
toward  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  requires  no  elaboration  on  my  part. 
Our  support  of  economic  development  can  be 
measured  in  practical,  concrete  terms. 

During  the  last  C  years,  the  U.S.  Government 
made  available  over  5  billion  dollars  in  the  form 
of  loans  or  grants  to  countries  in  underdeveloped 
areas.  This  figure  does  not  include  our  paid-in 
subscription  of  635  million  dollars  to  the  Inter- 
national Bank.  Nor  does  it  include  the  contribu- 
tions which  we  have  made  to  the  many  U.N. 
programs  which  have  directly,  and  indirectly, 
assisted  in  the  improvement  of  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

Although  the  larger  part  of  the  assistance  which 
we  have  made  available  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  has  been  in  the  form  of  loans  to  Latin 
America,  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  Asia,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  in  addition  to  such  loans  we 
appropriated  last  year  alone  over  400  million  dol- 
lars to  support  widespread  programs  of  grant 
assistance  to  agriculture  and  industry  in  these 
same  areas.  Within  the  past  few  weeks,  the  Con- 
gress authorized  the  appropriation  of  an  addi- 
tional 460  million  dollars  to  continue  these 
programs  during  the  coming  year. 

I  doubt  whether  it  is  necessary  to  present  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  sincerity  of  our  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries and  our  determination  to  help  them  improve 
their  standards  of  living. 

Aside  from  this,  the  free  countries  of  the  world 
have  had  our  technical  assistance  and  our  political 
support.  They  will  continue  to  have  that  support. 
They  will  continue  to  have  our  aid. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  the  less  developed 
countries  is  one  of  the  deepest  concerns  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  And,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
confident  that  provision  of  financial  assistance  for 
this  purpose  has  the  basic  approval  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  will  continue  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  area  in  the  future  as  we  have 
in  the  past. 

Subject  to  the  conditions  contained  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution,  namely  that  "the  study 
and  elaboration  of  the  plans  .  .  .  cannot  and  must 
not  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  committing  the 
governments  ...  in  any  degree,  whether  finan- 
cially or  otherwise,"  the  U.S.  delegation  is  pre- 
pared to  support  the  resolution  submitted  by  Cuba, 
Egypt,  Iran,  and  the  Philippines  and  concurred 
in  by  Burma,  Chile,  and  Yugoslavia.3 

8  U.N.  doc.  E/L.  363/rev.  1,  dated  June  20,  1952. 
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U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Latin  American  Forestry  Commission  (FAO) 

The  Department  of  State  on  .June  16  announced 
that  the  fourth  session  of  the  Latin  American 
Forestry  Commission  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  of  the  United  Nations  (Fao) 
will  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  from 
June  lfi  to  June  21,  1952.  The  U.S.  delegation  is 
as  follows: 

Delegate 

Frank   H.   Wadsworth,   Chief,    Forest   Management   Re- 
search,   Tropical    Forest   Experiment    Station     U  S 
Forest  Service,  Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico 

Advisers 

C.  A.  Boonstra,  Agricultural  Attach^,  American  Embassy 
Buenos  Aires 

Edward  B.  Hamill,  Forestry  Consultant,  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Asuncifin,  Paraguay 

The  United  States,  which  has  been  officially  rep- 
resented at  all  sessions  of  the  Commission,  believes 
that  a  rational  development  of  Latin  American 
forest  resources  and  an  increased  output  of  forest 
products,  both  for  domestic  consumption  and  for 
export,  will  contribute  very  substantially  to  the 
economic  strength  and  stability  of  the  hemisphere. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1948  by  the  Fao  Latin 
American  Conference  on  Forestry  and  Forest 
Products,  the  Commission,  a  subsidiary  body  con- 
sisting of  technical  delegates  of  all  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  has  met  at  regular  intervals  to 
advise  Fao's  forestry  and  forest-products  work- 
ing group.  It  also  works  for  the  adoption  by 
Latin  American  governments  of  all  measures 
needed  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conference. 

The  forthcoming  session  will  be  concerned 
mainly  with  the  question  of  establishing  a  Latin 
American  Forest  Research  and  Training  Insti- 
tute; the  problem  of  production,  consumption, 
and  trade  of  pulp  and  paper,  on  which  experts  of 
Fao  and  of  the  U.N".  Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America  have  made  a  preliminary  study ;  a 
review  of  the  work  performed  under  the  U.N. 
technical  assistance  program  in  forestry  which 
Fao  is  carrying  on  in  Latin  America ;  and  prepara- 
tion for  Latin  American  participation  in  the 
fourth  World  Forestry  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
1954,  and  for  a  Tropical  Forestry  Congress. 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 

The  Department  of  State  on  July  1  announced 
that  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  opened  on  June  30  at  St.  Andrews,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  and  will  continue  until  July 
9,  1952.    The  U.S.  delegation  is  as  follows : 
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U.S.   COMMISSIONERS 

John  L  Kask,  Chief,  Office  of  Foreign  AetlrM        j 

and  Wildlife  Service,  DepartmenI  of  the  Interior 
Bernini nl  K.  Knollenberg,  Chester,  Conn. 
Francis  \v.  Sargent,  Director,  Division  of  Mark*    g 

eries,   DepartmenI    oi  ration,  Comn  - 

of  Massachusetts,  Boston 

ADVISERS 

Herbert  W.  Graham,  Chief,  North  Atlantic  Fishery  In\ 
tigalions,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  DepartmenI 

the  Interior 
Lionel    A.    Walford,    Ph.D.,    Chief,    Branch    of    Fish 
Biology,   Fish   and    Wildlife   Service,  Department 
the  Interior 

Observer  From  the  United  States  Industry  Advis* 
Committee 

Patrick   McHugh,    Secretary-Treasurer,   Atlantic    lis! 
man's  Union    (Afe),  Brighton,  Mass. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Inten 
tional  Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlan 
Fisheries,  which  entered  into  force  in  July  19 
the  Commission  provides  the  machinery  for 
ternational  cooperation  in  the  scientific  investu 
tion  and  development  of  the  fishery  resources) 
the  waters  off  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  and  t 
east  coasts  of  Canada  and  New  England.  Wh 
the  Commission  has  no  direct  regulatory  powe 
it  may  recommend  to  governments  the  regulato 
measures  that  it  considers  necessary  for  maintai 
ing,  at  a  maximum  level  for  sustained  productic 
the  stocks  of  fish  which  support  the  internatioE 
fisheries  in  the  Convention  area.  Upon  appro* 
by  the  governments  directly  concerned,  regul 
tions  become  applicable  to  all  member  countrii 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held 
Washington  in  April  1951. 

This  meeting  will  serve  as  an  opportunity  f 
a  review  of  the  first  year  of  the  Commissi* 
operations.    The  Commission  will  hear  committ 
reports  on  research  and  statistics,  finance  and  af 
ministration,  permanent  headquarters  site,  ralf 
fications  of  the  Convention,  staff  matters,   ait 
certain  panel  reports.    The  1952-53  budget  mil 
be  revised,  in  accordance  with  decisions  conced- 
ing a  permanent  headquarters  and  secretarial 
Membership  of  the  panels,  established  under  til 
Convention    to    exercise    primary    responsibiliif 
concerning  each  of  the  five  subareas  into  whkf 
the  Convention  area  is  divided,  will  be  reviewe 
The  Commission  will  elect  a  new  chairman,  wr  \ 
will  serve  for  one  year,  and  appoint  a  permanei 
Executive  Secretary.    It  is  also  expected  that  tl 
Commission  will  formulate  policies  on  the  coll©  " 
tion,  compilation,  and  dissemination  of  statistic)  J 
data;  on  the  development  of  research  prograni 
for  the  entire  Convention  area  and  its  five  sul  \ 
areas ;  and  on  the  Commission's  working  relatioi 
ship   to   other   international   organizations   wit 
related  objectives. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  are  the  memben 
of  the  panel  for  subarea  V,  covering  that  portiof 
of  the  total  area  adjacent  to  the  New  Englan-f- 
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ast.  The  Commission  will  consider  a  report 
om  this  panel,  which  met  in  February  1952  to 
■termine  whether  measures  for  the  regulation  of 
heries  in  subarea  V  should  be  recommended  to 
e  Commission  for  adoption.  The  panel  is 
commending  that  the  Commission  (1)  instruct 
Research  and  Statistics  Committee  to  make  a 
tailed  study  of  all  fish  resources  falling  within 
e  purview  of  the  Convention;  (2)  consider  a 
•oposed  regulation  for  haddock  fishing,  includ- 
g  a  proposal  to  increase  the  average  mesh  size 
the  nets  used  in  fishing  for  haddock  off  the  New 


England  coast;  and  (3)  call  the  attention  of  inter- 
ested governments  to  a  recommended  research 
program  concerning  haddock. 

Invitations  to  participate  in  this  meeting  have 
been  extended  to  Canada,  Denmark,  Iceland, 
Spain,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States,  which  are  parties  to  the  Convention;  to 
France,  Italy,  Norway,  and  Portugal,  which  have 
signed  but  not  yet  ratified  the  Convention ;  and  to 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  International  Council  for 
the  Exploration  of  the  Sea. 


resident  Directs  Continued  U.S.  Defense  Support  to  Italy 


lite  House  press  release  dated  June  24 

The  President  has  sent  identical  letters  regard- 
continuance  of  U.S.  aid  to  Italy  to  Kenneth 
cKellar,  Chairman,  C  ommittee  on  Appropria- 
>ns,  U.S.  Senate;  Richard  B.  Russell,  Chairman, 
ommittee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S.  Senate;  Tom 
mnally.  Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
ms,  U.S.  Senate;  Clarence  Cannon,  Chairman, 
mimittee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Repre- 
ttatives;  Carl  Vinson,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
rnied  Services,  House  of  Representatives ;  and 
mes  P.  Richards,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
>reign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives.  The 
tt  of  the  President's  letter  follows,  together  with 
e  text  of  an  attached  report  by  W.  A.  Harriman, 
'rector  for  Mutual  Security: 

ITER  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEES 

I  have  been  advised  that  a  centerless  grinding 
ichine  was  shipped  from  Italy  to  Rumania  after 
e  effective  date  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
mtrol  Act  of  1951  (The  Battle  Act).  This 
inding  machine  is  an  item  listed  by  the  Admin- 
rator,  pursuant  to  Title  I  of  the  Battle  Act,  as 
e  embargoed  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
the  Act.  Any  shipment  of  any  such  items 
ted  automatically  results  in  all  military,  eco- 
mic  and  financial  assistance  to  Italy  being  cut 
unless  I  determine,  in  accordance  with  the 
wers  granted  to  me  by  Section  103  (b)  of  the 


Act,  that  "cessation  of  aid  would  clearly  be  detri- 
mental to  the  security  of  the  United  States".  The 
Administrator  of  the  Act  has  advised  me  that  aid 
to  Italy  should  be  continued.  He  made  this 
recommendation  after  consultation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Departments  of  State,  Treasury, 
Defense,  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce; 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board. 

For  your  information,  I  am  attaching  a  report 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Battle  Act  to  me. 
This  report  sets  forth  the  facts  in  this  case, 
together  with  his  recommendation  thereon. 

After  studying  the  report  of  the  Administrator, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
103  (b)  of  the  Battle  Act,  I  have  directed  that 
assistance  by  the  United  States  to  Italy  be  con- 
tinued. In  reaching  this  determination,  I  have 
taken  into  account  "the  contribution  of  such 
country  to  the  mutual  security  of  the  free  world, 
the  importance  of  such  assistance  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  the  strategic  importance  of 
imports  received  from  countries  of  the  Soviet 
bloc,  and  the  adequacy  of  such  country's  controls 
over  the  export  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of  items  of 
strategic  importance". 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 
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REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  BY  THE  DIRECTOR 
FOR   MUTUAL  SECURITY 

My  Deak  Mr.  President: 

Italy,  a  country  receiving  military,  economic, 
and  financial  assistance  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Battle  Act  (Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951,  Public  Law  213,  82nd  Congress), 
knowingly  permitted,  after  the  embargo  provi- 
sions of  Title  I  of  the  Act  became  effective  (Jan- 
uary 24,  1952),  the  shipment  to  Rumania  of  an 
item  which  I  included  on  the  list  of  "those  items 
of  primary  strategic  significance  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war"  under  Title  I  of  that  Act.  I  am  accordingly 
required  by  Section  103  (b)  either  to  recommend 
to  you  that  all  military,  economic  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  Italy  be  terminated,  or  to  render  you 
advice  on  the  basis  of  which  you  may  exercise  your 
authority  to  determine  that  "unusual  circum- 
stances indicate  that  the  cessation  of  aid  (to  Italy) 
would  clearly  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States." 

The  shipment  involved  one  grinding  machine 
valued  at  $11,000.  This  particular  machine  is  a 
centerless  type  that  may  be  used  in  the  production 
of  innumerable  non-strategic  as  well  as  strategic 
items.  It  might  conceivably  be  used  in  Rumania 
or  elsewhere  within  the  Soviet  bloc  in  manufac- 
turing operations  for  the  ultimate  production  of 
agricultural  and  textile  machinery,  oil  field  equip- 
ment, locomotive  parts,  automotive  vehicles,  and 
ball  and  roller  bearings. 

Although  this  type  of  machine  could  unques- 
tionably be  used  in  connection  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  war  materials,  in  the  opinion  of  U.S.  tech- 
nical experts  one  machine  of  this  kind  will  not  add 
significantly  to  the  overall  Soviet  war  potential. 

The  original  contract  between  the  Italian  ex- 
porter and  the  Rumanian  purchaser  was  entered 
into  nearly  one  year  ago.  This  was  before  pas- 
sage of  the  Battle  Act  and  several  months  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  embargo  provision  of  the 
Act.  An  export  license  for  the  grinder  was  is- 
sued by  the  Italian  Government  in  November  1951 
as  a  result  of  an  administrative  error.  Although 
the  embargo  provisions  of  the  Battle  Act  were  not 
in  effect  at  that  time,  this  machine  was  a  mutually 
agreed  embargo  item  on  the  list  of  the  multilateral 
body  concerned  with  export  controls  in  Europe. 
Delivery  was  scheduled  for  February,  some  weeks 
after  the  cut-off  date  (January  24, 1952)  under  the 
Battle  Act,  beyond  which  any  country  knowingly 
permitting  shipments  of  strategic  items  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  risks  termination  of  United  States  aid. 

Immediately  upon  learning  of  the  proposed 
shipment,  the  United  States  took  steps  to  persuade 
the  Italian  Government  to  cancel  the  order  and  to 
find  an  alternative  market  for  the  machine.  Al- 
though the  Italians  claimed  that  such  action  would 
be  extremely  difficult  since  payment  for  the 
grinder  had  been  75%  completed,  and  because  of 


serious   legal    obstacles   involved    in   cancel latil 
they  nevertheless  agreed  to  a  temporary  delay 
shipment,    pending    further    discussions.      VV1 
the  temporary  delay  of  shipment  expired  in  m 
March  1952  the  United  States  requested  a  furtl 
delay  to  which  the  Italians  agreed  and   i 
staying  order.     Unfortunately,  however,  t). 
ing  order  reached  the  customs  control  at  the  tn 
tier  too  late  to  prevent  export.     In  effect  t 
grinder  was  licensed  and  shipped  as  the  result 
two  administrative  shortcomings  for  which  t 
Italian  Government  has  expressed  its  official  : 
grets  and  agreed  to  guard  against  in  the  futu1 

Although  there  appeared  to  be  some  quest  .ion 
to  whether  or  not,  as  a  result  of  these  administi 
tive  errors,  the  Italians  "knowingly  permitte 
the  shipment  within  the  meaning  of  the  Bat 
Act,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  errors  involved  in  tl 
case,  of  themselves,  constitute  a  basis  for  co 
eluding  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  a 
inapplicable. 

Section  103  (b)  of  the  Act  provides  that  aft 
receiving  my  advice  and  taking  into  account  a 
tain  stated  considerations,  you  may  direct  the  co 
tinuance  of  assistance  when  unusual  circumstanc 
indicate  that  the  cessation  of  aid  would  clearJ 
be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United  Stattl 
I  am  listing  these  considerations  below,  togeth 
with  a  statement  of  facts  believed  pertinent 
each. 

A.  Contribution  of  Italy  to  the  Mutual  Securi\ 
of  the  Free  World: 

Italy,  as  a  partner  in  the  North  Atlantic  TreaH 
Organization,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  defen 
of  Western  Europe  by  reason  of  its  geographic  1 
position  and  its  rearmament  program  which,  (1 
combination  with  end-items  to  be  supplied  by  tl. 
United  States,  is  designed  to  supply  Italy's  arme' 
forces  with  the  weapons  and  equipment  require 
to  carry  out  their  Nato  defense  tasks.  The  pre1 
ent  Italian  Government  is  strongly  anti-Commi! 
nist.  In  its  foreign  policy  it  enthusiasticall 
supports,  as  a  basic  principle,  action  directe 
toward  the  military  and  economic  integration  c 
Western  Europe. 

Italy,  more  than  any  other  Western  Europea 
Nato  country,  possesses  industrial  capacity  whic 
is  under-utilized.  This  presently  limits  in  som 
degree  its  contribution  of  defense  materiel  to  th 
mutual  defense  effort.  However  with  continue! 
U.S.  aid  Italy  should  be  able  to  increase  its  pro 
duction  and  to  fulfill  the  substantial  pledges  i 
has  made  for  building  up  its  defense  forces  withu. 
the  structure  of  Nato. 

B.  The  Importance  to  the  Security  of  the  Unitet 
States  of  Assistance  to  Italy: 

Since  the  war,  Italy  has  effectively  promoted  in 
dustrial  and  agricultural  recovery,  has  given  job: 
to  many,  and  has  relieved  some  of  the  strain  fron 
the  acute  problem  of  surplus  population.     This 
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engthening  of  the  Italian  economy  has  contrib- 
d  substantially  to  the  stability  of  the  present 
Dngly  anti-Communist  government.  This  prog- 
9  has  been  materially  helped  by  virtue  of  U.S. 
istance. 

Lny  setback,  through  the  withdrawal  of  defense 
iport,  in  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
Bid  undoubtedly  be  reflected  in  a  weakening  of 
democratic  forces  in  Italy,  with  consequent 
judiee  to  the  interests  and  security  of  the 
ited  States.  "With  a  reduction  in  the  already 
y  low  standard  of  living,  and  an  increase  in 
•mployment,  the  appeal  of  Communist  propa- 
ida  would  be  heightened.  In  addition,  of 
rse,  withdrawal  of  defense  support  would  have 
arious  etfect  on  Italian  arms  production.  These 
tors,  together  with  discontinuance  at  this  time 
the  supplying  of  military  end-items  by  the 
ited  States  would  make  it  impossible  for  Italy 
fulfill  its  pledges  under  the  mutual  defense 
gram. 

Strategic  Importance  of  Imports  from  the 
Soviet  Bloc: 

taliau  imports  from  the  Soviet  bloc  during  1951 
mnted  to  $80  million;  exports  to  the  bloc 
Hinted  to  nearly  $66  million,  or  approximately 
of  Italy's  total  export  trade.  The  principal 
lorts  from  the  bloc  were  coal,  wheat,  and  other 
icultural  products,  and  iron  and  steel.  At- 
pts  to  procure  these  commodities  from  other 
rces  would  involve  serious  problems  of  supply 
financing.  The  principal  difficulty  would 
le  from  the  need  to  pay  dollars. 

Adequacy  of  Italian  Export  Controls  : 

'he  Italian  Government  cooperates  with  the 
ited  States  and  other  countries  of  the  free 
Id  to  prevent  or  limit  drastically  export  to  the 
iet  bloc  of  items  that  are  considered  by  these 
ntries  to  be  strategic.  The  Italian  controls  are 
id  on  a  system  of  export  licensing  similar  to 
i  used  by  the  other  cooperating  countries  and 
supplemented  by  financial  control  exercised 
>ugh  the  Italian  Foreign  Exchange  Office. 
:se  controls  have  resulted  in  an  important  re- 
tion  of  shipments  of  strategic  items  to  the 
iet  bloc.  The  Italian  Government  has  ac- 
:ed  and  recently  put  into  effect  the  principle  of 
Import  Certificate-Delivery  Verification  sys- 
,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  di- 
tion  or  transshipment  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of 
orts  from  the  West.  As  for  the  manner  in 
ch  this  particular  export  was  handled,  the 
ted  States  has  expressed  its  concern  and  urged 
y  to  tighten  the  administration  of  its  controls 
»rder  to  preclude  further  shipments  of  this 
ire. 

aly  is  an  integral,  willing  and  important  com- 
jnt  of  the  security  system  designed  to  assure 
rtive   protection   against   aggression  through 


the  mutual  efforts  of  the  countries  of  the  Free 
World.  To  terminate  assistance  to  Italy  would  in 
my  considered  judgment  seriously  jeopardize 
Italian  participation  in  our  united  effort.  The 
impact  of  such  a  development  within  the  Nato 
structure  at  this  time  represents  a  risk  to  the  over- 
all security  that  far  outweighs  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  shipment  involved. 

I  accordingly  advise  that  you  direct  the  con- 
tinuance of  assistance  to  Italy  since  "unusual  cir- 
cumstances indicate  that  the  cessation  of  aid  would 
clearly  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States".  I  have  reached  this  conclusion  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Departments  of  State,  Treasury, 
Defense,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization,  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Respectfully  yours, 

W.  A.  Harriman 

Director  for  Mutual  Security 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  June  30-July  3 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Assistant  for  Press  Relations,  Department 
of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

No.  Date  Subject 

468  6/16  Latin-American  Forestry  Commis- 
sion 
489  6/24  Lake  Ontario  high-water  level 
495  6/24  Mesta :  International  questions 
506  6/30  St.  Lawrence  power  development 
t507        6/30        Pacific  Council  meeting 

508  6/30        Extradition  convention  with 

Canada 

509  6/30        Philippine  highway  rehabilitation 
*510        6/30        Ackerman :  retirement 

511  6/30  Lebanon :  Point  Four  program 
t512         6/30         Icao  regional  meeting 

513  C/30  Uruguay :  military  agreement 
t514         6/30         International  Wheat  Council 

515  6/30        Afghanistan  :  Point  Four  funds 

516  6/30        Bombing  of  Korea  power  plants 

517  7/1  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 

518  7/1  Pakistan :  Point  Four  program 

519  7/1  Vietnam:  Letter  of  credence   (re- 

write) 

520  7/1  Cambodia  :  Letter  of  credence  (re- 

write) 

f521         7/1  Jernegan :  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 

retary 

*522        7/1  Canada:  Confederation  Day 

*523        7/2  Exchange  of  Persons 

|524        7/2  Telecommunications  talks 

525  7/2  Bruce :  Ratification  of  treaties 

526  7/2  Bruce :  North  Korean  bombing 

527  7/3  Finland :  Exchange  agreement 

528  7/3  Andrews :  Visit  to  Indonesia  and 

Burma 

529  7/3  Acheson :  Address  in  Brazil 
*530         7/3  Philippines  anniversary 

t531         7/3  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  report 

*532        7/3  Exchange  of  persons 

*533         7/3  Exchange  of  persons 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
♦Not  printed. 
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Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  Vetoed 


Message  of  the  President  to  the  House  of  Representatives ' 


I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval,  H.R. 
5678,  the  proposed  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

In  outlining  my  objections  to  this  bill,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  contains  certain  provisions 
that  meet  with  my  approval.  This  is  a  long  and 
complex  piece  of  legislation.  It  has  164  separate 
sections,  some  with  more  than  40  subdivisions. 
It  presents  a  difficult  problem  of  weighing  the 
good  against  the  bad,  and  arriving  at  a  judgment 
on  the  whole. 

H.R.  5678  is  an  omnibus  bill  which  would  revise 
and  codify  all  of  our  laws  relating  to  immigration, 
naturalization,  and  nationality. 

A  general  revision  and  modernization  of  these 
laws  unquestionably  is  needed  and  long  overdue, 
particularly  with  respect  to  immigration.  But 
this  bill  would  not  provide  us  with  an  immigration 
policy  adequate  for  the  present  world  situation. 
Indeed,  the  bill,  taking  all  its  provisions  together, 
would  be  a  step  backward  and  not  a  step  forward. 
In  view  of  the  crying  need  for  reform  in  the  field 
of  immigration,  I  deeply  regret  that  I  am  unable 
to  approve  H.R.  5678. 

In  recent  years,  our  immigration  policy  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  major  national  concern.  Long 
dormant  questions  about  the  effect  of  our  immi- 
gration laws  now  assume  first  rate  importance. 
What  we  do  in  the  field  of  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization is  vital  to  the  continued  growth  and 
internal  development  of  the  United  States — to  the 
economic  and  social  strength  of  our  country — 
which  is  the  core  of  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 
Our  immigration  policy  is  equally,  if  not  more 
important  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations 
and  to  our  responsibilities  of  moral  leadership  in 
the  struggle  for  world  peace. 

In  one  respect,  this  bill  recognizes  the  great  in- 
ternational significance  of  our  immigration  and 
naturalization  policy,  and  takes  a  step  to  improve 
existing  laws.  All  racial  bars  to  naturalization 
would  be  removed,  and  at  least  some  minimum  im- 
migration quota  would  be  afforded  to  each  of  the 
free  nations  of  Asia. 

I  have  long  urged  that  racial  or  national  bar- 
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riers  to  naturalization  be  abolished.  This  was  c 
of  the  recommendations  in  my  civil  rights  messa 
to  the  Congress  on  February  2,  1948.  On  Feb) 
ary  19,  1951,  the  House  of  Representatives  una 
mously  passed  a  bill  to  carry  it  out. 

But  now  this  most  desirable  provision  comes  ] 
fore  me  embedded  in  a  mass  of  legislation  whi 
would  perpetuate  injustices  of  long  standi 
against  many  other  nations  of  the  world,  harm 
the  efforts  we  are  making  to  rally  the  men  of  E: 
and  West  alike  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  : 
tensify  the  repressive  and  inhumane  aspects  of  c 
immigration  procedures.  The  price  is  too  hi< 
and  in  good  conscience  I  cannot  agree  to  pay  it 

I  want  all  our  residents  of  Japanese  ancest: 
and  all  our  friends  throughout  the  Far  East, 
understand  this  point  clearly.  I  cannot  take  1 
step  I  would  like  to  take,  and  strike  down  the  b* 
that  prejudice  has  erected  against  them,  witho 
at  the  same  time,  establishing  new  discriminatic 
against  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  approving  hai 
and  repressive  measures  directed  at  all  who  se 
a  new  life  within  our  boundaries.  I  am  sure  tl 
with  a  little  more  time  and  a  little  more  discussi 
in  this  country  the  public  conscience  and  the  go 
sense  of  the  American  people  will  assert  the 
selves  and  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  enact 
immigration  and  naturalization  policy  that  w 
be  fair  to  all. 

In  addition  to  removing  racial  bars  to  natun 
ization,  the  bill  would  permit  American  worn 
citizens  to  bring  their  alien  husbands  to  tl 
country  as  non-quota  immigrants,  and  enable  ali 
husbands  of  resident  women  aliens  to  come 
under  the  quota  in  a  preferred  status.  These  pi 
visions  would  be  a  step  toward  preserving  t 
integrity  of  the  family  under  our  immigrati 
laws,  and  are  clearly  desirable. 

The  bill  would  also  relieve  transportation  co) 
panies  of  some  of  the  unjustified  burdens  and  p( 
alties  now  imposed  upon  them.  In  particular, 
would  put  an  end  to  the  archaic  requirement  tl 
carriers  pay  the  expenses  of  aliens  detained  at  1 

Editor's  Note. — On  June  26  the  House  overrode  ' 
President's  veto  by  a  vote  of  278  to  113.  The  Immig 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  became  Public  Law  414  on  Ji 
27,  after  the  Senate  voted  57  to  26  to  pass  the  bill  ags 
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of  entry,  even  though  such  aliens  have  ar- 
with  proper  travel  documents. 

Dvements  Outweighed  by  Defects 

t  these  few  improvements  are  heavily  out- 
lied  by  other  provisions  of  the  hill  which  re- 
existing  defects  in  our  laws,  and  add  many 
airable  new  features. 

e  hill  would  continue,  practically  without 
ire.  the  national  origins  quota  system,  which 
macted  into  law  in  1924,  and  put  into  effect 
29.  This  quota  system — always  based  upon 
nptions  at  variance  with  our  American 
s — is  long  since  out  of  date  and  more  than 
unrealistic  in  the  face  of  present  world  con- 
ns. 

is  system  hinders  us  in  dealing  with  current 
gration  problems,  and  is  a  constant  handicap 
le  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations.  As  I 
il  in  my  message  to  Congress  on  March  24, 

on  the  need  for  an  emergency  program  of 
giation  from  Europe,  "Our  present  quota 
m  is  not  only  inadequate  to  meet  present 
gency  needs,  it  is  also  an  obstacle  to  the  de- 
tment  of  an  enlightened  and  satisfactory  im- 
ation  policy  for  the  long-run  future." 
le  inadequacy  of  the  present  quota  system  has 
demonstrated  since  the  end  of  the  war,  when 
rere  compelled  to  resort  to  emergency  legis- 
n  to  admit  displaced  persons.  If  the  quota 
m  remains  unchanged,  we  shall  be  compelled 
port  to  similar  emergency  legislation  again,  in 
r  to  admit  any  substantial  portion  of  the 
»ees  from  communism  or  the  victims  of  over- 
din  g  in  Europe. 

ith  the  idea  of  quotas  in  general  there  is  no 
rel.  Some  numerical  limitation  must  be  set, 
at  immigration  will  be  within  our  capacity  to 
rb.  But  the  overall  limitation  of  numbers 
»sed  by  the  national  origins  quota  system  is 
small  for  our  needs  today,  and  the  country 
ountry  limitations  create  a  pattern  that  is 
ting  to  large  numbers  of  our  finest  citizens, 
iting  to  our  allies  abroad,  and  foreign  to  our 
•oses  and  ideals. 

le  overall  quota  limitation,  under  the  law  of 
,  restricted  annual  immigration  to  approxi- 
lv  150,000.  This  was  about  one-seventh  of 
Dercent  of  our  total  population  in  1920.  Tak- 
into  account  the  growth  in  population  since 
,  the  law  now  allows  us  but  one-tenth  of  one 
ent  of  our  total  population.  And  since  the 
?st  national  quotas  are  only  partly  used,  the 
ber  actually  coming  in  has  been  in  the  neigh- 
ood  of  one-fifteenth  of  one  percent.  This  is 
ess  than  we  must  have  in  the  years  ahead  to 

up  with  the  growing  needs  of  our  Nation 
nan  power  to  maintain  the  strength  and  vigor 
ur  economy. 

le  greatest  vice  of  the  present  quota  system, 
?ver,  is  that  it  discriminates,  deliberately  and 


intentionally,  against  many  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  The  purpose  behind  it  was  to  cut  down 
and  virtually  eliminate  immigration  to  this  coun- 
try from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  A 
theory  was  invented  to  rationalize  this  objective. 
The  theory  was  that  in  order  to  be  readily  as- 
similable, European  immigrants  should  be  ad- 
mitted in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  persons 
of  their  respective  national  stocks  already  here  as 
shown  by  the  census  of  1920.  Since  Americans  of 
English,  Irish  and  German  descent  were  most 
numerous,  immigrants  of  those  three  nationalities 
got  the  lion's  share — more  than  two-thirds— of  the 
total  quota.  The  remaining  third  was  divided  up 
among  all  the  other  nations  given  quotas. 


Effect  of  1924  Quotas 

The  desired  effect  was  obtained.  Immigration 
from  the  newer  sources  of  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  was  reduced  to  a  trickle.  The  quotas 
allotted  to  England  and  Ireland  remained  largely 
unused,  as  was  intended.  Total  quota  immigra- 
tion fell  to  a  half  or  a  third — and  sometimes  even 
less — of  the  annual  limit  of  154,000.  People  from 
such  countries  as  Greece,  or  Spain,  or  Latvia  were 
virtually  deprived  of  any  opportunity  to  come 
here  at  all,  simply  because  Greeks  or  Spaniards  or 
Latvians  had  not  come  here  before  1920  in  any 
substantial  numbers. 

The  idea  behind  this  discriminatory  policy  was, 
to  put  it  baldly,  that  Americans  with  English  or 
Irish  names  were  better  people  and  better  citizens 
than  Americans  with  Italian  or  Greek  or  Polish 
names.  It  was  thought  that  people  of  West 
European  origin  made  better  citizens  than  Ruma- 
nians or  Yugoslavs  or  Ukrainians  or  Hungarians 
or  Baits  or  Austrians.  Such  a  concept  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  our  traditions  and  our  ideals.  It 
violates  the  great  political  doctrine  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal."  It  denies  the  humanitarian  creed  in- 
scribed beneath  the  Statue  of  Liberty  proclaiming 
to  all  nations,  "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free." 

It  repudiates  our  basic  religious  concepts,  our 
belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  in  the  words 
of  St.  Paul  that  "there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  .  .  .  for  ye  are  all 
one  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  basis  of  this  quota  system  was  false  and 
unworthy  in  1924.  It  is  even  worse  now.  At  the 
present  time,  this  quota  system  keeps  out  the  very 
people  we  want  to  bring  in.  It  is  incredible  to 
me  that,  in  this  year  of  1952,  we  should  again  be 
enacting  into  law  such  a  slur  on  the  patriotism, 
the  capacity,  and  the  decency  of  a  large  part  of  our 
citizenry. 

Today,  we  have  entered  into  an  alliance,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  with  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Turkey  against  one  of  the  most  terrible  threats 
mankind  has  ever  faced.     We  are  asking  them  to 
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join  with  us  in  protecting  the  peace  of  the  world. 
We  are  helping  them  to  build  their  defenses,  and 
train  their  men,  in  the  common  cause.  But, 
through  this  bill  we  say  to  their  people:  You  are 
less  worthy  to  come  to  this  country  than  English- 
men or  Irishmen;  you  Italians,  who  need  to  find 
homes  abroad  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands — yon 
shall  have  a  quota  of  5,045 ;  you  Greeks,  struggling 
to  assist  the  helpless  victims  of  a  communist  civil 
war — you  shall  have  a  quota  of  308;  and  you 
Turks,  you  are  brave  defenders  of  the  Eastern 
flank,  but  you  shall  have  a  quota  of  only  225 ! 

Today,  we  are  "protecting"  ourselves,  as  we 
were  in  1924,  against  being  flooded  by  immigrants 
from  Eastern  Europe.  This  is  fantastic.  The 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  have  fallen  under  the 
communist  yoke — they  are  silenced,  fenced  off  by 
barbed  wire  and  minefields — no  one  passes  their 
borders  but  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  We  do  not  need 
to  be  protected  against  immigrants  from  these 
countries— on  the  contrary  we  want  to  stretch  out 
a  helping  hand,  to  save  those  who  have  managed 
to  flee  into  Western  Europe,  to  succor  those  who 
are  brave  enough  to  escape  from  barbarism,  to 
welcome  and  restore  them  against  the  day  when 
their  countries  will,  as  we  hope,  be  free  again. 
But  this  we  cannot  do,  as  we  would  like  to  do,  be- 
cause the  quota  for  Poland  is  only  6,500,  as  against 
the  138,000  exiled  Poles,  all  over  Europe,  who  are 
asking  to  come  to  these  shores ;  because  the  quota 
for  the  now  subjugated  Baltic  countries  is  little 
more  than  700 — against  the  23,000  Baltic  refugees 
imploring  us  to  admit  them  to  a  new  life  here ;  be- 
cause the  quota  for  Rumania  is  only  289,  and  some 
30,000  Rumanians,  who  have  managed  to  escape  the 
labor  camps  and  the  mass  deportations  of  their 
Soviet  masters,  have  asked  our  help.  These  are 
only  a  few  examples  of  the  absurdity,  the  cruelty 
of  carrying  over  into  this  year  of  1952  the  isola- 
tionist limitations  of  our  1924  law. 

In  no  other  realm  of  our  national  life  are  we  so 
hampered  and  stultified  by  the  dead  hand  of  the 
past,  as  we  are  in  this  field  of  immigration.  We 
do  not  limit  our  cities  to  their  1920  boundaries — 
we  do  not  hold  our  corporations  to  their  1920  capi- 
talizations— we  welcome  progress  and  change  to 
meet  changing  conditions  in  every  sphere  of  life, 
except  in  the  field  of  immigration. 

The  time  to  shake  off  this  dead  weight  of  past 
mistakes  is  now.  The  time  to  develop  a  decent 
policy  of  immigration — a  fitting  instrument  for 
our  foreign  policy  and  a  true  reflection  of  the 
ideals  we  stand  for,  at  home  and  abroad — is  now. 
In  my  earlier  message  on  immigration,2  I  tried  to 
explain  to  the  Congress  that  the  situation  we  face 
in  immigration  is  an  emergency — that  it  must  be 
met  promptly.  I  have  pointed  out  that  in  the  last 
few  years,  we  have  blazed  a  new  trail  in  immigra- 
tion, through   our  Displaced   Persons   Program. 


'  For  the  President's  Message  of  Mar.  24,  see  Bulletin 
of  Apr.  7,  1052,  p.  551. 
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Through  the  combined  effort:-  of  tli<-  Govern 
and  private  agencies,  working  togef  her  w>\ 
people  Out,   but  to  bring  qualified   peop* 
summoned  our  re  OUTCe    01  good  Will  and  hu 
feeling  to  meet  the  task.    In  this  program,  ire 
found  better  techniques  to  meet  the  immigraj 
problems  of  the  1950s. 

None  of  this  fruitful  experience  of  the  last  t 
years  is  reflected  in  this  bill  before  me.     Not 
the  crying  human  needs  of  this  time  of  troub 
recognized  in  this  bill.     But  it  is  not  too  late. 
Congress  can  remedy  these  defects,  and  it.  c 
adopt  legislation  to  meet  the  most  critical  pre 
lems  before  adjournment. 

The  only  consequential  change  in  the  1924  qui 
system  which  the  bill  would  make  is  to  extern 
small  quota  to  each  of  the  countries  of  Asia.  E 
most  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  gesture  are  J 
set  by  other  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  count! 
of  Asia  are  told  in  one  breath  that  they  shall  ha 
quotas  for  their  nationals,  and  in  the  next,  thatt 
nationals  of  the  other  countries,  if  their  ancesj 
is  as  much  as  50  per  cent  Asian,  shall  be  charg 
to  these  quotas. 

"Invidious  Discrimination" 


It  is  only  with  respect  to  persons  of  oriental  a . 
cestry  that  this  invidious  discrimination  applif. 
All  other  persons  are  charged  to  the  countrjaT 
their  birth.  But  persons  with  Asian  ancestry  if. 
charged  to  the  countries  of  Asia,  wherever  thr. 
may  have  been  born,  or  however  long  their  at 
cestors  have  made  their  homes  outside  the  land  ^ 
their  origin.  These  provisions  are  withoi_ 
justification. 

I  now  wish  to  turn  to  the  other  provisions  of  t 
bill,  those  dealing  with  the  qualifications  of  aliej- 
and  immigrants  for  admission,  with  the  admiroj-. 
tration  of  the  laws,  and  with  problems  of  natunr- 
ization  and  nationality.  In  these  provisions  toji 
I  find  objections  that  preclude  my  signing  tl 
bill. 

The  bill  would  make  it  even  more  difficult  •* 
enter  our  country.    Our  resident  aliens  woulq 
more  easily  separated  from  homes  and  fa 
under  grounds  of  deportation,  both  new  and 
wdfich    would    specifically    be    made    retroactr? 
Admission  to  our  citizenship  would  be  made  ir 
difficult ;  expulsion  from  our  citizenship  woul 
made  easier.     Certain  rights  of  native  born,  M 
generation    Americans    would    be    limited.    if" 
our  citizens  returning  from  abroad  would  be  sulf 
jected  to  serious  risk  of  unreasonable  invasioir 
of  privacy.     Seldom  has  a  bill  exhibited  the  df. 
trust    evidenced    here    for    citizens    and    aliei 
alike — at  a  time  when  we  need  unity  at  home,  an" 
the  confidence  of  our  friends  abroad. 

We  have  adequate  and  fair  provisions  in  oi 
present  law  to  protect  us  against  the  entrg 
criminals.     The  changes  made  by  the  bill  in  th 
provisions   would    result   in   empowering   mine  • 
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igration  and  consular  officials  to  act  as  pros- 
oi\  judge  and  jury  in  determining  whether 

constituting  a  crime  have  been  committed, 
se,  we  would  be  compelled  to  exclude  certain 
)le  because  they  have  been  convicted  by 
irts"  in  communist  countries  that  know  no 
ice.  Under  this  provision,  no  matter  how  con- 
ed, it  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  admit 
ly  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  stood  up 
inst  totalitarian  repression  and  have  been  pun- 
d  for  doing  so.     I  do  not  approve  of  substi- 

f  totalitarian  vengence  for  democratic  justice, 
not  extend  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  judg- 
ts  of  the  communist  secret  police. 
he  realities  of  a  world,  only  partly  free, 
Id  again  be  ignored  in  the  provision  flatly 
•ing  entry  to  those  who  have  made  misrepresen- 
ons  in  securing  visas.  To  save  their  lives  and 
lives  of  loved  ones  still  imprisoned,  refugees 
n  tyranny  sometimes  misstate  various  details 
their  lives.  We  do  not  want  to  encourage 
id.  But  we  must  recognize  that  conditions  in 
e  parts  of  the  world  drive  our  friends  to  des- 
ate  steps.  An  exception  restricted  to  cases 
jiving  misstatement  of  country  of  birth  is 
sufficient.     And  to  make  refugees  from  oppres- 

forever  deportable  on  such  technical  grounds 
labby  treatment  indeed. 

ome  of  the  new  grounds  of  deportation  which 
bill  would  provide  are  unnecessarily  severe. 
ects  and  mistakes  in  admission  would  serve 
eport  at  any  time  because  of  the  bill's  elimina- 
,  retroactively  as  well  as  prospectively,  of  the 
sent  humane  provision  barring  deportations  on 

grounds  five  years  after  entry.  Narcotic  drug 
icts  would  be  deportable  at  any  time,  whether 
not  the  addiction  was  culpable,  and  whether 
lot  cured.  The  threat  of  deportation  would 
re  the  addict  into  hiding  beyond  the  reach  of 
i,  and  the  danger  to  the  country  from  drug 
iction  would  be  increased. 


arture  from  American  Tradition 

am  asked  to  approve  the  reenactment  of  highly 
gctionable  provisions  now  contained  in  the 
arnal  Security  Act  of  1950 — a  measure  passed 
r  my  veto  shortly  after  the  invasion  of  South 
*ea.  Some  of  these  provisions  would  empower 
Attorney  General  to  deport  any  alien  who  has 
aged  or  has  had  a  purpose  to  engage  in  activ- 

"pre judicial  to  the  public  interest"  or  "sub- 
5ive  to  the  national  security."  No  standards 
definitions  are  provided  to  guide  discretion 
he  exercise  of  powers  so  sweeping.  To  punish 
lefined  "activities"  departs  from  traditional 
erican  insistence  on  established  standards  of 
It.  To  punish  an  undefined  "purpose"  is 
ught  control. 

'hese  provisions  are  worse  than  the  infamous 
en  Act  of  1798,  passed  in  a  time  of  national 

and  distrust  of  foreigners,  which  gave  the 


President  power  to  deport  any  alien  deemed 
"dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United 
States."  Alien  residents  were  thoroughly  fright- 
ened and  citizens  much  disturbed  by  that  threat  to 
liberty. 

Such  powers  are  inconsistent  with  our  demo- 
cratic ideals.  Conferring  powers  like  that  upon 
the  Attorney  General  is  unfair  to  him  as  well  as 
to  our  alien  residents.  Once  fully  informed  of  such 
vast  discretionary  powers  vested  in  the  Attorney 
General,  Americans  now  would  and  should  be 
just  as  alarmed  as  Americans  were  in  1798  over 
less  drastic  powers  vested  in  the  President. 

Heretofore,  for  the  most  part,  deportation  and 
exclusion  have  rested  upon  findings  of  fact  made 
upon  evidence.  Under  this  bill,  they  would  rest  in 
many  instances  upon  the  "opinion"  or  "satisfac- 
tion" of  immigration  or  consular  employees.  The 
change  from  objective  findings  to  subjective  feel- 
ings is  not  compatible  with  our  system  of  justice. 
The  result  would  be  to  restrict  or  eliminate  judi- 
cial review  of  unlawful  administrative  action. 

The  bill  would  sharply  restrict  the  present  op- 
portunity of  citizens  and  alien  residents  to  save 
family  members  from  deportation.  Under  the 
procedures  of  present  law,  the  Attorney  General 
can  exercise  his  discretion  to  suspend  deportation 
in  meritorious  cases.  In  each  such  case,  at  the 
present  time,  the  exercise  of  administrative  dis- 
cretion is  subject  to  the  scrutiny  and  approval  of 
the  Congress.  Nevertheless,  the  bill  would  prevent 
this  discretion  from  being  used  in  many  cases 
where  it  is  now  available,  and  would  narrow  the 
circle  of  those  who  can  obtain  relief  from  the  letter 
of  the  law.  This  is  most  unfortunate,  because  the 
bill,  in  its  other  provisions,  would  impose  harsher 
restrictions  and  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
cases  deserving  equitable  relief. 

Native- horn  American  citizens  who  are  dual 
nationals  would  be  subjected  to  loss  of  citizenship 
on  grounds  not  applicable  to  other  native-born 
American  citizens.  This  distinction  is  a  slap  at 
millions  of  Americans  whose  fathers  were  of  alien 
birth. 

Children  would  be  subjected  to  additional  risk 
of  loss  of  citizenship.  Naturalized  citizens  would 
be  subjected  to  the  risk  of  denaturalization  by  any 
procedure  that  can  be  found  to  be  permitted  under 
any  State  law  or  practice  pertaining  to  minor 
civil  law  suits.  Judicial  review  of  administrative 
denials  of  citizenship  would  be  severely  limited 
and  impeded  in  many  cases,  and  completely  elimi- 
nated in  others.  I  believe  these  provisions  raise 
serious  constitutional  questions.  Constitutional- 
ity aside,  I  see  no  justification  in  national  policy 
for  their  adoption. 

Section  401  of  this  bill  would  establish  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Policy.  This  committee  would  have 
the  customary  powers  to  hold  hearings  and  to  sub- 
poena witnesses,  books,  papers  and  documents. 
But  the  Committee  would  also  be  given  powers  over 
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the  Executive  branch  which  are  unusual  and  of  a 
highly  questionable  nature.  Specifically,  section 
401  would  provide  that  "The  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Attorney  General  shall  without  delay  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  all  regulations,  instructions, 
and  all  other  information  as  requested  by  the 
Committee  relative  to  the  administration  of  this 
Act." 

This  section  appears  to  be  another  attempt  to  re- 
quire the  Executive  branch  to  make  available  to 
the  Congress  administrative  documents,  communi- 
cations between  the  President  and  his  subordinates, 
confidential  files,  and  other  records  of  that  charac- 
ter. It  also  seems  to  imply  that  the  Committee 
would  undertake  to  supervise  or  approve  regula- 
tions. Such  proposals  are  not  consistent  with  the 
Constitutional  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
powers. 

In  these  and  many  other  respects,  the  bill  raises 
basic  questions  as  to  our  fundamental  immigration 
and  naturalization  policy,  and  the  laws  and  prac- 
tices for  putting  that  policy  into  effect. 

Many  of  the  aspects  of  the  bill  which  have  been 
most  widely  criticized  in  the  public  debate  are 
reaffirmations  or  elaborations  of  existing  statutes 
or  administrative  procedures.  Time  and  again, 
examination  discloses  that  the  revisions  of  exist- 
ing law  that  would  be  made  by  the  bill  are  in- 
tended to  solidify  some  restrictive  practice  of  our 
immigration  authorities,  or  to  overrule  or  modify 
some  ameliorative  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
or  other  Federal  courts.  By  and  large,  the 
changes  that  would  be  made  by  the  bill  do  not 
depart  from  the  basically  restrictive  spirit  of 
our  existing  laws— but  intensify  and  reinforce  it. 

Need  for  Reassessment 

These  conclusions  point  to  an  underlying  con- 
dition which  deserves  the  most  careful  study. 
Should  we  not  undertake  a  reassessment  of  our 
immigration  policies  and  practices  in  the  light  of 
the  conditions  that  face  us  in  the  second  half  of 
the  twentieth  century?  The  great  popular  in- 
terest which  this  bill  has  created,  and  the  criti- 
cisms which  it  has  stirred  up,  demand  an  affirma- 
tive answer.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  agree  to 
a  careful  reexamination  of  this  entire  matter. 

To  assist  in  this  complex  task,  I  suggest  the 
creation  of  a  representative  commission  of  out- 
standing Americans  to  examine  the  basic  assump- 
tions of  our  immigration  policy,  the  quota  system 
and  all  that  goes  with  it,  the  effect  of  our  present 
immigration  and  nationality  laws,  their  admin- 
istration, and  the  ways  in  which  they  can  be 
brought  into  line  with  our  national  ideals  and 
our  foreign  policy. 

_  Such  a  commission  should,  I  believe,  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress.  Its  membership  should 
be  bi-partisan  and  divided  equally  among  persons 
from  private  life  and  persons  from  public  life. 
I  suggest  that  four  members  be  appointed  by  the 
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President,  four  by  the  President  of  the  & 

and  four  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  R.-j. 
sentatives.    The  commission  should  be  given  su 
cient  funds  to  employ  a  staff  and  it  should  rJ 
adequate  powers  to  hold  hearings,  take  testimol 
and  obtain  information.    It  should  make  a 
port  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  wit 
a  year  from  the  time  of  its  creation. 

Pending  the  completion  of  studies  by 
commission,  and  the  consideration  of  its  recol 
mendations  by  the  Congress,  there  are  certdjL 
steps  which  I  believe  it  is  most  important  for  t  I 
Congress  to  take  this  year. 

First,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  legislate1"" 
removing  racial  barriers  against  Asians  from  o;  t 
laws.  Failure  to  take  this  step  profits  us  nothii  w 
and  can  only  have  serious  consequences  for  «' 
relatrons  with  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East, 
major  contribution  to  this  end  would  be  til! 
prompt  enactment  by  the  Senate  of  H.  R.  40h 
That  bill,  already  passed  by  the  House  of  Repr* 
sentatives,  would  remove  the  racial  bars  to  tl 
naturalization  of  Asians. 

Second,  I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  eni 
the  temporary,  emergency  immigration   legislf 
tion  which  I  recommended  three  months  ago'    j 
my  message  of  March  24,  1952, 1  advised  the  Co 
gress  that  one  of  the  gravest  problems  arisii 
from  the  present  world  crisis  is  created  by  t 
overpopulation  in  parts  of  Western  Europe.    Thj 
condition  is  aggravated  by  the  flight  and  expi 
sion  of  people  from  behind  the  iron  curtain.    ' 
view  of  these  serious  problems.  I  asked  the  Co 
gress  to  authorize  the  admission  of  300,000  ad( 
tional  immigrants  to  the  United  States  over 
three-year  period.     These  immigrants  would  i 
elude  Greek  nationals,  Dutch  nationals,  Italiai 
from  Italy  and  Trieste,  Germans  and  persons  o 
German  ethnic  origin,  and  religious  and  politic 
refugees  from  communism  in  Eastern  Europ 
This  temporary  program  is  urgently  needed, 
is  very  important  that  the  Congress  act  upon 
this  year.     I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  prom 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  bills  introduo 
by     Senator    Hendrickson     and    Representatii 
Celler  (S.  3109  and  H.  R.  7376), 3  which  will  i 
plement  the  recommendations  contained  in  r 
message  of  March  24. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  Congress  will  t 
early  action  on  these  recommendations.    Legis 
tion  to  carry  them  out  will  correct  some  of  the  i 
just  provisions  of  our  laws,  will  strengthen  us 
home  and  abroad,  and  will  serve  to  relieve  a  gre 
deal  of  the  suffering  and  tension  existing  in 
world  today. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House, 
June  25, 1952. 


For  testimony  by  Under  Secretary  Bruce  on  H.R 
7370  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  see  ibid.,  June  9,  1952,  p.  920. 
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termination  of  Quotas  Under 
imigration  and  Nationality  Act 

A  PROCLAMATION1 

Vhereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  201  (b)  of  the 

Qlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State, 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Attorney  General, 

ltly,  are  required  to  determine  the  annual  quota  of  any 

ta  area  established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 

202  of  the  said  Act,  and  to  report  to  the  President 

quota  of  each  quota  area  so  determined;  and 

Fhebeas   the  Acting   Secretary  of  State,   the  Acting 

retary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Attorney  General  have 

orted  to  the  President  that  in  accordance  with  the  duty 

uised  and  the  authority  conferred  upon  them  by  section 

i  In    of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  they 

tly    have  made  the  determination  provided  for  and 

puted  under  the  provisions  of  section  201  (a)  of  the 

Act ;  and  have  fixed,  in  accordance  therewith,  immi- 

ion  quotas  as  hereinafter  set  forth : 

ow,  therefore,  I,  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN,  President  of 

United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by  virtue 

the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  aforesaid  Act  of 

gross,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  make  known  that  the 

ual  quota  of  each  quota  area  hereinafter  enumerated 

been  determined  in  accordance  with  the  law  to  be, 

shall  be,  as  follows : 

Quota  area  Quota 

Afghanistan 100 

Albania 100 

Andorra 100 

Arabian  Peninsula 100 

Asia- Pacific  triangle 100 

Australia 100 

Austria 1,  405 

Belgium 1,297 

Bhutan 100 

Bulgaria 100 

Burma 100 

Cambodia 100 

Cameroons  (trust  territory,  United  Kingdom).  100 

Cameroons  (trust  territory,  France) 100 

Cevlon 100 

China 100 

Chinese 105 

Czechoslovakia 2,  859 

Danzig,  Free  City  of 100 

Denmark 1,  175 

Egypt 100 

Estonia 115 

Ethiopia 100 

Finland 566 

France 3,069 

Germany 25,814 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 65,  361 

Greece 308 

Hungary 865 

Iceland 100 

India 100 

Indonesia 100 

Iran  (Persia) 100 

Iraq 100 

Ireland  (Eire) 17,756 

Israel 100 

Italy 5,645 

Japan 185 

Jordan 100 

Korea 100 

Laos 100 

Latvia 235 

Lebanon 100 

Liberia 100 


Area 

No.                                          Quota  area  Quota 

45  Libya 100 

46  Liechtenstein 100 

47  Lithuania 384 

48  Luxembourg 100 

49  Monaco 100 

50  Morocco 100 

51  Muscat  (Oman) 100 

52  Nauru  (trust  territory,  Australia) 100 

53  Nepal 100 

54  Netherlands 3,136 

55  New  Guinea  (trust  territory,  Australia) 100 

56  New  Zealand 100 

57  Norway 2,364 

58  Pacific  Islands  (trust  territory,  United  States 

administered) 100 

59  Pakistan 100 

60  Palestine  (Arab  Palestine) 100 

61  Philippines 100 

62  Poland 6,488 

63  Portugal 438 

64  Ruanda- Urundi  (trust  territory,  Belgium) 100 

65  Rumania 289 

66  Samoa,   Western   (trust  territory,   New  Zea- 

land)   100 

67  San  Marino 100 

68  Saudi  Arabia 100 

69  Somaliland  (trust  territory,  Italy) 100 

70  South- West  Africa  (mandate) 100 

71  Spain 250 

72  Sweden 3,295 

73  Switzerland 1,698 

74  Syria 100 

75  Tanganyika    (trust   territory,    United    King- 

dom)   100 

76  Thailand  (Siam) 100 

77  Togo  (trust  territory,  France) 100 

78  Togoland  (trust  territory,  United  Kingdom)  __  100 

79  Trieste,  Free  Territory  of 100 

80  Turkey 225 

81  Union  of  South  Africa 100 

82  U.  S.  S.  R 2,697 

83  Vietnam 10O 

84  Yemen 100 

85  Yugoslavia 933 


The  provision  of  an  immigration  quota  for  any  quota 
area  is  designed  solely  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  and  shall  not  constitute  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States  of  the  political  transfer  of 
territory  from  one  country  to  another,  or  recognition  of 
a  government  not  recognized  by  the  United  States. 

The  following  proclamations  regarding  immigration 
quotas  are  hereby  revoked :  Proclamation  2283  of  April 
28,  1938 ;  Proclamation  2603  of  February  8,  1944 ;  Procla- 
mation 2666  of  September  28,  1945;  Proclamation  2696 
of  July  4,  1946 ;  Proclamation  2846  of  July  27,  1949 ;  and 
Proclamation  2911  of  October  31,  1950. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  thirtieth  day  of 

June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 

[seal]         dred  and  fifty-two,  and  of  the  Independence 

of    the    United    States    of   America    the    one 

hundred  and  seventy-sixth. 


No.  2980  (17  Fed.  Reg.  6019). 
y   14,   1952 


By  the  President : 
David  Bruce 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 


Harry  S.  Truman 
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SECRETARY  ACHESON'S  VISIT  TO  BRAZIL 


ecretary  Acheson  arrived  at  Recife,  Brazil,  on 
/  2,  after  visits  to  London,  Berlin,  and  Vienna. 

following  evening  he  spoke  at  a  banquet  given 
Ho  de  Janeiro  by  Foreign  Minister  Joao  Neves 

ontoura  (see  BULLETIN  of  July  14,  1952,  p. 
On  July  4  he  addressed  the  Brazilian  Senate 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  on  July  7,  the  last 

of  his  visit,  he  spoke  at  a  banquet  at  Sao 
lo,  where  his  host  was  Governor  Lucas  Garces 
he  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 

olloioing  are  the  text  of  his  address  to  the 
zte,  excerpts  from  his  remarks  before  the 
mber  of  Deputies,  and  the  text  of  his  Sao 
lo  address. 

UlENDSHIP  DEEPER  THAN 
ERFICIAL  DIFFERENCES 

|  release  535  dated  July  4 

r.  President:1 

am  deeply  moved  at  the  reception  you  have 

rded  me  here  today.     The  generous  words 

:h  have  been  addressed  to  me  by  Your  Ex- 

ncy  and  by  several  members  of  the  Senate  are 

:al  of  the  cordiality  which  has  been  extended 

ughout  this  beautiful  capital  of  Brazil  ever 

my  arrival  here.     On  all  sides  I  have  sensed 

.rmth  and  sincerity  which  has  made  me  feel 

i  that  I  am  among  friends.    It  is  needless  to 

:hat  I  reciprocate  this  feeling  of  friendship 

rd  the  people  of  this  great  and  beautiful  land. 

is  particularly  satisfying  to  me  to  recognize 

the  cordial  hospitality  that  is  being  extended 

e  comes  from  tlae  heart  of  the  Brazilian  peo- 

Friendship  between  Brazil  and  my  country 

upon  a  firm  basis  of  popular  feeling.     It  is 

particular  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  take 

opportunity  to  meet  in  the  Brazilian  Senate 

the  representatives  of  the  Brazilian  people. 

3uld  like  to  think  that  through  you  I  may 

£  to  all  the  people  of  this  great  nation. 

ao  Cafe  Filho,  Vice  President  of  Brazil. 

27,  7952 


To  be  sure  there  are  many  differences  between 
us — of  language  and  of  customs.  These  differ- 
ences, however,  merely  add  flavor  and  interest  to 
a  friendship  that  is  deeper  than  superficial  dif- 
ferences. 

What  binds  our  two  people  together  are  factors 
which  are  fundamental  to  both  our  countries.  We 
are  both  American  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
and  cannot  fail  to  express  the  optimistic  and  hope- 
ful spirit  of  the  New  World.  We  share  a  belief 
in  the  importance  of  the  common  man  and  in  his 
great  destiny.  When  we  speak  of  the  "people," 
we  do  not  have  in  mind  that  impersonal  mass 
which  characterizes  Communist  and  other  totali- 
tarian concepts  of  humanity,  but  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals, each  endowed  with  a  divine  spark  and 
each  worthy  of  dignity  and  respect. 

It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  in  all  our  under- 
takings, both  national  and  international,  we  start 
with  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  people. 
They  constitute  the  basic  objective  toward  which 
we  strive.  Throughout  the  whole  world  the  word 
"America"  has  stood  for  the  effective  realization 
of  humanity's  aspirations  for  a  better  life,  meas- 
ured in  both  material  and  spiritual  terms. 

It  follows  also  from  our  basic  concept  of  the 
dignity  of  the  individual,  that  respect  must  be 
accorded  not  only  to  the  majority,  but  also  to  the 
minority,  provided  the  minority  is  willing  to  live 
loyally  within  the  general  framework  of  the  law. 
A  legislative  body  exists  so  that  the  views  of  the 
representatives  of  all  the  people  may  be  expressed. 
It  is  bound  to  encounter  differences  of  opinion. 
It  is  a  natural  human  tendency  for  each  of  us  to 
want  to  do  things  our  own  way.  But  we  soon  find 
that,  to  get  things  done  at  all,  we  must  often  com- 
promise those  opinions  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  interests  and  desires  of  others  whose  coopera- 
tion is  essential  to  us,  but  whose  opinions  differ. 
In  our  civilization  we  have  learned  that  differ- 
ences based  upon  local  or  occupational  interests,  or 
reflecting  varied  political  and  philosophical  be- 
liefs, can  be  reconciled  in  an  orderly  and  construc- 
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tive  fashion,  provided  all  will  accept  a  loyalty  to 
the  higher  ideals  of  our  civilization.  The  recon- 
ciliation and  accommodation  of  different  views 
and  interests  is  another  great  function  of  a  legis- 
lative body. 

The  fact  that  we  are  meeting  here  today  in  this 
historic  hall  of  the  Brazilian  Senate  symbolizes, 
therefore,  much  of  what  our  two  countries  are 
striving  for  at  home  and  throughout  the  world. 
Here  we  find  concrete  expression  of  the  two  great 
factors  which  dominate  our  approach  toward  the 
solution  of  human  problems — the  representation 
of  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  differing  views  through  debate,  reason,  and 
constructive  compromise.  These  two  factors  are 
the  basis  of  a  way  of  life  which  the  people  of 
Brazil  and  of  the  United  States,  in  company  with 
those  of  many  other  free  countries  of  the  world, 
are  trying  to  strengthen  and  to  make  prosper  in 
the  world. 

It  is  inevitable  that  these  two  principles,  and  the 
way  of  life  they  represent,  should  vitally  influence 
our  international  relations.  They  lead  us  to  only 
one  possible  purpose — the  maintenance  of  a  peace- 
ful order  in  which  each  nation  may  live  out  its 
own  destiny  free  from  alien  control. 

OAS  Contribution  to  Peaceful  Solutions 

The  historic  cooperation  between  Brazil  and  the 
United  States  throughout  more  than  a  century  of 
peaceful  commerce  and  joint  cooperation  symbol- 
izes this  spirit.  On  a  broader  scale,  we  find,  for 
example,  in  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
to  which  Brazil  has  contributed  such  great  talent 
and  leadership,  a  larger  projection  of  these  same 
ideas.  We  start  in  our  Organization  of  American 
States  with  a  principle  of  respect  for  the  individ- 
ual, recognizing  as  basic  to  our  relationship  the 
sovereign  equality  of  all  member  states.  We  ac- 
cord to  each  of  them  the  respect  of  not  interven- 
ing in  their  internal  affairs.  And  when  we  have 
differences  of  opinion,  as  is  inevitably  the  case  in 
any  group  of  individuals  or  nations,  we  resolve 
them  peacefully  through  debate  in  the  organs  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  and  work 
out  settlements  which  give  due  accord  to  the  just 
interests  and  aspirations  of  all. 

The  fact  that  this  is  possible  in  our  inter- Amer- 
ican relations  is,  no  less  than  on  the  national  scene, 
due  to  the  fact  that  throughout  our  community  of 
American  States  we  have  reached  certain  convic- 
tions of  principle  regarding  the  conduct  of  our 
relations.  These  principles  are  set  forth  in  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  and  reflect  the  same 
two  basic  tenets ;  namely,  response  to  the  needs  of 
people  and  peaceful  reconciliation  of  differences, 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  forms  an 
inspiring  example  of  how  these  principles  may  be 
made  to  work  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 


for  the  cooperation  among  nations  even  wheii  t.l: 
differ  in  size,  race,  language,  and  economic  a 
military  strength.  It  provides  in  the  Arnerio 
region  a  pattern  of  relations,  which  in  the  broac 
world  scene  we  are  striving  to  achieve  through  t 
United  Nations. 


Europe  Finding  New  Unity 

Now,  I  have  just  come  to  this  beautiful  la; 
from  Europe,  where  new  and  powerful  effort  -  i. 
being  made  to  strengthen  and  advance  these  sal 
principles  in  national  and  international  relatio: 
Faced  with  the  threat  of  aggression,  Weste 
Europe  is  finding  a  new  unity  which  heretofc 
had  existed  only  in  dreams  of  its  more  enlighten 
statesmen  and  philosophers. 

The  Schuman  Plan  for  the  unification  of  tj 
coal  and  steel  industries  is  a  striking  example 
progress  toward  the  gradual  merger  of  rival  e< 
nomic  interests.  Military  jealousies  are  bei: 
submerged  in  the  creation  of  a  unified  army  whk 
by  its  very  nature,  can  have  only  a  defensive  pi 
pose.  Further  steps  in  direct  political  associate 
among  the  peoples  of  Europe  are  soon  to  be  d: 
cussed  in  a  meeting  of  ministers  which  is  even  ncj 
in  course  of  preparation. 

Why  do  we  find  these  constructive  developmer  | 
taking  place  in  our  Western  civilization  ?     Clear, 
it  is  because  today  our  civilization  faces  the  staj 
necessity  of  strengthening  itself  or  of  perishinj 
The  totalitarian  principles  which  motivate  Sovi 
communism  in  its  creeping  domination  of  neig 
boring  states  strike  at  all  that  we  believe  in — i 
that  is  symbolized  in  this  meeting  of  the  people 
representatives  here  today. 

In  the  Communist  practice  there  is  no  respe 
for  the  voice  of  the  people.  While  we  ha- 
learned  to  settle  our  international  disputes  peac 
fully  and  to  live  in  mutual  respect  within  01 
Organization  of  American  States,  the  others  ha' . 
pursued  the  ancient  course  of  conquest  amor 
their  neighboring  lands. 

Grave  though  the  menace  is  at  this  time  to  tho; 
of  us  who  still  enjoy  our  liberties  and  our  oppo  i 
tunities  for  the  future,  it  may  be  that  this  evil  > 
not  without  some  beneficial  result.     Faced  wit, 
the  awful  alternative,  we  realize  more  assured, 
now  the  advantages  with  which  we  have  bee 
blessed.     We  understand  more  clearly  the  net\ 
for  strengthening  the  principles  which,  throug 
centuries  of  history,  we  have  learned  to  be  all  in  . 
portant  in  the  achievement  of  our  peaceful  end . 
We  perceive  more  readily  that  those  nations  whk 
share  this  concept  of  peace  must  stand  togethi 
firmly  if  that  peace  is  to  be  preserved. 

And  so  I  return  to  this  happy  occasion  on  whic  [ 
I  am  honored  in  the  national  Senate  by  repfl , 
sentatives  of  the  people  of  Brazil.  It  is  fortunai ,, 
that  we  are  able  to  meet  thus.  For  what  you; 
country,  and  my  country,  and  the  many  othe)  | 
associated  with  us  are  striving  to  defend  in  o« 
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lollective  Responsibility  for 
lemisphere  Security 

Vweerpte  from  Secretary  Acheson-s  Re- 
nark*  Before  the  Brazilian  Chamber  of 
deputies  on  July  4 

Today,  we  no  longer  have  a  unilateral  concept  of 
Unisphere  security  but  rather  we  are  engaged  in 
n  equal  partnership  bj  mbolized  by  the  treaty  which 
ears  the  name  of  this  beautiful  city  and  which  was 
Igned  by  all  21  American  Republics  here  in  1947. 
'he  essence  Of  the  inter-American  system  is  eol- 
H'tive  responsibility  plus  absolute  nonintervention 
a  the  affairs  of  other  states.  The  United  States 
utends  to  abide  by  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
hese  inter-American  commitments. 

The  essence  of  the  democratic  process  is  the  re- 
pect  that  the  people  of  a  country  have  for  their 
us! itutions.  In  the  last  10  years  with  the  tre- 
lendous  change  which  has  occurred  in  the  national 
Osition  of  the  United  States,  we  have  had  to  devise 
ew  institutions  and  strengthen  our  existing  ones 
o  measure  up  to  our  responsibilities.  Agencies  of 
ur  Government,  such  as  the  National  Security 
krancil  and  Mutual  Security  Agency,  are  examples 
f  this  kind  of  institutional  progress.  Our  Con- 
re--,  likewise,  has  had  to  adapt  many  of  its  pro- 
edures  to  meet  the  crushing  burden  of  work  which 
iday  falls  upon  our  legislators.  In  both  the  exec- 
tive  and  legislative  branches  of  our  Government, 
he  adaptation  of  our  procedures  to  the  demands  of 
aodero  life  has  often  been  irksome  and  difficult. 
iowever,  it  is  proof  of  the  stability  of  our  demo- 
ratie  institutions  that  we  have  met  the  challenge. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  our  international  affairs 
lemocracies  such  as  ours  can  also  adjust  their  in- 
titutional  relationships  to  meet  new  demands.  The 
oint  Brazil-United  States  committee  for  economic 
evelopment  is  to  my  mind  an  interesting  and  his- 
oaric  experiment  in  international  cooperation.  Your 
Jongress  and  ours  have  done  much  to  bring  into 
ractical  reality  the  work  and  plans  of  this  com- 
mittee. I  shall  continue  to  follow  with  deep  in- 
Brest  your  deliberations  here  as  you  put  into  effect 
urther  measures  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  our 
conomic  cooperation. 


antic  effort  throughout  the  world  today  is  the 
it  of  people,  through  their  chosen  representa- 
s,  to  determine  their  own  system  of  govern- 
lt  and  to  achieve  their  aspirations.  We  are 
ving  to  defend  the  dignity  of  each  member  of 
ety  and  respect  for  all  opinions  which  respect 
law.  Our  struggle  is  to  demonstrate  the 
th  that,  by  honest  and  sincere  reconciliation 
differing  opinions — and  not  by  promoting 
fe,  can  we  best  maintain  peace  and  achieve 
true  advancement  of  human  life  which  we  all 
c. 

n  this  effort  the  people  of  Brazil  and  the 
ited  States  are  inevitably  joined.  May  their 
»  record  of  friendly  cooperation  be  crowned 
h  greater  achievement.  May  they  grow  in 
[erstanding  and  appreciation  of  each  other 
3ugh  their  artists,  writers  and  musicians,  their 
liars  and  statesmen, 
.nd   finally,   may   their   friendship   serve   to 


strengthen  throughout  America  and  in  other  con- 
tinents the  efforts  of  nations  to  preserve  their 
freedom  and  to  secure  their  opportunity  of  creat- 
ine: a  better  world. 


GROWING  STRENGTH  OF  THE  FREE  WORLD 

Press  release  537  dated  July  7 

In  the  few  hours  since  my  arrival  in  Sao  Paulo 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  catching  hurried  but 
tantalizing  glimpses  of  your  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive city. 

I  had  heard  that  Sao  Paulo  has  grown  faster 
than  any  city  in  the  hemisphere;  that  it  is  the 
center  of  the  most  rapidly  expanding  industrial 
area  in  South  America.  Now  I  have  seen  the 
reality.  My  imagination  has  been  aroused  by  the 
dynamic  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  this  progressive 
city  and  state. 

As  I  have  gone  in  the  last  2  weeks  from  Wash- 
ington to  London,  to  Berlin,  to  Vienna,  on  to 
Recife,  Rio,  and  now  to  your  beautiful  city,  there 
have  been  vivid  contrasts  and  important  and 
marked  similarities  in  the  peoples  I  have  seen  on 
their  streets.  I  started  in  my  own  country,  whose 
roots  go  back  to  the  Old  World.  Now  coming  to 
this  country,  new  as  it  is  to  me  is  like  coming  home. 
I  come  back  to  a  land  which  also  has  its  origin  in 
the  Old  World.  It  is  apparent  that  Paulistas, 
like  citizens  of  the  United  States,  have  had  fathers 
and  grandfathers  from  many  countries  of  Europe. 

Each  city  I  visited  presented  clearly  its  own 
brand  of  courage,  determination,  and  ways  of 
meeting  the  future  and  the  dangers  we  face  to- 
gether. In  Europe  it  was  the  stern  determination 
and  courage  to  maintain  the  defense  against  mani- 
fest and  close  dangers,  and  the  new  vision  of  co- 
operation among  the  free  countries  there.  Here 
in  Sao  Paulo,  I  feel  the  surging  energy  of  a  new 
country,  which,  like  my  own,  has  confidence  in  its 
ability  to  provide  for  the  future,  to  provide  a  great 
flow  of  material  goods  and  the  great  inspiration 
of  firm  belief  in  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  man. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  kind  in- 
vitation extended  to  me  by  your  distinguished 
Foreign  Minister  and  the  warmth  of  your  Ex- 
cellency's welcome.  Mrs.  Acheson  and  I  have  al- 
most been  overwhelmed  by  the  many  courtesies 
shown  us  in  Recife,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Sao  Paulo. 

Calling  my  brief  period  among  you  a  courtesy 
visit,  as  the  press  has  frequently  done,  is  an  in- 
adequate discription.  I  have  come  to  Brazil  with 
a  much  more  serious  purpose  than  just  to  accept 
your  gracious  hospitality,  which  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate. I  am  here  because  I  wanted  to  see  Brazil 
with  my  own  eyes.  I  wanted  to  know  firsthand 
what  it  is  in  your  great  country  which  has  des- 
tined it  to  play  an  exceedingly  important  role  in 
the  history  of  our  times. 

Development  such  as  is  occurring  here  is  not 
an  accident.     It  is  the  result  of  effort,  of  intelli- 
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gently  directed  will.  All  worth-while  achieve- 
ments mean  overcoming  obstacles. 

What  has  impressed  me  most  is  to  realize  more 
fully  than  ever  before  that  Brazil,  like  my  own 
country,  has  come  of  age  among  the  great  nations 
of  the  world. 

We  in  the  United  States  know  full  well  what 
coming  of  age  means  to  a  country,  for  it  has  oc- 
curred during  the  lifetime  of  my  generation.  In 
the  world  of  yesterday,  the  world  of  my  youth, 
we  in  the  United  States  were  almost  exclusively 
absorbed  in  our  own  domestic  problems.  We  had 
many  ties  with  the  countries  from  which  our  an- 
cestors had  come.  But  we  were  only  mildly  in- 
terested in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  events  in  those  dis- 
tant lands.  This  was  because  we  felt  ourselves 
secure,  protected  by  two  broad  oceans.  Behind 
those  great  barriers  we  devoted  ourselves  with  in- 
dustry to  developing  the  riches  that  nature  has 
so  generously  bestowed  upon  us. 

Shock  of  World  Wars,  Depression 

That  happy  feeling  of  self-sufficiency  was 
rudely  shaken  by  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I. 
At  first  we  considered  it  no  concern  of  ours.  But 
gradually,  as  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle  deep- 
ened, we  realized  that  something  more  funda- 
mental than  dynasties  and  frontiers  was  at  stake. 
Both  Brazil  and  the  United  States  were  drawn 
into  the  conflict. 

We  had  not,  however,  come  of  age,  and  when 
victory  came  we  withdrew  into  our  own  life  again, 
feeling  that  we  had  helped  restore  conditions 
which  would  permit  us  to  live  as  we  had  before. 
That  illusion  did  not  last  long.  It  was  with  some- 
thing like  amazement  that  my  fellow  countrymen 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the  failure  of  a  great 
bank  in  Austria  in  the  heart  of  Europe  could  set 
in  motion  repercussions  which  gravely  affected  all 
the  world.  The  great  depression  respected  no 
'frontiers.  Still  we,  like  most  other  countries, 
sought  purely  national  solutions  to  the  problems 
with  which  we  were  faced.  We  had  not  yet  come 
of  age. 

In  1939  there  was  another  tremendous  shock, 
World  War  II.  No  one  in  my  country  viewed  it 
as  remotely  as  at  first  we  had  regarded  the  catas- 
trophe of  1914. 

Nevertheless,  it  seemed  remote;  and  we  clung 
to  the  illusion  that  it  might,  with  luck,  remain 
localized.  This  was  not  to  be.  Again  the  New 
World,  with  Brazil  and  the  United  States  in  the 
van,  was  called  upon  to  play  a  saving  role  in  the 
history  of  our  times. 

When  victory  was  finally  won  at  great  cost  to 
all,  the  democratic  world  was  determined  that  such 
a  catastrophe  should  not  occur  again.  To  pre- 
vent such  a  tragedy,  the  United  Nations  was  cre- 
ated, and  we  and  our  Allies  rapidly  demobilized 
our  great  armies,  navies,  and  air  forces.  We 
thought  the  world  had  learned  its  lesson  and  that 
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we  could  devote  1 1 j «-  resources  which  had  gone 

armaments  to  more  constructive  purpose:-.,  j. 
poses  near  our  hearts. 

J   said  that  we  and  our  Allies  disbanded 
armies.     That,    unfortunately,   was   not   enti 
true.     One  great  country  remained  fully  m 
lized  and  used  the  threat  of  its  might  to  bend 
of  its  neighbors  after  another  to  its  will.    It  ] 
claimed  to  the  world  a  philosophy  of  w 
which  we  found  repugnant.    Nevertheless,  we 
not  challenge  its  right  to  do  what  it  chose  wit 
its  own  frontiers.     We  were  willing  to  folio 
policy  of  live  and  let  live. 

Free  Countries  Must  Mobilize 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  even  this  im] 
feet  adjustment  was  impossible  and  that  the 
countries  must  mobilize  their  strength. 

With  that  realization  we  started  upon  a  ] 
gram  of  strengthening  ourselves  and  other 
nations  of  the  world,  in  order  that,  acting  toget 
we  could  safeguard  our  liberties  and  our  civil 
tion.     Only   through   the   creation   of   collec  ( 
strength  could  we  hope  to  preserve  the  peace   I 
safeguard  our  liberties  and  our  civilization. 

The  building  of  the  strength  of  the  free  w<i 
is  progressing.     In  my  visit  to  Brazil  I  have  s J 
a  great  country  which  in  the  crisis  of  our  cent* 
has  joined  its  strength  with  that  of  those  who  ■ 
liberty  and  freedom  to  be  dear. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  elements  of  strengtf 
have  seen  here  in  Sao  Paulo.  Your  fine  buildup 
your  forest  of  factory  chimneys,  the  manhocxf 
your  armed  forces  are  impressive. 

But,  still  more  important  is  the  will,  the  def 
mination,  I  find  in  Brazil  to  preserve  liberty  i ! 
freedom  as  the  principal  aim  in  life.  Do  [ 
think  that  I  minimize  the  importance  of  mate: ! 
achievement.  What  you,  and  we,  and  our  m>! 
partners  of  the  free  world  have  created  in  1 
tories,  and  farms,  and  mines  provides  the  sim 
of  our  strength.  If  we  lacked  that  strength,  f| 
resolution  alone  would  not  avail  us. 

The  leaders  of  the  democratic  world  have  as-l 
of  their  first  duties  the  improvement  of  the  lriF 
standards  of  their  peoples.     Life  must  not  pnljji 
made  tolerable  for  the  common  man  but  it  m| 
be  progressively  improved.     His  faith  that 
leaders  have  this  as  their  aim  of  government 
what  gives  democracy  its  vitality.     His  belief 
democracy  is  based  on  the  knowledge  that  o 
through  such  a  system  of  government  will  a  bet 
life  become  possible  for  him  and  his  children. 

The  achievement  of  that  better  life  is  one  of 
bases  for  our  technical  cooperation  program,  c(f 
monly  called  Point  Fom\     Cooperation  is  t ' 
must  be  the  watchword  of  our  democratic  wo 
if  it  is  to  survive. 

My  coming  here  has  given  me  the  opportun 
to  see  how  cooperation  between  our  two  counti 
is  working  and  how  it  can  be  improved.    I 
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us  in  which  we  work  together  to  our  mutual 
efit,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  world,  must  con- 
ic to  expand. 

'here  are  those  who  are  determined  to  prevent 
democratic  world  from  uniting  in  cooperative 
lertakings  for  its  own  security  and  develop- 
lt.  A  strong  and  united  free  world  is  a  barrier 
heir  ambition  to  dominate  larger  and  larger 
is.  Where  they  cannot  hope  to  dominate,  they 
k  steadily  to  weaken.  In  the  New  World  their 
acipal  weapon  is  to  sow  seeds  of  discord  and 
rust  in  our  inter- American  family.  They  ac- 
B  my  country  falsely  of  what  they  secretly  seek 

themselves,  domination  of  others.  Specifi- 
y,  they  do  their  best  to  convince  you  that  you 
not  trust  the  United  States.  They  are  equally 
dent  in  their  efforts  to  convince  other  countries 
to  trust  you. 

Ve  should  be  simple-minded  indeed  if  we  per- 
ted  this  unremitting  campaign  of  slander  and 
imny  to  achieve  its  nefarious  purpose.  We 
st  not  let  malicious  enemies  poison  our  minds 
inst  one  another. 

'he  purposes  of  your  country  and  mine  are 
r.  We  want  peace  with  freedom  and  justice, 
do  not  threaten  anyone.  We  build  situations 
trength  because  we  must.  We  do  this  because 
y  strength  will  permit  us  the  blessings  of  peace, 
.adies  and  gentlemen,  last  week,  when  I  had 
ikf ast  in  Africa  and  lunch  in  Recife,  the  small- 

of  today's  world  was  brought  home  to  me. 
s  contraction  of  our  world  must  be  followed  by 
mnking  in  all  those  things  that  used  to  sep- 
te  us  in  mind  and  in  spirit.  We  are  more  nec- 
ry  to  one  another  now  than  ever, 
t  is  in  a  sense  symbolic  that  the  last  day  of  my 
t  is  spent  in  Sao  Paulo.  People  from  many  di- 
>e  lands  have  shared  in  the  progress  of  this 
amic  city  and  state.  I  share  with  you  the  trust 
'•our  limitless  future  which  you  have  inspired 
le. 


erto  Rican  Constitution  Signed 

tement  by  the  President 

e  House  press  release  dated  July  3 

have  today  signed  H.  J.  Res.  430,  approving 
Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
o,  which  was  adopted  by  the  people  of  Puerto 
o  on  March  3,  1952. 

welcome  this  early  approval  by  the  Congress 
the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Tto  Rico,  which  I  recommended  in  a  Special 
jsage  on  April  22,  1952.1 

Sulletin  of  May  5, 1952,  p.  721. 


The  adoption  of  this  Constitution  was  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  July  3, 1950.  It  is  gratifying  to 
me  to  be  able  to  sign  the  act  approving  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
two  years  to  the  day  after  I  approved  the  enabling 
legislation. 

The  act  of  July  3,  1950,  authorized  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  organize  a  republican  form  of 
government  pursuant  to  a  constitution  of  their 
own  choosing.  That  act,  adopted  by  the  Congress 
in  the  nature  of  a  compact,  became  effective  only 
when  accepted  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  a 
referendum. 

On  June  4,  1951,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
voted  by  a  large  majority  to  accept  the  act  of 
July  3,  1950,  thereby  reaffirming  their  union  with 
the  United  States  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
Congress.  Following  the  referendum,  the  voters 
of  Puerto  Rico  elected  delegates  to  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  The  Convention  convened  in 
San  Juan  on  September  17, 1951,  and  concluded  its 
deliberations  on  February  6,  1952. 

The  Constitution  approved  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  was  submitted  to  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  a  referendum  on  March  3,  1952, 
and  was  approved  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
On  April  22,  1952,  I  transmitted  the  Constitution 
to  the  Congress  for  approval  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  3,  1950.  The 
Constitution  will  now  become  effective  upon  the 
acceptance  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
the  conditions  of  approval  and  the  issuance  of  a 
proclamation  by  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

H.  J.  Res.  430  is  the  culmination  of  a  consistent 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  confer  an  ever- 
increasing  measure  of  local  self-government  upon 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  provides  additional 
evidence  of  this  nation's  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  and  to  the  ideals  of 
freedom  and  democracy. 

We  take  special  pride  in  the  fact  that  this  Con- 
stitution is  the  product  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  When  the  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  is  proclaimed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, Puerto  Rico  will  have  a  government 
fashioned  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  meet 
their  own  needs,  requirements  and  aspirations. 

With  the  approval  of  H.  J.  Res.  430,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  are  about  to  enter  into  a  relationship  based 
on  mutual  consent  and  esteem.  The  Constitution 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
procedures  by  which  it  has  come  into  being  are 
matters  of  which  every  American  can  be  justly 
proud.  They  are  in  accordance  with  principles 
we  proclaim  as  the  right  of  free  peoples  every- 
where. July  3, 1952,  should  be  a  proud  and  happy 
day  for  all  who  have  been  associated  in  a  great 
task. 
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U.S.,  U.K.,  France  Propose  Four  Power  Meeting 
To  Discuss  Commission  on  German  Elections 


The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France,  through  their  re- 
spective Embassies  at  Moscow,  on  July  10  deliv- 
ered identical  notes  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  reply  to  the  Soviet  note  of  May 
24  concerning  Germany.  Texts  of  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  notes  follow: 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  JULY  10 

Press  release  543  dated  July  10 

In  its  note  of  May  13  1  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment made  various  proposals  in  the  hope  of 
facilitating  four  power  conversations  which  could 
lead  to  the  unification  of  Germany  and  to  the  nego- 
tiation with  an  all-German  Government  of  a  Ger- 
man peace  treaty.  It  observes  with  regret  that 
the  Soviet  Government  in  its  note  of  May  24  does 
not  answer  these  proposals.  The  United  States 
Government  fully  maintains  the  views  and  pro- 
posals in  its  note  of  May  13.  On  this  basis  it 
wishes  in  its  present  note  primarily  to  concentrate 
attention  upon  the  immediate  practical  problem 
of  the  procedure  for  setting  up,  through  free  elec- 
tions, an  all-German  Government  with  which  a 
peace  treaty  can  be  negotiated. 

In  its  note  the  Soviet  Government  once  more 
proposes  simultaneous  discussions  on  a  peace 
treaty,  the  unification  of  Germany,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  an  all-German  Government.  For  its  part, 
the  United  States  Government  maintains  its  posi- 
tion on  this  question,  namely,  that  an  all-German 
Government  must  participate  in  the  negotiation  of 
a  peace  treaty,  and  that,  therefore,  before  under- 
taking such  negotiations  Germany  must  be  unified 
and  an  all-German  Government  established.  Uni- 
fication of  Germany  can  be  achieved  only  through 
free  elections.  The  essential  first  step  is  obviously 
the  determination  that  conditions  necessary  for 
such  free  elections  exist.  The  second  step  would 
be  the  holding  of  those  elections. 


1  Bulletin  of  May  20,  1952,  p.  817. 


In  regard  to  the  first  step,  the  United  Stlf. 
Government  proposed  in  its  note  of  May  13  tiT 
an  impartial  Commission  should  deterniL 
whether  there  exist  throughout  Germany  the  A 
ditions  necessary  for  the  holding  of  free  electioF 
While  pointing  out  the  great  advantages  of  ufl 
the  United  Nations  Commission,  the  United  Star 
Government  nevertheless  offered  to  consider  if 
other  practical  and  precise  proposals  for  an  B 
partial  Commission  which  the  Soviet  GoverniM 
might  advance.  The  Soviet  Government  U 
vances  no  such  proposals  and  limits  itself  to  mfl 
taining  its  position  on  the  appointment  off 
Commission  to  carry  out  this  verification  by  agrf 
merit  among  the  four  Powers.  It  is  not  cleall 
the  United  States  Government  whether  the  Son 
Government  considers  that  the  Commission  shm 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  four  Powfc 
or  merely  that  the  four  Powers  should  agree  oaf 
composition,  and  the  United  States  Govern™, 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  clarification  on  tl! 
point.  The  United  States  Government  reman 
convinced  that  a  Commission  composed  solely  j, 
nationals  of  the  four  Powers  would  be  unab» 
reach  useful  decisions  since  it  could  only  refit l 
present  differences  of  opinion  among  the  for 
Powers  as  to  conditions  existing  in  the  Fedei 
Republic,  in  the  Soviet  Zone  and  in  Berlin.  T 
United  States  Government  considers  that  if  B 
Commission  is  to  carry  out  its  work  effectively,  • 
should  be  composed  of  impartial  members,  shorn 
not  be  subject  to  veto  or  control  by  the  four  Powe 
and  should  be  empowered  to  go  freely  intoW 
parts  of  Germany  and  investigate  conditions  bet{ 
ing  on  the  possibility  of  holding  free  elections. 

In  regard  to  the  second  step,  the  United  Stw 
Government  similarly  proposed  that  as  soon  asti, 
Commission's  report  was  ready  there  should  be  j 
meeting  of  representatives  of  the  United  Stab 
French,  Soviet  and  United  Kingdom  Governmen 
to  discuss  the  early  holding  of  free  electioi 
throughout  Germany,  including  the  creation  whe 
necessary  of  appropriate  conditions.  The  Unit! 
States  Government  maintains  this  proposal! 
which  the  Soviet  Government  has  not  yet  repkV 
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United  States  Government  repeats  what  it  has 
;d  in  paragraph  8  of  its  note  of  May  13 :  "Such 
elections  can,  however,  only  be  held  if  the 
ssary  conditions  exist  in  all  parts  of  Germany 
will  be  maintained  not  only  on  the  day  of 
tig,  and  prior  to  it,  but  also  thereafter." 
le  United  States  Government  further  pro- 
d  to  examine  at  this  same  meeting  the  assur- 
s  to  be  given  by  the  four  Powers  that  the 
Jerman  Government  formed  as  a  result  of 
j  free  elections  will  have  the  necessary  free- 
of  action  during  the  period  before  the  peace 
:y  comes  into  effect.     It  is  the  understanding 
lie  United  States  Government  that  the  only 
rete  proposal  envisaged  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
lent  is  that  the  all-German  Government  must 
aided  by  the  Potsdam  decisions.     This  would 
i  the  reestablishment  of  the  quadripartite  sys- 
of  control  which  was  originally  designed  to 
r  only  '"the  initial  control  period."     An  ar- 
ement  of  this  kind  would  revive  a  system  of 
•ol   which  proved  to  be  impracticable  and 
,d,  moreover,  ignore  the  whole  evolution  of 
;s  in  Germany  in  recent  years.    A  German 
rnment  subjected  to  such  control  would  in 
ice  enjoy  no  freedom  in  its  relations  with  the 
Powers  and  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
cipate  freely  with  the  four  above-mentioned 
srnments  in  the  negotiation  of  a  peace  treaty. 
te  United  States  Government  also  observes 
concern  that  while  the  Soviet  Government 
notes  repeatedly  reaffirms  its  desire  for  the 
ation  of  Germany,  it  has  recently  adopted 
>ut  any  justification  a  series  of  measures  in 
'oviet  Zone  and  in  Berlin  which  tend  to  pre- 
all  contact  between  the  Germans  living  in 
erritory  under  Soviet  occupation  and  the 
llion  Germans  in  the  Federal  Republic  and  in 
Vestern  sectors  of  Berlin.     These  measures 
tvate   the   arbitrary   division   of  Germany. 
United  States  Government  wishes  to  em- 
ze  that  the  agreements  recently  signed  with 
ederal  Republic  open  up  to  Germany  a  wide 
free  association  with  the  other  nations  of 
pe.    The  United  States  Government  cannot, 
las  already  emphasized  in  its  note  of  May  13, 
-  that  Germany  should  be  denied  the  basic 
of  a  free  and  equal  nation  to  associate  itself 
other     nations     for     peaceful     purposes, 
lermore,  these  agreements  reaffirm  the  de- 
nation  of  the  three  Powers  and  the  Federal 
alic  to  promote  the  unification  of  Germany, 
expressly  reserve  the  rights  of   the  three 
rs  relating  to  a  peace  settlement— a  peace 
nent  for  the  whole  of  Germany  to  be  freely 
iated  by  the  four  Powers  and  the  all-German 
nment. 

order  to  avoid  further  delay,  the  United 
s  Government,  in  concert  with  the  French 
nment  and  the  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
and  after  consultation  with  the  German 
al    Government    and    with    the    German 
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authorities  in  Berlin,  proposes  that  there  should 
be  an  early  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  four 
Governments,  provided  it  is  understood  that  the 
four  Governments  are  in  favor  of  free  elections 
throughout  Germany  as  described  in  paragraph 
4  of  the  present  note,  and  of  the  participation  of 
a  free  German  Government  in  the  negotiation  of 
a  German  peace  treaty.  The  purpose  of  this  meet- 
ing would  be  to  reach  agreement  on  the  first  ques- 
tion which  must  be  settled  if  further  progress 
is  to  be  made,  namely,  the  composition  and  func- 
tions of  the  Commission  of  investigation  to  de- 
termine whether  the  conditions  necessary  for  free 
elections  exist.  The  United  States  Government 
proposes  that  the  representatives  discuss : 

A.  The  selection  of  members  of  the  Commission 
in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  its  impartiality. 

B.  The  functions  of  the  Commission  with  a 
view  to  insuring  its  complete  independence  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  four  Powers. 

C.  The  authority  of  the  commission  to  carry  out 
its  investigation  in  full  freedom  and  without  inter- 
ference. 

In  order  that  free  elections  can  be  held  it  will 
also  be  necessary  to  reach  agreement  on  the  pro- 
gram for  the  formation  of  an  all-German  Govern- 
ment, as  proposed  in  paragraph  11  (iv)  of  the 
United  States  Government's  note  of  May  13. 
The  United  States  Government  therefore  repeats 
that  proposal  for  the  discussion  of  these  further 
important  issues  by  representatives  of  the  four 
Powers.  When  such  agreement  is  reached  it  will 
then  be  possible  to  proceed  to  the  unification  of 
Germany. 

Since  the  Soviet  Government  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed its  desire  for  an  early  meeting  in  pref- 
erence to  continued  exchanges  of  notes,  the 
United  States  Government  trusts  that  the  present 
proposal  will  commend  itself  to  the  Soviet 
Government. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  MAY  24 

[Unofficial  Translation] 

In  connection  with  the  note  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  of  May  13  of  this 
year,  the  Soviet  Government  finds  it  necessary  to 
state  the  following: 

1.  Concerning  the  urgency  of  a  decision  of  the 
German  question  and  the  delaying  by  the  Western 
Powers  of  the  exchange  of  written  communica- 
tions on  this  question : 

In  its  note  of  March  10,  1952,2  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment proposed  to  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  and 
France  that  they  examine  together  the  question 
of  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Ger- 
many and  of  the  establishment  of  an  all-German 
Government.     In  order  to  facilitate  and  expedite 


1  Ibid.,  Apr.  7,  1952,  p.  531. 
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preparation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany 
the  Soviet  Government  put  forward  its  draft  of 
this  treaty,  expressing  at  the  same  time  its  readi- 
ness to  consider  other  possible  proposals  on  this 
question.  The  Soviet  Government  considers  it 
necessary  to  solve  this  question  immediately,  being 
guided  by  the  interests  of  the  strengthening  of 
peace  in  Europe  and  the  necessity  of  satisfying 
the  legitimate  national  demands  of  the  German 
people. 

Inasmuch  as  there  was  advanced  in  the  reply  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
of  March  25  8  in  connection  with  the  question  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  an  all-German  Govern- 
ment a  proposal  for  the  study  of  conditions  exist- 
ing for  the  conduct  of  general  elections  in  Ger- 
many, the  Soviet  Government  in  its  note  of  April 
9  agreed  with  this  proposal,  insisting,  however, 
that  the  study  in  question  should  be  conducted, 
not  by  a  commission  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization, which  is  not  competent  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  making  of  peace  with  Ger- 
many, but  an  impartial  commission  of  the  Four 
Powers  exercising  the  occupational  function  in 
Germany.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment once  again  proposed  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  likewise  to  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  that 
the  consideration  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Ger- 
many should  no  longer  be  postponed  and  likewise 
the  question  of  unification  of  Germany  and  the 
creation  of  an  all-German  Government. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Government 
of  the  U.S.A.  for  verification  of  the  presence  of 
conditions  for  conducting  in  Germany  free  gen- 
eral elections  and  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment for  appointment  of  a  commission  for 
conducting  this  verification  by  agreement  between 
the  Four  Powers  guaranteeing  the  objectivity  and 
impartiality  of  the  commission  in  question,  the 
decision  on  the  question  concerning  the  peace 
treaty  with  Germany  and  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many as  demonstrated  by  the  note  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  of  May  13 
is  again  postponed  for  an  indefinite  period.  It 
is  evident  from  this  note  that  the  Government  of 
the  U.S.A.  is  also  unwilling  to  agree  that  the  Four 
Powers  proceed  to  the  examination  of  these  ques- 
tions without  further  delays. 

In  view  of  this  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A. 
in  its  note  of  May  13  advanced  a  whole  series  of 
new  preliminary  conditions  which  it  had  not  ad- 
vanced in  its  note  of  March  25  and  about  which  it 
now  proposes  to  negotiate  by  means  of  a  continu- 
ation of  the  exchange  of  notes  before  proceeding 
to  direct  negotiations.  Thus,  in  its  note  of  May  13 
the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  proposes  before  the 
beginning  of  direct  negotiations  that  agreement 
be  reached  "concerning  the  framework  of  negotia- 


1  Ibid.,  p.  5.30. 
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tions  and  concerning  the  basic  problems  to  | 
taken  under  consideration"  and  likewise  to  cd 
tinue  the  written  exchange  of  communicate 
concerning  the  composition  and  fund 
commission  for  verification  of  the  condition* 
Germany  for  general  elections,  etc. 

U.S.  Blamed  for  Delays 

All  these  facts  make  evident  that  the  Gove 
ment  of  the  U.S.A.  is  continuing  to  delay  the  cl 
elusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany 
decision  on  the  question  of  unification,  and  m 
the  establishment  of  an  all-German  GovernnJ 
Only  this  could  explain  the  fact  that  in  its  notef 
May  13  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  introduce 
whole  new  series  of  questions  for  the  prolongam 
of  the  exchange  of  notes  which,  apart  from  tlj 
has  already  dragged  on  for  several  months,! 
stead  of  the  Four  Powers  proceeding  to  diiH 
negotiations  and  beginning  the  joint  consideraB 
of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany  and  with  allfl 
related  questions. 

In  these  circumstances  the  opinion  cannot  fajH 
be  strengthened  in  Germany  as  well  as  beyon<B 
borders  that  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  in  rij 
ity  is  not  aiming  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  trffl 
with  Germany  and  putting  an  end  to  the  divisi1 
of  Germany.  But  without  the  conclusion  of] 
peace  treaty  and  the  unification  of  German* 
fully  equal  German  Government  cannot  beW 
stored,  a  German  Government  both  indepencB 
and  in  full  possession  of  rights  and  express 
the  genuine  will  of  the  entire  German  people! 

i 
Agreements  With  Bonn  Government 

2.  Regarding  separate  agreements  of  the  W«J 
em  Powers  with  Western  Germany  and  tht, 
attempts  to  avoid  conclusion  of  a  peace  trea 
with  Germany : 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessarr 
direct  special  attention  to  the  fact  that,  simult 
neously  with  the  extended  exchange  of  notes,  t 
Government  of  the  U.S.A.,  together  with  the  Go 
ernments  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  is  co 
ducting  separate  negotiations  with  the  Boi 
Government  of  Western  Germany  regarding! 
conclusion  of  the  so-called  "general*'  contra 
Actually  this  is  in  no  way  a  "general"  contn 
but  a  separate  treaty  which  is  falsely  called  "ge 
eral"  in  order  to  deceive  the  people.  Thus  t1 
Potsdam  Agreement  by  which  the  responsibili: 
for  the  preparation  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Gt 
many  was  placed  upon  the  Four  Powers— t! 
United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  Franc 
and  the  U.S.S.R. — was  flagrantly  violated. 

Despite  the  secret  character  of  the  negotiation 
carried  on  with  the  Bonn  Government  and  despi! 
the  fact  that  the  full  text  of  this  separate  agre* 
ment  until  now  has  not  been  published,  from  ti 
information  which  has  appeared  in  the  press  tli 
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ients  of  this  separate  treaty  have  become 
\\n  already.  From  these  facts  it  is  evident 
i  the  peace  treaty  prepared  by  the  Govern- 
its  of  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain,  and  France 
1  West  Germany  in  no  way  has  as  its  aim  the 
nsion  of  freedom  and  independence  of  West- 
Germany.  Together  with  formal  abrogation 
he  Occupation  Statute,  this  treaty  preserves 
regime  of  factual  military  occupation,  keep- 
West  Germany  in  a  dependent  and  subservi- 
status  with  regard  to  the  Governments  of  the 
A.  and  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
i  addition,  by  means  of  the  conclusion  of  this 
rate  treaty  with  West  Germany,  the  Govern- 
ts  of  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain,  and  France 
lize  the  re-establishment  of  the  German 
ly  headed  by  Hitlerite  generals,  which  means 
they  open  the  way  to  the  re-establishment  of 
essive  West  German  militarism.  Actually 
treaty  is  an  open  military  alliance  of  the 
A.,  Great  Britain,  and  France  with  the  help  of 
t  Germany  by  means  of  which  the  German 
>le  are  drawn  by  the  Bonn  Government  into 
arations  of  a  new  war. 

oreover,  the  Governments  of  the  U.S.A., 
it  Britain,  and  France  achieve  the  inclusion 
Test  Germany  into  the  group  of  powers  cre- 
by  them  under  the  name  of  "European  De- 
I  Community" :  France,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
ium,  Holland,  and  Luxembourg.  This  self- 
d  "European  community"  is  supposed  to  be- 
s  an  integral  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  bloc 
the  great  and  so-called  "European  army" 
which  should  go  the  presently  created  Ger- 
armed  forces  in  West  Germany.  It  is  quite 
jus  that  the  aim  of  the  creation  of  a  "Euro- 
community"  and  "European  army"  is  not 
to  legalize  the  remilitarization  of  West  Ger- 
7,  as  is  taking  place  in  fact,  but  also  to  include 
Germany  in  the  aggressive  North  Atlantic 


ort  for  "Revanchists"  Charged 

is  known  to  all  that  in  recent  times  the  Gov- 
ent  of  the  U.S.A.  has  attempted  to  hasten 
1  means  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  treaty 
West  Germany  as  well  as  the  inclusion  of 
Germany  into  the  "European  community." 
ivise  it  attempts  not  only  definitively  to  sepa- 
from  but  to  oppose  one  portion  of  Germany 
i  other.    This  means  that  the  Government  of 
I.S.A.  is  interested  not  in  the  unification  of 
lanv  and  not  in  a  peace  treaty  with  Ger- 
but,  by  means  of  the  new  separate  agree- 
more  strongly  than  before  to  tie  Western 
iany  and  the  Western  German  army  now 
id  with  the  North  Atlantic  bloc  of  powers, 
l  is  incompatible  with  the  possibilities  of 
ceful  development  in  Europe, 
this  shows  that  at  the  present  time  an  agree- 
is  taking  place  between  right-wing  revanch- 
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ist  circles  of  Western  Germany  and  the  North 
Atlantic  group  of  powers.  This  agreement  can 
be  based  only  on  the  support  of  the  revanchist 
aspirations  of  the  Bonn  Government  of  Adenauer, 
which  is  preparing  to  unleash  a  new  war  in  Eu- 
rope. The  restoration  now  of  a  West  German 
army  under  the  leadership  of  Fascist  Hitlerite 
generals  can  only  serve  the  aggressive  aims  of  the 
German  revanchists.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
inclusion  of  West  Germany  in  the  so-called  Eu- 
ropean army,  and  consequently  in  the  army  of 
the  North  Atlantic  bloc,  even  more  underlines  the 
aggressive  character  of  the  whole  North  Atlantic 
group. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  no  one  can  believe 
that  the  presently  created  "European  community" 
and  "European  army"  can  represent  "a  path  to 
peace"  as  is  stated  in  the  American  note  of  May 
13.    The  real  meaning  of  the  agreement  of  the 
North   Atlantic   bloc    with   the    government    of 
Adenauer  can  comprise  only  the  further  strength- 
ening of  the  aggressive  character  of  the  North 
Atlantic  group  of  powers  presently  striving  for 
the  direct  union  with  the  German  revanchists  who 
represent  the  most  aggressive  circles  in  Europe. 
The  conclusion  with  the  Bonn  Government  of 
West  Germany  of  agreements  such  as  the  above- 
mentioned  separate  treaty  or  agreement  regard- 
ing the  "European  community"  places  upon  this 
part  of  Germany  new  obligations  strengthening 
its  dependence  on  the  Occupying  Powers   and 
creating  new  difficulties  for  unification  with  the 
Eastern  part  of  Germany  which  is  not  tied  by 
such  obligations  and  is  developing  in  conditions 
favorable  to  national  unification  of  Germany  into 
a  unified  independent  democratic  and  peace-loving 
state.   The  desire  of  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A. 
to  conclude  as  soon  as  possible  the  above-mentioned 
separate  agreement  with  West  Germany  at  the 
same  time  that  negotiations  regarding  a  peace 
treaty  and  unification  of  Germany  again  and  again 
are  postponed  means  that  it  intends  by  means  of 
the  mentioned  separate  agreements  to  confront 
the  German  people  with  a  fait  accompli:  The 
German  people  will  be  confronted  with  the  fact 
of  the  remilitarization  of  West  Germany  and  the 
retention  of  Occupation  troops  in  West  Germany. 
And  there  will  presently  arise  insurmountable 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
treaty  and  the  unification  of  Germany. 

However,  it  is  not  possible  on  the  one  hand  to 
make  statements  about  recognition  of  the  necessity 
of  a  peace  treaty  and  the  unification  of  Germany 
and  on  the  other  to  do  everything  to  make  difficult 
and  to  impede  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty 
with  Germany  and  the  restoration  of  a  unified 
German  state.  This  leads  to  the  undermining  of 
any  kind  of  confidence  toward  the  dual  policy  of 
such  powers  and  places  the  German  people  in  the 
necessity  of  seeking  its  own  way  to  a  peace  treaty 
and  national  unification  of  Germany. 
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Further  Joint  Discussions  Urged 

3.  Proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government :  Despite 
the  presence  of  disagreement  regarding  the  peace 
treaty  with  Germany  and  also  the  unification  of 
Germany  and  the  formation  of  an  all-German 
Government,  the  Soviet  Government  again  pro- 
poses to  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  and  also 
to  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
to  enter  into  joint  discussion  of  these  questions 
and  not  to  permit  extended  delay  in  this  matter. 

Continued  review  of  these  questions  by  means  of 
further  exchange  of  notes  cannot  produce  the  re- 
sults which  might  be  achieved  by  direct  negotia- 
tions and  can  only  make  achievement  of  agreement 
more  difficult.  Meanwhile,  further  delay  of  de- 
cision of  the  question  of  a  peace  treaty  and  unifi- 
cation of  Germany  cannot  fail  to  arouse  legitimate 
dissatisfaction  of  the  German  people,  even  over- 
looking the  fact  that  delay  in  this  matter  is  contra- 
dictory to  the  interests  of  the  establishment  of 
normal  and  permanent  relations  between  Germany 
and  neighboring  states  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
strengthening  of  general  peace. 

The  Soviet  Government  proceeds  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  in  working  out  a  peace  treaty  with  Ger- 
many the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.B.  as  well  as 
the  Governments  of  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain, 
and  France  will  be  guided  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Potsdam  Agreement,  particularly  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  Germany  as  was  men- 
tioned by  the  Soviet  Government  in  its  note  of 
April  9.4 

As  regards  the  all-German  Government  and  its 
powers,  it  is  understood  that  this  Government  also 
must  be  guided  by  the  Potsdam  provisions  and 
also,  after  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaty,  by  the 
provision  of  the  peace  treaty  which  serves  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  peace  in  Europe. 
In  this  connection,  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
tinues to  consider  it  the  inalienable  right  of  the 
German  people  to  have  its  own  national  armed 
forces  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  country 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  all-German  Government 
in  a  just  and  proper  fashion. 

Proposing  to  enter  into  direct  negotiations 
urgently  regarding  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany 
and  the  formation  of  an  all-German  Government, 
the  Soviet  Government  proceeds  also  from  the 
fact  that  no  separate  agreement  of  one  or  another 
part  of  Germany  with  governments  of  other  states 
can  impose  any  kind  of  obligations  and  that  the 
all -German  Government  which  will  have  signed 
the  peace  treaty  will  possess  all  the  rights  which 
the  governments  of  other  independent  sovereign 
states  possess. 


Prince  Abdullah  Faisal's  Visit  to  U.S. 


Press  release  547  dated  July  11 


'  Ibid.,  May  26,  1952,  p.  819. 
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Prince  Abdullah  Faisal,  grandson  of  King 
Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Minister  of  Jnterii 
and  Public  Health  of  that  country,  arrived  in  tb 
United  States  July  13  on  an  unofficial  visitBl 
study  American  techniques,  knowledge,  and  skill 
in  the  fields  of  land  reclamation,  irrigation,  polio 
methods,  education,  and  public  health.  He  wil 
visit  selected  areas  where  projects  are  in  operatic 
under  conditions  approximating  those  in  hi 
homeland. 

Abdullah's  father  is  the  second  son  of  the  Saud 
Arabian  King  and  is  Minister  of  Foreign  Affair 
of  the  country. 

The  Saudi  Arabian  Government  is  interested  ii 
advancing  the  standards  of  living  of  its  people  tc 
a  level  commensurate  with  the  country's  recently 
increased  income  from  oil  production. 

After  visits  to  various  institutions  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  where  American  methods  in  maternal 
and  child  care  will  be  demonstrated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Prince  and  his  party,  the  visitors  wil 
inspect  the  public  health  system  at  Carville,  La. 
From  there  they  will  move  on  to  El  Paso  and 
Santa  Fe  to  view  activities  in  the  field  of  public 
health  where  the  problems  in  arid  areas  approxi- 
mate those  found  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

To  study  projects  in  the  field  of  natural  re- 
sources, Prince  Abdullah  Faisal  will  visit  power 
and  irrigation  operations  where  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  conservation  and  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  water  resources.  These  will  include  the 
irrigation  and  development  of  the  El  Paso  and 
Santa  Cruz  areas  of  the  Bio  Grande  and  the  Salt 
Biver  Valley  projects  at  Phoenix.  From  Phoenix 
the  Prince  and  his  party  will  go  to  California 
where  he  will  be  given  a  brief  view  of  the  wort 
being  accomplished  in  American  penal  institu- 
tions. 

Under  the  Point  Four  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia,  which  became 
effective  January  17,  1951,  technical  "know  how" 
is  furnished  in  the  country's  effort  to  improve  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions.  Saudi  Arabia  fur- 
nishes housing  and  travel  expenses  for  the  Ameri- 
can technicians  as  well  as  all  other  items  incident 
to  each  project. 

Becently  the  Technical  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration finished  a  study  of  Saudi  Arabia's  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  systems.  The  report  from  this 
study  resulted  in  the  establishment  by  the  Kin? 
of  a  Central  Fiscal  Agency  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  American  financial  expert. 
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>.  Problems  and  Accomplishments  in  the  Far  East 


by  John  M.  Allison 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 


ust  100  years  ago  Commodore  Perry  was  mak- 
preparations  for  his  eventful  voyage  to  Japan 
ch  resulted  in  the  opening  of  that  great  coun- 
to  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world.    It 

also  just  about  100  years  ago  that  Seattle 

founded.  The  developments  which  have 
n  place  in  the  last  100  years  in  Asia  and  on 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  have  been 
:ar-reaching  significance,  and  it  is  a  special 
sure  to  talk  with  you  people  who  have  grown 
with  a  traditional  interest  in  the  Pacific  and 
affairs  of  Asia, 
uring  the  past  100  years  we  have  seen  the  prog- 

of  China  to  a  point  where  it  was  accepted 
le  councils  of  the  world  as  one  of  the  five  great 
ers,  and  we  have  then  seen  the  domination 
he  mainland  of  China  by  Communist  hordes, 

have  for  all  practical  purposes  turned  their 
:  on  the  peoples  and  governments  of  the  West 

had  done  so  much  to  help  China  reach  its 
i  position.  We  have  seen  Japan  grow  from 
lall  island  country,  hardly  known  except  to 
w  brave  sailors,  merchants,  and  missionaries, 
ne  of  the  great  military  powers  of  the  world 

to  challenge  even  the  strongest,  and  we  have 

that  power  abused  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
g  disaster  to  Japan.  But  we  have  also  seen 
Japanese  people  rise  from  defeat  and  create 

Allied  help  a  new  Japan  which  has  recently 
ed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  48  countries  and 
;h  is  now  launched  on  a  new  course  of  peaceful 
•eration  with  the  nations  of  the  free  world, 
have  seen  many  new  small  nations  who  for 
s  were  under  the  domination  of  Western 
ers  achieve  their  independence  and  freedom, 
we  have  watched  them  take  their  places  in  the 
icils  of  the  world. 

"hile  these  changes  have  on  the  whole  been 
fressive  and  in  a  direction  which  we  all  have 

ddress  made  before  the  Institute  of  International 
re  at  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  on  July 
1  released  to  the  press  (no.  503)  on  the  same  date. 
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desired,  nevertheless  they  have  created  many 
problems  and  have  greatly  complicated  the  life 
of  all  of  Asia.  In  most  recent  years,  particularly 
since  the  end  of  the  late  war,  these  profound 
changes  in  Asia  have  proceeded  almost  at  a  gallop, 
and  they  have  naturally  resulted  in  a  certain  politi- 
cal and  economic  instability.  The  older  patterns 
of  economic  life  have  often  been  disrupted,  and 
the  influence  of  an  alien,  but  usually  efficient 
bureaucracy,  has  given  way  to  governments  ad- 
ministered to  be  sure  by  Asians  themselves  but 
who  in  many  cases  have  not  had  the  experience  and 
training  usually  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  responsibilities.  This  lack  of  political  and 
economic  stability,  complicated  by  the  ravages 
of  the  recent  war  which  destroyed  much  of  the 
economic  potential  of  many  of  these  countries, 
could  perhaps  have  been  surmounted  with  rela- 
tive ease  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  introduction 
of  another  complicating  factor— the  influence  of 
militant  communism.  While  the  interest  of  world 
Communist  leaders  in  Asia  is  of  long  standing, 
it  has  taken  its  most  aggressive  form  in  recent 
years.  Almost  30  years  ago,  in  his  lectures  on  the 
foundations  of  Leninism,  Stalin  pointed  out  that 
"the  road  to  victory  of  the  revolution  in  the  West 
lies  through  the  revolutionary  alliance  with  the 
liberation  movement  of  the  colonies  and  depend- 
ent countries  against  imperialism."  And  as  early 
as  1918  he  wrote  an  article,  the  title  of  which  makes 
clear  his  interest— it  was  "Do  Not  Forget  the 
East."  And  you  will  all  recall  that  soon  after  the 
Russian  revolution  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Communist  leaders  was  to  set  up  in  Moscow,  for 
students  from  all  over  Asia,  the  University  of 
Toilers  of  the  East  and  the  Sun  Yat  Sen  Univer- 
sity. These  two  specialist  institutions  have  been 
constant  reservoirs  of  Communists  trained  for 
work  in  Asia. 

This  early  interest  has  received  renewed  stimu- 
lation in  recent  years.  The  Communist  leaders 
have  made  no  secret  of  their  interest  or  their  plan. 
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As  recently  as  the  9th  of  last  December  in  an 
article  on  China  and  the  lessons  of  China  for 
revolution  in  colonial  territories  which  appeared 
in  the  Moscow  University  Herald  of  that  date, 
the  blueprint  of  revolution  was  set  out. 
Here  it  is : 

First,  incite  nationalism,  which  is  inherent  in  all  races. 

Second,  promote  a  national  "united  front"  including  if 
necessary  vacillating  bourgeois  political  parties. 

Third,  let  the  working  class  and  its  political  party,  the 
Communist  Party,  seize  leadership  of  the  United  Front. 

Fourth,  form  an  alliance  of  the  working  class  and  the 
peasantry,  led  by  the  Communist  Party. 

Fifth,  the  Communist  Party  takes  complete  control, 
ousting  the  others. 

Sixth,  remember  that  true  national  independence  can 
be  achieved  only  in  unity  with  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
is  no  third,  middle,  or  neutral  road.  The  choice  is  between 
the  camp  of  imperialism  on  the  one  hand  and  the  camp 
of  socialism  and  democracy  [in  the  Communist  sense] 
on  the  other  hand. 

Seventh,  form  powerful  "Peoples'  Liberation  Armies" 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party.  Identify 
the  struggle  of  the  masses  with  the  armed  struggle  which 
is  the  chief  activity  in  "colonial"  national  liberation 
movements. 

The  wars  which  result  from  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  Communist  program  are  claimed  by 
the  Communist  leaders  to  be  either  civil  wars  or 
"just"  wars  and  therefore  this  incitement  to  war 
is  not  considered  as  being  against  the  teachings  of 
the  Soviet  "peace  campaign."  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  when  the  Communists  speak  of 
"colonial  countries"  they  do  not  only  mean 
colonies  in  the  normal  sense  but  all  Asian  coun- 
tries, independent  or  not,  which  are  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  West  and  therefore  regarded  by 
the  Kremlin  as  "puppets  of  the  West."  Point 
six  in  the  above  program  is  especially  important. 
It  says  specifically  that  "there  is  no  third, 
middle,  or  neutral  road."  It  is  the  Communists 
themselves  who  say  that  there  is  no  room  for 
"coexistence"  of  neutralism. 


Meeting  the  Situation 

In  meeting  this  situation  in  Asia,  the  United 
States  is  proceeding  by  means  of  three  ap- 
proaches— military,  economic,  and  political.  We 
are  convinced  that  no  single  one  of  these  three 
approaches  is  sufficient.  All  must  go  together. 
In  some  places  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
military,  in  others  the  political,  and  in  still  others 
the  economic.  But  in  every  case  our  objective  is 
the  same — to  help  in  the  creation  in  the  free 
countries  of  Asia  of  strong,  stable  governments 
which  can  play  their  part  in  cooperation  with  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  in  building  for  peace. 

Let  us  look  first  at  what  we  are  doing  in  the  mili- 
tary field,  and  this,  of  course,  brings  us  first  of 
all  to  Korea.  Some  short-sighted  persons  have 
called  our  action  in  Korea  "useless,"  and  there  is 
considerable  understandable  impatience  at  the 
long-drawn-out  struggle  going  on  in  that  penin- 
sula.    But,  before  we  make  up  our  minds  that 


the  Sacrifices  made  in  Korea  by  many  bra 
have  been  useless,  let  us  consider  what  they  In 
accomplished.    We  must  remember  that  it  m 

not  the  Republic  of  Korea,  it  was  not  the  I  .'nit 
States,  nor  was    it    the    United    Nations 
started  the  fighting;  but  it  was  the  Republic^  ] 
Korea,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Nat  iff 
which  stood  up  to  aggression  and  beat  it  bacl 

Today,  the  ag<_'i  have  been  thrown  ha 

beyond  the  point  from  which  they  started.  I« 
the  Communists  who  have  utterly  failed  in  achj 
ing  their  objectives  in  Korea.  They  have  ■ 
well  over  a  million  trained  soldiers  and  enormo 
quantities  of  materiel.  North  Korea  has  he- 
devastated  and  for  years  to  come  will  be  an  ec 
nomic  liability  with  nothing  to  compensate  f 
this  destruction.  One  of  the  most  important  1 
suits  of  the  Communist  aggression  in  Korea  h 
been  the  action  of  the  United  Nations.  For  tl 
first  time  in  modern  history,  an  international  o 
ganization  has  shown  that  not  only  can  it  be  eta 
tive  in  times  of  peace  but  that  it  can  and  m 
resist  aggression.  The  League  of  Natioi 
never  able  to  accomplish  this.  A  real  forwai 
step  has  been  made  in  development  of  a  wol 
organization  determined  that  aggression  shall  m 
prosper. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  aggression  itself,  ti 
United  States  is  helping  to  create  a  strong  9 
public  of  Korea  Army  which,  when  the  presal 
fighting  is  over,  will  eventually  be  able  to  insin 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  haT 
the  opportunity  to  carry  out  the  constructive  task 
of  peace. 

Steps  for  Reconstruction  of  Japan 

In  Japan  we  face  a  situation  of  extreme  difi 
culty.  The  end  of  the  war  saw  Japan's  forme 
great  empire  torn  from  her,  its  military  machini 
dismantled,  and  its  people,  disillusioned  by  m 
former  domination  of  the  military,  reluctant,  eva 
in  their  own  defense,  to  see  the  re-creation  of  an; 
sort  of  military  machine.  With  the  coming  inti 
force  of  the  peace  treaty  and  the  disappearance  d 
Occupation  rights  and  duties  the  people  of  Japai 
would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  have  been  lei 
defenseless  if  some  special  measures  had  not  beei 
taken  to  meet  this  problem. 

Any  consideration  of  the  future  of  Japan  mus 
take  into  consideration  its  strategic  situation  anc 
its  relationship  to  the  present  power  situation  ii 
Asia.  As  I  have  said  before  in  other  talks  on  thii 
subject,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  ignore  the  question 
of  power  relationships  and  to  consider  only  what 
would  be  wise  and  desirable  from  the  moral,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  viewpoints.  Unfortunately,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  problem  created  by  a  change  in 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East  any  more 
than  elsewhere  in  the  world.  An  astute  scholar 
has  recently  said  that  statesmen  who  profess  not 
to  believe  in  the  "balance  of  power"  are  like  scien- 
tists who  do  not  believe  in  the  law  of  gravity. 
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o  i  f  we  are  to  consider  the  future  of  Japan  and 
policy  toward  it  as  it  emerges  from  a  disas- 
is  war  and  6  years  of  Occupation,  we  must 
aider  the  effect  of  the  present  power  situation 
Lsia.  This  is  particularly  acute  because  of  the 
ipletely  unarmed  position  in  which  Japan 
a  itself  off  the  coast  of  Asia  where  Communist 
Tession  has  been  most  active.  In  fact,  there  is 
>on  to  believe  that  the  outbreak  of  this  Com- 
nist  aggression  was  at  least  partially  due  to  the 
rmed  condition  of  Japan  and  the  belief  of  the 
ressors  that  domination  of  the  Korean  penin- 
i  would  make  more  easy  the  ultimate  domina- 
i  of  Japan  with  its  great  industrial  base  and 
ustrially  trained  population, 
n  an  effort  to  help  in  meeting  this  situation, 
United  States  concluded  with  Japan  a  mutual 
irity  treaty  providing  for  the  retention  in 
an  of  American  forces  for  the  defense  of  Japan 
n  external  aggression.  It  was  made  clear  to 
Japanese  Government  and  people  that  it  was 
r  choice  as  to  whether  or  not  they  wished  to 
tinue  this  association  with  the  United  States, 
ras  not  an  easy  choice  for  Japan.  It  is  never 
i  for  a  proud  and  vigorous  people  to  rely  on 
?rs  for  their  defense  or  to  welcome  into  their 
ntry  troops  of  an  alien  power, 
.t  some  point  Japan  must  decide  in  what  man- 
she  wishes  to  contribute  to  her  own  self-de- 
se,  but,  until  such  time  as  this  decision  is  made 
means  are  found  to  implement  it,  the  United 
tes  will  have  to  carry  the  major  burden  of  the 
mse  provided  for  in  the  treaty  which  it  is 
eved  will  contribute  to  the  true  long-term  good 
both  countries  and  the  peace  of  the  whole 
ific  area.  Whether  this  association  will  suc- 
l,  only  time  can  tell.  It  will  be  most  difficult 
all.  Not  only  is  this  an  association  between 
pies  who  have  recently  been  at  war  with  each 
;r  but  it  is  an  association  between  peoples  of 
Brent  races,  different  cultures  and  backgrounds, 
•e  can  succeed,  as  we  mean  to  do,  in  making  this 
t  between  a  Western  and  an  Asiatic  country  a 
and  living  force  for  peace,  on  a  basis  of  part- 
hip  and  equality,  we  shall  have  done  as  much 
any  other  single  thing  toward  cutting  the 
and  from  under  Communist  propaganda, 
ch  only  sees  in  such  a  relationship  an  effort 
the  West  to  reassert  its  domination  over  the 


tary  Problem  of  Indochina 

here  is  another  area  in  Asia  which  is  faced 
1  an  acute,  immediate  military  problem  and 
is  Indochina,  where  the  three  Associated 
;es  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  are,  in 
jeration  with  France,  fighting  in  another  sec- 
of  the  war  against  Communist  aggression, 
s  war  has  been  going  on  for  6  years,  during 
t  of  which  France  stood  alone.  But  now  we 
helping  on  a  substantial  scale.    Only  a  short 


time  ago  there  arrived  in  Saigon  the  150th  Amer- 
ican ship  loaded  with  materials  for  the  defense 
effort  in  Indochina.  The  main  effort  of  the  United 
States  and  France  in  recent  months  has  been  to 
develop  national  armies  in  the  three  Associated 
States,  and,  since  this  decision  was  taken  in  No- 
vember of  1950,  there  has  been  created  a  total 
of  52  battalions  for  the  three  states.  As  indica- 
tion of  the  great  progress  which  the  people  of 
the  Associated  States  are  making  and  the  great 
interest  they  have  in  developing  their  own  na- 
tional armies,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  20  out 
of  52  battalions  have  either  none  or  not  more 
than  five  French  officers  attached  to  them.  All 
of  the  other  officers  are  Vietnamese.  The  Chief 
of  Staff  of  Vietnam's  national  army  is  a  Vietna- 
mese, and  in  the  past  year  approximately  1,000 
new  Vietnamese  officers  were  graduated  from 
training  schools  in  addition  to  substantial  num- 
bers of  technicians  and  noncommissioned  officers. 

A  further  indication  of  the  increasing  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  their  own  defense  which 
is  being  borne  by  the  Associated  States  is  the  fact 
that  whereas  in  1946,  88  percent  of  the  casualties 
were  French  and  only  9  percent  local  troops,  to 
date  in  1952  the  French  casualties  have  been  only 
17  percent  as  compared  with  52  percent  casualties 
for  the  troops  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 
The  other  losses  have  been  sustained  by  supple- 
mentary troops  from  other  areas  of  the  French 
Union  not  parts  of  either  the  French  forces  or  the 
forces  of  the  national  armies  of  the  three  states. 

Just  recently  I  participated  in  discussions  in 
Washington  with  Jean  Letourneau,  Minister  of 
State  in  the  French  Cabinet  and  responsible  for 
relations  with  the  Associated  States  of  Indochina.2 
There  was  definite  agreement  that  the  United 
States  would  not  only  continue  but  would  increase 
the  amount  of  aid  it  was  giving  to  France  and 
the  Associated  States  for  the  special  purpose  of 
assisting  in  building  up  these  national  armies. 
The  United  States  maintains  in  Indochina  a  mil- 
itary advisory  group  which  cooperates  with  the 
French  and  the  officials  of  the  Associated  States 
in  creating  a  sound  military  defense  effort. 

Indochina  has  been  said  to  be  the  key  to  all  of 
Southeast  Asia.  It  faces  a  constant  pressure  not 
only  from  the  rebels  of  Viet-Minh  but  also  a 
threat  from  some  200,000  Chinese  Communist 
troops  poised  on  its  borders  who  could  at  any  time 
repeat  what  Communist  troops  have  done  in 
Korea.  The  United  States  has  recognized  that 
the  struggle  in  Indochina  in  which  the  forces  of 
the  Associated  States  and  France  are  engaged  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  world-wide  resistance  to 
Communist  attempts  at  conquest  and  subversion 
and  that  while  the  primary  role  in  Indochina  rests 
with  the  French  Union,  just  as  the  United  States 
assumes  the  largest  share  of  the  Korean  burden, 
each  has  an  obligation  to  help  the  other. 
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Defense  of  Other  Asian  Areas 

The  other  areas  of  Asia  where  definite  military 
help  is  being  given  both  in  the  form  of  advice  and 
training  through  military  advisory  groups  and 
in  the  supply  of  military  equipment  are  Formosa, 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Thailand.  In  none 
of  these  areas  are  we  doing  as  much  as  we  would 
like  to  do,  but  the  first  priorities  have  had  to  go 
to  Korea  and  Indochina  where  actual  fighting  on 
a  large  scale  is  taking  place.  However,  the  pro- 
grams in  these  other  areas  are  being  kept  con- 
stantly under  review,  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  speed  up  the  quantity  of  materiel  going 
forward.  In  addition  to  the  help  in  building  up 
the  Chinese  Government's  military  defense  efforts, 
we  all  know  that  the  United  States  is  committed 
by  the  terms  of  President  Truman's  statement  of 
June  27,  1950,  to  prevent  Formosa  from  falling 
into  Communist  hands.  This  continues  to  be  our 
policy.  With  the  Philippines,  in  addition  to 
agreements  on  military  bases  and  for  a  military 
advisory  group,  we  have  recently  signed  a  mutual 
defense  treaty  making  clear  publicly  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  stand  side  by 
side  in  the  defense  of  peace  and  freedom  in  Asia. 

Our  military  program  in  Thailand  is  much 
smaller,  but  we  are  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  officials  of  this  small  but  important 
nation,  which  has  a  long  tradition  of  independence 
and  is  firmly  committed  against  communism,  to 
strengthen  its  forces  so  that  it  can  continue  to 
play  a  significant  role. 

Through  economic  measures  the  United  States 
is  seeking  to  build  the  strength  and  unity  of  the 
free  world  in  an  effort  to  deter  aggression  and 
strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace.  These  economic 
measures  have  two  aspects,  positive  and  negative. 
Through  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  we  have 
provided  essential  economic  aid,  and  through  the 
imposition  of  a  program  of  export  control  by  the 
free  nations  we  are  attempting  to  limit  shipments 
of  strategic  goods  to  countries  which  might  be 
tempted  to  use  them  against  us.  Since  1949  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  the  major  trading 
countries  in  Western  Europe  have  been  cooperat- 
ing closely  in  the  export  control  field.  This  co- 
operation has  developed  voluntarily  because  each 
has  recognized  the  danger  to  free-world  security 
of  unrestricted  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  With 
respect  to  the  Far  East,  controls  on  the  move- 
ment of  strategic  goods  from  the  United  States 
to  Communist  China  have  been  progressively 
strengthened  since  January  1949.  The  attack  on 
the  Republic  of  Korea  resulted  in  much  more 
stringent  trade  controls  against  both  North  Korea 
and  Communist  China.  When  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists openly  intervened  in  Korea,  the  United 
States  immediately  stopped  all  exports  to  Com- 
munist China  and  banned  American  ships  and 
aircraft  from  trading  operations  with  the  China 
mainland.     A  short  while  later  all  Communist 
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Chinese  and  North  Korean  dollar  assets  una 
U.S.  jurisdiction  were  frozen. 

Western  European  nations  likewise  insticfl 
controls  over  trade  with  Communist  China  nl 
severe  than  those  over  trade,  with  other  parts 
the  Soviet  bloc.  These  control-  also  apply  in  t 
dependent  overseas  territories  of  the  U'e.tc 
European  countries,  such  as  Hong  Kong. 

In  May  1051,  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  n 
ommended  that  every  nation  embargo  shipmej 
of  arms,  atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum,  « 
related  strategic  items  to  areas  under  controB 
the  Chinese  Communist  and  North  Korean  | 
gimes.  As  of  May  1952  a  total  of  45  countri 
had  notified  the  United  Nations  that  they  had! 
cepted  and  were  applying  the  resolution.  11 
has  helped  to  make  even  more  complete  the  cl 
trols  over  strategic  trade  with  Communist  Chi* 

Economic  Measures  To  Aid  Japan 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  spite  of  tl 
formerly  great  dependence  of  Japan  upon! 
trade  with  the  mainland  of  China,  Japan  I 
been  carrying  out  a  near  embargo  on  exports  |i 
that  area  since  the  end  of  1950. 

Many  of  the  basic  economic  measures  necess« 
to  build  a  strong,  stable  government  in  Japan  wl 
taken  initially  during  the  Occupation.  Sm 
measures  as  land  reform,  the  establishment T 
proper  labor  standards,  and  the  dissolution  of  ft 
largest  concentrations  of  economic  control  all  toft 
place  prior  to  Japan's  regaining  its  freedom  unde 
the  peace  treaty.  As  Japan  resumes  respona 
bility  for  the  conduct  of  its  own  affairs,  it  majH 
that  certain  aspects  of  the  measures  taken  durinj 
the  Occupation  will  be  found  inappropriate! 
not  in  keeping  with  Japan's  traditional  customs 
However,  it  is  believed  the  Japanese  Government 
and  people  have  demonstrated  a  real  appreciatior 
of  the  worth  of  many  of  these  Occupation  meas 
ures  and  that  they  will  not  lightly  alter  them,  but 
rather  will  consider,  if  necessary,  how  their  spirit 
and  true  objectives  can  be  assimilated  by  the  nev 
Japan.  At  the  present  time  Japan's  economic 
position  looks  extremely  favorable.  As  compared 
with  a  rating  of  100  for  the  base  period  1932- 
36,  Japan's  industrial  production  at  the  end  of 
March  1952  was  145.  Japan's  foreign-exchange 
balances  reached  a  postwar  high  in  April  1952  of 
$1,106,000,000,  more  than  twice  the  foreign-ex- 
change balance  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

In  spite  of  these  favorable  omens  the  future  of 
Japan's  economy  is  not  secure.  Much  of  the  for- 
eign-exchange balance  has  been  due  to  special 
procurement  in  Japan  by  the  United  States  for 
goods  and  services  in  connection  with  the  fighting 
in  Korea.  While  such  expenditures  averaged  ap- 
proximately 30  million  dollars  a  month  from  July 
1950  to  February  1952,  they  have  now  declined 
to  an  average  of  only  8i/2  million  dollars  in  the 
period  from  March  to  May  this  year.    A  more 
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irate  picture  of  Japan's  economic  situation  is 
lined  by  looking  at  Japan's  foreign-trade  fig- 
3,  particularly  those  regarding  trade  with  the 
ted  States.  During  1951  Japan's  imports  from 
United  States  reached  a  value  of  698  million 
ars  whereas  the  value  of  her  exports  to  the 
ted  States  was  only  1S4  million  dollars,  leav- 
an  adverse  balance  of  over  500  million  dollars, 
ile  Japan  will  continue  for  a  time  to  earn 
ars  from  the  sale  of  goods  and  services  for 
in  Korea  and  as  a  result  of  the  stationing  of 
.  forces  in  Japan,  nevertheless  these  special 
rces  of  income  will  gradually  decrease  and 
itually  come  to  an  end.  It  is  therefore  not  at 
:ertain  that  Japan  will  continue  over  the  years 
>e  in  the  good  position  it  is  today.  The  Jap- 
3e  Government  is  fully  aware  of  this  and  is 
lying  what  measures  can  be  taken  to  meet  this 
ation. 


de  Assistance  Necessary 

j  should  also  be  remembered  in  considering 
an's  economic  situation  that  many  of  her 
jstries,  because  of  the  destruction  of  the  war 
the  lack  of  contact  with  technological  develop- 
its  in  the  "West  over  the  past  10  years,  are  not 
;  favorable  competitive  position  with  similar 
istries  elsewhere.  One  of  the  ways  in  which 
i  hoped  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  con- 
ute  to  the  economic  prosperity  of  Japan  is 
»ugh  arrangements,  both  private  and  govern- 
tal,  for  the  exchange  of  technical  assistance 

information  by  which  advanced  American 
niques  will  be  made  available  to  the  Japanese, 
sral  such  arrangements  have  already  been  con- 
ed between  various  Japanese  and  American 
:erns,  and  it  is  expected  that  more  will  be  con- 
ed as  time  goes  by. 

3  indicated  above,  Japan  is  imposing  controls 
ts  trade  with  Communist  China.  There  is 
iderable  agitation  in  Japan  at  the  present  time 
the  removal  of  such  controls.  It  is  believed, 
ever,  that  the  recent  decision  by  British  trade 
3  to  withdraw  from  Communist  China  has 
:essed  the  Japanese  with  the  great  difficulties 
maintaining  any  profitable  trade  with  Com- 
ist  regimes.  Japan  must  trade  to  live.  It  is 
le  highest  interest  of  the  United  States  that 
in  be  given  an  opportunity  to  sell  her  products 
le  rest  of  the  world  in  order  that  she  may 
lop  a  strong  stable  economy  to  support  her 
:ion  as  a  constructive  member  of  the  free 
d.  The  Japanese  people  can  be  assured  that 
American  people  are  conscious  of  Japan's 
lems  and  that  the  American  Government  will 

all  appropriate  steps  to  assist  Japan  in  re- 
ng  its  rightful  place  as  one  of  the  great  trad- 
lations  of  the  world. 

other  areas  in  the  Far  East  we  are  equally 
erned  with  doing  what  we  can  to  develop 
d  economics     Even  in  the  midst  of  the  fight- 
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ing  in  Korea  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  economic 
necessities,  and  an  American  mission  has  recently 
concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  looking  toward  the  stabili- 
zation of  the  economic  situation  there  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  what  can  be  done  to  combat  a 
dangerous  inflation.  We  have  learned  through 
sad  experience  that  inflation  can  do  as  much  dam- 
age to  a  country  as  enemy  shells,  and  we  have  done 
what  we  can  to  meet  this  danger  in  Korea. 

In  Formosa  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  has  a 
flourishing  operation  looking  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  that  rich  island  in 
order  to  make  it  more  nearly  self-supporting.  It 
is  receiving  the  close  cooperation  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  reports  of  progress  during  the 
past  year  have  been  most  encouraging. 

In  the  Philippines,  you  will  recall  that  a  special 
economic  mission  was  sent  from  the  United  States 
to  that  country  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  vigorous  action  taken  by  the  Philip- 
pine Government  in  carrying  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  mission,  we  have  seen  surprising 
economic  progress.  The  Government's  deficit 
dropped  to  less  than  1  million  pesos  from  154  mil- 
lion pesos  the  year  before.  The  production  of 
export  crops  was  greatly  increased,  and  while 
much  remains  to  be  done  we  have  reason  to  have 
confidence  that  the  Philippines  are  on  the  road  to 
the  establishment  of  a  stable  economic  society. 

In  Indochina  we  hear  usually  about  the  fighting 
but  not  about  the  constructive  measures  which 
have  been  taken.  Even  in  the  midst  of  a  war  there 
has  been  an  expansion  in  production  of  rubber  and 
rice,  and  while  the  export  of  these  commodities  is 
still  far  below  the  prewar  level,  last  year  they 
were  the  highest  they  have  been  since  V-J  Day. 

Seven  Nations  Attain  Independence 

It  is  in  the  political  field  that  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  progress  has  been  made.  If  there  is 
one  matter  upon  which  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
Far  East  are  united,  it  is  their  desire  for  national 
freedom  and  independence.  We  still  hear  crit- 
icism of  Western  imperialism  and  colonialism, 
and  there  are  many  who  would  have  the  United 
States  take  a  strong  stand  against  its  European 
allies  in  order  to  remove  such  vestiges  of  colonial- 
ism as  still  remain.  But,  before  we  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  this  stand,  it  may  be  helpful  to 
think  for  a  moment  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
Far  East  in  the  few  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Seven  nations  with  a  population  of  over 
600  million  have  attained  independence.  These 
nations  were  formerly  members  of  the  colonial 
systems  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  negligible  achievement.  Much 
remains  to  be  done,  but  in  our  impatience  let  us 
not  forget  that  much  has  already  been  done. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  constructive  achieve- 
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ment  in  the  political  field  in  the  past  year  has  been 
the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Japan.  After  6  years  of  Occupation 
a  nation  of  almost  85  million  vigorous,  intelligent 
people  has  been  freed  from  outside  control  and 
allowed  to  take  its  place  as  an  equal  member  of 
the  family  of  nations.  This  treaty  broke  new 
ground  in  international  relations.  We  insisted 
that  it  should  be  a  liberal  treaty — one  which  would 
contain  promise  for  the  future  and  not  the  seeds 
for  future  wars.  We  negotiated  this  treaty  with 
Japan  on  the  basis  of  equality — there  was  mutual 
give  and  take.  This  was  not  a  treaty  drawn  up 
in  secret  by  one  or  two  large  powers  and  then 
presented  for  the  acquiescence  of  the  smaller 
powers.  Rather,  over  a  period  of  11  months, 
through  diplomatic  negotiations  and  through 
trips  which  took  the  U.S.  negotiators  to  the  cap- 
itals of  eight  countries,  all  of  the  powers  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  the  settlement  of  the  war  with 
Japan  were  able  to  make  their  contribution  to  the 
final  settlement.  The  importance  of  this  treaty 
to  relations  between  Asia  and  the  West  was  made 
clear  by  Sir  Zafrullah  Khan,  the  distinguished 
Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan,  when  at  the  peace 
conference  in  San  Francisco  he  said  of  the  treaty : 

It  opens  to  Japan  the  door  passing  through  which  it 
may  take  up  among  its  fellow  sovereign  nations  a  posi- 
tion of  dignity,  honor,  and  equality.  ...  It  is  evidence 
of  a  new  departure  in  the  relations  of  the  East  and  the 
West  as  they  have  subsisted  during  the  last  few 
centuries. 

In  Korea  our  political  aim  remains  what  it  al- 
ways has  been — the  achievement  of  an  independ- 
ent, united,  and  free  Korea.  I  have  already  told 
how  in  cooperation  with  our  friends  in  the  United 
Nations  we  have  repelled  the  aggression  from 
North  Korea  and  have  thrown  the  aggressors  back 
beyond  the  point  from  which  they  started.  We 
are  now  engaged  in  armistice  talks  which  we  hope 
will  put  an  end  to  the  fighting.  If  we  succeed 
we  shall  then  proceed  to  the  political  stage  where 
we  will  discuss  how  to  bring  about  an  independent, 
united,  and  free  Korea,  which  is  our  objective. 
If  the  armistice  talks  fail  we  shall  be  confronted 
with  a  most  serious  situation,  and  what  we  would 
do  in  that  unhappy  event  can  only  be  decided 
when  we  know  all  the  circumstances  which  will 
attend  such  a  failure.  There  is  no  profit  in  spec- 
ulating at  this  time  as  to  what  the  exact  nature 
of  our  action  might  be.  While  the  hostilities  are 
still  going  on  in  Korea  and  while  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  these  talks,  we  have  received  reports 
which  have  given  us  great  concern  regarding  the 
dispute  now  going  on  between  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  its  National  Assembly. 
It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  a  mutually  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  dispute  will  soon  be  reached 
through  the  use  of  normal  constitutional  processes. 
It  would  be  a  great  tragedy  if  this  dispute  should 
be  magnified  to  the  point  where  it  would  adversely 
affect  the  great  effort  being  made  by  the  United 


Nations  to  bring  about  a  free  and  independen 
Korea. 

In  China  we  are  confronted  with  perhaps  ou 
most  serious  political  problem.     There  is  mud 
dispute  but  there  is  also  considerable  agreemed 
We  know  that  Communist  China  is  an  aggressoi 
declared  so  by  the  United  Nations,  and  that,  mil 
lions  of  Chinese  on  the  mainland  are  suffering 
under  the  dictatorial  and  ruthless  rule  of  a  grouj 
which  has  turned  its  back  on  the  finest  traditioiw 
of  China.     I  believe  that  in  spite  of  the  ruthles 
regime  which  now  dominates  them,  the  Chines 
people  do  not  forget  the  great  feeling  of  friend 
ship  which  the  American  people  have  historical!, 
held — and  still  hold — for  them.     This  friendship 
at  present  can  only  be  shown  through  the  Chinesfl 
Government  on  Formosa.    As  I  have  said,  th 
United  States  is  committed  to  the  defense  of  For 
mosa  from  aggression  from  the  mainland,  and  ij 
is  our  continuing  policy  that  Formosa  not  fall  int 
Communist   hands.     The   U.S.    Government   re 
mains  of  the  opinion  that  the  National  Govern 
ment  still  represents  China.     In  96  votes  on  tin 
question  in  more  than  45  international  organiza 
tions  and  meetings  under  the  general  auspices  o 
the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere,  this  opinion  ha' 
been  reinforced  by  the  majority  of  the  other  fre 
nations,  and  the  National  Government  continues  tV 
occupy  the  Chinese  seat  in  all  these  organizations 
The  United  States  believes  this  should  continue  t* 
be  the  case.    A  real  effort  is  being  made  at  presen 
by  the  Chinese  Government  to  create  condition 
on  Formosa,  political,  economic,  and  social,  whicl 
will  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  it  is  deserving 
of  world  support.    In  this  task  we  shall  continu 
to  help. 

Exchange  of  Ideas  With  Two  Area  Visitors 

Within  recent  weeks  we  have  had  two  visitor 
from  Asia,  who  have  not  only  been  an  inspiratioi 
but  who  have  reinforced  our  belief  that  there  i 
hope  for  success  in  our  objective  of  encouragin; 
the  establishment  of  free  and  independent  nation 
in  Asia  which  wTill  be  able  to  stand  on  their  owi.i 
feet  and  not  become  the  tools  of  foreign  "isms. 
The  Defense  Secretary  of  the  Philippines,  Ramoi 
Magsaysay,  and  Jean  Letourneau  from  Indochin: 
have  both  demonstrated  an  awareness  of  the  rea 
problems  of  their  areas  and  have  told  us  of  th 
constructive  measures  they  are  taking  to  solv 
these  problems. 

Defense  Secretary  Magsaysay  has  given  us  con 
crete  examples  of  how,  in  his  approach  to  the  Hul 
problem,  he  has  adopted  the  twin  measures  o 
punishment  and  rehabilitation — the  former,  sten 
when  needed,  the  latter,  a  genuine  and  sincere  at 
tempt  to  jret  at  the  root  cause  of  the  trouble 
While  the  Huk  movement  is  dominated  at  the  to] 
by  a  small  group  of  Moscow-trained  leaders,  man; 
of  the  rank  and  file  are  people  who  have  in  oni 
way  or  another  an  honest  grievance.  Through  ai 
enlightened  policy  of  resettlement  where  neces 
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sary,  of  creating  jobs,  these  people  may  have  been 
riven  n  chance  to  earn  an  honest  and  a  decent  liv- 
ing. The  back  of  the  Huk  rebellion  has  been 
broken,  and  in  the  past  year  there  has  been  re- 
markable improvement  in  genera]  security  con- 
ditions throughout  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Letourneau  talked  with  us  for  several  days 
about  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  the  three 
\  iated  States  of  Indochina  to  consolidate  the 
independence  of  those  states  which  was  estab- 
lished in  the  accords  of  1949.  He  told  us  how 
those  accords  had  been  liberally  interpreted  and 
supplemented  by  other  agreements  and  pointed 
out  that  the  Governments  of  the  Associated  States 
now  exercise  full  authority  within  their  terri- 
tories except  for  a  strictly  limited  number  of 
services  related  to  the  necessities  of  the  war  now 
coing  on  which  temporarily  remain  in  French 
hands.  It  was  noted  that  33  foreign  governments 
have  recognized  the  independence  of  these  states. 
A  vivid  demonstration  of  this  independence  was 
liven  at  the  Japanese  peace  conference  last  Sep- 
tember where  the  Associated  States  were  individ- 
aallv  represented  and  where  they  signed  as  repre- 
sentatives of  independent  powers  rather  than  as 
part  of  the  French  delegation.  Bonds  between 
Dur  country  and  the  Associated  States  have  re- 
:ently  been  strengthened  by  the  elevation  of  our 
>ns  in  those  countries  to  Embassies  and  the 
appointment  of  Cambodian  and  Vietnamese  Am- 
Dassadors  to  Washington.  At  a  public  luncheon 
jiven  by  the  press  correspondents  in  Washington 
ind  in  the  presence  of  the  Ambassadors  from 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  Mr.  Letourneau  pointed 
)ut  that  when  the  fighting  ceases  it  will  be  for  the 
Associated  States  to  determine  what  their  future 
relationships  with  France  will  be.  He  expressed 
:he  strong  hope  that  they  would  wish  to  stay  as 
nembers  of  the  French  Union,  but  in  this  connec- 
;ion  he  said,  and  I  quote  him :  "The  French  Union 
s  not  a  prison." 

'atience  Required  To  Maintain  Asian  Security 

A  year  ago  there  was  not  even  an  embryonic 
security  system  embracing  any  part  of  the  Far 
East,  whereas  today  we  have  a  series  of  mutual 
security  and  defense  pacts  with  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  The  Presi- 
lent  has  said  that  these  pacts  are  "initial  steps" 
n  the  development  of  an  over-all  security  system 
!or  the  Pacific  area.  Whether  such  an  over-all 
;ystem  will  be  soon  consummated  depends  in 
arge  part  upon  the  attitudes  and  wishes  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Pacific  area.  This  is  not  a  field  in 
vhich  the  United  States  can  dictate  the  course  of 
events,  but  we  have  made  clear  that  we  will  look 
vith  sympathy  on  the  efforts  of  the  free  peoples 

i'  Asia  to  develop  a  system  of  collective  security. 
rhe  present  treaties  have  two  purposes.  They 
nade  possible  the  acquiescence  of  the  governments 
)f  those  areas  in  the  terms  of  a  peace  treaty  with 


Japan  which  was  not  punitive  and  which  was 
based  on  trust  and  a  spirit  of  reconciliation.  The 
United  States  believed  it  was  not  possible  to  seek 
certainty  about  Japan's  future  actions  by  impos- 
ing restrictions  in  a  treaty  which  would  deny  free- 
dom to  Japan.  However,  because  they  had  been 
much  closer  to  Japanese  aggression  than  we  had, 
there  was  a  natural  reluctance  on  the  part  of  these 
other  countries  to  agree  to  such  a  treaty  unless 
(hey  were  able  to  give  their  people  the  assurances 
they  needed  about  their  future  security,  and  this 
was  made  possible  by  the  conclusion  of  these 
mutual  security  and  defense  pacts.  However, 
these  treaties  do  not  look  only  or  even  primarily 
to  the  past.  They  are  a  basis  for  hope  in  the 
future  and  set  forth  our  sense  of  common  destiny 
with  these  Pacific  peoples.  John  Foster  Dulles, 
the  man  most  responsible  for  the  great  construc- 
tive effort  which  culminated  in  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty  and  these  security  pacts,  had  this  to  say 
about  these  treaties  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  not  only  our  friends,  but 
our  potential  enemies,  should  learn  that  our  concern 
with  Europe,  evidenced  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
and  onr  concern  with  Japan,  in  no  sense  imply  any  lack 
of  concern  for  our  Pacific  allies  of  World  War  II  or  lack 
of  desire  to  preserve  and  deepen  our  solidarity  with  them 
for  security.  The  security  treaties  with  these  three  coun- 
tries are  a  logical  part  of  the  effort  not  merely  to  liquidate 
the  old  war,  but  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  peace  in  the 
Pacific  as  against  the  hazard  of  new  war. 

This  rather  rapid  survey  of  our  Pacific  problems 
and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  trying  to  meet 
them  has  omitted  much.  You  may  believe  it  is 
on  too  optimistic  a  note,  but  I  assure  you  there  is 
no  illusion  in  Washington  that  our  problems  are 
near  solution  or  that  there  are  no  real  dangers 
ahead.  Even  should  we  obtain  an  armistice  in 
Korea  in  the  near  future  it  would  not  mean  that 
our  troubles  are  over.  There  is  the  continuing 
threat  I  have  spoken  of  to  Indochina  and  also  to 
Formosa.  I  am  afraid  the  United  States  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  free  world  must  learn  to  live 
for  some  time  to  come  with  crisis.  We  shall  need 
all  the  resolution,  firmness,  and  patience  we  can 
summon  if  the  tremendous  sacrifices  we  have  al- 
ready made  are  not  to  be  in  vain.  Of  the  above 
qualities,  if  any  one  can  be  more  important  than 
the  others,  I  stress  patience.  We  must  not  be- 
come, as  we  are  all  tempted  to  at  times,  so  dis- 
mayed at  what  is  going  on  that  we  rush  into  new 
adventures  which  might  create  more  problems 
than  they  solve.  We  must  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  any  sign  of  good  news,  give  way  to  our  natural 
desire  to  relax  and  turn  our  thoughts  and  efforts 
to  more  pleasant  things. 

As  has  recently  been  said : 

The  central  objective  has  to  be  somehow  to  keep  the 
threat  of  civilization  alive — to  avert  war,  if  possible, 
because  war  is  the  second  greatest  threat  to  civilized 
survival ;  but  to  be  prepared  for  war,  if  necessary,  because 
the  greatest  threat  of  all  is  totalitarian  victory. 
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Carl  Schurz  Centennial  Award 

Press  release  541  dated  July  9 

The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  has  selected  26- 
year-old  Heinrich  Koerner  of  Nurnberg,  Germany, 
to  receive  the  Carl  Schurz  Centennial  Award 
which  will  enable  him  to  spend  the  next  6  months 
as  a  regular  reporter  and  special  feature  writer 
for  that  newspaper.  The  award  is  financed  jointly 
by  the  International  Information  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch. 

Mr.  Koerner,  who  is  clue  to  arrive  in  this  country 
within  a  month,  is  employed  as  state  and  national 
political  affairs  editor  of  the  Niirnberger  Zeitung, 
the  second  largest  newspaper  in  northern  Bavaria, 
which  has  a  circulation  of  more  than  100,000.  One 
of  Mr.  Koerner's  assignments  with  the  Post  Dis- 
patch will  be  to  cover  the  various  events  planned 
in  honor  of  Carl  Schurz  during  this  centennial 
celebration  of  his  arrival  in  the  United  States. 


President  Requests  Special  Survey 
of  U.S.  Trade  Policies 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  13 

The  President  has  sent  identical  letters  to  the 
members  of  the  Public  Advisory  Board  for  Mu- 
tual Security,  asking  them  to  undertake  a  special 
survey  of  U.S.  trade  policies.  This  Board  was 
established  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 
as  the  successor  to  the  Public  Advisory  Board 
created  in  the  European  Recovery  Act  of  1948. 
Under  the  terms  of  these  acts  the  members  of  the 
Board  have  been  appointed  with  the  acfrvice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.1  Following  is  the  text  of 
the  President's  letter; 

I  am  writing  you  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Public  Advisory  Board  for  Mutual  Security  to 
ask  that  the  Board  undertake  an  investigation  of 
the  foreign  trade  policies  of  the  United  States, 


1  The  Board's  membership  includes  Miss  Sarah  G.  Bland- 
ing,  president,  Vassar  College;  Orin  Lehman,  New  York; 
James  B.  Carey,  secretary-treasurer,  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations ;  A.  E.  Lyon,  executive  secretary, 
Railway  Labor  Executives  Association ;  Jonathan  W. 
Daniels,  editor,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  News  and  Observer;  George 
H.  Mead,  chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Mead  Corporation, 
Dayton ;  Robert  H.  Hinckley,  v.  president,  American 
Broadcasting  Co. ;  George  Meany,  secretary-treasurer, 
American  Federation  of  Labor ;  Eric  A.  Johnston,  presi- 
dent, Motion  Picture  Association  of  America,  Inc. ;  Her- 
shel  D.  Newsom,  master,  National  Grange ;  Allan  B.  Kline, 
president,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  ;  and  James 
G.  Patton,  president,  National  Farmers'  Union.  The 
Director  for  Mutual  Security,  Averell  Harriman,  is  ex- 
offlcio  chairman  of  the  Public  Advisory  Board,  but  for  pur- 
poses of  this  special  study  it  is  expected  that  the  Board 
will  name  an  acting  chairman  who  is  not  connected  with 
the  Government  service 


particularly  as  they  affect  our  efforts  andi . 

Mutual  Security  Program  to  achieve  too.' 
strength  and  solvency  among  the  free  nation-. 

I  am  asking  the  Board  to  undertake  this  assigi 
ment  because  I  fear  that  recent  developmen 
affecting  our  trade  policy  may  work  at  cross  pu 
poses  with  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Mutui 
Security  Program. 

We  are  working  night  and  day  to  help  build  i 
(he  military  and  economic  strength  of  friends  ai 
allies  throughout  the  free  world.    We  are  spent 
ing  very  substantial  sums  of  money  to  do  this, 
the  end  that  our  friends  can  grow  strong  enoug 
to  carry  on  without  special  aid  from  us.    This 
why  we  have  urged  upon  them  programs  of  ii 
creased  production,  trade  expansion  and  tari 
reduction,  so  that  through  world  trade  the 
expand  their  dollar  earnings  and  progressive! 
reduce  their  dependence  on  our  aid. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  find  growing  up  in  th 
country  an  increasing  body  of  restrictive  lav 
attempting  to  further  the  interests  of  particuh 
American  producers  by  cutting  down  the  impor 
of  various  foreign  goods  -which  can  offer  con 
petition  in  American  markets.  The  so-calle 
"cheese"  amendment  to  the  Defense  Productio 
Act — enacted  despite  a  number  of  existing  safi 
guards — is  a  striking  example  of  this  trend.  O 
the  one  hand  we  are  insisting  that  our  frienc 
expand  their  own  world  trade ;  on  the  other  han 
we  seem  to  be  raising  new  barriers  against  impori 
from  abroad.  This  poses  a  very  real  dilemma  f( 
our  whole  foreign  policy. 

In  my  judgment,  the  first  step  toward  clarifyinl 
this  situation  is  for  a  responsible  public  group  t^ 
study  this  problem  and  recommend  to  the  Pres 
dent  and  the  Congress  the  course  we  should  i'ollot 
in  our  trade  policy.    I  can  think  of  no  group  bette 
qualified  to  do  this  than  the  Public  Advisor 
Board  for  Mutual  Security.    Representatives  o 
business,  labor,  agriculture,  education,  and  th 
public  at  large  make  up  your  membership.    Bot 
major  political  parties  are  represented.    Many  oj 
you  have  held  other  high  positions  of  public  trusi 
From  long  association  with  the  Marshall  Plan  an. 
now    the    Mutual    Security    Program,    you   ar 
familiar  with  the  foreign  policy  of  this  countr 
and  the  problems  of  international  relations. 

I  want  you  to  consider  all  aspects  of  our  f  oreig: 
trade  policy  as  coming  within  the  scope  of  you 
investigation.  In  particular,  I  think  jrou  shouh 
examine  our  tariff  policy,  with  special  referenc 
to  the  expiration  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree 
ments  Act  in  1953 ;  import  restrictions,  includin; 
quotas  and  customs  procedures ;  agricultural  pol 
icies  affecting  foreign  trade;  maritime  laws  an( 
regulations  concerning  carriage  of  America) 
goods ;  and  what  to  do  about  the  problems  of  do 
mestic  producers  who  may  be  injured  by  certaii 
types  of  foreign  commerce.  I  would  also  like  t< 
have  your  views  on  the  role  of  international  agen 
cies  in  the  trade  field. 
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It  is  extremely  important  that  the  whole  prob- 
an  be  examined.  The  effect  of  raising  a  tariff 
o  protect  a  domestic  industry,  for  example,  should 
e  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  counter-restrictions 
rhich  are  raised  against  American  exports  abroad. 
)ur  tobacco  producers  know  what  this  kind  of 
incrimination  can  mean,  but  I  am  sure  that  there 
re  many  others  who  are  not  fully  aware  of  it. 
hither,  I  feel,  have  we  really  thought  through  the 
ull  implications  of  our  efforts  to  prevent  the  rest 
f  the  free  world  from  trading  with  the  Iron 
Jortain  bloc.  Having  insisted  that  these  coun- 
ties severely  restrict  their  trade  in  one  direction, 
■at  can  wo  suggest  to  replace  it  ( 

These  are  the  kinds  of  problems  which  I  want 
ou  to  consider.  Mr.  Gordon  Gray  made  a  signifi- 
ant  contribution  in  his  study  of  foreign  economic 
olicies  in  1950.  More  recently,  the  President's 
laterials  Policy  Commission,  under  the  leader- 
hip  of  Mr.  "William  S.  Paley,  has  emphasized  our 
ational  dependence  on  overseas  sources  of  raw 
laterials.2  Both  of  these  studies,  however,  were 
oncerned  primarily  with  other  problems  and 
ouched  rather  incidentally  upon  trade  policy. 

In  order  that  your  recommendations  may  have 
he  widest  possible  influence,  I  believe  that  you 
hould  proceed  on  an  independent  basis,  not  sub- 
rdinated  in  any  way  to  the  Government  agencies 
oncerned.  I  recognize  that  the  Director  for  Mu- 
ual  Security  is,  by  statute,  Chairman  of  your 
Soard.  However,  Mr.  Harriman  has  suggested, 
nd  I  agree,  that  he  not  sit  with  the  Board  for 
he  purposes  of  this  undertaking. 

I  am  asking  all  the  departments  and  agencies 
oncerned  with  trade  matters  to  give  you  full  co- 
peration  and  whatever  assistance  you  may  desire 
n  carrving  this  work  forward. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 


ixport- Import  Bank  Loans 

>outh  Africa 

j  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Sank  of  Washington  announced  on  July  11  its 
uthorization  of  a  credit  of  $19.6  million  to  the 
electricity  Supply  Commission  of  South  Africa 
or  the  expansion  of  steam  electric-power  facili- 
es.  The  credit  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
,  percent  and  is  repayable  over  a  period  of  I8V2 
ears.  "This  is  a  strategic  materials  loan,"  Her- 
:-rt  E.  Gaston,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
prs  of  the  Bank  explained.  "Its  purpose  is  to 
liable  the  Electricity  Supply  Commission  to  pro- 
ide  the  additional  electric  power  needed  to  op- 
hite uranium-separation  plants  in  connection 
tith  South  African  gold  mines.  The  Commis- 
on's  electric  power  grid  is  already  fully  loaded 


'For  excerpts  from  a  digest  of  volume  I  prepared  by 
ie  commission,  see  Bulletin  of  July  14,  1952,  p.  55. 
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with  normal  demands  for  domestic  and  industrial 
power  and  is  unable  to  take  on  service  to  the 
uranium  plants  without  additional  generating 
capacity." 

The  uranium  plants  were  financed  earlier  by 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  in  the  amount  of  $35 
million. 

France 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  an- 
nounced on  June  25  the  extension  of  a  200-million- 
dollar  credit  to  the  Republic  of  France  in  order 
that  France  may  receive  immediately  dollar  pro- 
ceeds of  contracts  now  being  placed  in  France 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for  military 
supplies  and  materials  to  be  delivered  and  paid  for 
at  later  dates.  The  credit  is  a  general  obligation 
of  the  Republic  of  France  and  is  further  secured 
by  contracts  being  placed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Disbursements  under  the  credit  will  be  limited 
to  the  dollar  amount  of  contracts  placed  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1952.  The  credit  will  bear  interest  at 
2%  percent.  Payments  to  the  bank  will  be  made 
as  deliveries  are  accepted  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  credit  will  have  a  final  maturity  of 
June  30,  1954. 


Logistical  Support  Agreement 
With  Union  of  South  Africa 

Press  release  491  dated  June  24 

Acting  Secretary  Bruce  and  Ambassador  G.  P. 
Jooste  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  June  24 
signed  an  agreement  under  which  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  agrees  to  pay  in  dol- 
lars for  the  logistical  support  furnished  by  the 
United  States  to  the  South  African  Air  Force 
squadron  participating  in  the  United  Nations 
collective  action  in  Korea. 

The  South  African  fighter-bomber  unit  has  been 
in  combat  in  Korea  since  November  1950.  The  ex- 
ploits of  its  personnel  have  resulted  in  the  award 
by  the  United  States  Air  Force  of  28  Distinguished 
Flying  Crosses,  126  Air  Medals,  137  clusters  to  the 
Air  Medal,  2  Silver  Stars,  12  Bronze  Stars,  and  1 
Soldier's  Medal.  Their  F-51  Mustang  strikes 
against  the  Communist  transportation  system  and 
their  front-line  close  support  have  been  heralded 
by  Lt.  Gen.  0.  P.  Weyland,  Commanding  General 
of  the  Far  East  Air  Force,  as  "classic  examples  of 
outstanding  airmanship  and  courage."  General 
Weyland  also  stated  that  "Members  of  Squadron 
No.  2  of  the  South  African  Air  Force  have  served 
gallantly  and  valuably  in  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations  action  against  the  Communists  in  Ko- 
rea .  .  .  Members  of  the  Far  East  Air  Force  are 
proud  to  have  this  South  African  Air  Force  unit 
on  the  team.    Their  motto  'Upwards  and  On- 
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wards'  is  most  descriptive  of  this  outstanding 
squadron." 

The  United  States  has  been  providing  the  South 
African  Air  Force  squadron  with  materials,  facil- 
ities, and  services  required  in  Korea.  The  pres- 
ent agreement  formalizes  the  arrangement  under 
which  South  Africa  has  already  paid  the  United 
States  about  9  million  dollars  for  logistical  sup- 
port. Additional  payments  will  be  made  as 
statements  of  account  are  presented  by  the  United 
States. 

At  the  time  arrangements  are  made  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Korea,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  United  States 
to  reach  an  understanding  in  principle  that  the 
United  States  would  be  reimbursed  for  the  logis- 
tical support  provided.  Under  this  procedure, 
the  task  of  working  out  the  detailed  agreements 
has  not  delayed  the  movement  of  personnel  to 
Korea.  The  United  States  is  now  in  the  process 
of  negotiating  agreements  with  other  nations  with 
whom  agreements  have  not  yet  been  concluded. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  with  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  follows : 

Agreement  Bettreen  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  tlic  Union  of  South 
Africa  Concerning  Participation  of  the  Forces  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  in  United  Nations  Operations 
in  Korea 

This  agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  (the  executive  agent  of  the  United 
Nntions  Forces  in  Korea)  and  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  shall  govern  relationships  in 
matters  specified  herein  for  forces  furnished  by  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  for  the  operations  under  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Member  States  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Korea  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"Commander")  designated  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  pursuant  to  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  of  June  25,  11)50,  June 
27, 1050  and  July  7,  1950. 

Article  1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  agrees  to  furnish  the  forces  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  with  available  materials,  supplies,  services, 
and  equipment  which  the  forces  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  will  require  for  these  operations,  and  which  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Smith  Africa  is  unable  to 
furnish.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  will 
maintain  accounts  of  material,  supplies,  services,  and 
equipment  furnished  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  its  forces,  or  its  agencies.  Reimbursement 
for  such  materials,  supplies,  services,  and  equipment  will 
be  accomplished  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  upon  presentation  of  statements  of  account  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Such 
payment  will  be  effected  by  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  in  United  Stntes  dollars. 

Article  2.  Pursuant  to  Article  1,  appropriate  technical 
and  administrative  arrangements  will  be  concluded 
between  authorized  representatives  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Article  S.  Classified  items,  specialized  items,  or  items 
in  short  supply  furnished  to  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  will  be  returned  to  the  Government  of  the 


United    States  of  America  upon   request,  as   a  crefl 
against  the  cost  of  materials,  supplies,  and  lerricee  pfl 

vionsly  furnished.     If  the  Government   of  the   (,'■  * 

South  Africa  determines  at  the  time  of  redeployi 
its  forces  that  material*  or  supplies  received  from  it 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  hereun<H 
are  not  desired  for  retention,  such  materials  or  supplM 
may  be  offered  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
of   America,   and,    If   accepted,   their    residual    va 
determined  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  I 
America  will  be  used  as  a  credit  against  reimbursem<J 
for  materials,  supplies,  and  services  previously  furnishB 

Article  J/.  Each  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  agr«j 
not  to  assert  any  claim  against  the  other  party  for  injifl 
or  death  of  members  of  Its  armed   forces  or  for   lol 
damage,   or  destruction  of  its  property  or   property  | 
members  of  its  armed  forces  caused  in  Korea  by  memb^ 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  other  party.     Claims  of  af 
other  government  or  its  nationals  against  the  Governm<j 
or  nationals  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Sol 
Africa  or  vice  versa  shall  be  a  matter  for  dispositi 
between  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Afr 
and  such  third  government  or  Its  nationals. 

Article.  5.  The  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Afr 
will   maintain   accounts  of  materials,   supplies,  servi 
and  equipment  furnished  by  other  governments  to  pers 
nel  or  agencies  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  either 
rectly   or   through   the   Commander.     Settlement  of  i 
claims  arising  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of  such  : 
terials,  supplies,  services,  and  equipment  to  the  Unior 
South  Africa  by  such  third  governments,  whether  direc 
or  through  the  Commander,  shall  be  a  matter  for  considi 
ation  between  such  third  governments  and  the  Governmu 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Article  C>.  If,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commander,  p 
sonnel  and  agencies  of  the  Government  of  the  Union 
South  Africa  use  media  of  exchange  other  than  Kore 
currency  in  Korea,  obligations  arising  therefrom  will 
a  matter  for  consideration  and  settlement  between  t- 
Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  otr 
concerned  governments. 

Article  7.  The  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Afr 
agrees  that  all  orders,  directives,  and  policies  of  the  Cc 
mander  issued  to  the  forces  of  the  Union  of  South  Afr 
or  its  personnel  shall  be  accepted  and  carried  out  by  tl 
as  given  and  that,  in  the  event  of  disagreement  with  so 
orders,  directives,  or  policies,  formal  protest  may  be  p: 
sented  subsequently. 

Article  8.  Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  constru 
to  affect  existing  agreements  or  arrangements  between 
parties  for  the  furnishing  of  materials,  supplies,  servic 
or  equipment. 

Article  9.  This  agreement  shall  come  info  force  up 
the  date  of  signature  thereof,  and  shall  apply  to  all 
terials,   supplies,  services,   and   equipment   furnished 
rendered   before,   on,   or  after   that   date,   to   all    claii 
referred  to  in  Article  4  arising  before,  on,  or  after  th 
date,  and   to  all    technical   and   administrative  arrar 
ments  concluded  pursuant  to  Article  2  before,  on,  or  af 
that  date.     This  agreement  shall  be  deemed  to  have  tf' 
minated  when   each  party  has  notified  the  other  par 
thereto  that  financial  claims  made  by  the  one  or  the  oth 
have  been  adjusted  and  that  no  further  claims  are  to 
made. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  being  duly 
thorized   by   their  respective  Governments,  have  sign 
this  agreement. 

Done  at  Washington  in  duplicate,  this  twenty-four 
day  of  June,  1052. 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATI 
OF  AMERICA: 

David  Bkuce 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNION  OF  SOW 
AFRICA : 

G.  P.  JOOSTB 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Jnited  Efforts  Speed  Migration  From  Europe 

THIRD  SESSION  OF  THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEE 
FOR  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  MIGRANTS  FROM  EUROPE 

by  George  L.  Warren 


The  third  session  of  the  Provisional  Intergov- 
Irnmental  Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Mi- 
rants  from  Europe  was  held  at  Washington  from 
une  10  through  June  13.  The  representatives  of 
he  participating  governments  and  international 
Irganizations  were  welcomed  at  the  first  meeting 
y  John  D.  Hickerson,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
J.N.  Affairs.  The  election  of  a  director,  review 
f  operations  to  date,  and  consideration  of  plans 
or  the  balance  of  1952  were  the  important  items 
n  the  agenda.  The  Committee  also  agreed  to 
onsider  a  Brazilian  proposal  to  explore  the  pos- 
hilities  of  technical  assistance  and  international 
nancing  with  a  view  to  securing  a  larger  volume 
f  migration. 

,  The  Migration  Committee  was  established  by  15 
jovernments  at  Brussels  in  December  1951  imme- 
liately  following  the  Conference  on  Migration, 
onvened  by  the  Belgian  Government  at  the  sug- 
estion  of  the  United  States.  The  Committee  held 
s  second  session  at  Geneva  in  February  1952, 
ith  17  governments  represented  as  full  mem- 
grs.1 

i  At  the  third  session,  19  governments  were  repre- 
ented  as  members:  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
olivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Denmark,  France, 
termany,  Greece,  Israel,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the 
retherlands,  Paraguay,  Switzerland,  the  United 
tates,  and  Venezuela.  The  following  additional 
overnments  participated  as  observers:  Argen- 
na,    Colombia,   New   Zealand,   Norway,    Peru, 


1  For  articles  by  Mr.  Warren  on  the  Brussels  Conference 
i  Migration  and  the  first  and  second  sessions  of  the 
Jmmittee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe, 
e  Bulletin  of  Feb.  4,  1952,  p.  169,  and  ibid.,  Apr.  21, 
'52,  p.  638. 


Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  There  were 
indications  at  the  session  that  New  Zealand,  Nor- 
way, Peru,  and  Sweden  will  join  the  Committee 
soon.  The  Holy  See  was  represented,  and  ob- 
servers were  present  from  the  United  Nations,  the 
Office  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees, the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  the  U.N.  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization, 
the  Council  of  Europe,  and  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation.  Voluntary 
agencies  interested  in  migration  also  participated 
in  the  session. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Migration 
Committee,  consisting  of  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States, 
had  originally  been  convened  to  meet  at  Washing- 
ton on  June  3.  After  the  notices  of  the  meeting 
had  been  dispatched  from  Geneva,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment advised  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
that  it  would  be  prepared  to  nominate  a  candidate 
for  the  post  of  director  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Committee.  In  consequence,  the  full  Committee 
was  convened  for  its  third  session  at  Washington 
on  June  10.  Dr.  J.  Roberts  (Netherlands)  was 
elected  chairman;  Count  Giusti  del  Giardino 
(Italy),  first  vice-chairman;  Fernando  Nilo  de 
Alvarenga  (Brazil), second  vice-chairman;  H.  von 
Trutzschler  (Germany),  rapporteur. 

Hugh  Gibson  Elected  Director 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  third  session,  the 
U.S.  representative  nominated  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Hugh  Gibson  for  election  as  director  of 
the  Committee.    Mr.  Gibson  has  previously  served 
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as  American  Ambassador  to  Belgium,  as  Minister 
to  Luxembourg,  and  as  Ambassador  to  Brazil.  He 
has  represented  the  U.S.  Government  at  many 
international  conferences  and  collaborated  with 
Herbert  Hoover  in  important  relief  activities 
abroad.  The  nomination  was  immediately  sec- 
onded by  the  representatives  of  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Canada,  France,  Germany,  and  Greece.  Mr.  Gib- 
son was  elected  unanimously  and  accepted  the  post. 

The  deputy  director  reported  that  during  the 
period  February  1  to  May  31 — 38,942  migrants  and 
refugees  had  been  moved  out  of  Europe  to  coun- 
tries of  resettlement.  Of  these  25,326  had  come 
from  Germany,  7,555  from  Austria,  2,228  from  the 
Netherlands,  and  1,716  from  Italy  and  Trieste. 
The  receiving  countries  were  the  United  States, 
28,423;  Australia,  4,621;  Canada,  2,068;  and 
certain  areas  of  Latin  America,  1,559.  The 
movement  of  approximately  12,000  refugees,  re- 
sponsibility for  which  was  turned  over  to  the 
Committee  on  February  1  by  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  (Iro),  had  been  virtually 
completed  by  May  31.  Included  in  this  group 
were  300  refugees  from  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong, 
whose  transport  was  paid  for  out  of  a  special 
trust  fund  established  with  the  Committee  by  Iro. 
Toward  the  total  cost,  $2,737,096,  of  movement  of 
these  refugees,  the  Iro  has  paid  $2,284,255  and  has 
undertaken  to  pay  the  balance  of  approximately 
$450,000  from  further  funds  to  be  received  during 
its  period  of  liquidation.  The  Committee  has  also 
been  reimbursed  by  the  U.S.  Displaced  Persons 
Commission  for  the  movement  of  German  ethnics 
to  the  United  States  under  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act. 

In  making  his  report,  the  deputy  director 
warned  that  the  high  rate  of  movement  in  the 
first  4  months  of  the  Committee's  operations  should 
not  be  expected  to  be  maintained  in  the  succeeding 
months  because  anticipated  movements  from 
Germany  to  Canada  and  Australia  would  not 
reach  their  peaks  until  late  summer.  These 
movements  have  been  delayed  because  of  condi- 
tions in  the  receiving  countries  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  Committee.  It  was  anticipated  that 
there  would  be  insufficient  passengers  to  utilize 
the  ships  available  to  the  Committee  to  the  full  in 
the  succeeding  2  months,  whereas  the  Committee 
might  face  a  shortage  of  ships  to  move  all  the 
traffic  available  later  in  the  year.  This  possibility 
may  develop  also  from  the  fact  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  processing  services  for  migrants  in  Greece 
and  Italy  has  not  been  completed,  and  plans  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  for  recruitment  in 
1952  in  Greece  and  Italy  await  final  ization. 

Optimism  Prevails  in  Session 

In  spite  of  these  observations  of  the  deputy  di- 
rector, the  Committee  remained  optimistic  that 
the  interruption  in  movement  would  prove  tempo- 
rary, particularly  as  preparation  for  future  move- 


ments   is    already    well    advanced.    The    kea 
interest  of  the  emigration  and  immigration  con 
tries  in  the  work  of  the  Committee,  frequent! 
expressed  in  the  dis<  ified  the  spirit «] 

optimism  which  prevailed  throughout  tl 
In  this  connection,  the  report  that  the  NetherlanJ 
would  require  three  full  ships  from  the  Commits 
by  midsummer  for  flic,  movement  of  addition! 
migrants  to  Canada  and  Australia  was  reassurinj 
However,  the  deputy  director  expressed  his  judj 
ment  that  the  total  movement  for  1952  would  ll 
nearer  to  121,000  than  to  137,000,  the  estimaJ 
made  at  the  second  session  of  the  Committee  :] 
February. 

Ways  and  Means  Considered 

The  financial  statements  presented  for 
period  from  February  1  to  May  31  showed  tha 
more  than  half  of  the  obligatory  contributions 
member  governments  to  the  administrative  e: 
penditures  had  been  received  in  the  total  of  $1 
132,328.  $5,818,716  had  been  contributed  to  tl1 
operating  fund,  and  $8,295,721  had  already  be* 
received  from  different  governments  and  orgar 
zations  in  reimbursement  for  movements  or  ere 
ited  to  governments  for  services  rendered  to  t 
Committee.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952  a 
thorizes  an  appropriation  of  $9,240,500  to  covr 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Committee  for  i 
second  year. 

On  examining  the  financial  statements  the  Con 
mittee  did  not  consider  that  they  were  presente 
in  a  form  that  would  be  most  useful  to  the  membt 
governments.  To  secure  improvement  in  the  fi 
ture  presentation  of  such  statements  and  othe: 
wise  to  advise  the  Committee  and  the  director  o 
financial  and  budgetary  matters,  the  Committt 
established  a  Sub-Committee  on  Finance,  con 
posed  of  the  Governments  of  Australia,  Canad; 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  tl 
United  States.  The  Sub-Committee  was  also  d 
rected  to  prepare  a  revised  scale  of  contributic 
to  the  administrative  expenditures  for  the  secon 
year  of  operation  to  be  presented  for  the  consic 
eration  of  the  Committee  at  its  fourth  session 
The  Sub-Committee  held  one  meeting  during  t 
third  session  and  made  recommendations  to  t 
full  Committee  concerning  the  future  presentatio 
of  financial  statements,  which  were  accepted. 

Responding  to  the  initiative  of  the  Brazilia 
representative,  the  Committee  adopted  a  resoh 
tion  requesting  the  director  to  confer  with  othe 
international  organizations  active  in  the  fie 
of  migration  and  to  report  to  the  Committee 
its  next  session  the  findings  and  conclusions  o 
these  organizations  with  respect  to  ways  an 
means  of  facilitating  migration  through  technics 
assistance  and  international  financing,  whic 
might  be  of  significance  to  the  Committee  in  it 
efforts  to  achieve  greater  movement  out  of  Europ< 

On  June  11,  at  the  White  House,  the  PresideD 
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welcomed  the  chiefs  of  delegations  of  the  member 
jpvernments,  the  representatives  of  governments 
participating  as  observers,  and  the  representatives 
jf  international  and  voluntary  agencies.  The 
(Resident  expressed  his  personal  interest  in  the 
Committee  and  extended  his  best  wishes  for  the 
-  of  the  Committee's  efforts. 

George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and 
Displaced  Persons  in  the  Department  of  State, 
was  chief  of  the  U.S.  delegation.  Sen.  Pat  Mc- 
Gkrran  of  Nevada  and  Rep.  Francis  E.  Walter 
if  Pennsylvania  were  alternate  U.S.  representa- 
ivcs.  Representative  Walter  addressed  the  Com- 
nittee  briefly  on  June  12.  The  U.S.  delegation 
Otertained  the  representatives  of  the  governments 
ind  organizations  participating  in  the  session  at 
i  reception  on  June  10. 

The  Committee  decided  to  convene  the  fourth 
lession  at  Geneva  early  in  October  1952. 


Joviet  Propaganda,  Not  U.S.  Press,  Is 
rhreat  to  World  Peace 

Statement  by  Walter  Kotschnig 

deputy  U.S.  Representative  in  ECOSOG 

'.S./tJ.N.  press  release  dated  June  12 

I  have  no  intention  of  participating  in  a  gen- 
ral  discussion  on  freedom  of  information,  and 
hat  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  had  a  very 
ull  discussion  of  that  problem  of  the  report  of 
he  Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information 
nd  a  number  of  related  questions  in  the  Social 
Committee.  Several  days  were  spent  on  these 
ubjects  in  the  Committee. 

However,  since  my  country  has  been  singled  so 
ften  for  special  attack,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me 
:>  say  a  few  words.  I  will  be  very  much  briefer 
aan  the  representative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
'ocialist  Republics. 

The  first  conclusion  that  I  think  all  of  us  must 
!ave  drawn  from  his  speech  is  that  he  was  ob- 
_ously  not  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Council, 
'e  is  not  interested  in  whether  or  not  this  Coun- 
1  achieves  anything  in  the  field  of  freedom  of 
lformation.  What  he  really  wants  is  a  gallery 
)  which  he  can  speak;  otherwise,  why  wasn't  his 
oeech  made  in  the  Committee  in  order  to  save  the 
ime  of  the  Council  ?  What  he  really  has  in  mind, 
[hat  he  is  interested  in,  above  all  else,  is  propa- 
anda  and  nothing  but  propaganda.  And,  we  are 
stting  tired  of  it.  That  is  my  first  conclusion. 
I  As  to  the  speech  itself,  the  recipe  for  preparing 
Hese  speeches  on  the  part  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
ocialist  Republics  and  their  friends  here  in  this 
puncil  is  very  simple.  It  is  like  preparing  a 
dad.    Toss  well  a  heap  of  assorted  clippings 

om  Western  newspapers,  add  a  dash  of  Marxist 
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dialectics,    and    serve    with    plenty    of    Russian 
dressing ! 

I  am  not  going  to  answer  in  detail.  I  can  as- 
sure the  members  of  the  Council  of  that.  I  would 
just  like  to  pick  out  one  or  two  of  the  more  obvious 
untruths  that  have  been  inflicted  upon  this 
Council. 

The  American  press,  for  the  hundred  thou- 
sandth time,  has  been  accused  of  being  a  press  of 
warmongers,  a  press  that  is  poisoning  the  minds 
of  millions  of  people.  Everyone  knows  that  in  a 
free  press  like  ours,  statements  may  appear  which 
might  better  have  been  left  unpublished,  state- 
ments that  are  irresponsible.  However,  anyone 
who  looks  at  the  tens  of  thousands  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  published  in  this  country  will  see 
reflected  in  them  one  thing  above  all— and  that  is 
the  passionate  desire  of  the  American  people  for 
peace.  No  quotations  taken  from  here  and  there, 
and  tossed  together  into  this  kind  of  Russian  salad, 
is  going  to  change  that  fact. 

One  publication  was  quoted — the  name  was  not 
given  but  it  is  a  publication  that  I  think  was  en- 
titled "We  Charge  Genocide"— which  talks  about 
alleged  conditions  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
country.  This  publication  was  described  by  some 
of  the  most  outstanding  Negro  leaders  in  this 
country  as  a  piece  of  out-and-out  Communist 
propaganda  and  nothing  else. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  the  question  of 
newspaper  monopolies  in  the  United  States,  an- 
other pet  subject  of  the  Communist  representa- 
tives. If  we  turn  around  and  look  at  the  Soviet 
press,  the  Soviet  media  of  information,  we  are 
told,  of  course,  that  they  have  got  complete  free- 
dom—complete freedom  I  take  it  to  repeat  what- 
ever Stalin  and  the  Politburo  tells  them  to  say. 
Far  from  being  free,  you  have  here  a  press  that  is 
completely  controlled.  The  Soviet  representative 
referred  with  approval  to  a  New  York  paper,  I 
believe  it  was  the  Daily  Compass,  but  there  is  not 
a  paper  in  the  whole  of  the  U.S.S.R.  like  the 
Daily  Compass  or  other  papers  that  may  disagree 
with  governmental  policies  in  his  country.  Not 
a  one.  You  just  try  and  start  one  of  those  papers 
and  see  how  quickly  you  will  find  yourself  in  a 
forced  labor  camp  in  Siberia. 

We  are  told  their  press  is  full  of  sweetness  and 
light.  We  are  told  there  is  a  law  against  war- 
mongers and  that  there  is  no  warmongering  any- 
where in  the  Soviet  world.  Fine! — but  what  is 
the  truth?  Gentlemen,  whether  you  read  the 
Soviet  newspapers,  or  hear  their  radio  broadcasts, 
or  look  at  their  history  books  you  will  find  that 
the  whole  world's  history  has  been  rewritten  to 
suit  the  purposes  of  the  Communists  in  Russia. 
And,  it  has  been  rewritten  not  with  the  idea  of 
spreading  sweetness  and  light  but  to  create  mis- 
trust, fear  and  hatred  against  the  countries  of 
the  Western  World. 
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We  also  can  read.  We  do  not  have  as  easy  ac- 
cess to  Soviet  papers  as  the  Soviets  have  to  our 
papers.  They  are  very  careful  in  controlling  what 
may  be  let  out  of  the  country.  However,  let  me 
give  a  few  examples  to  show  you  what  the  Com- 
munist rulers  mean  by  peaceful  propaganda  in 
the  Soviet  Union  designed  to  spread  truth  and  to 
create  friendly  relations  among  nations. 

Here  is  one  from  the  New  Times  of  1946,  written 
by  a  great  Russian  journalist,  Ilya  Ehrenburg, 
after  his  visit  to  the  United  States.  He  says  that 
he  saw  a  large  billboard  in  Times  Square  on  which 
was  depicted  the  crucifixion  scene,  and  beneath 
the  cross  was  the  caption,  "If  Christ  had  been 
crucified  today,  he  would  not  have  asked  for  water 
but  for  coca-cola."  Is  that  truthful  reporting 
about  the  United  States?  I  suppose  that  it  was 
intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the  depth  of  religious 
life  in  the  United  States. 

Take  another  one — "The  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  Negro  schools  in  America  consist  of  one 
room.  The  majority  of  all  these  schools  have 
only  one  female  school  teacher  who  lectures  in  all 
the  classes.  The  native  Negro  language  has  been 
eliminated  from  all  these  schools  in  America." 
The  italics  are  mine. 

Or  take  another  one  from  Pravda,  October  21, 

1951.  "A  specialist  has  been  found  to  tag  all 
American  school  children.  The  tags  are  to  state 
the  name  and  address  of  the  child  and  the  number 
of  his  school.  All  children  are  to  be  numbered 
and  registered  as  if  they  were  already  in  a  con- 
centration camp."  We  shall  next  hear  that  these 
concentration  camps  are  just  outside  of  New  York 
City.  "Having  terrified  the  children  and  poisoned 
infant  minds  with  the  thought  of  death,  the  in- 
famous warmongers  are  now  trying  to  create  panic 
among  adults.  A  panic  which  is  needed  to  empty 
the  people's  pockets.  The  whole  loathsomeness 
of  the  American  way  of  life  can  be  judged  from 
this  example  alone." 

Now,  I  submit,  this  is  the  kind  of  writing  that 
goes  on  day  after  day  in  the  Soviet  press.  It  is 
the  kind  of  writing  to  which,  I  take  it,  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
ferred when  he  spoke  of  news  designed  to  create 
better  relations  among  peoples. 

The  Soviet  Home  Radio  Service  on  May  30, 

1952,  broadcast  that  "Up  to  111,000  infants,  less 
than  one  year  old,  die  yearly  in  the  United  States." 
It  happens  we  have  one  of  the  lowest  infant  death 
rates  in  the  world,  but  of  course  it  would  not  make 
for  friendly  relations  if  that  kind  of  fact  were 
mentioned  in  the  Soviet  press.     And  then  the 


broadcast  continued:  "Many  working  people  i 
order  to  save  their  children  from  starvation  a) 

stilling  them  as  slaves." 

1  have  a  few  more  quotations,  Mr.  Presiden 
that  are  so  filthy,  so  evidently  the  raving 
warped  minds,  that  J  do  not  want  to  put.  thai 
before  the  Council.  Yet,  that  kind  of  sinistj 
falsehood  is  served  up  to  the  .Soviet  peopl 
intrinsically  a  friendly  people,  day  in  and  day  oul 
year  after  year. 

For  what  purpose?  In  order  to  create  peac 
in  order  to  create  understanding  among  m 
Obviously  not ! 

Mr.  President,  we  see  the  results  of  that  kind  < 
propaganda,  insistent,  pernicious  propagand 
destructive  of  any  basis  for  peace.  We  see  tl 
results  in  this  very  room  here.  We  see  the  resul 
of  this  at  this  very  table,  Mr.  President.  We  s« 
the  results  in  the  persons  of  the  representative 
of  the  Communist  countries.  Their  own  thought 
their  own  ideas  of  the  United  States,  of  the  who 
free  world  have  become  completely  warped  ar 
perverted.  They  have  become  victims  of  the 
own  propaganda  and  the  very  arguments  whk 
they  are  putting  before  this  Council  are  twisty 
and  full  of  lies,  and  are  dripping  with  hatred,  j 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  add  anything  else.  M 
President.     I  am  speaking  in  sorrow  rather  tha 
in  anger  when  I  say  that  it  is  Soviet  propagancti 
which  is  the  real  threat  to  the  peace  we  want  ij 
desperately  to  maintain. 


First  Meeting  of  Pacific  Council 

Press  release  507  dated  June  30 

The  Department  of  State  on  June  30  announce 
that  the  Governments  of  Australia,  New  Zealan 
and  the  United  States  have  agreed  that  the  fir 
meeting  of  the  Council,  created  by  the  securit 
treaty  which  came  into  effect  on  April  29,  195 
will  be  held  in  Honolulu  during  the  first  week  < 
August. 

The  treaty  established  a  Council,  consisting  ( 
the  three  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Governmen 
concerned,  or  their  deputies,  to  consider  matte 
concerning  the  implementation  of  the  treaty. 
is  expected  that  Secretary  Acheson,  the  Australia 
Minister  for  External  Affairs,  Richard  G.  Case; 
and  the  New  Zealand  Minister  for  External  A 
fairs,  T.  Clifton  Webb,  will  attend  the  first  mee 

A  simultaneous  announcement  is  being  made  i 
Canberra  and  Wellington. 


no 
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lanning  for  the  Relief  of  Famine  Emergencies 


Statement  by  Isadov  Lubin 

UjS.  Representative  in  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Cov/ncil 


.S./U.N'.  press  release  dated  June  27 

It  is  a  matter  to  which  all  of  us  can  point  with 
)me  pride  that  the  United  Nations  and  the  spe- 
lalized  agencies,  in  cooperation  with  govern- 
lents  and  with  the  various  voluntary  relief  or- 
anizations,  are  making  progress  toward  the 
stablishment  of  arrangements  by  which  they  can 
ame  promptly  to  the  aid  of  populations  which 
lay  suffer  famine  as  a  consequence  of  natural 
liastrophe.  We,  at  this  session  of  the  Council, 
uve  an  opportunity  to  take  an  important  new 
ep  in  this  direction. 

A  number  of  actions  taken  thus  far  have  pre- 
ared  the  ground.  For  example,  the  General 
.ssembly,  in  resolution  202  (III)  of  December  8, 
948,  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  food 
'astage,  called  attention  to  the  need  for  increasing 
le  world's  available  supply  of  food,  and  called 
ar  action  by  governments  and  by  intergovern- 
lental  organizations  looking  to  the  increase  in 
3od  supply  not  only  through  the  elimination  of 
astage  but  also  through  increased  production. 

This  Council  subsequently  put  the  problem  for- 
ard  at  its  thirteenth  session,  taking  note  of  the 
lcreasing  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  Fao 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization]  toward  im- 
roving  agricultural  production  and  recommend- 
ig  that  the  Fao  keep  the  food-shortage  situation 
nder  surveillance  with  a  view  to  making  emer- 
ency  reports  in  instances  of  critical  food  short- 
ges  or  famine.  The  Fao,  from  the  time  that  it 
as  established,  has  been  working  at  this  problem, 
he  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Fao  adopted 
iree  resolutions.  The  first  imposed  on  the  Di- 
•ctor  General  of  the  Fao  the  responsibility  of 
ieping  watch  for  emergency  food  shortages  and 
imine,  investigating  the  nature  of  the  emer- 
?ncy,  and  reporting  on  the  extent  of  international 
nee  needed.    The  second  provided  for  the 

nvening  of  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Fao 

d  of  interested  governments  in  the  case  of  a 
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famine  emergency.  The  third  provided  for  the 
exploration  of  suitable  ways  and  means  of  estab- 
lishing an  emergency  food  reserve.  In  February 
1952  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
on  food  and  famine,  calling  upon  governments  and 
intergovernmental  organizations  to  attack  the 
problem  in  a  variety  of  ways.1  And,  now  we  have 
before  us  the  excellent  study  of  the  Secretary- 
General  (E/2220),  prepared  in  response  to  that 
resolution,  discussing  procedures  for  bringing 
about  promptly  concerted  and  effective  interna- 
tional action  in  the  event  of  a  famine  emergency. 
As  a  background  for  discussing  the  appropri- 
ate action  for  the  Council  to  take  in  the  light  of 
that  report,  it  seems  useful  to  make  a  distinction 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  general  problem  of 
food  shortage  and  undernourishment  in  the  world 
as  a  whole  and,  on  the  other,  the  particular  prob- 
lem of  meeting  extreme  famine  emergencies  caused 
by  natural  catastrophes  of  an  unpredictable 
nature. 


The  General  Problem  of  Food  Shortages 

As  concerns  the  general  problem,  all  of  our 
governments — at  least  all  of  them  cooperating  in 
the  work  of  the  Fao — are  engaged  in  an  all-out 
struggle  which  must  be  progressively  increased 
in  intensity  if  enough  food  for  all  of  the  people 
of  the  world  is  to  be  produced.  Many  countries 
have  been  finding  ways  of  stimulating  their  agri- 
cultural production.  We  in  the  United  States 
have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  recent  years 
because  nature  has  cooperated  with  us  in  our  ef- 
forts in  this  direction.  But  other  factors  have  also 
been  important  in  our  success.  We  have  main- 
tained price  supports  as  an  inducement  to  pro- 
duction. We  have  stepped  up  our  research  and 
extension  work  so  that  our  farmers  can  know  of 
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the  more  advanced  techniques  for  maximizing 
agricultural  production.  We  have  called  upon 
our  producers  to  make  a  maximum  effort  to  in- 
crease their  output.  As  a  result,  we  have  been 
able  to  increase  our  agricultural  production  as  a 
whole  from  40  percent  above  its  level  prior  to  the 
war.  In  the  same  period,  in  the  face  of  rising 
standards  of  living  and  a  rapid  increase  in  popu- 
lation, we  increased  the  quantities  of  food  avail- 
able for  export.  In  the  year  1951  we  exported 
about  four  times  as  much  food  as  we  did  on  the 
average  during  the  5  years  just  prior  to  the  war. 
Some  of  this  food  has  been  used  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  populations  suffering  from  famine  emer- 
gencies. We  hope  always  to  be  able  to  spare  some 
of  our  food  when  such  emergencies  arise. 

Under  present  prospects,  given  normal  weather 
conditions  and  a  sustained  market,  we  may  see 
an  increase  of  as  much  as  another  15  or  20  percent 
by  1960.  Such  an  increase  would  be  substantially 
larger  than  the  probable  rise  in  our  population 
and  would,  therefore,  provide  larger  food  sup- 
plies for  export  to  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 

But  these  favorable  figures  do  not  mean  that 
victory  is  in  sight  in  the  battle  to  provide  enough 
food  for  the  peoples  of  the  world.  On  the  con- 
trary, most  countries  have  not  had  as  good  fortune 
in  this  matter  as  we  have.  As  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Fao  in  this  Council  informed  us,  the 
population  of  the  world  as  a  whole  is  growing 
faster  than  the  food  supply.  Morover,  the  pro- 
gress of  industrialization  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant food-exporting  countries  has  increased 
domestic  utilization  of  food  and  decreased  the 
quantity  available  for  export.  The  campaign  to 
increase  world  food  production  must  go  on  and 
must  gain  greater  and  greater  momentum  if  the 
general  problem  of  providing  enough  food  is  to 
be  solved. 


Factors  Limiting  Relief  Efforts 

But  even  if  we  assume  its  solution,  even  if  our 
food  production  efforts  succeed  beyond  present 
hopes,  the  famine  emergency  problem  will  still  be 
with  us. 

At  some  time,  in  some  places,  there  will  be 
drought  or  pestilence,  or  other  natural  causes  of 
crop  failure.  And  when  such  disaster  strikes,  the 
peoples  of  the  world  will  wish  to  come  to  the  help 
of  their  suffering  fellowmen  as  far  as  they  can. 
They  expect  us,  who  are  forging  the  instruments 
of  intergovernmental  collaboration  in  common 
purposes,  to  establish  institutions  that  will  facili- 
tate the  relief  of  populations  suffering  from 
famine. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  appropriate  if  I 
were  to  say  a  word  more  about  the  Fao  action  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  creating  an  emer- 
gency famine  reserve.  The  Secretariat  of  the  Fao 
was  called  upon  to  initiate  the  study  of  this  prob- 
lem and  responded  with  an  admirable  paper  which 


draws  few  conclusions  but  presents  a  penetratir 
analysis  of  many  of  the  important  problem-  J 
volved  and  suggests  a  few  among  many  possiU 
alternative  solutions.     A  study  of  the  Fao  repi 
brings  out  that  the  problem  is  greatly  aggravate 
by  the  general  world-food-shortage  situation 
which  I  have  just  referred  at  some  length.     At 
time  when,  as  the  Fao  has  told  us,  many  people  j 
the  world  are  receiving  less  than  enough  food 
maintain  strength  and  health  and   when    sol 
people  are,  in  fact,  starving,  it  is  a  matter  of  sor 
question  at  least  whether  it  is  justifiable  to  wit 
hold  food  from  current  consumption  in  order  j 
build  up  a  reserve  to  be  held  against  the  possibili 
of  future  emergency  need.    Even  if  it  is  decid] 
to  create  such  a  reserve,  the  Fao  report  raise:-;  t 
question  as  to  how  severe  the  famine  circumstancj 
must  be  in  order  to  bring  about  the  release  of  pc 
tions  of  the  reserve.    Unless  there  is  a  defini 
answer  to  this  question,  the  holders  of  the  reser  t 
food  would  find  it  rapidly  disappearing  to  me 
the  current  real  needs  of  undernourished  popul 
tions.     In  addition,  there  are  many  other  problei 
raised  by  the  Fao  report,  as  for  example :  Whe 
and  how  to  hold  the  reserve  food  so  that  it  is  mcii 
readily    available;    what   commodities    to   use 
whether  to  use  surpluses  that  may  appear  or 
make  a  reserve  of  a  certain  ideal  composition  fro 
the  point  of  view  of  maximum  nutritive  effectiv 
ness  in  relieving  famine  conditions — and  so  on.  j 

The  Council  of  the  Fao,  at  its  session  2  wee 
ago,  decided  on  the  establishment  of  a  workn 
party  of  experts  to  be  provided  by  five  gover- 
nments— two  of  exporting  countries,  two  of  impoi 
ing  countries,  and  one  of  a  country  having'  ; 
approximate  balance  in  its  food  trade.  Th 
working  party  is  to  continue  the  work  begun  1 
the  Fao  Secretariat  with  the  idea  of  producing 
recommendation  as  to  how  best  to  meet  the  vai 
ous  problems  brought  out  in  the  Secretariat  stud 

One  thing  that  appears  from  the  Fao  discussio 
as  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  is  the  need  for  a  car 
ful  review  of  the  circumstances  associated  wr| 
efforts  to  relieve  notable  famines  of  recent  tim< 
It  is  important  that  we  know  what  factors  ha" 
limited  those  efforts.  Has  it  been  the  lack  of  fo< 
supplies  available  in  the  world  ?  Has  it  been  t) 
lack  of  international  purchasing  power  availab 
to  the  famine  country  ?  Or  have  some  other  co 
ditions  limited  the  provision  of  adequate  relie: 
There  is  some  noteworthy  opinion  that  the  ii 
portant  limiting  factor  has  been  the  failure  <j 
governments  and  agencies  to  make  the  necessai 
advance  preparations  to  act  promptly  when  far 
ine  conditions  become  known. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  to  an  extrao 
dinary  degree,  the  people  and  governments  1 
the  world — certainly  of  the  free  world — are  ge 
erous  when  disaster  strikes  a  population  in  a 
other  country.  They  are  more  generous  after  tl 
disaster  has  hit  than  they  are  when  it  is  still  on 
a  future  probability.     Planning  for  the  relief  i 
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U.S.,  Iranian,  Uruguayan  Draft  Resolution 

r  N.    doc.  E/L.373/Rev.  2 
Dated  Jun.-  J7.  1952 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Being  deeply  conscious  of  the  wish  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  United  Nations,  as  expressed  in  resolu- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Conference 
of  the  Fao,  to  be  prepared  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
people  in  any  country  whenever  the  vagaries  of 
nature  may  visit  upon  them  famine  emergencies 
with  which  their  governments  are  unable  to  cope, 

Recognizing  that  such  famine  emergencies  may 
sometimes  occur  despite  every  effort  to  solve  the 
continuing  problem  of  world  food  shortages  through 
increases  in  food  production, 

Having  before  it  the  report  (E/2220)  prepared 
by  the  Secretary -General  on  procedures  for  inter- 
national action  in  the  event  of  emergency  famines 
arising  from  natural  causes, 

Recommends  : 

1.  That  governments,  inter-governmental  organ- 
izations, and  voluntary  agencies  prepare  themselves 
to  act  in  concert  promptly  and  effectively  in  the 
event  of  such  famine  emergencies,  and,  in  particular, 

2.  That  governments  make  appropriate  advance 
arrangements  for  the  designation  of  ministries  or 
agencies  to  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  famine 
relief  activities  in  their  territories;  this  should 
include:  (a)  the  mobilization  of  local  resources, 
(b)  liaison  with  other  governments  and  organiza- 
tions, (c)  the  co-ordination  of  the  activities  of  na- 
tional voluntary  agencies,  (d)  the  provision  of 
transport,  direct  distribution  mechanisms  and  other 
facilities  for  delivering  available  food  to  famine 
areas,  (e)  suitable  publicity  to  assure  fullest  public 
co-operation  in  local  and  international  relief  ac- 


tivities, and   (f)  the  preparation  of  reports  to  the 
United  Nations, 

3.  That  governments  obtain  authority  for  the 
suspension  of  customs  duties  and  other  barriers  to 
the  emergency  importation  of  food, 

4.  That,  in  these  arrangements,  the  famine  relief 
activities  of  local  and  international  voluntary 
agencies  be  given  fullest  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment, and  support  be  given  for  the  establishment 
and  co-operation  of  duly  organized  voluntary  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  national  Red  Cross  and 
Red  Crescent  Societies  noted  in  General  Assembly 
resolution  55  (I), 

5.  That  the  Fao  continue  to  develop  and  perfect 
its  arrangements  to  detect  famine  emergencies  as 
early  as  possible,  ascertain  their  scope  and  probable 
duration,  and  advise  the  Secretary-General 
promptly  when  international  action  is  needed,  and 

6.  That  the  Secretary-General,  as  circumstances 
may  require,  arrange  for  co-ordination  of  the  famine 
emergency  relief  activities  of,  and  seek  the  co-op- 
eration of,  inter-governmental  organizations,  gov- 
ernments and  voluntary  agencies  through  consulta- 
tion and  other  appropriate  mechanisms,  and  report 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  action  under 
this  resolution,  and 

Commends  the  Fao  for  the  study,  begun  by  the 
Fao  Secretariat  and  being  carried  forward  by  a 
committee  of  experts  set  up  by  the  Fao  Council,  to 
determine  whether  suitable  ways  and  means  can 
be  found  for  establishing  an  emergency  food  reserve 
which  would  increase  the  ability  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  come  to  the  aid  of  peoples  threatened  by 
famine  emergencies. 


it ure  disaster  is  an  intellectual  process  based 
pon  hypothetical  situations.  But  acting  together 
i  an  existing  emergency  is  an  essentially  emo- 
onal  process.  "We  respond  with  our  hearts  to  a 
jed  that  is  real  and  actual.  But  when  every- 
)dy  wants  to  do  something  about  something  at 
te  same  time,  without  previous  arrangement  as  to 
ho  is  to  do  what,  the  very  promptness  and  inten- 
ty  of  the  response  may  cause  confusion  and  delay 
id  inefficiency. 

Such  lack  of  organization  sometimes  contributes 
i  despair  in  the  famine  area.  A  panic  situation 
ay  greatly  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the 
lected  population.  Hence  the  proposal  before 
5  that  we  organize  so  that  the  international 
ionizations  and  the  governments  of  the  world 
ill  be  ready  to  work  together  promptly  in  a  con- 
rtecl  fashion  with  maximum  effectiveness  is  an 
tiportant  step  in  preparing  to  deal  with  famine 
nergencies.  There  must  not  only  be  a  ready 
■-pon.se  but  there  must  be  pre-arranged  channels 
>r  coordination  and  liaison  and  pre-arranged 
echanisms  for  alerting  the  world  in  time.  It  is 
»  this  problem  that  the  Secretary-General  ad- 
ressed  himself  in  the  paper  before  us.  That 
aper  shows  a  very  good  understanding  of  the  pro- 


cedural problems  involved.  In  particular  it 
stresses  the  need  for  flexibility  in  the  methods 
used  under  differing  circumstances  for  coordinat- 
ing assistance  from  governments,  intergovern- 
mental organizations,  and  voluntary  agencies.  At 
the  same  time,  it  makes  clear  the  importance  of 
advance  arrangements  for  the  assignment  of  re- 
sponsibility and  for  coordination  and  liaison. 

The  delegations  of  Iran  and  Uruguay  and  my 
delegation  have  put  before  you  a  resolution  (E/L. 
373/Bev.  2)  which  calls  upon  governments,  inter- 
national organizations,  voluntary  agencies,  and 
the  Secretary-General  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  in  a  flexible  but  coordinated  way. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  mention  one  inci- 
dental but  not  unimportant  byproduct  of  our 
taking  this  action.  Through  cooperation  in  the 
necessary  advance  arrangements,  the  agencies  in- 
volved— and  people  everywhere — will  have  a 
present  sense  of  participation  in  the  world's 
arrangements  for  dealing  with  this  age-old  prob- 
lem of  famine.  As  one  can  do  only  by  participa- 
tion, they  will  realize  that  the  United  Nations  is 
aware  of  this  famine  danger  and  has  taken  the 
lead  in  putting  the  world  in  a  position  to  meet 
the  danger. 


>ly  27,   1952 
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FORTY-SECOND  REPORT:  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
MARCH  16-31,  1952  > 


U.N.  doc.  S/2662 
Transmitted  June  13,  1952 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  42  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period 
16-31  March  1952,  inclusive.  United  Nations  Command 
communiques  numbers  1205-1220,  provide  detailed  ac- 
counts of  these  operations. 

Substantive  progress  was  made  on  agenda  item  3,  con- 
crete arrangements,  through  the  persistent  efforts  of 
United  Nations  Command  staff  officers. 

The  subject  of  ports  of  entry  was  finally  resolved  when 
the  United  Nations  Command  reduced  its  requirement 
for  these  complexes  from  six  to  five  and  the  Communists 
agreed  to  the  following  United  Nations  Command  provi- 
sions : 

A.  A  port  of  entry  shall  include  the  railheads,  airheads 
and  seaport  facilities  associated  with  and  supporting  a 
city,  and 

B.  Rotation  and  replenishment  shall  be  conducted  only 
in  the  mutually  agreed  ports  of  entry. 

Detailed  maps  of  the  ports  of  entry  were  prepared  by 
each  side  and  were  exchanged.  The  following  specific 
ports  of  entry  have  been  prepared : 

A.  By  the  Communists :  Sinuiju,  Chongjin,  Manpojin, 
Hungnam  and  Sinanju. 

B.  By  the  United  Nations  Command :  Pusan,  Inchon, 
Kangnung,  Kunsan  and  Taegu. 

Slight  progress  was  made  on  the  subject  of  the  neutral 
nations  inspection  teams  when  the  Communists  agreed, 
on  the  staff  officers  level,  that  these  teams  will  not  be 
authorized  to  inspect  or  examine  secret  designs  or  char- 
acteristics of  combat  aircraft,  armored  vehicles,  weapons 
or  ammunition. 

The  United  Nations  Command  Representatives  have 
brought  up  repeatedly  the  problem  of  neutral  nations  and 
the  previously  agreed  to  principle  which  stated  that  the 
neutral  nations  would  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  being 
mutually  acceptable  to  both  sides,  reiterating  their  stand 


1  Transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  Ambassador 
Warren  R.  Austin,  U.S.  representative  in  the  Security 
Council,  on  June  13.  Texts  of  the  30th,  31st,  and  32d  re- 
ports appear  in  the  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18,  1952,  p.  266 ;  the 
33d  report,  ibid..  Mar.  10,  1952,  p.  395;  the  34th  report, 
ibid.,  Mar.  17,  1952,  p.  430;  the  35th  report,  ibid.,  Mar.  31. 
1952,  p.  512 ;  the  36th  and  37th  reports,  ibid.,  Apr.  14,  1952, 
p.  594 ;  the  38th  report,  ibid.,  May  5,  1952,  p.  715 ;  the  39th 
report,  ibid..  May  19,  1952,  p.  788 ;  the  40th  report,  ibid.t 
June  23,  1952,  p.  998;  and  the  41st  report,  ibid.,  June  30, 
1952,  p.  1038. 


that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  not  acce 
able  to  the  United  Nations  Command  as  a  neutral  nath 
In  each  instance  the  Communist  side  answered  wi 
vague  generalities. 

There  are  only  two  important  issues  remaining  to 
settled  under  agenda  item  3.     United  Nations  Comma 
reports  numbers  thirty-seven,  thirty-eight  and  forty  ha 
explained  the  United  Nations  Command  position  on  the 
issues,  which  are : 

A.  Agreement    to    limit    airfield     construction     ai 
rehabilitation. 

B.  Agreement  on  the  composition  of  the  neutral  nati 
inspection  teams. 

In  discussions  on  agenda  item  4  the  United  Natic 
Command  delegation,  realizing  that  discussions  at  si 
delegation  level  had  reached  a  point  at  which  progre 
was  extremely  slow,  proposed  to  the  Communists  th 
talks  revert  to  staff  officer  level.     It  was  emphasized 
the  United  Nations  Command  that  the  respective  stai 
might  be  able  to  better  explore  and  clarify  the  stat 
positions  of  each  side,  provided  the  Communists  were  s 
cerely  interested  in  seeking  a  fair  and  honest  solution 
a  problem  to  which  they  had  added  unnecessary  comp' 
cations.     The  Communists  agreed,  and  on  16  March  st 
officers'  meetings  were  convened. 

The  initial  meetings  at  the  lower  level  started  wi 
characteristic   Communist   stubbornness   and   ambigui 
United  Nations  Command  efforts  to  crystallize  the  exa 
meaning  of  a  Communist  proposal  made  in  early  Marc 
on  which  they  apparently  placed  much  importance,  pi 
duced  little  result.     No  firm  commitments  could  be  secur 
on  what  they  termed  a  reasonable  proposal — that  bo 
sides  should  establish  the  principle  of  release  and 
patriation  of  all  Prisoners  of  War  after  an  armistice 
realized  on  the  basis  of  data  which  have  already  be< 
exchanged  concerning  the  prisoners  in   the  custody 
both  sides. 

The  Communists  indicated  they  would  negotiate  mo 
freely  and  informally  if  the  daily  developments  of  di 
cussions  were  withheld  from  the  press.  While  the  Unit<. 
Nations  Command  had  favored  prompt  and  accura 
reporting  of  negotiations  to  all  news  media  in  the  bell 
that  such  information  was  of  vital  and  material  intere 
to  the  world,  it  accepted  the  suggestion  of  a  news  blackoi 
in  the  interest  of  eventual  agreement.  Accordingly,  di. 
cussions  were  moved  to  executive  sessions,  but  only  aft", 
it  was  clearly  explained  to  the  press  that  reports  of  tl, 
day-to-day  discussions  were  to  be  withheld  to  permit  tl 
representatives  of  both  sides  to  express  themselves  frank 
without  any  implication  of  a  commitment  prior  to  the  fu 
development  of  their  respective  views.  The  United  Nl 
tions  Command  gave  its  assurance  to  all  news  reportei 
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hut  any  substantive  agreement  reached  would  be  an- 
lonnced  promptly. 

Tlie  Communists  alleged  that,  on  10  March  at  0135 
lours,  a  United  Nations  Command  aircraft  strafed  a 
•risen,  r  of  War  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Chang-Song, 
rounding  at  least  one  British  prisoner.  An  immediate 
nvest Ration  by  United  Nations  Command  indicated  that 
vblle  night  intruder  aircraft  were  operating  in  the  area 
\t  that  time,  it  was  impossible  to  verify  the  Communist 
•lalni  since  no  Prisoner  of  War  camp  had  ever  been  lo- 
•ate'l  in  this  vicinity,  marked  or  unmarked. 

The  United  Nations  Command  made  another  strong  pro- 
■I  to  the  Communists  over  their  failure  to  carry  out  the 
Igreement  they  made  on  24  January  to  mark  every  camp 
..i  as  to  be  identifiable  from  the  air.  Further,  it  appears 
hat  the  locations  of  war  prisoners  camps  and  even  their 
otal  number  have  been  purposely  obscured  by  failure  to 
nark  them  properly  and  by  contradiction  as  to  location  so 
18  to  establish  a  semi-sanctuary  for  military  installations 
n  the  immediate  area.  Of  those  camps  reported  by  the 
"oninninists.  nine  are  on  or  very  near  main  routes  vital  to 
immunist  supply  system.  In  addition,  three  un- 
Mrked  camps  reported  as  being  in  the  vicinity  of 
•yongyang  have  served  to  deter  the  United  Nations  Com- 
nand  from  normal  air  action  in  that  area,  even  though  it 
s  fully  realized  the  Communists  are  using  this  opportunity 
or  establishment  of  a  strategic  supply  point.  The  Com- 
nunists  avoided  direct  queries  by  the  United  Nations 
Command  as  to  the  marking  and  adequate  night  lighting 
)f  their  camps,  claiming  only  that  they  had  marked  such 
Mtallations  and  that  the  agreement  reached  by  both  sides 
lid  net  specifically  require  camps  or  their  markings  to  be 
isrhted  at  night.  After  strong  pressure  from  the  United 
Ifitions  Command,  the  Communists  agreed  to  another 
neeting  of  representatives  of  both  sides  to  resolve  defi- 
litely  the  exact  locations  of  war  prisoner  camps  and  the 
dentifving  markings  of  each. 

Of  those  national  Red  Cross  Societies  previously  invited 
o  participate  in  the  joint  Red  Cross  operation  to  assist 
a  the  exchange  of  Prisoners  of  War,  all  have  replied 
except  Greece.  Some  representatives  have  already  arrived 
a  the  Far  East  and  notification  has  been  received  that 
>thers  will  be  enroute  soon.  Detailed  planning  for  the 
rainim:.  logistical  and  administrative  support,  and  for 
ield  operations  of  the  Red  Cross  teams  is  now  being 
irepared  in  co-ordination  with  United  Nations  Command 
nilitary  agencies  which  will  be  involved  in  the  over-all 
lse  of  the  joint  teams.  The  enthusiastic  support  and  high 
of  interest  which  this  project  has  received  has  been 
'itremely  gratifying  and  holds  high  promise  for  its 
HlBcess. 

The  status  of  agenda  item  5  remains  unchanged.  The 
!*nited  Nations  Command  delegation  is  prepared  to  meet 
ivith  the  Communists  at  staff  officer's  level  to  incorporate 
he  agreed  article,  as  quoted  in  United  Nations  Command 
report  number  40,  into  the  armistice  agreement.  The 
Vinimunists  have  not  yet  requested  this  meeting. 

Combat  action  along  the  battle  line  continued  to  be 
ninor  in  nature.  Hostile  units  on  the  front  again  directed 
:heir  principal  efforts  towards  turning  back  United  Na- 
\<>n<  ( 'ommand  patrols.  The  majority  of  the  patrols  were 
to  provide  security  for  United  Nations  Command 
main  battle  positions.  Other  patrols  maintained  a  con- 
tinuous reconnaissance  of  enemy  positions  and  activities, 
ivhile  patrols  of  still  another  category  were  dispatched 
with  the  mission  of  seeking  combat  with  specific  enemy 
elements  or  positions.  These  latter  patrols,  through  the 
capture  of  prisoners  and  by  accurately  ascertaining  enemy 
rtrengths  and  dispositions,  continued  to  constitute  a  pri- 
mary source  of  front  line  intelligence.  For  this  same 
purpose,  hostile  units  launched  scattered  exploratory  at- 
tacks against  United  Nations  Command  forward  positions, 
usually  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  employing  small 
units,  normally  of  squad  strength.  A  single  unsuccessful 
battalion-size  assault  constituted  the  only  deviation  from 
this  pattern  of  action.     Enemy  armor  failed  to  participate 


in  the  battle  action,  but  hostile  units  continued  to  expend 
relatively  liberal  amounts  of  artillery  and  mortar  am- 
munition. This  expenditure  continued  to  reflect  the 
enemy's  strong  logistical  position,  but  it  failed  even  to 
approximate  the  much  larger  quantities  expended  by 
United  Nations  Command  elements  against  hostile  targets. 
Front  lines,  enemy  capabilities  and  enemy  dispositions 
along  the  battle  front  remained  unchanged  during  the 
period. 

Scattered  patrol  clashes  and  enemy  probing  actions  oc- 
curred along  the  length  of  the  fifty-mile  western  front 
extending  from  Hungwang  to  the  vicinity  of  Chingdong. 
However,  enemy  interest  was  centered  on  the  six-mile  area 
east  of  Punji.  In  addition  to  numerous  patrol  clashes, 
the  enemy  conducted  more  probing  attacks  against  United 
Nations  Command  positions  in  the  Punji  area  than  else- 
where on  the  western  front.  The  Punji  area  was  also 
the  site  of  the  enemy's  most  aggressive  attack,  when  a 
hostile  battalion  launched  a  limited  objective  thrust 
against  forward  United  Nations  Command  positions  on 
18  March.  Although  vigorous,  the  enemy  failed  to  make 
any  gains  and  was  forced  to  retire  after  three  hours  of 
fighting.  Hostile  armor,  although  not  engaging  in  battle 
action,  was  evident  in  the  enemy's  rear  areas  on  the  west- 
ern front.  The  enemy  thus  far  has  shown  little  inclina- 
tion to  employ  his  armor  in  any  manner  which  would  ex- 
pose it  to  United  Nations  Command  fires. 

A  similar  pattern  of  patrol  clashes  and  scattered  enemy 
probing  action  typified  hostilities  on  the  central  and  east- 
ern fronts  during  the  period.  The  majority  of  the  action 
consisted  of  United  Nations  Command-initiated  patrol 
clashes,  the  greatest  number  of  which  took  place  in  the 
Talchon  and  Mulguji  areas.  Enemy  artillery  and  mortar 
fires  were  heaviest  on  the  eastern  front,  and  again  in- 
cluded a  sprinkling  of  propaganda  leaflets.  Weather  did 
not  adversely  affect  ground  operations  along  the  battle 
line  during  the  period,  although  poor  visibility  occasion- 
ally hampered  the  effectiveness  of  light  aircraft. 

The  enemy's  capability  for  waging  offensive  action  was 
undiminished  during  the  period.  Despite  the  enemy's  pre- 
paredness there  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  any  early 
hostile  offensive.  The  preponderance  of  hostile  activity 
and  statements  of  Prisoners  of  War  continued  to  reflect 
a  defensive  attitude  without  disclosing  when  this  attitude 
may  terminate. 

United  Nations  Command  carrier-based  aircraft,  operat- 
ing in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  concentrated  their  attacks  on 
vulnerable  rail  lines  along  the  Korean  east  coast.  Jet  and 
conventional  fighters  and  bombers  successfully  cut  rail 
lines  in  many  strategic  places  and  destroyed  or  damaged 
transportation  and  supply  installations,  facilities  and 
material. 

United  Nations  Command  carrier  aircraft  operating  in 
the  Yellow  Sea  provided  cover  and  air  spot  for  surface 
units  on  blockade  and  anti-invasion  stations.  They  also 
flew  offensive  strikes  and  reconnaissance  missions  as  far 
North  as  Yongyu  and  Hanchon,  into  the  Chinnampo  area 
and  Hwanghai  Province,  and  along  the  North  bank  of  the 
Han  River. 

Patrol  planes  conducted  daylight  reconnaissance  mis- 
sions over  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the 
Formosa  Straits.  Day  and  night  patrols  and  weather 
reconnaissance  missions  were  also  conducted  for  the  sur- 
face units. 

United  Nations  Command  fire  support  vessels  operating 
in  support  of  the  United  Nations  Command  ground  forces 
successfully  attacked  many  enemy  positions,  destroying 
or  damaging  bunkers,  gun  positions  and  inflicting  casual- 
ties on  enemy  personnel. 

The  Naval  blockade  continued  along  the  East  coast  from 
the  line  of  contact  to  Chongjin.  The  ports  of  Wonsan, 
Hungnam  and  Songjin  were  kept  under  siege.  Enemy 
shipping  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  enemy  positions 
and  transportation  facilities  were  damaged  or  destroyed. 

A  friendly  unit,  occupying  a  small  island  South  of  Kojo, 
was  attacked  by  an  enemy  force  supported  by  artillery. 
One  enemy  junk  was  captured,  another  sunk,  and  two  more 
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probably  sunk  before  friendly  forces  evacuated  the  island 
Enemy  shore  batteries  were  active  on  eight  days  in  the 
Wonsan  and  Hunj^am  areas.  One  hit  was  made  on  a 
United  Nations  Command  vessel  but  damage  was  negligi- 
ble. Return  fire  from  United  Nations  Command  vessels 
succeeded  in  destroying  or  damaging  several  bunkers  and 
gun  positions. 

United  Nations  Command  surface  units  manned  anti- 
mvasion  stations  along  the  West  coast,  from  Ohinnampo 
to  the  Han  River  estuary,  in  support  of  the  friendlv  is- 
lands north  of  the  battle  lines.  During  darkness,  enemy 
positions  and  invasion  approaches  were  illuminated  and 
signs  of  enemy  activity  taken  under  fire.  Daylight  mis- 
sions started  many  fires  and  inflicted  troop  casualties 
Enemy  shore  batteries  were  active  against  friendly  islands' 
and  United  Nations  Command  ships,  particularly  the  mine 
sweepers.  The  enemy  launched  an  attack  against  Yong- 
mae-Do  by  crossing  the  mud  flats  at  low  tide  The  attack 
was  successfully  repulsed  by  United  Nations  Command 
force  Whi°h  illuminated  and  flred  int0  the  attacking 
Mine  sweepers  continued  to  conduct  day  and  night  ex- 
ploratory, clearance  and  check  sweeps.  These  operations 
were  conducted  along  the  East  coast  to  Songjin,  and  on  the 
West  Coast  to  the  waters  off  Chinnampo.  The  sweepers 
were  taken  under  fire  on  several  occasions  but  suffered 
no  damage  or  casualties. 

Ships  of  the  amphibious  forces  lifted  personnel  mate- 
rial and  supplies  to  Koje-Do  in  connection  with  Prisoners 
of  War  operations.  Naval  auxiliary,  Military  Sea  Trans- 
port Service,  and  Merchant  vessels  under  contract  pro- 
vided logistic  support  to  the  United  Nations  Command 
ground,  air  and  naval  forces  operating  in  Korea 

United  Nations  Command  Air  Forces,  operating  in  bet- 
ter than  normal  weather  conditions,  maintained  high 
sortie  rates.  Minor  changes  in  operations,  both  bv  the 
enemy  and  the  United  Nations  Command,  were  effected 

The  systematic  attacks  on  the  rail  lines  in  northwestern 
Korea  were  successfully  continued  during  daylight  hours 
1  he  principal  rail  lines  were  cut  in  many  places  and  rolling 
stock  was  subjected  to  destruction  and  damage 

The  identification  of  two  Communist  supply  installa- 
tions in  the  forward  areas  provided  the  targets  for  a  heavv 
attack  by  United  Nations  Command  fighter  bombers  The 
first  installation,  near  Mulgae-Ri,  was  continuously  at- 
tacked by  fighter  bombers  throughout  one  day  The  sec- 
ond installation,  near  Hoeyang,  was  subjected"to  a  similar 
attack.  Detailed  evaluation  of  the  resultant  damage  to 
these  two  installations  was  impractical  because  of  the 
clever  camouflage  and  wide  dispersal  of  supplies  Many 
secondary  explosions  were  noted  by  pilots  during  the  at- 
tacks. Photographs,  taken  after  the  attacks  were  com- 
pleted, revealed  craters  and  fire  scars  where  supply  dumps 
and  buildings  had  previously  been. 

The  close  air  support  effort  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand fighter  bombers  continued  to  be  effective  in  support- 
ing United  Nations  Command  ground  operations  Manv 
bunkers,  gun  positions  and  supply  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed or  damaged. 

The  air-to-air  combat  between  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand and  Communist  air  forces  continued  at  a  high 
rate  with  a  heavy  advantage  being  attained  bv  the  United 
Nations  Command  pilots.  A  total  of  1,069  MIG-15's 
were  sighted  on  the  nine  days  the  Communists  were 
active.  United  Nations  Command  interceptors  succeeded 
in  destroying  thirteen  MIG-15's  and  damaging  forty-three 
more  while  suffering  the  loss  of  one  interceptor  and  dam- 
age to  four  more.  Of  the  forty-three  MIG-15's  damaged 
six  were  probably  destroyed.  United  Nations  Command 
fighter  bombers,  in  conducting  their  attacks  against  the 
enemy's  rail  lines,  damaged  an  additional  three  MIG-15's 
while  defending  themselves  from  air  attacks.  The  MIG- 
15's  which  have  excellent  performance  characteristics  at 
high  altitudes,  were  observed  on  several  occasions  to  be 
flying  at  lower  than  normal  altitudes,  as  well  as  flying  in 
smaller  formations  than  previously  reported.  On  three 
occasions  the  MIG's  were  able  to  evade  United  Nations 
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Command    escort    aircraft    and    attack    friendly    fid   ■ 
bombers. 

Night  intruder  aircraft  continued  to  patrol  the  rm 
supply    routes    throughout    North    Korea    and    to    atfcj 
motor  vehicles  and  locomotives  when  observed. 

United  Nations  Command  medium  bombers  continul 
to  execute  night  leaflet  drops,  close  air  support  miasiol 
and  reconnaissance  and  surveillance  flights  In  add  ti< 
missions  were  conducted  against  the  enemv's  communk, 
tion  systems  with  emphasis  being  placed  on  key  ilJ 
crossings. 

Aerial  reconnaissance  units  continued  to  secure  inf< 
mation  on  enemy  dispositions,  weather,  target  damal 
and  the  status  of  enemy  airfields.  .Special  empha 
placed  on  securing  aerial  photographs  of  the  Common 
Prisoners  of  War  camps.  In  several  instances,  these  m 
sions  directed  friendly  aircraft  or  Naval  gun  fire  agali 
transient  targets. 

Combat  cargo  aircraft  provided  for  the  aerial  resuppj 
of  many  forward  installations  as  well  as  for  the  evacn 
tion  to  Japan  of  wounded  United  Nations  Command  ptj 
sonnel.     Air  rescue  operations  continued  to  provide  ij 
saving  services  to  all  United  Nations  Command  forces  ai 
personnel. 

The  United  Nations  Command  intensified  its  efforts  I 
disseminate  news  as  widely  as  possible  among  enemy  « 
diers  and  civilians  in  North  Korea.     Although  less  thj 
a  third  of  the  Korean  people  remain  under  Communi 
occupation,  this  minority  continues  to  be  subjected    j 
every  Communist  device  for  distortion  and  Buppressfa 
of  the  truth.     In  recent  false  propaganda  allegations  thiv 
the  United  Nations  Command  has  used  bacteriologic: 
weapons,  the  Communists,  both  in  and  out  of  Korea,  hav 
demonstrated  once  again  their  characteristic  unscrupv 
lousness  by  resorting  to  absolute  falsehoods  in  order  I 
hide  their  own  crimes  or  absolve  themselves  of  response 
bility.     United  Nations  Command  radio  broadcasts  an' 
news  leaflets  are   vigorously   exposing  the   Communis) 
incompetence  and  negligence  in  failing  to  provide  effc 


tive  medical  facilities  in  North  Korea. 

The  dollar  value  of  supplies  and  equipment  actuall 
delivered  to  Korea  in  support  of  the  Korea  economic  ai 
program  from  1  July  1950  to  15  March  1952  by  the  Unite 
States  Government  agencies  is  $227,000,000.  This  figur 
includes  the  following: 

A.  Supplies  and  equipment  for  direct  relief  and  shor 
term  economic  aid  under  the  United  Nations  Comman 
program  from  United  States  funds  in  the  amount  of  ar 
proximately  $101,000,000. 

B.  Supplies  and  equipment  procured  by  Economic  Cod 
struction  Agency  during  the  period  1  July  1950  to  7  Aprr1 
1951  for  economic  rehabilitation  in  the  amount  o 
$26,000,000. 

C.  Civilian  type  supplies  and  equipment  provided  by  tin 
United  Nations  Command  for  common  military-civiliai 
purposes  in  the  approximate  amount  of  $65,000,000.  Thi.< 
category  of  supplies  is  provided  as  a  military  necessity,  bu 
is  considered  within  the  framework  of  Korean  economii 
aid  since  the  Korean  economy  derives  considerable  benefi: 
therefrom.  Included  in  this  category  are  such  projects  as; 
construction  and  reconstruction  of  roads  and  bridges 
rehabilitation  and  improvement  of  ports  and  harbors: 
rehabilitation  of  railroads,  including  construction  and 
reconnaissance  of  bridges  and  tunnels ;  provision  of  rail- 
road rolling  stock,  coal  and  operation  supplies  for  the  rail- 
road ;  rehabilitation  and  improvement  of  communication* 
facilities;  and  rehabilitation  of  public  utilities  such  as 
water  works,  ice  plants,  electric  power  system  and  coal 
mines. 

D.  Raw  materials  provided  for  support  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  Army  as  a  military  requirement.  These  sup 
plies  are  considered  within  the  sphere  of  the  Korean  eco- 
nomic aid  program  since  the  manufacture  of  end  items  in 
Korea  affects  the  Korean  economy  by  sustaining  industry, 
providing  a  livelihood  for  a  portion  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, and  reduces  the  withdrawal  of  similar  items  from 
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civilian  supplies.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately $35,000,000  worth  of  raw  materials  have  been 
lellvered  to  Korea  for  this  purpose. 

The  figure  of  $227,000,000  does  not  include  the  dollar 
•ost  of  the  following :  Purchase  of  supplies  and  services  in 
Korea ;  services  of  United  States  service  troops  in  re- 
jiabilitation  projects  such  as  are  enumerated  in  paragraph 
p  above;  power  furnished  from  floating  power  barges  and 
yer  escorts ;   movements  of  refugees  by  ship,  air- 
rail  and  truck;  salaries  of  all  personnel  solely  en- 
gaged in  Korean  Economic  Aid  at  all  levels.     The  cost  of 
fuch   services    is   conservatively    estimated   to   be   over 
225,000,000. 

Contributions  of  supplies  and  equipment  delivered  to 
Korea  from  other  United  Nations  member  nations  and  non- 
governmental agencies  are  estimated  at  $19,500,000. 

In  summary,  the  financial  statement  for  civilian  relief 

ind  economic  aid  to  Korea  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  Sup- 

iles    and    equipment   from    United    States    Government 

tmrees  :    $227,000,000.     Services  from  United  States  gov- 

Wnmental     sources:      $225,000,000.     Total     $452,000,000. 

butions  from  United  Nations  member  nations  and 

Son-governmental  agencies:    $19,500,000.     Total:    1  July 

«0-15  March  1952,  $471,500,000. 
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Cotton-Cotton  Linters  Committee 
)f  IMC  To  Disband 

On  June  24  the  Cotton-Cotton  Linters  Com- 
nittee  of  the  International  Materials  Conference 
innounced  that  it  has  decided  unanimously  to 
-ecommend  to  member  governments  that  the  Com- 
[nittee  should  automatically  terminate  its  activi- 
ties on  September  15,  1952,  unless  the  supply  situ- 
ation in  cotton  or  cotton  linters  had  deteriorated 
materially  by  then. 

The  Committee,  which  held  its  first  meeting 
>n  March  5,  1951,  has  had  the  situation  in  cotton 
ind  cotton  linters  under  continuous  review  since 
hat  date.  It  has,  however,  never  found  it  neces- 
sary to  recommend  allocation  of  either  of  these 
onimodities.  In  March  of  this  year  the  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  suspend  its  activities  until  Au- 
gust, when  the  prospects  for  the  next  season  could 
\re  appraised.  However,  reports  in  May  indicated 
(hat  the  situation  has  improved  so  that  supply  and 
lemand  for  cotton  and  cotton  linters  appear  to 
pe  approximately  in  balance.  The  Committee, 
herefore,  felt  it  advisable  to  review  the  situation 
iow  instead  of  waiting  until  August. 

In  the  light  of  this  improved  situation  the  Com- 
nittee  decided  that  it  could  safely  take  a  decision 
iow  to  end  its  activities,  subject  only  to  the  condi- 
ion  that,  if  there  were  a  marked  change  for  the 
ivorse  by  the  middle  of  September,  the  position 
■ould  then  be  reviewed.  Unless  this  change  takes 
)lace.  which  is  not  at  the  moment  expected,  there 
vill  be  no  more  meetings  of  this  Committee. 

Thirteen  countries  are  represented  on  the  Com- 
nittee.  They  are  Belgium  (representing  Bene- 
u.\).  Brazil,  Canada,  France,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico, 
^eru.  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
"nited  State's. 
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IMC  Allocations  Announced 
for  Third  Quarter  of  1952 

Tungsten  and  Molybdenum 

The  Tungsten-Molybdenum  Committee  of  the 
International  Materials  Conference  announced  on 
July  11  its  recommended  distribution  of  tungsten 
and  molybdenum  for  the  third  calendar  quarter 
of  1952.1  The  Governments  of  all  13  countries 
represented  on  the  Committee  have  accepted  the 
recommendations.  These  countries  are  Australia, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  France,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Japan,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States. 

In  accepting  the  recommendations,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  made  the  condition  that 
domestic  users  of  tungsten  and  molybdenum  in 
the  United  States  should  be  authorized  to  pur- 
chase the  quantity  of  such  materials  allocated  to 
other  countries  participating  in  the  International 
Materials  Conference  and  not  used  by  any  such 
participating  country.  In  view  of  this,  the  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  make  arrangements  whereby  such 
domestic  users  in  the  United  States  or  other 
countries  would  have  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
tungsten  or  molybdenum  allocated  to  other  coun- 
tries participating  in  the  International  Materials 
Conference  but  not  used  by  any  such  participating 
country. 

Tungsten  and  molybdenum  have  been  under  in- 
ternational plans  of  distribution  since  July  1, 
1951.  Although  availabilities  of  the  two  metals 
have  been  increasing,  both  continue  to  be  in  short 
supply  as  compared  with  the  requirements  of  the 
consuming  countries.  This  is  especially  so  when 
the  stockpiling  requirements  of  these  countries 
are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  total  free  world  production  of  tungsten  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1952  is  estimated  by  the  Com- 
mittee at  4,690  metric  tons  metal  content,  and  the 
free  world  production  of  molybdenum  at  5,650 
metric  tons  metal  content.  The  above  estimate 
of  tungsten  production  shows  an  increase  of  about 
30  percent  as  compared  with  the  actual  rate  of 
production  in  the  second  half  of  1951  and  more 
than  double  the  rate  of  production  in  1950. 
Molybdenum  production  as  above  estimated  shows 
an  increase  of  nearly  15  percent  as  compared  with 
actual  production  in  the  second  half  of  1951  and 
over  50  percent  above  the  rate  of  production  in 
1950.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defense  and  stock- 
piling requirements  of  the  free  world  are  still  in 
excess  of  the  production  in  the  case  of  both  metals. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  all  countries  of 
the  free  world  should  do  their  utmost  to  imple- 
ment the  present  recommendations  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  metals  and  give  every  attention 

1  The  recommended  plans  of  distribution,  labeled  tables 
I,  II,  and  III  are  not  printed  here.  See  Imc  press  re- 
lease dated  July  10. 
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to  the  measures  recommended  by  the  Committee 
for  conservation  and  substitution. 

The  plans  recommended  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  whole  free  world  production  of 
tungsten  and  molybdenum,  both  in  the  form  of 
ores  and  concentrates  and  primary  products.  Pri- 
mary products  are  defined,  as  in  the  case  of  pre- 
vious distributions  by  the  Committee,  as  ferro- 
tungsten,  tungsten  powder,  tungstic  acid  and 
tungsten  salts,  and  ferro-molybdenum,  molybdic 
acid  and  molybdenum  salts,  including  calcium- 
molybdate  and  molybdic  oxide.  Roasted  molyb- 
denum concentrates  are  regarded  by  the  Commit- 
tee as  being  included  in  ores  and  concentrates,  as 
in  the  case  of  previous  distribution  plans. 

In  framing  the  recommended  plans  of  distribu- 
tion, the  needs  of  all  countries,  whether  members 
of  the  Tungsten-Molybdenum  Committee  or  not, 
were  carefully  considered.  The  distribution  plans 
are  now  transmitted  to  all  governments,  including 
those  not  represented  on  the  Committee,  wherever 
the  countries  concerned  are  interested  in  the  ex- 
port or  import  of  tungsten  or  molybdenum  in  the 
form  of  ores  and  concentrates  or  primary  prod- 
ucts. All  governments  are  being  requested  to 
carry  out  the  plans  of  distribution  recommended. 

Of  the  quantity  of  4,690  metric  tons  metal  con- 
tent of  tungsten  estimated  to  be  produced  in  the 
third  calendar  quarter  of  1952,  the  distribution 
plan  provides  that  4,470.7  metric  tons  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  form  of  ores  and  concentrates  and 
219.3  metric  tons  in  the  form  of  primary  products. 
This  latter  quantity  is  distributed,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  form  of  ores  and  concentrates  to 
countries  manufacturing  this  material  into  the 
primary  products.  Similarly,  of  the  total  esti- 
mated production  of  5,650  metric  tons  metal  con- 
tent of  molybdenum  to  be  produced  in  the  third 
calendar  quarter  of  1952,  the  distribution  plan 
provides  that  5,391.25  metric  tons  be  distributed  in 
the  form  of  ores  and  concentrates  and  258.75  metric 
tons  as  primary  products,  this  latter  quantity  also 
being  distributed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  coun- 
tries manufacturing  primary  products  from  ores 
and  concentrates. 

The  distribution  proposed  is  set  forth  in  tables 
I  and  II,  showing  the  distribution  of  tungsten 
and  molybdenum,  respectively.  These  tables  ap- 
ply as  follows : 

A.  The  quantities  set  forth  are  the  share  of 
total  production  in  the  free  world  which  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  each  consuming  country  named 
shall  retain  either  (a)  out  of  its  own  domestic  pro- 
duction, and/or  (b)  out  of  imports  in  the  period 
July  1  to  September  30,  1952. 

B.  The  figures  of  quantities  set  forth  in  the 
columns  headed  "Export  of  Primary  Products" 
are  the  additional  quantities  of  ores  and  concen- 
trates which  are  assigned  to  certain  countries  for 
processing  ores  and  concentrates  into  primary 
products,  on  the  understanding  that  these  addi- 
tional quantities  will,   after  processing,  be  re- 


exported to  the  countries  requiring  sue})  product  i 
as  shown  in  the  column  headed  "Distribution! 
Primary  Products." 

Table  111  shows  the  export  and  import  quo'ii 
of  the  two  metals  derived  from  the  distrill 
lion  shown  in  tables  I  and  II.  The  quantitli 
shown  in  table  III  are  the  export  and  irnp«L 
quotas  of  tungsten  and  molybdenum  (ores  am 
concentrates  only)  for  the  period  July  1  to  Sqfl 
tember  30.  These  quotas  correspond  with  t|,l 
quantities  set  forth  in  tables  I  and  II.  The  imp<| 
quotas  include  the  quantities  to  be  imported  !■ 
processing  and  reexport  as  primary  products.  I 

In  issuing  the  above-described  plans  of  dista 
bution,  the  Committee  recommends  that  existij 
contracts  be  respected  as  far  as  possible.  If  sufl 
contracts  provide  for  the  supply  of  tungsten  1 
molybdenum  to  any  one  importing  country  i 
excess  of  the  amounts  allocated,  it  is  recommendl 
that  the  importing  country  should  divert  shl 
ments  to  other  importing  countries  which  have  i  bj 
yet  filled  their  import  quotas  so  far  as  possill 
without  upsetting  the  original  contractil 
arrangements. 

The  Committee  has  also  given  consideration  ji 
distribution  arrangements  for  the  fourth  cakT 
dar  quarter  of  1952.  For  the  fourth  quarter  t 
estimated  production  of  tungsten  is  4,940  met 
tons  metal  content  and  of  molybdenum  5,751  m< 
ric  tons.  The  distribution  arrangements  for  tin 
quantities  are  at  present  in  a  formative  stage,  a 
a  further  announcement  relating  to  them 
be  made  at  a  later  date. 

Primary  Copper 

The  Copper-Zinc-Lead  Committee  of  the  Ij 
ternational  Materials  Conference  on  July  11  a 
nounced  that  its  member  governments  have 
cepted  its  proposals  for  the  allocation  of  copj 
for  the  third  quarter  of  1952.2    Twelve  countn 
are  represented  on  the  Committee.    They  are  Ai- 
tralia,  Belgium  (representing  Benelux),  Canac 
Chile,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germar, 
Italy,  Mexico,  Norway,  Peru,  the  United  Km 
dom,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Committee  agreed  to  make  arrangemer 
whereby  domestic  users  in  the  United  States 
in  other  countries  would  have  the  opportunity 
purchase  any  copper  allocated  to  other  countrii 
participating  in  the  International  Materials  Co' 
ference  and  not  used  by  any  such  participath 
country.     In  accepting  the  Committee's  recoi 
mendations,  the  Chilean  Government  made  a  re 
ervation    by    which,    without    reference    to    t 
distribution  plan,  it  may  dispose  of  a  limited  to 
nage  of  its  copper.    Notwithstanding  this  rest 
vation,  the   Chilean   Government  has  stated 
desire  to  take  into  account  the  recommendation 
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if  the  Committee  and  to  duly  consider  them  when- 
nrer  possible. 

The  plan  of  distribution  has  been  forwarded 
Jbo  to  the  governments  of  27  other  countries  not 
^presented  on  the  Committee  for  which  alloca- 
ions  have  been  recommended. 

A-  in  the  previous  quarter,  primary  copper  only 
[Mister  and  refined)  is  included  in  the  plan. 
iVbile  semifabricated  products  have  not  been  al- 
ocated,  all  exporting  countries  are  asked  to  con- 
inue  to  maintain  their  exports  of  such  products 
it  a  level  commensurate  with  their  allocation  of 
miliary  metal  for  civilian  consumption,  in  ac- 
iordance  with  normal  patterns  of  trade.  Also, 
is  in  previous  quarters,  all  countries  are  requested 

0  continue  measures  for  conservation  and  end-use 
"ontrol. 

The  Committee  has  recommended  a  plan  of  dis- 
ribution  of  744,290  metric  tons  of  copper  in  the 
bird  quarter,  as  compared  to  723,680  metric  tons 
for  the  second  quarter.  Direct  defense  needs  have 
>een  given  priority.  Provision  has  also  been  made 
tor  strategic  stock  piling  by  the  United  States. 

\'i(k>  I  and  Cobalt 

The  Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt  Committee  of  the 
international  Materials  Conference  announced  on 

1  uly  14  its  recommended  distribution  of  nickel  and 
obalt  for  the  third  quarter  of  1952.3  The  coun- 
ries  represented  on  the  Committee  are  Belgium 
for  Benelux).  Brazil,  Canada,  Cuba,  France,  the 

federal  Republic  of  Germany,  India,  Norway, 
he  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom, 
ind  the  United  States. 

All  of  the  1 1  member  governments  have  accepted 
he  plan  of  distribution  for  cobalt.  The  plan  for 
iickel  has  been  accepted,  with  reservations  on  the 
>art  of  India  and  under  protest  by  the  Federal 
lepublic  of  Germany. 

The  Committee  agreed  to  make  arrangements 
rhereby  domestic  users  in  the  United  States  or  in 
ither  countries  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
(unhase  any  nickel  or  cobalt  allocated  to  coun- 
ries  participating  in  the  International  Materials 
Conference  and  not  used  by  any  such  participating 
ountry. 

The  plans  of  distribution  have  been  forwarded 
o  all  interested  governments  for  implementation. 

As  in  the  first  half  of  1952,  the  distribution  of 
iekel  covers  all  primary  forms  of  metal  and 
xicles.  Nickel  salts  have  not  been  included  in 
acommended  plans  of  distribution  since  Decem- 
er  31,  1951. 

Estimated  total  availabilities  of  primary  nickel 
nd  oxides  for  the  third  quarter  amount  to  36,580 
tetric  tons,  in  terms  of  metal  content,  as  against 
1^195  in  the  second  quarter. 

As  in  the  previous  allocation  period,  the  Com- 
lifctee   has  accepted   a  U.S.   proposal  that  the 
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amount  of  production  represented  by  the  Nicaro 
(Cuba)  output  should  be  distributed  among 
various  countries  in  proportion  to  their  direct  de- 
fense programs. 

Prance  has  agreed  to  make  available  for  export 
155  tons  of  New  Caledonian  fonte,  in  terms  of 
nickel  content,  of  which  30  tons  represent  import 
quotas  granted  in  the  second  quarter  which  have 
been  cancelled  by  the  Committee.  Fonte  is  a  di- 
rectly smelted  nickel  cast  iron  of  about  30  percent 
nickel  content. 

The  total  quantity  of  cobalt  available  for  dis- 
tribution in  the  third  quarter,  in  the  form  of 
primary  metal,  oxides,  and  salts,  is  estimated  at 
2,475  metric  tons  of  cobalt  content,  including  a 
carry-over  of  100  tons  from  previous  production. 
This  compares  with  4,413  tons  distributed  in  the 
first  half  of  1952. 

The  Committee  is  unable  to  foresee  when  it  will 
be  possible  to  dispense  with  international  distribu- 
tion plans  for  nickel  and  cobalt,  since  increased 
availabilities  are  inadequate  to  meet  continu- 
ing heavy  demands  for  essential  rearmament 
production. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

International  Wheat  Council 

On  June  30  the  Department  of  State  announced 
that  the  International  Wheat  Council  will  con- 
vene its  tenth  session  at  London  on  July  1.  Each 
of  the  46  member  countries  may  be  represented  at 
Council  sessions  by  a  delegate,  an  alternate  dele- 
gate, and  such  technical  advisers  as  are  necessary. 
The  U.S.  delegation  is  as  follows : 

Delegate 

Elmer  F.  Kruse,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Commodity 
Operations,  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Agriculture 

Members 

Anthony  R.  DeFelice,  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  Department 
of  Agriculture 

Eric  Englund,  Agricultural  Attach^,  American  Embassy, 
London 

Robert  L.  Gastineau,  Head,  Grain  Division,  Office  of  For- 
eign Agricultural  Relations,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 

Earl  O.  Pollock,  Assistant  Agricultural  Attach^,  American 
Embassy,  London 

L.  Ingemann  Highby,  Chief,  Food  Branch,  Agricultural 
Products  Staff,  Office  of  International  Materials 
Policy,  Department  of  State 

The  Council  was  created  by  an  International 
Wheat  Agreement  signed  at  Washington  on 
March  23,  1949.  The  purpose  of  the  agreement, 
which  expires  in  1953,  is  to  overcome  the  hardship 
resulting  from  surpluses  and  shortages  of  wheat 
by  assuring  supplies  to  importing  countries  and 
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markets  to  exporting  countries  at  fair  and  stable 
prices. 

At  its  forthcoming  session,  the  Council  will  give 
detailed  consideration  to  amendments  required  to 
make  renewal  of  the  agreement  generally  accept- 
able to  all  the  member  countries.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  Council  will  review  a  progress  report  by 
its  Recommendations  Committee,  established  at 
the  eighth  session  (London,  May  1952),  on  the 
study  of  questions  related  to  price  structures  and 
drafting  problems.  The  Council  will  also  decide 
on  the  site  for  its  eleventh  session,  tentatively 
scheduled  for  January  1953,  which  will  be  con- 
vened for  the  primary  purpose  of  considering 
further  the  extension  of  the  wheat  agreement. 


Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic 
Services  Committee  (ICAO) 

On  June  30  the  Department  of  State  announced 
that  the  fourth  special  meeting  of  the  Rules  of 
the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Services  Committee,  Euro- 
pean-Mediterranean Region,  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao)  will  convene 
at  the  Icao  regional  office  at  Paris  on  June  30, 1952. 
The  United  States  is  included  in  the  list  of  Icao 
member  states  invited  since  it  operates  extensive 
air  services  in  this  region.  The  U.S.  delegation  is 
as  follows : 

Chairman 

Hugh  H.  McFarlane,  Regional  Icao  Representative,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce 

Advisers 

G.  C.  Johnson,  Lt.  Col.,  U.S.A.F.,  Flight  Division,  Director 
of  Operations,  Headquarters  U.S.A.F. 

James  L.  Kinney,  Representative  Flight  Operations  Icao, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce 

The  third  European-Mediterranean  Regional 
Air  Navigation  Meeting  recommended  that  this 
conference  be  convened  to  complete  the  develop- 
ment of  an  airways  system  for  the  European- 
Mediterranean  region.  The  conference  will  there- 
fore review  the  progress  in  the  implementation 
of  an  integrated,  controlled  airways  plan  for  the 
region  as  developed  by  the  Icao  Rules  of  the  Air 
and  Air  Traffic  Services  Committee,  which  recom- 
mended that  the  plan  be  put  into  effect  not  later 
than  September  1,  1952.  The  plan  includes  pro- 
vision for  the  development  of  a  uniform  system 
of  control  over  military  and  civilian  air  traffic. 

Delegates  to  the  conference  will  also  discuss 
common  air-traffic-control  instructions  and  in- 
flight procedures  for  use  in  the  European-Med- 
iterranean region ;  the  development  of  an  airways 
designator  system;  and  simplified  air-traffic-serv- 
ices procedures  for  aircraft  over-flying  the  region 
at  levels  higher  than  those  dealt  with  in  the  con- 
trolled airways  plan. 


Renegotiation  of  Telegraphic 
and  Exchange  Rates 

Press  release  524  dated  July  2 

On  July  9,  1952,  representatives  of  the  Unit 
States,  Australia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  India,  N< 
Zealand,  Pakistan,  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  Uni 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
convene  at  London  to  discuss  a  renegotiation 
the  telegraphic  rates  and  exchange  rates  estt 
lished  by  a  telecommunications  agreement  sign 
at  London  in  1949  which  superseded  a  simi 
agreement  signed  at  Bermuda  in  1945. 
United  States  will  be  represented  by: 

Chairman 

Edward  M.  Webster,  Commissioner,  Federal   Commu 
cations  Commission 

Vice  Chairman 

T.   H.   E.   Nesbitt,  Assistant  Chief,  Telecommunicate 
Policy  Staff,  Department  of  State 

Members 

William   H.   J.   Mclntyre,   Telecommunications   Attac 

American  Embassy,  London 
Jack  Werner,  Chief,  Common   Carrier  Branch,  Fede 

Communications  Commission 
Marion  Woodward,  Chief,  International  Division,  Co 

mon     Carrier     Branch,     Federal     Communicatic 

Commission 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  Ronald  Egan,  Eui 
pean  representative  of  "Western  Union;  Jol 
Hartman,  assistant  vice  president,  American  Cal 
and  Radio  Corporation ;  Albert  Alfred  Hennin 
superintendent  of  tariffs,  American  Cable  ai 
Radio  Corporation ;  K.  Bruce  Mitchell,  vice  prei 
dent,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company;  aj 
Edwin  Peterson,  manager,  Traffic  Bureau,  RC 
Communications,  Inc.,  will  be  present  in  the 
terests  of  their  several  operating  companies. 

The  Bermuda  Agreement  of  1945  placed  cei 
ings  on  certain  rates  to  be  charged  between  ti 
United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  countri 
and  fixed  the  rate  of  exchange  for  the  settleme, 
of  accounts.  In  addition,  it  provided  for  certal 
direct  radio  circuits,  to  the  great  advantage 
the  United  States  communications  industry  asi 
whole,  and  set  certain  terminal  transit  and  pr< 
rates.  This  agreement  was  revised  at  London 
1949  at  the  request  of  the  United  States,  whil 
had  found  that  the  ceiling  rates  originally  agre< 
to  were  too  low  to  permit  charges  that  wod 
bring  U.S.  carriers  a  fair  return.  Following  t"J 
London  revision,  which  equalized  the  effects  of  tl 
rate  structure,  the  devaluation  of  the  pound  ste 
ling  adversely  affected  a  number  of  America 
companies.  It  is  hoped  that  the  negotiations  du 
ing  the  forthcoming  conference  will  remove 
penalties  on  American  companies  resulting  fr 
the  present  rates  of  exchange. 
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J.S.  Participation  in  the  United  Nations 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS' 


I  transmit  herewith,  pursuant  to  the  United 
ations  Participation  Act,  a  report  on  the  work  of 
he  United  States  in  the  United  Nations  during 
951. 

i  This  will  be  my  last  report,  as  President,  to  the 
'ongress  on  our  participation  in  the  United 
Nations. 
I  have  dedicated  my  seven  years  as  President  of 
|ie  United  States  to  working  for  world  peace, 
hat  has  been  my  paramount  aim  since  becoming 
'resident.  The  first  order  I  issued  after  being 
worn  into  office  on  April  12,  1945,  was  that  the 
Baited  States  should  carry  out  its  plan  to  particu- 
late in  the  United  Nations  Conference,  which  met 
tn  April  25  in  San  Francisco.  Since  that  time 
n  United  Nations  has  been  the  mainstay  of  our 
rork  to  build  a  peaceful  and  decent  world, 
i  During  these  years  the  United  Nations  has  faced 
fiany  trials  and  difficulties.  In  1945  there  were 
igh  hopes  that  this  partnership  of  nations  would 
mckly  lead  to  permanent  peace  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  general  welfare  of  the  nations.  But 
iiese  hopes  have  been  dimmed  by  the  conflicts  of 
'ie  succeeding  years  and  by  the  hostile  attitude  of 
ie  Soviet  Union.  As  a  result,  voices  have  been 
u>ed.  questioning  the  value  for  us  of  the  United 
'ations  and  the  need  for  maintaining  it. 
I  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  and 
liscouragements,  the  United  Nations  remains  the 
(est  means  available  to  our  generation  for  achiev- 
ing peace  for  the  community  of  nations.  The 
"nited  Nations,  in  this  respect,  is  vital  to  our  fu- 
ure  as  a  free  people.  In  this  message  I  want  to 
(plain  why  this  is  true  and  to  sum  up  a  few  of  the 
^asons  why  we  should  continue  to  support  the 
'nited  Nations  in  this  dangerous  period  in  the 
istory  of  mankind. 


'Included  in  Department  of  State  publication  4583, 
'nitrd  States  Participation  in  the  United  Nations,  Re- 
r>rt  by  the  President  to  the  Congress  for  the  Year  1951, 
)r  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
rnment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Price  65tf 
paper) .    Also  contained  in  H.  doc.  449,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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The  need  for  a  world  organization  of  nations 
should  have  been  made  clear  to  us  by  the  First 
World  War.  But  President  Wilson's  pioneering 
efforts  to  organize  world  peace  through  the  League 
of  Nations  were  thwarted  by  some  Americans  who 
still  thought  we  could  turn  back  the  clock  of  his- 
tory. We  had  to  pay  a  terrible  price  for  that  kind 
of  narrow  thinking  in  the  Second  World  War. 

Our  victory  over  the  Axis  gave  us  another 
chance  to  work  with  the  other  nations  in  a  united 
effort  to  prevent  war.  This  time  we  assumed  our 
responsibilities  and  took  part  in  launching  a  far 
stronger  world  organization  for  peace. 

In  the  United  Nations  we  have  pledged  our  sup- 
port to  the  basic  principles  of  sovereign  equality, 
mutual  respect  among  nations,  and  justice  and 
morality  in  international  affairs.  By  the  Charter 
all  United  Nations  members  are  bound  to  settle 
their  disputes  peacefully  rather  than  by  the  use 
of  force.  They  pledge  themselves  to  take  common 
action  against  root  causes  of  unrest  and  war,  and 
to  promote  the  common  interests  of  the  nations 
in  peace,  security,  and  general  well-being. 

These  principles  are  not  new  in  the  world,  but 
they  are  the  only  sure  foundation  for  lasting 
peace.  Centuries  of  history  have  made  it  clear 
that  peace  cannot  be  maintained  for  long  unless 
there  is  an  international  organization  to  embody 
these  principles  and  put  them  into  effect. 

The  United  Nations  provides  a  world-wide 
forum  in  which  those  principles  can  be  applied 
to  international  affairs.  In  the  General  Assembly 
all  member  nations  have  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  issues  which  directly  involve  the  peace 
of  the  world.  In  the  United  Nations  no  country 
can  escape  the  judgment  of  mankind.  This  is 
the  first  and  greatest  weapon  against  aggression 
and  international  immorality.  It  is  the  greatest 
strength  of  the  United  Nations.  And  because  we, 
as  a  Nation,  sincerely  desire  to  establish  the  rule 
of  international  justice,  this  is  a  precious  instru- 
ment, a  great  asset,  that  we  should  constantly  seek 
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to  reinforce,  that  we  should  never  ignore  or  cast 
away. 

This  great  moral  value  of  the  United  Nations 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  leaders  have  been  dominated  by  their 
doctrines  of  communism,  by  the  concept  of  the 
use  of  force,  unchecked  by  ethical  considerations. 
This  concept  has  led  the  Kremlin  into  a  course 
of  international  conduct,  which  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  world.  By  stirring  up  class  warfare, 
subverting  free  governments,  and  employing  lies, 
intimidation,  and  conquest,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
pursued  a  policy  of  extending  its  control  without 
regard  to  the  sovereignty  of  other  nations  or  re- 
spect for  their  rights. 

This  policy  might  have  been  irresistible  if  it 
had  not  been  clearly  and  decisively  brought  to  the 
bar  of  world  opinion  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  proceedings  of  the  United  Nations,  time 
and  time  again,  have  proclaimed  to  the  world  that 
the  Soviets  have  not  lived  up  to  the  principles  of 
liberty,  morality,  justice,  and  peace  to  which  they 
profess  to  subscribe.  Through  the  United  Na- 
tions the  international  conscience  has  relentlessly 
exposed  and  sternly  resisted  the  attempts  of  the 
Kremlin  to  impose  a  rule  of  force  upon  the  peace- 
loving  nations  of  the  world. 

This  process  has  strengthened  freedom.  It  has 
given  courage  to  the  faint-hearted,  who  might 
otherwise  have  yielded  to  the  forces  of  commu- 
nism. It  has  presented  the  truth  to  those  who 
might  have  been  deceived  by  Communist  propa- 
ganda. And,  as  a  result,  the  principles  of  inter- 
national justice,  of  freedom  and  mutual  respect, 
still  exercise  a  far  greater  sway  over  the  minds  of 
men  than  the  false  beliefs  of  communism. 

By  itself,  of  course,  this  moral  function  of  the 
United  Nations  would  not  be  enough.  The  collec- 
tive conscience  of  the  world  is  not  enough  to  repel 
aggression  and  establish  order.  We  have  learned 
that  moral  judgments  must  be  supported  by  force 
to  be  effective.  This  is  why  we  went  into  Korea. 
We  were  right  in  what  we  did  in  Korea  in  June 
1950;  we  are  right  in  holding  firm  against  ag- 
gression there  now. 

Korea  might  have  been  the  end  of  the  United 
Nations.  When  the  aggression  began,  the  free 
nations  might  have  yielded  their  principles  and 
followed  the  dreary  road  of  appeasement  that,  in 
the  past,  had  led  from  Manchuria  to  Munich  and 
then  to  World  War  II.  But  Korea  had  the  op- 
posite effect.  When  the  Communist  aggressors 
brutally  violated  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the 
United  Nations  acted  with  unprecedented  speed 
and  rallied  the  international  conscience  to  meet 
the  challenge.  And,  with  our  country  proudly  in 
the  lead,  the  free  nations  went  into  the  conflict 
against  aggression. 

It  is  profoundly  heartening  to  remember  that 
far-off  Ethiopia,  which  had  been  one  of  the  first 
victims  of  the  fatal  policy  of  the  1930's,  sent  troops 


to  fight  in  Korea.     The  free  nations  now  unde 
stand  that  nobody  can  be  safe  anywhere  unle 
all  free  nations  hand  together  to  resist  agg; 
the  first  time  it  occurs. 

In  Korea  the  United  Nations  forces  have 
pelled  Communist  aggression,  they  have  fonj 
the  aggressors  to  abandon  their  objective 
negotiate  for  an  armistice,  and  they  have  deme 
strated  that  the  course  of  conquest  is  mortal 
dangerous.    The  success  of  the  United  Nations 
repelling  the  attack  in  Korea  has  given  the  fr 
world  time  to  build  its  defensive  strength  agaii 
Communist  aggression. 

We  are  working  to  strengthen  the  United  N:| 
tions  by  building  up  a  security  system  in  accor 
ance  with  the  purposes  of  the  Charter  that  wi 
protect  the  community  of  nations  against  aggre 
sion  from  any  source.  We  are  working,  in  ir 
portant  regions  of  the  world,  to  build  the  pilla 
of  this  collective  strength  through  the  North 
lantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  Rio  treaty,  and  tl 
security  treaties  in  the  Pacific.  All  this  is  beir 
done  under  the  Charter  as  a  means  of  fulfilling  tl 
United  Nations  purpose  of  maintaining  worl 
peace.  The  progress  we  have  made  since  th 
Korean  aggression  started  has  now  begun  to  ti 
the  scales  toward  real  security  for  ourselves  an 
all  other  peace-loving  peoples. 

Such  measures  are  necessary  to  meet  the  preser; 
threat  of  aggression.  But  we  cannot  admit  tbs 
mankind  must  suffer  forever  under  the  burden 
armaments  and  the  tensions  of  greatly  enlarge 
defense  programs.  We  must  try  in  every  way  nc 
only  to  settle  differences  peaceably  but  also 
lighten  the  load  of  defense  preparations.  In  thi 
task  the  United  Nations  is  the  most  important 
not  the  only  avenue  of  progress. 

On  October  24,  1950,  in  an  address  to  the  Ger 
eral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  I  outline 
the  principles  which  must  guide  disarmamer 
This  was  followed  up  by  concrete  proposals,  whic 
were  presented  at  the  1951  session  of  the  Genera 
Assembly  in  Paris.  These  proposals  involved 
world  census  of  armaments,  a  reduction  of  arma 
ments  and  armed  forces,  and  the  elimination  o 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  all  under  a  f  oolproo 
system  of  inspection.  The  Disarmament  Com 
mission  of  the  United  Nations  is  now  discussin 
these  proposals,  and  if  they  are  adopted  they  wil 
not  only  enhance  world  security  but  also  free  vas 
energies  and  resources  of  the  world  for  construe 
tive  ends.  This  program  of  disarmament  offers 
way  out  of  the  conflict  of  our  times.  If  the  Sovie 
Union  will  accept  it  in  good  faith,  it  will  be  pos 
sible  to  go  forward  at  the  same  time  to  reconci 
other  conflicting  national  interests  under  th 
principles  of  international  morality. 

These  disarmament  proposals  emphasize  ane^ 
that  our  objective  is  world  peace.  We  hope  tha 
the  day  will  come  when  the  Soviet  Union,  seein 
that  it  cannot  make  aggression  and  subversio 
work,  will  modify  its  policies  so  that  all  nation 
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D  live  together  peacefully  in  the  same  world. 
[jerefore  we  must  continue  to  test  Soviet  willing- 
iss  to  take  tangible  steps  toward  easing  interna- 
Dnal  tensions.  We  must  continue  to  keep  the 
>or  open  in  the  United  Nations  for  the  Soviet 
nion  to  join  the  great  majority  of  countries  on 
e  road  to  peace. 

Among  the  nations  of  the  free  world,  the  United 
ations  performs  the  valuable  function  of  settling 
spates  and  terminating  conflict.  It  has  been 
>tubly  successful  in  localizing  and  diminishing 
ingerous  situations  which  might  otherwise  have 
rn  the  free  world  apart  and  paved  the  way  for 
bmmunist  expansion.  In  Indonesia,  Palestine, 
id  Kashmir  the  United  Nations  stopped  serious 
jilting  and  persuaded  the  combatants  to  take 
eps  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  their  differ- 
oes.  In  many  other  cases  the  United  Nations 
is  prevented  disputes  from  erupting  into 
olonce. 

We  must  remember  that  the  challenge  of  inter- 
zonal lawlessness  is  not  only  military  but  also 
klitical  and  economic.  The  United  Nations  is 
'lping  dependent  peoples  to  move  toward  greater 
eedom.     The  United  Nations  is  taking  measures 

promote  extensive  international  progress  in 
oh  fields  as  agriculture,  communication  and 
asportation,  education,  health,  and  living 
andards.  Its  technical  assistance  programs  and 
ir  own  Point  Four  activities  are  providing 
lunatic  examples  of  tangible  accomplishments 

relatively  little  cost.  The  United  Nations  in 
is  way  is  helping  to  build  healthier  societies, 
lich  in  the  long  run  are  the  best  defense  against 
mmunism  and  the  best  guaranty  of  peace. 
During  the  past  seven  years  our  work  in  United 
Nations  has  been  carried  out  on  a  strictly  nonpar- 
eil basis.     Able  men  and  women  from  both  po- 

ical  parties  and  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
]  presented  this  country  in  the  General  Assembly. 
Nevertheless  partisan  attacks  have  been  made  on 
ie  United  Nations.  Some  of  these  attacks  are 
:  ade  in  a  spirit  of  impatience  that  can  only  lead 
1  the  holocaust  of  world-wide  war.  Most  of  those 
'  lio  urge  us  to  "go  it  alone"  are  blind  to  the  fact 
fat  such  a  course  would  destroy  the  solid  progress 
iward  world  peace  which  the  United  Nations  has 
J  ade  in  the  past  seven  years.     I  am  confident  that 

e  American  people  will  reject  these  voices  of 
<  spair.  We  can  win  peace,  but  we  cannot  win  it 
lone.  And,  above  all,  we  cannot  win  it  by  force 
i  one.  We  can  win  the  peace  only  by  continuing 
i  work  for  international  justice  and  morality 
i  rough  the  United  Nations. 


The  White  House, 
July  3, 1952. 

J/y  27,   1952 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  3 

I  have  sent  up  to  Congress  today  a  report  on  this 
country's  activities  in  the  United  Nations  during 
the  last  year. 

As  I  said  in  my  letter  of  transmittal,  I  believe 
the  United  Nations  is  the  mainstay  of  our  work 
to  build  a  peaceful  and  decent  world.  I  think 
the  United  Nations  is  vital  to  our  future  as  a  free 
nation.  I  am  sure  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of  political 
party,  support  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  asked  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  talk  about  the 
United  Nations  at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, and  she  has  kindly  consented  to  do  so. 
I  made  this  request  because  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has 
rendered  a  great  service  to  her  country  in  her 
work  at  the  United  Nations  and  because  I  want 
everyone  to  appreciate  clearly  what  the  United 
Nations  means  to  us. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Appointment  of  Officers 

John  Durnford  Jernegan  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  the  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African 
Affairs,  effective  July  1,  1952. 
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i.S.  Suspends  Publication  of  Russian-Language  Magazine  "Amerika" 


Toward  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  Depart- 
ent  of  State,  in  an  effort  to  improve  Russo- 
merican  understanding,  made  an  unprecedented 
"oposal  to  the  Soviet  Government.  It  proposed 
iat  an  official  U.S.  Government  magazine  be  cir- 
ilated  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Five  months  of 
igotiations  in  1943-44  finally  resulted  in  ap- 
•oval  of  the  magazine  Amerika  by  the  Soviet 
overnment.  The  U.S.S.R.  agreed  to  handle  cir- 
ilation  of  10,000  copies  through  its  own  distrib- 
;ing  agency,  Soyuzpechat. 

Amerika,  as  a  magazine  telling  of  American 
fe,  never  attacked  or  even  discussed  Soviet  in- 
itutions  or  policy.  However,  it  soon  became 
ident  that  the  Soviet  Government  was  disturbed 
i  the  existence  of  a  publication  permitting  its 
itizens  easy  and  frequent  comparison  between 
"fe  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
jremlin's  efforts  to  curtail  effectiveness  of 
merika  by  restricting  its  circulation  became  in- 
leasingly  drastic. 

•The  story  falls  into  three  phases:  (1)  Early 
inirishing:  tolerance  by  the  Soviet  Government 
.945-47)  ;  (2)  indirect  attack  by  intimidation 
i  readers :  the  mounting  anti- American  campaign 
947-52)  ;  and  (3)  direct  attack  by  cutting  dis- 
tibution  (1950-52). 

After  7  years  and  53  issues  of  publication,  the 
ppartment  of  State  has  reluctantly  decided  that 
lounting  Soviet  obstructions  to  Amerika' s  dis- 
libution  has  made  its  continued  publication 
Idesirable. 

Merance  by  the  Soviet  Government  C1945  47) 

The  first  issue  of  Amerika  appeared  in  January 
45.  Its  size  and  format  were  similar  to  that  of 
i/e  magazine.  Since  it  was  designed  with  a 
'•eople  to  people"  approach — to  bring  the  United 
flates  as  close  as  possible  to  Russians  who  could 
iver  go  there — it  contained  many  pictures,  in- 
( iding  color  photographs  on  the  cover  and  inside, 
hper  and  printing  typified  the  best  American 
tpographical  standards.  On  first  seeing  the 
i  igazine,  a  professional  Soviet  writer  commented 
tthusiastically : 
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Text  of  U.  S.  Note 

Press  release  553  dated  July  14 

The  Department  of  State  on  July  15  announced 
the  suspension  of  Amerika,  Russian-language  maga- 
zine produced  by  its  International  Information  Ad- 
ministration for  circulation  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  at  the  same  time  directed  the  U.S.S.R.  to  sus- 
pend Soviet  Embassy  publications  in  the  United 
States.  Soviet  publications  suspended  in  retaliation 
are  the  U.S.S.R.  Information  Bulletin,  supplements 
to  the  Bulletin,  and  pamphlets  distributed  by  tlie 
Soviet  Embassy.     The  text  of  the  U.S.  note  follows: 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  has  the  honor  to  state  that  it  has  been  instructed 
to  inform  the  Soviet  Government  that  publication 
of  the  magazine  "Amerika"  is  being  suspended 
immediately. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1949  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  the  Soviet  Government, 
through  its  agencies,  has  been  engaged  in  progres- 
sive restriction  of  the  full  distribution  and  free 
sale  of  the  magazine.  As  a  result  of  this  obstruc- 
tion the  number  of  copies  which  can  be  presumed 
to  reach  the  Soviet  public  has  become  so  small  as 
not  to  justify  a  continuation  of  this  effort  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  supply  Soviet 
readers  with  a  true  picture  of  American  life  and 
thus  to  promote  understanding  between  the  two 
peoples. 

In  view  of  the  evident  unwillingness  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  reciprocate  the  privileges  granted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  Soviet 
publications,  the  Soviet  Government  is  requested  to 
suspend  immediately  the  publication  and  distribu- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Information 
Bulletin  and  supplements  thereto.  The  distribution 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington of  pamphlets  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
Soviet  Government  or  its  organs  should  also  be 
suspended. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  con- 
sider resumption  of  the  publication  of  "Amerika"  at 
such  time  as  the  Soviet  Government  is  willing  to 
grant  the  magazine  the  same  freedom  of  publica- 
tion, distribution  and  sales  which  has  been  accorded 
Soviet  publications  in  the  United  States  and  to 
grant  to  representatives  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment facilities  which  would  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  verify  the  extent  of  distribution  actually 
made. 
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The  paper  must  come  from  the  United  States,  because 
there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  we 
cannot  match  this  magazine  at  all.  We  have  Ogonyek,1 
but  it  is  nothing  compared  to  Amerika. 

The  Moscow  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  catching  the  flavor  of  Amerika's  early  days 
in  Moscow,  reported  on  October  25,  1945: 

Sudden  quivers  of  excitement  shot  through  American 
offices  in  Moscow  yesterday.  Succession  of  visitors 
opened  doors  and  made  anxious  inquiries.  Telephones 
kept  buzzing.  What  had  happened  was  very  simple. 
Word  had  leaked  out  that  advance  copies  were  being 
distributed  of  the  third  issue  of  Amerika.  .  .  .  Naturally, 
everyone  wanted  a  copy  at  once.  .  .  .  No  advertising  and 
no  editorials.  Just  information  about  America.  .  .  . 
When  Amerika  appears  it  is  a  great  day  in  Moscow.  .  .  . 

And  the  correspondent  of  Time  magazine  cabled 
(issue  of  March  4, 1946)  : 

Amerika  was  hot  stuff.  Russians  liked  its  eye-filling  pic- 
tures of  Arizona  deserts,  Tva  dams,  the  white  steeples  of 
a  Connecticut  town,  Radio  City,  the  Bluegrass  country, 
the  Senate  in  session,  Manhattan's  garment  district. 


Evidences  of  Popularity 

In  content,  Amerika's  only  "formula"  was  to 
present  the  truth  about  life  in  the  United  States 
as  vividly  as  possible.  It  featured  profiles  of 
average  Americans — an  Iowa  farmer;  a  steel- 
worker  in  Gary,  Ind. ;  a  white-collar  girl  in  Chi- 
cago; an  Oklahoma  oil  worker;  a  country  doctor 
in  Colorado.  Advances  in  American  industry, 
science,  and  medicine  were  described  for  the  in- 
creasingly important  professional  groups  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Art,  music,  theater,  and  movies  were 
treated  regularly  for  culture-conscious  Soviet 
readers.  The  operation  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, its  labor  unions,  its  schools  and  colleges 
were  explained.  No  direct  comment  on  the  Soviet 
system  was  ever  made. 

Signs  of  Amerika's  popularity  soon  appeared. 
Newsstands  sold  out  their  copies  a  few  hours  after 
it  went  on  sale.  Would-be  readers  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  magazine  telephoned  the  American  Em- 
bassy for  copies.  Second-hand  copies  began  to 
be  privately  sold  on  the  street  above  the  original 
price  of  10  rubles ;  sometimes  single  pages  entered 
the  market.  The  magazine  even  came  to  be  used 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  On  one  occasion,  the 
promise  of  a  copy  was  the  only  lure  by  which  an 
American  official  could  persuade  a  reluctant  Soviet 
plumber  to  fix  his  bathtub.  A  woman  reader 
stated  that  a  doctor  refused  to  treat  her  unless  she 
could  supply  him  with  a  new  issue  of  the 
magazine. 

Despite  the  general  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Soviet  Government  on  contacts  between  Russians 
and  Americans,  many  comments  from  readers 
were  gathered  by  Russian-speaking  members  of 
the  American  Embassy  staff  in  the  course  of  con- 
versations with  Russians  on  trains,  in  parks,  be- 
tween acts  at  the  theater,  and  in  other  public 

1  Ogonyek  ("Little  Flame")  is  the  largest  and  most 
elaborate  picture-and-text  magazine  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
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places.    For  example,  an  article  on  commerc  1 
transoceanic  flying  elicited  approval  of  a  Sovt 
Air  Force  lieutenant  colonel,   who   particular! 
commented  on  safety  factors.     A  surgeon  was  iz\ 
cinated  by  the  pictures  of  operations  in  an  articl 
on  anesthesia  and  was  amazed  by  the  equipmel 
shown.     An  engineer  was  "astounded"  at  the  "i» 
possible"   things   being  done   with   plywood  j 
America,  as  reported  in  an  article  on  wood  pro. 
ucts.     A  university  professor,  when  asked  whil 
picture  of  the  United  States  Russians  believe 
that  presented  by  the  Soviet  press  or  as  portray 
in  Amerika — replied  that  they  distrust  their  ov1 
press  and  believe  Amerika. 

Reports'  from  Americans  on  the  Embassy  sti 
also  contained  these  observations  on  the  mag; 
zine's  circulation : 

I  was  passing  the  newsstand  on  the  corner  of  Gertz 
and  Nikitski  Streets  in  downtown  Moscow  as  issue  No. 
went  on  sale.  In  the  course  of  15  minutes,  almost  evt 
person  who  passed  the  stand  commented,  Ah,  Ameri 
est"  (Amerika  has  come).    All  copies  were  bought. 

Sunday  afternoon,  at  the  newsstand  near  the  Ma 
Theater,  there  was  a  line  of  15  people  waiting  to  buy  t 
magazine. 

A  spectator  at  a  football  match  between  the  Dynar 
and  Spartak  teams  read  a  copy  of  Amerika  between  t; 
halves.  His  neighbors  craned  their  necks  to  look  ov 
his  shoulder. 

A  conversation  was  overheard  in  a  post  office  betwe 
the  clerk  and  a  man  who  was  mailing  a  copy  of  Amerii 
to  his  brother  in  Alma  Ata  (Soviet  Central  Asia).  T 
man  impressed  on  the  clerk  that  this  was  a  copy 
Amerika  which  he  had  wrapped  carefully,  and  he  ask 
that  she  give  it  special  handling. 

A  tour  through  the  center  of  the  city  the  day  No.  :• 
went  on  sale  showed  that  many  persons  were  buying  copi 
and    that    some    were    reading    it    on    streets    and 
restaurants. 

A  Russian  was  seen  near  a  second-hand  book  sh< 
offering  several  old  issues  for  sale. 

Increase  from  10,000  to  50,000  Copies 

On  the  basis  of  the  broad  popularity  whk 
Amerika  quickly  achieved  with  Soviet  readers, 
was  obvious  that  the  circulation  of  10,000  copii 
allowed  by  the  Soviet  Government  under  the  orig 
nal  1944  agreement  was  far  short  of  satisfyir 
the  demand.  Therefore,  in  1946,  an  authorizatic 
to  increase  circulation  to  50,000  copies  was  r 
quested  from  the  Soviet  Government. 

After  the  sending  of  three  notes  and  an  on 
request  by  Ambassador  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  ai 
thorization  was  granted  in  a  note,  dated  Apr 
23,  1946,  from  S.  A.  Lozovski,  then  Deputy  Mil 
ister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  Ambassador  Smitl 
The  note  stated  that  the  distributing  agency  coul 
"undertake  the  distribution  of  50,000  copies  ( 
Amerika,  starting  June  1, 1946." 

After  this  increase  to  50,000  copies,  distributio 
of  the  magazine  was,  until  1949,  reasonably  satis 
factory.  Although  the  Soviet  Government  nev( 
complied  with  the  Embassy's  requests  for  a  natior 
wide  breakdown  of  circulation  figures,  there  ws 
evidence  that  Amerika  was  distributed  outsid 
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Ibecow.  The  Embassy  received  reports  in  1947 
ml  1948  that  the  magazine  was  being  sold  in  over 
©cities  and  towns,  including  Leningrad  (north- 
rn  Russia)  ;  Tiflis  and  Baku  (Caucasus)  ;  Khar- 
:ov  (Ukraine)  ;  and  Saratov  and  Stalingrad 
Volga  River). 

The  situation  in  1947  was  summed  up  by  Neal 
itanford,  correspondent  of  the  Christian  Science 
fonitor,  as  follows: 

Each  month  fifty  thousand  copies  are  put  on  sale  at 
newsstands  for  10  rubles.  .  .  .  They  are  said  to 
isappear,  however,  quicker  than  such  scarce  commodi- 
ies  as  butter  and  bananas  during  the  war.  If  the  Krein- 
n  would  permit  the  United  States  to  ship  more  copies 
ito  Russia  it  could  sell  five  or  ten  times  the  present 
umber.  The  scarcity  puts  a  real  premium  on  them,  so 
hat  second-,  third-,  fourth-,  and  even  fifth-hand  copies 
ell  on  the  "black  market"  at  several  times  the  original 
rice. 


ntimidation  of  Readers  (1947-52) 

During  the  spring  of  1947,  Soviet  propaganda 
lunched  a  virulent  attack  on  all  things  American, 
rhich  has  continued  ever  since  with  mounting  in- 
?nsity.  Am-erika's  popularity  with  Soviet  read- 
re  was  obviously  hampering  this  attack.  The 
ret  step  taken  to  combat  its  effect  was  a  series  of 
itter  criticisms  in  the  press,  aimed  at  deterring 
ioviet  citizens  from  buying  or  reading  the  maga- 
ine.  The  first  of  these  appeared  on  August  10, 
947.  in  the  journal  Culture  and  Life.  The  article, 
A  Catalog  of  Noisy  Advertisement"  set  the  pace 
or  tactics  used  throughout  the  campaign.  The 
rticle  stridently  and  contemptuously  dismissed 
[merika  as  vulgar,  false,  and  wicked;  it  admitted 
3  no  virtues  in  the  magazine. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Embassy  received  sev- 
ral  anonymous  telephone  calls  after  publication 
f  this  first  Culture  and  Life  article.  The  callers 
xpressed  the  hope  that  the  article  would  not  be 
ccepted  as  reflecting  "general  opinion"  of 
[merika. 

Since  that  time,  over  35  separate  press  attacks 
ave  appeared,  in  the  guise  of  "reviews"  of  single 
rticles  or  diatribes  against  the  magazine  as  a 
•hole.  The  usual  line  was  that  the  magazine 
as  "lying,"  "decadent,"  and  "rotten  bourgeois 
mrnalism." 

The  technique  was  to  use  an  Amerika  article  as 
springboard  for  a  polemic  against  some  phase  of 
jnerican  life,  rather  than  to  make  any  specific 
jfutation  of  the  article  in  question.  For  exam- 
le,  Pravda  of  June  4,  1951,  attacked  an  Amerika 
rticle  entitled  "Wages  and  Prices  in  the  United 
tates,"  which,  by  pointing  out  that  the  average 
fing  standard  in  the  United  States  had  improved 
0  percent  since  1940,  directly  contradicted  Soviet 
ropaganda  about  inevitable  depressions  and  pov- 
rty— tricken  workers.  The  Pravda  article  stated 
atl y :  "Almost  three-quarters  of  the  population 
f  the  U.S.  constitute  indigent  masses  who  are 
tarving  or  under  threat  of  starvation."  Accus- 
ig  the  magazine  of  giving  Soviet  readers  "Amer- 


ica in  saccharine  syrup,"  the  author,  David  Zaslov- 
sky,  leading  Soviet  "critic,"  accused  Amerika  of 
"telling  fairy  tales  on  wages  and  prices"  to  the 
Soviet  people,  who,  he  said,  "know  no  poverty  or 
unemployment,  but  only  grandiose  peaceful 
construction." 

There  was  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Government 
feared  Amerika!  s  competition  in  relation  to  Soviet 
magazines.  In  1948  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  gave  a  severe  dressing-down  to 
Ogonyek,  Amerikds  nearest  counterpart  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  charging  it  with  publishing  "sec- 
ond-rate articles,"  saying  that  it  "suffered  from 
monotony  and  lack  of  imagination,"  and  contained 
"too  many  small  photographs  and  few  colored 
photographs."  Ogonyek  was  ordered  to  "dras- 
tically improve  its  production,"  especially  in 
printing  more  and  better  color  pictures. 

In  addition  to  attempts  at  intimidation  through 
the  press,  direct  pressure  was  applied  to  readers. 
Cases  were  reported  of  purchasers  of  Amerika 
being  questioned  by  the  police  and  having  their 
copies  confiscated.  Readers  who  had  formerly 
called  at  the  Amerika  office,  located  in  a  building 
separate  from  the  Embassy  to  obtain  copies,  now 
ceased  to  do  so  since  a  policeman  was  stationed  at 
the  door.  In  1949  telephone  inquiries  about  the 
magazine,  formerly  averaging  10  or  20  a  week, 
abruptly  dropped  off  to  1  or  2  a  month.  Russians 
to  whom  copies  were  offered  on  trains  read  avidly 
as  in  the  past  but  were  more  careful  about  being 
seen  and  refused  to  carry  the  copies  home  with 
them. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  intimidation  cam- 
paign was  a  failure.  For  one  thing,  the  planners 
of  the  press  attacks  failed  to  realize  that  this  press 
attention  helped  to  publicize  the  magazine  and 
increased  demand  for  it.  When  they  realized 
this,  the  frequency  of  the  attacks  diminished. 
Basically,  however,  intimidation  failed  because 
there  were  too  many  enthusiastic  readers  willing 
to  take  some  risk  to  obtain  Amerika.  These  "reg- 
ulars" had  come  to  depend  upon  the  magazine. 

Although  the  press  attacks  and  other  methods 
of  attempted  intimidation  continued,  stronger 
measures  were  needed  to  cut  off  Amerika  at  the 
source. 

Distribution  Cut  (1950-52) 

In  December  1949  the  Soviet  distributing 
agency  abruptly  informed  the  Embassy  that  "un- 
sold copies"  of  Amerika  would  henceforth  be  re- 
turned. This  was  the  first  intimation  of  any 
sort  from  the  Soviet  Government  that  the  maga- 
zine had  been  anything  other  than  a  complete 
sell-out;  during  the  previous  5  years,  every  issue 
had  been  paid  for  in  full.  The  Embassy,  there- 
fore, replied  by  asking  the  distributor  to  supply 
details  as  to  national  distribution  and  number  of 
copies  sold,  citing  extreme  inadequacies  in  distri- 
bution which  had  developed  outside  of  Moscow, 
specifically  in  the  city  of  Vladivostok,  where  offi- 
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cials  of  the  American  consulate  (since  closed,  but 
then  the  only  center  of  U.S.  personnel  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  outside  of  Moscow)  had  never  been  able 
to  observe  the  magazine  on  sale.  The  distributor's 
answer,  dated  February  11,  1950,  stated  that 
Amerika  was  sold  in  "70  cities  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
including  all  the  largest  centers''  and  that  "in 
every  one  of  these  cities  Amerika  magazine  is  on 
sale  at  from  3  to  50  newsstands,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  city."  No  information  was  given  as  to 
which  cities  were  involved,  or  how  many  copies 
went  to  each. 

Regarding  the  number  of  copies  sold,  the  dis- 
tributor cited  figures  purporting  to  show  a  pro- 
gressive decline  in  circulation  during  the  year 
1949  of  almost  50  percent.  Throughout  this 
period,  when  sales  were  alleged  to  have  "declined," 
the  distributor  had  continued  to  pay  in  full  for 
each  issue. 

Such  a  sudden  "drop  in  sales"  of  a  magazine 
which  had  an  established  readership  and  popu- 
larity over  a  5-year  period  seemed  quite  implau- 
sible to  Embassy  officials,  especially  since  they  con- 
tinued to  receive  enthusiastic  comments  from 
readers ;  vendors  were  still  to  be  observed  selling 
second-hand  copies  on  the  streets  of  Moscow,  and 
during  1949  the  Soviet  authorities  issued  nine 
separate  attacks  on  the  magazine  in  their  press 
and  radio. 

Embassy  Protests  to  Foreign  Ministry 

In  a  note  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  dated  March 
21, 1950,  Ambassador  Alan  Kirk  said  that  the  dis- 
tributor's reply  was  unsatisfactory,  that  distribu- 
tion methods  were  inadequate,  and  that  "all  in- 
formation at  the  Embassy's  disposal  indicates  that 
well  over  50,000  copies  could  be  sold  in  the  Soviet 
Union  if  distribution  were  made  in  a  satisfactory 
manner."  The  note  also  referred  to  the  absence 
of  copies  at  Vladivostok,  and  reminded  the  Min- 
istry that  the  Soviet  Government  was  "distribut- 
ing freely  in  the  United  States  an  official  publica- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington  and 
other  information  media." 

The  Ministry's  reply,  dated  March  31,  1950,  re- 
peated the  distributor's  statement  that  Amerika 
was  distributed  in  70  cities  but  named  only  Vladi- 
vostok; denied  that  any  deterioration  of  distri- 
bution had  occurred;  referred  to  a  "fall  in 
demand"  for  the  magazine ;  and  stated  that  "the 
Ministry  cannot  have  influence  for  increasing  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  Soviet  citizens  for  the  maga- 
zine Amerika:''  Allegations  were  also  made  that 
the  distribution  of  the  Soviet  Embassy's  Informa- 
tion Bulletin  was  not  free  and  that  "U.S.  officials 
systematically  put  obstacles  in  the  path  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  Information  Bulletin:''  (This 
latter  charge  may  have  been  based  on  the  fact  that 
certain  schools  and  libraries  in  the  United  States, 
entirely  of  their  own  volition,  had  removed  the 
Soviet  Bulletin  from  their  shelves  and  asked  that 
their  names  be  stricken  from  the  distribution  list.) 
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In  its  reply,  dated  May  M.  1950,  the  UniM 
States  Government  expressed  regret  that  U 
Soviet  Government  appeared  unwilling  to  c|n 
tinue  to  carry  out  the  ]<)1<)  arrangement  to  <s 
tribute  50,000  copies.  It  stated  that  it  was  "1 
possible  to  accept"  the  Ministry's  statements! 
lack  of  reader  interest  in  Amerika.  This  GoveE 
ment  also  announced  a  price  cut  from  10  \M 
rubles  as  a  measure  to  give  the  magazine  mafi 
mum  availability.  Ambassador  Kirk's  /  te 
summed  up  the  situation,  as  follows  : 

My  government,  which  in  the  present  instance  a.'hj 
the  past,  desires  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  dev{ 
and  increase  exchange  of  ideas  between  our  countrj 
sincerely   hopes   that   the   Soviet   government   will    slj 
itself  more  cooperative  regarding  this  magazine  thai 
has  with   regard   to   other  suggestions  for  cultural 
change  in  recent  years. 

A  reply  from  the  Foreign  Ministry  on  June 
1950,  denied  that  an  agreement  ever  existed 
distribute  50,000  copies.     It  stated  that  questi.| 
regarding  the  magazine's  circulation  were  matt 
"having  a  commercial  character"  and  hence  w 
not  in  the  province  of  the  Ministry  but  sho 
be  taken  up  with  the  distributor.     The  note  clos_ 
with  the  statement  that  "on  the  part  of  the  Sovj 
government  there  has  not  been  and  is  no  prohi  1 
tion  or  limitation  whatever  of  the  free  sale  of  j 
magazine  Amerika  in  the  U.S.S.  R." 

The  U.S.  reply,  dated  August  25,  1950,  stall 
that  the  U.S.  Government  could  not  agree  tlj 
there  had  never  been  any  prohibition  or  limitatij 
on  free  sale  of  Amerika  in  the  past  but  express 
the  hope  that  Moscow  would  speedily  validate 
claim  to  that  effect.     Furthermore,  in  view  of  t 
statement  that  questions  of  circulation  were  in  t 
province  of  the  distributor,  the  Ministry  was  : 
formed  that  the  Embassy  "is  presenting  a  series 
suggestions  for  improving  and  extending  the  d 
tribution  of  the  magazine  Amerika.''''    The  n( 
concluded : 

My  government  understands  that,  in  the  light  of  l 
statement  that  there  is  no  limitation  on  the  free  sale  I 
Amerika,  the  Soviet  government  will  place  no  obstacles 
the  path  of  this  further  American  attempt  to  increi 
understanding  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  between  t 
American  people  and  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R. 


Negotiations  With  Distributor 

On  August  2,  1950,  a  series  of  proposals  t 
better  distribution  of  the  magazine  was  made 
the    distributing    agent,     Soyuzpechat.      The 
included : 

1.  Distribution  at  more  than  the  20  newsstan. 
in  Moscow  then  being  supplied  and  increasing  t) 
distribution  outside  of  Moscow. 

2.  Advertising  the  magazine  both  in  Ameru 
itself  and  in  the  Soviet  press. 

3.  Use  of  posters  and  placards  at  newsstands. 

4.  Institution  of  subscriptions  in  addition 
newsstand  sale. 

In  a  conversation  during  which  a  memorandu 
containing  these  proposals   was   submitted,  tl 
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sad  of  Soyuzpechat  requested  that  the  Embassy 
eporl  details  of  unsatisfactory  distribution  as 
bey  arose.  On  September 29,  1950,  and  February 
7,  1951,  the  Embassy  gave  detailed  reports  to 
loyuzpechal  of  declining  distribution  both  in  and 
Btside  of  Moscow.     The  reports  showed  that  over 

period  of  more  than  a  year  the  magazine  had 
■ecu  offered  at  fewer  and  fewer  Moscow  news- 
tands,  dropping  from  20  to  an  average  of  3  or  4; 
ravelerssaw  none  in  other  cities. 

On  April  17, 1951,  the  Embassy  summarized  the 
fidence : 

The  Embassy  can  only  conclude  that  the  distributor 
as  deliberately  embarked  on  a  campaign  of  dilatoriness 
[l  handling  the  magazine,  and  of  limiting  its  distribution, 
'he  Embassy  would  welcome  your  assurances  that  you 
re  prepared  to  distribute  the  magazine  properly  for 
ale  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  May  15, 1951,  the  Embassy  received  a  belated 
eply  from  the  distributor  to  its  three  letters, 
^he  letter  read  in  full : 

I  received  your  letter  of  April  17.  Measures  have  been 
■ken  by  Soyuzpechat  to  remove  existing  technical  defects 
n  the  distribution  of  the  magazine  through  our  retail 
etwork. 

This  brief  and  somewhat  vague  reply  was,  not- 
vithstanding,  the  first  admission  that  the  maldis- 
ribution  charged  by  the  Embassy  existed. 

On  June  14,  1951,  the  Embassy  protested  to 
Soyuzpechat  that  issue  46  of  Ameiika,  which  con- 
ained  the  article  on  "Wages  and  Prices  in  the 

nited  States,"  attacked  in  Pravda,  had  been 
•emoved  from  circulation  by  the  Soviets  shortly 
ifter  the  attack  appeared. 

On  July  10,  1951,  the  Embassy  protested  the 
lelay  in  reporting  on  sales.  Reports  on  the  last 
iix  issues  had  been  delayed  from  100  to  300  days 
'ifter  receipt  of  the  issue  by  Soyuzpechat.  Nor- 
mally they  should  have  been  available  the  follow- 
ng  month.  On  July  18,  Soyuzpechat  reported 
>n  sales  of  five  of  the  six  issues  in  the  following 
etter : 

Figures  were  not  reported  to  you  previously,  since  this 
inestion  is  connected  with  the  receipt  of  reports  from 
ocal  agencies ;  i.e.,  from  70  cities  in  which  the  magazine 
s  distributed. 

On  August  3, 1951,  the  Embassy  again  requested 
in  answer  to  its  proposals  for  improving  distribu- 
ion,  submitted  almost  a  year  before.  In  an  at- 
empt  to  elicit  some  sort  of  answer  from  Soyuz- 
>echat  on  national  distribution  more  explicit  than 
he  oft-repeated  "70  cities,"  Soyuzpechat  was 
isked  to  supply  details  on  distribution  in  the  fol- 
owing  15  cities,  including  the  largest  centers  in 
'he  U.S.S.R. : 


Moscow 

Leningrad 

Gorki 

Rostov 

Stalingrad 

Sverdlovsk 

Novosibirsk 

Kharkov- 


Kiev 

Odessa 

Dnepropetrovsk 

Minsk 

Baku 

Tbilisi 

Erivan 


A  reply  to  this  letter  was  received  on  August 
17.  Soyuzpechat  again  offered  its  standard  reply : 
"The  magazine  Amerika  is  distributed  in  more 
than  70  cities  in  the  U.S.S.R.  .  .  ."  No  further 
details  were  given.  However,  after  a  year's  delay, 
the  letter  gave  replies  to  the  Embassy's  proposals 
for  improvement  of  distribution.  These  were  as 
follows : 

On  subscriptions:  "Distribution  by  subscrip- 
tion was  not  agreed  on."  (This  was  interpreted 
to  mean:  "Since  there  was  no  mention  of  sub- 
scriptions in  the  original  agreement,  we  can  never 
discuss  the  question".) 

On  advertising:  "In  regard  to  the  hundreds  of 
magazines  published  in  Moscow,  the  practice  of 
advertising  them  does  not  exist."  This  statement 
simply  is  not  true.  Advertisements  of  forth- 
coming publications  are  frequently  carried  in 
Soviet  periodicals  and  newspapers. 

On  November  20,  1951,  the  Embassy  made  a 
last  attempt  to  obtain  information  on  Amerikd's 
distribution.  Soyuzpechat  was  reminded  that  it 
had  ignored  the  Embassy's  request  of  August  3 
for  a  breakdown  of  circulation  for  15  of  the  major 
cities  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  request  was  repeated. 

In  Soyuzpechat's  reply  dated  December  6,  1951, 
this  query  again  was  ignored  completely. 

Further  "Decline  in  Sales" 

While  the  above-described  negotiations  were 
going  on,  sales  figures,  as  belatedly  reported  by 
Soyuzpechat,  had  been  steadily  declining.  From 
27,000  in  December  1949,  alleged  "sales"  decreased 
to  a  low  of  14,000  as  of  March  1952  and  13,000  in 
June  1952.  During  the  same  period,  unofficial  re- 
ports received  by  the  Embassy  showed  that  not 
a  single  copy  was  on  sale  in  cities  other  than 
Moscow.  Thus,  it  appeared  questionable  whether 
even  13,000  copies  were  being  distributed  by 
Soyuzpechat  as  claimed  in  statements  to  the 
Embassy. 

Meanwhile,  the  "unsold"  copies  returned  by  the 
Soviets  have  been  used  in  countries  outside  the 
U.S.S.R  to  reach  emigres  and  escapees  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  satellites.  During  the  first  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviets  in  the  spring  of  1950, 
a  world-wide  survey  was  made  to  determine  the 
most  useful  outlets  for  returned  copies.  This  dis- 
closed a  potential  audience  of  at  least  200,000  Rus- 
sian and  other  Slavic  peoples  who  could  read 
Russian.  Returned  copies,  ranging  from  25,000 
to  35,000  an  issue,  have  been  distributed  to  these 
groups  in  such  countries  as  Germany,  Iran,  Israel, 
Brazil,  Greece,  Sweden,  and  Argentina. 

Censorship 

As  an  absolute  condition  to  the  admission  of 
any  such  publication  from  America,  the  Kremlin 
had  insisted  that  all  copy  for  Amerika  be  subject 
to  precensorship  in  Moscow.  Vyacheslav  M. 
Molotov  explained  that  this  censorship  was  "purely 
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a  wartime  emergency  measure."  For  C  years, 
however,  censorship  was  not  a  problem,  since  the 
censor's  cuts  were  rare  and  consisted  of  only  a 
sentence  or  two  at  a  time.  In  1951,  however  the 
censor  started  on  a  new  policy  of  rejecting  entire 
articles.  One  of  these,  "The  World's  Conscience," 
consisted  of  the  full  text  of  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights.  Another  was  a 
comparison  of  the  operation  of  public  opinion  in 
democracy  and  dictatorship,  using  Nazi  Germany 
as  the  example  of  the  latter.  The  third  was  a 
biographical  article  on  William  Saroyan. 

The  method  of  rejection  used  by  the  censor  was 
simply  failure  to  return  the  texts  of  these  articles. 
When  the  Embassy  requested  their  return  with 
written  notation  of  rejection,  the  censor  refused. 
When  the  Embassy  repeatedly  telephoned  to  ask 
him  the  reason  for  rejection,  he  refused  to  come 
to  the  telephone  and  callers  were  referred  to  a 
clerk.  The  clerk  finally  stated,  still  over  the  tele- 
phone and  not  in  writing,  that  the  articles  were 
rejected  because  they  were  "not  objective." 

Conclusion 

Despite  the  Soviet  Government's  reports  of  de- 
clining circulation  over  the  past  6  months,  De- 
partment of  State  officials  believed  that  it  might 
still  be  reaching  some  Russians  and  were  reluctant 
to  suspend  publication.  However,  the  mounting 
restrictions  placed  on  distribution  and  the  lack 
of  evidence  that  it  was  reaching  any  Russian 
readers  led  to  the  decision  that  suspension  would 
be  m  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  at  this 
time.  The  Department  is  ready  to  resume  publi- 
cation as  soon  as  the  Soviet  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  permit  free  circulation  in  the  U.S.S  R 


Secretary's  Impressions  of 
His  Recent  Visit  Abroad 

Press  release  559  dated  July  16 

At  his  press  conference  on  July  16,  Secretary 
Acheson  made  the  following  extemporaneous  re- 
marks concerning  the  impressions  he  gained  dur- 
ing his  recent  visit  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Berlin 
Vienna,  and  Brazil: 

I  suppose  what  is  useful  to  talk  about  is  not  so 
much  an  itinerary  but  outstanding  impressions. 

The  meetings  that  I  had,  the  discussions  that  I 
had  in  England,  were  primarily  business  dis- 
cussions. Those  are  pretty  well  covered  by  the 
note  which  has  come  out  in  answer  to  the  Russian 
note  on  Germany  so  I  won't  dwell  on  those.1    It 

*  For  text  of  the  July  10  tripartite  note  on  Germany,  see 
Bui  i.etin  of  July  21, 1952,  p.  92. 
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is  the  sort  of  meeting  which  we  have  had  mi 
times  before. 

The  visits  to  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Brazil  wi 
not  tor  the  purpose  of  conducting  business  Th 
were  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  Cabinet  offid 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  go 
these  various  countries  because  they  wished 
come,  and  invited  me  to  come,  as  an  exp, 
in  my  presence  of  the  great  interests  of  the  G 
ernment  of  the  United  States  in  the  peoples 
Berlin  the  peoples  of  Vienna,  and  in  our  grJ 
sister  Republic  of  Brazil.  1 

Now  the  impression  that  I  get  from  that  is  fj 
tremendous  confidence,  certainly  in  these  the 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  tremendous  friendsh 
which  exists  there  for  the  United  States— the  b 
lief  m  the  power  of  the  United  States,  the  disi 
terestedness  of  the  United  States,  our  desire  to 
helpful  and  friendly  and  not  to  impose  ours* 
upon  others.  That  stood  out  in  all  three  of  the 
places. 

There  is  great  trust  and  great  confidence  in  I 
and  I  wish  everybody  in  the  United  States  cou, 
realize  that  fully,  because  it  brings  to  us  a  corn 
ative  responsibility  that  we  should  perform  in 
way  which  is  worthy  of  that  confidence  and  th 
trust. 

The  atmosphere  in  all  of  these  places  was  di 
ferent.  I  don't  think  that  I  have  ever  been 
the  presence  of  such  an  impressive  assembly  i 
there  was  m  the  great  square  in  Berlin  when  v 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  American  Library 
It  was  estimated  that  upwards  of  90,000  Germai 
were  standing  in  the  sun  through  quite  a  Ion 
ceremony  on  a  hot  day,  while  the  mayor,  varioi 
other  dignitaries  of  the  citv,  the  High  Commi 
sioner,  John  J.  McCloy,  and  I  made  speeches    TI 

nA°n^WaS  la1ld  and  for  over  an  hour  in  the  hot  su 
yo,000  people  stood  there  warmly  applauding  o 
certain  occasions. 

After  this  was  all  over,  there  were  crowds  o 
people  that  gathered  around  McCloy  and  m« 
many  of  them  coming  from  the  Soviet  areas  o 
Germany— people  pushing  at  me  their  passport* 
or  their  travel  papers  to  indicate  that  they  lived  ii 
the  eastern  sector  of  Berlin,  or  in  the  Sovie 
sector  somewhere,  and  asking  for  a  word  or  some 
thing,  some  expression,  some  chance  to  talk  witl 
me  for  a  moment  or  two.  One  old  lady  said  tha 
this  was  something  that  she  was  going  to  cherisl 
for  months  and  months  and  months— this  woulc 
be  the  thing  that  she  would  think  over  to  give  her 
self  hope ;  that  she  had  spoken  to  me  and  that 
represented  America. 

It  was  very  impressive :  the  grim  determinatior 
of  those  Berliners  to  stay  with  it,  to  hold  on  tc 
their  freedom.  It  was  a  great  experience,  a  greal 
thing  to  see.     I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  anc 

'For  text  of  the  Secretary's  remarks  on  this  occasioD 
see  ibid.,  July  7,  1952,  p.  3. 
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t<  with  the  mayor  and  most  of  the  submayors 
ho  western  sectors  of  Berlin  at  dinner  the  night 
ri  ore.  We  did  not  attempt  to  transact  any  busi- 
\b  but  we  talked,  got  an  understanding  of  one 
ether's  point  of  view.  From  there  we  went  to 
bona. 

itn  Vienna  one  had  the  same  feeling  of  determi- 
*ion.  The  situation  was  not  as  exposed  in 
enna  because  the  Government  of  Austria  is 
srating  in  the  Soviet  parts  of  Austria,  but  there 
s  the  same  determination  to  maintain  their  f  ree- 
n,  and  the  same  attitude  that  the  Russian  oc- 
>ation  was  a  passing  thing,  that  it  was  not 
epted  as  anything  permanent. 
:  met  with  the  President  of  Austria,  who  is  a 
st  distinguished  and  fine  gentleman  indeed,  and 
ted  with  Chancellor  Leopold  Figl,  the  Vice 
ancellor,  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  many  mem- 
s  of  the  party.  I  was  there  only  two  nights 
1  one  day,  but  I  saw  a  vast  number  of  people, 
'erhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  things  to  me 
3  coming  into  Vienna.  We  landed  at  our  air- 
•t,  which  is  in  the  Soviet  area — it's  20  miles  out 
Tienna.  And  we  came  in  on  the  railroad.  The 
in  consisted  of  a  locomotive,  a  baggage  car,  and 
i  sort  of  observation  coach  at  the  back  with 
»e  glass  windows.  It  was  a  Sunday  and  people 
re  out,  either  bathing  or  boating  on  the  Danube 
playing  games  in  a  sort  of  park  area  between 
railway  track  and  the  Danube.  There  were 
at  crowds  of  people  and  as  our  train  came 
ng— sometimes  just  along  the  railroad  track, 
other  times  at  crossroads  or  little  stations  or 
ere  the  train  would  go  through  a  small  village — 
all  the  backyards  and  up  on  the  roofs  of  the 
lses  there  were  masses  of  people  waving  hand- 
chiefs,  towels,  flags,  everything  at  this  train 
it  went  by. 

n  some  little  places,  signs  woven  out  of  flowers 
t  said  "Welcome"  were  put  up.  You  would 
in  the  background  some  Russian  soldiers  walk- 
;  about.  But  nobody  paid  any  attention  to 
t.  These  crowds  were  expressing  a  cordial, 
rm,  friendly  attitude  toward  us. 
^he  Chancellor  kept  saying  at  our  meetings  in 
stria  that  I  was  the  first  Cabinet  officer  in  the 
ole  history  of  the  United  States  who  had  ever 
ited  Austria ;  that  he  was  the  first  head  of  the 
yernment  of  Austria  who  had  ever  visited  the 
ited  States.  This  was  a  symbolic  thing  which 
night  comfort  and  reassurance  to  the  Austrian 
cials  and  the  Austrian  people.  It  was  some- 
ng  which  I  was  profoundly  happy  that  I  had 
ie — this  visit  to  Austria. 

Vfter  that  day  and  two  evenings,  we  left  on 
•  long  journey  to  Brazil.  The  evenings  were 
)ically  Viennese,  very  charming.  The  first 
ming  we  were  there  the  Chancellor  had  a  per- 
mance  of  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  in  the  little 
•ater  in  the  Winter  Palace  which  had  been  built 
N  the  Emperor  for  the  performance  of  Mozart. 
[  is  performance  was  beautifully  done,  exquisitely 


done.  And  afterwards  we  met  the  artists  and  had 
supper  with  them. 

The  next  evening  he  had  a  dinner  for  us,  and 
after  the  dinner  some  artists  from  the  opera  sang 
and  then  he  had  a  surprise  for  us,  and  the  surprise 
was  a  performance  by  the  children  who  were  in  the 
Ballet  School  in  the  Vienna  Opera,  the  Children's 
Ballet.  These  little  girls  who  I  suppose  were  6, 
7,  or  8  years  old  put  on  a  most  charming  and 
delightful  ballet,  which  was  beautifully  done. 

From  Vienna  we  had  two  hard  days  of  flying, 
one  long  day  across  the  Alps,  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean, along  the  coast  of  Africa,  leaving  at  about 
nine  in  the  morning  and  getting  into  Dakar  at 
about  ten  at  night.  We  had  a  very  brief  look  at 
Dakar,  which  is  a  most  impressive  city.  The 
French  are  doing  great  things  in  Dakar.  A 
beautiful  city  is  arising  on  this  hot  West  Coast 
of  Africa.  All  sorts  of  housing  developments  are 
going  on  for  the  people.  You  see  on  one  side  of 
the  road  what  is  left  of  some  primitive  sort  of 
brush  and  straw  shacks  which  are  being  removed 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  the  French 
are  building  very  neat,  fine,  little  cement  houses, 
and  as  they  clear  away  one  of  these  old  shacks 
they  replace  it  with  the  new,  clean,  painted  cement 
structures.  Great  school  buildings  are  going  up 
all  the  way  out  from  Dakar  to  the  airport.  It  was 
very  interesting  to  me.  We  stayed  with,  and  I 
had  most  interesting  talks  with,  a  most  able  and 
energetic  French  High  Commissioner. 

We  then  flew  to  Brazil,  and  again,  without  going 
into  details,  what  struck  me  so  forcefully  in 
Brazil  was  the  warmth,  the  cordiality,  the  friendli- 
ness, with  which  I  was  received  by  all  the  Govern- 
ment people — President  Getulio  Vargas;  the 
Foreign  Minister,  Nevas  da  Fontoura ;  the  Finance 
Minister,  Horacio  Lafer;  the  head  of  the  Banco 
do  Brasil,  Mr.  Ricardo  Jaffet.3  All  these  people 
were  warm  and  friendly  and  cordial,  but  every- 
where on  the  streets  there  were  crowds  of  people 
who  were  equally  warm  and  cordial.  And  that 
is  one  outstanding  impression.  There  is  affection, 
regard,  for  the  United  States  and  a  complete  lack 
of  any  worry  about  our  attempting  to  dominate 
or  impose. 

The  other  great  impressions  I  received  were  of 
the  vigor  and  vitality  and  growth  of  Brazil.  One 
knows  this,  one  looks  at  the  map,  one  reads  re- 
ports. But  to  fly  over  it  all  day  long  from  early 
morning  until  it  gets  dark — every  different  kind 
of  country — to  see  and  hear  the  reports  of  the 
Joint  Commission  as  to  the  colossal  resources 
which  are  being  discovered ;  to  see  the  energy  and 
beauty  of  Rio,  and  then  go  to  Sao  Paulo  and  see  a 
city  which  is  now  2.5  million,  which  has  grown  a 
million  in  the  last  few  years,  and  which  has  almost 
any  industry  that  you  can  think  of  located  there; 
this  just  boiling  ahead  with  terrific  power  and 

3  For  texts  of  addresses  made  by  Secretary  Acheson  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  at  Sao  Paulo,  see  ibid.,  July  14,  1952, 
p.  47,  and  July  21,  1952,  p.  87. 
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terrific  energy — what  you  see  here  is  a  country 
already  great,  which  is  entering  upon  a  period  of 
development  to  which  you  can  see  no  end.  There 
are  no  limits  to  the  possibilities  of  (his  country. 

I  met  with  the  Joint  Commission  made  up  half 
of  Americans  and  half  of  Brazilians,  who  are 
working  out  projects  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  International  Bank 
and  others  here  in  the  United  States.  Here  I  was 
struck  by  the  great  competence  of  everybody  in- 
volved. We  have  under  the  leadership  of  Eddie 
Miller4  here  sent  down  competent  men  to  work 
on  the  United  States  side,  and  they  are  certainly 
matched  and  pushed  hard  by  the  competent  people 
which  the  Brazilians  have  put  on  the  Brazilian 
side — engineers,  economists,  sociologists  of  the 
greatest  ability.  And  they  have  gone  about  this 
thing  in  a  most  intelligent  way. 

You  can  be  utterly  flummoxed  by  the  vastness 
of  the  problem  if  you  start  sitting  down  and 
deciding  everything  that  should  be  done  to  de- 
velop Brazil.  In  the  first  place,  you  would  be 
wrong — you  couldn't,  your  mind  couldn't  encom- 


pass it;  it's  too  vast  a  problem,  So  what  the  Joir 
Commission  undertook  to  do  wot  to  concentral 

on  those  things  which  must  be  done  in  order  t 
permit  the  great  development  which  will  con 
from  private  effort  and  private  initiative;  an, 
those  things  which  have  to  be  done  are  t  he  creat  io 
of  power,  creation  of  transport,  and  the  creatii 
of  harbors.  If  you  can  do  those  things,  none  I 
which  are  for  the  best  opportunities  for  privat 
investment,  then  you  have  laid  a  foundation  wher 
anything  can  happen  through  private  effort  an 
that's  where  the  Joint  Commission  is  concent  rJ 
ing  its  effort,  and  that  is  where  the  two  banks  ai 
concentrating  their  effort.  And  it's  ahead 
having  tremendous  results. 

Well,  as  I  say,  the  outstanding  impressions  o 
my  trip  to  Brazil  were  the  great  friendliness  a 
the  Brazilian  people,  officials,  and  private  citi 
zens — the  belief  that  we  have  a  great  friend  an 
a  great  ally  in  Brazil,  and  the  terrific  possibilitie 
of  that  country,  both  in  the  present  and  in  th 
future. 

That  is  a  brief  resume  of  impressions. 


Progress  Toward  European  Integration 

TENTH  QUARTERLY  REPORT  OF  THE  U.S.  HIGH  COMMISSIONER  FOR  GERMANY 


On  March  31  John  J.  McCloy,  U.S.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Germany,  submitted  to  Secretary 
Acheson  and  to  Mutual  Security  Director  W. 
Averell  Harriman  his  10th  Quarterly  Report  on 
Germany  for  the  period  January  1-March  SI, 
1952.  The  report  was  released  to  the  press  in 
Washington  on  July  11.  It  contains  sections  en- 
titled Decisive  Steps  Toward  European  Unity, 
The  Contractual  Agreements,  Negotiating  a  West 
German  Financial  Contribution  to  Western  De- 
fense, Southwest  State  Elections,  Berlin  Guards 
Its  Heritage,  The  American  Houses  in  Germany, 
and  West  Germany''s  Stranded  People.  The  last- 
named  section,  which  summarizes  the  postwar 
refugee  problem,  is  reprinted  here,  together  with 
Mr.  McCloy\s  letter  of  transmittal  to  Secretary 
Acheson  and  Mr.  Harriman. 

LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  my  Tenth 
Quarterly  Report  covering  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  March  31,  1952. 

Notwithstanding  its  tensions  and  dramatic  de- 

*  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs, 
Edward  (I.  Miller,  Jr. 
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velopments  of  international  scope,  this  perioc 
marked  significant  progress  and  again  demon  I 
strated  that  the  idea  of  integration  was  beginnin§,I 
to  take  roots  in  Western  Europe.  The  fact  thai  I 
attempts,  though  still  undeveloped,  were  agairj 
made  to  remove  the  Saar  question  as  a  constant 
irritant  in  Franco-German  relations  was  a  ho 
ful  sign,  particularly  as  many  of  the  propos 
solutions  involved  a  so-called  European  deali 
with  the  issue;  the  Nato  Council  at  its  Lisbon 
meeting  settled  a  series  of  difficult  problems  in- 1 
eluding  the  relationship  between  Nato  and  Edc:| 
the  German  financial  contribution  to  defense  was  [ 
subsequently  agreed  upon;  and  both  the  Federal,! 
Lower  House  and  the  French  National  Assembly.  I 
although  with  reservations,  empowered  their  gov-.  I 
ernments  to  proceed  with  the  already  far-ad- 1 
vanced  negotiations  on  the  establishment  of  the  [ 
European  Defense  Force.  The  rather  enticing  I 
Soviet  offer  for  German  unity  of  March  10,1  ob- 
viously calculated  to  disrupt  the  progress  of  con-  J 
tractual  negotiations  with  the  Federal  Republic,  l 
thus  far  failed  to  produce  the  effect  desired  by  the  J 
Communist  world,  though  it  did  prompt  serious  J 
Allied  reexamination  of  the  terms  upon  which 

]  Bulletin  of  Apr.  7,  1952,  p.  531. 
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plication  could  be  safely  advanced.  The  con- 
Lctual  arrangements  were  moving  steadily  to- 
Ird  conclusion.  The  economic  situation  looked 
Ight;  production  indices  continued  to  be  high, 
ISe  unemployment  was  on  the  downgrade. 
I'lie  Saar  question  lias  long  been  a  serious  ob- 
Lcle  to  the  building  of  harmonious  relations  be- 
ven  France  and  the  German  Federal  Republic. 
lose  Franco-German  cooperation  is  the  key- 
dme  in  the  development  of  such  supra-national 
pncies  as  the  Schuman  Plan  and  the  Edc  on 
iich  European  integration  hinges,  the  obstacle 
parent  in  a  disturbed  Saar  issue  remains  ap- 
Jient.  When  the  elevation  of  the  French  High 
pnmissioner  in  the  Saar  to  the  rank  of  Ambas- 
Hor  caused  a  commotion  in  Western  Germany, 
;i inter- reactions  in  France  were  immediately  set 
i  and  together  they  contributed  to  prejudices  to 
>id  progress  in  building  the  emerging  European 
Immunity.  Vet  the  determination  of  the  West- 
»i  Foreign  Ministers  and  Chancellor  Adenauer 
(prevent  the  Saar.  located  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
Em  becoming  a  stumbling  block  in  the  realization 
►  the  century-old  dream  of  European  unity,  and 
I  understanding  of  the  situation  demonstrated 

It  he  German  and  French  Parliaments,  were  evi- 
lce  that  this  concept  of  European  solidarity 
;  transcended  the  debating  stage. 
3y  mid-February,  the  negotiations  on  the  con- 
ctual  arrangements  had  reached  a  stage  where 
portant  decisions  had  to  be  made  in  order  to 
*mit  further  progress  leading  to  the  substitution 
a  series  of  contracts  for  the  Occupation  Statute 
I  to  Germany's  participation  in  Western  de- 
ise.  At  their  February  18-19  meeting  in  Lon- 
1,  the  Foreign  Ministers  and  Chancellor 
enauer  reached  agreement  on  many  fundamen- 
questions  up  to  then  unresolved,  among  them 

•  subsequent  treatment  of  war  criminals  and 
i  approach  to  be  taken  for  the  determination  of 
nnany's  contribution  to  Western  defense.    In 

•  Lisbon  meeting  held  on  February  20-25  by 
Nato  Council,  a  solution  was  found  for  the 

icult  question  of  the  relationship  between  the 
c,  of  which  Germany  is  a  member,  and  the  Nato, 
which  Germany  is  not  a  member.  These  sig- 
icant  developments  permitted  the  negotiations 
;h  of  the  contractual  arrangements  and  the 
ropean  Defense  Community  Treaty  to  enter 
o  their  final  phase. 

Tiere  still  remained  important  problems  to  be 
ved.  One  of  them  concerned  the  division  of 
nnany's  defense  contribution  between  Edc 
ces  stationed  in  Germany,  including  the  Ger- 
n  contingents,  and  the  non-EDC-forces  (the 
K.  and  U.  S.  contingents) .  The  problem  of  an 
titration  court  to  consider  disputes  between  the 
stern  Allies  and  Germany  was  not  yet  resolved. 
t  solutions  for  these  and  other  difficult  questions 
re  in  the  offing. 

these  successes  of  Western  policies  were  certain 
Idraw  a  reaction  from  the  Communist  world. 


It  came  in  the  form  of  another  Soviet  proposal  for 
German  unification.  The  Soviet  note  of  March  10 
was  the  most  far-reaching  bid  so  far  made  to  lure 
West  Germany  away  from  the  West  and  eventually 
into  the  Communist  orbit.  On  the  surface,  the 
note  appeared  to  contain  considerable  concessions, 
but  an  analysis  of  its  provisions  indicated  again 
that  the  Soviet  objective  was  a  solution  which 
would  leave  Germany  either  under  continued  Four 
Power  controls  or  in  a  suspended  state  where  the 
possibilities  of  Soviet  domination  would  be  greatly 
advanced. 

German  unity  continues  to  be  a  major  objective 
of  Allied  postwar  policy  in  Europe;  repeated 
earnest  attempts  of  the  three  Western  Allies  to 
obtain  Soviet  cooperation  for  Germany's  unifica- 
tion on  a  free  society  basis  have  remained  unan- 
swered. At  the  close  of  the  period  which  this 
report  covers,  the  doors  of  the  Soviet  Zone  and  of 
East  Berlin  had  not  been  opened  to  the  UN  Com- 
mission charged  to  investigate  whether  conditions 
exist  for  free  elections  in  the  Four  Zones  and 
Berlin.  The  tripartite  reply  to  the  Soviets  of 
March  25  2  made  it  clear  that  the  Western  Powers 
would  continue  to  exert  their  efforts  to  achieve 
German  unity  in  freedom  and  dignity.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  the  Soviet  rulers  still  gave  no 
assurances  that  they  were  prepared  to  give  a  truly 
free  opportunity  to  East  Germans  to  select  their 
own  government."  Meanwhile  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda machine  thundered  on  with  Peace  and 
Unity  themes  strongly  interspersed  with  germ 
warfare  charges  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  "po- 
tato bug"  line  of  other  years. 

The  overall  economic  developments  in  Western 
Germany  continued  to  be  favorable.  The  produc- 
tion indices  continued  to  be  high,  achieving  136, 
the  highest  figure  ever  recorded  for  this  season  of 
the  year.  Unemployment  was  again  diminishing, 
notwithstanding  the  continuing  influx  of  refugees 
from  the  East,  and  in  the  month  of  March  there 
was  the  greatest  decrease  in  unemployment  in  any 
month  since  the  currency  reform  in  June  1948. 
The  German  financial  structure  appeared  healthy 
and  capable  of  absorbing  West  Germany's  contri- 
bution to  defense  without  causing  any  negative 
ramifications;  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  that 
as  the  only  nation  with  a  great  untapped  reservoir 
of  manpower  and  technical  facilities,  the  Federal 
Republic's  participation  in  the  defense  effort  of 
the  West  was  likely  to  ensure  a  steadily  rising 
standard  of  living  in  Western  Germany,  notwith- 
standing defense  expenditures. 

German  coal  production,  a  vital  factor  in  the 
economic  life  and  defense  program  of  the  whole 
of  free  Europe,  showed  a  noteworthy  increase  and 
reached  a  daily  average  of  411  thousand  metric 
tons  in  the  month  of  March. 

In  the  elections  for  a  Constituent  Assembly, 
held  on  March  9  in  the  three  states  of  Wuerttem- 
berg-Baden    (U.   S.  Zone),  Baden   and  Wuert- 

2  Ibid.,  p.  530. 
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temberg-Hohenzollern  (French  Zone),  strong 
national  issues  were  injected.  Notwithstanding 
an  intensive  campaign  by  the  government  opposi- 
tion, the  elections  confirmed  rather  than  censored 
the  government  policy.  Chancellor  Adenauer's 
Cdtj,  despite  some  losses,  came  out  again  as  the 
strongest  party.  The  composition  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  new  Southwest  State,  which  at  the 
end  of  this  period  had  not  yet  been  formed,  could 
considerably  affect  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government,  since  each  state  sends  to  the 
Upper  House  a  delegation  voting  in  bloc. 

During  these  elections,  the  neo-Nazi  Srp,  which 
participated  actively  only  in  Wuerttemberg- 
Baden,  where  it  could  campaign  for  one  week 
only,  succeeded  in  obtaining  3.9  percent  of  the 
vote.  Since  Wuerttemberg-Baden's  economy  is 
relatively  healthy  and  prosperous,  and  therefore 
not  conducive  to  the  development  of  radical  ele- 
ments, this  fact  should  not  be  lightly  overlooked. 
The  neo-Nazi  movement  in  Germany,  still  unim- 
portant, remained  a  factor  to  be  watched. 

Although  gaining  a  slight  foothold  in  Wuert- 
temberg-Baden,  the  Srp  ran  afoul  of  German  jus- 
tice in  Lower  Saxony,  its  original  stronghold. 
The  Court,  considering  the  case  of  one  of  the 
Srp's  leaders  who  was  accused  of  making  deroga- 
tory remarks  against  the  participants  of  the  July 
20  plot  on  Hitler,  found  him  guilty  and  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  three  months'  imprison- 
ment. The  trial  was  conducted  by  the  Court  with 
great  earnestness  in  an  obvious  endeavor  to  arrive 
at  a  morally  and  legally  sound  decision. 

Berlin  took  a  firm  stand  against  radical 
nationalism  of  which  there  were  sporadic  indica- 
tions. It  appeared  very  unlikely,  however,  that 
this  outpost  of  freedom  would  provide  a  fertile 
ground  for  any  radical  movement.  Berlin's  eco- 
nomic position  showed  little  change  owing  to  the 
continuation  of  Communist  harassment  of  Berlin's 
trade. 

The  time  is  approaching  for  the  transformation 
of  the  Office  of  the  United  States  High  Commis- 
sioner into  an  Embassy.  With  this  change  of 
status,  the  Quarterly  Report  will  no  longer  ap- 
pear; judging  by  the  present  stage  of  negotiations, 
this  10th  Report  may  well  be  the  last  regular  issue. 
A  summary  "Report  on  Germany"  covering  the 
whole  period  of  my  tenure  of  office  will  mark  the 
change-over. 

That  events  have  justified  this  transformation 
is  demonstrated  by  the  growing  maturity  of  the 
Federal  German  Government  and  its  increasing 
stature  in  international  affairs. 

Some  may  and  do  say  we  have  proceeded  too 
rapidly  to  this  stage— others  too  slowly.  All  but 
a  few  demagogues  will  concede  that  the  occupa- 
tion is  far  from  oppressive.  Indeed,  Germany  has 
received  a  full  measure  of  aid  from  those  western 
countries  which  first  met  and  defeated  the  Nazi 
attack.  With  this  help,  and  behind  the  shield  of 
the  forces  of  those  countries,  Western  Germany 
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bas  greatly  prospered  economically,  politicafl 
and  socially  since  the  dark  days  of  1946.  But! 
continue  even  this  concept  of  occupation  vril]  id 

reduce  the  risks  of  totalitarian  revival.  The  ei  I 
cise  of  her  own  rights  and  the  honest  fulfillment  # 
her  obligations  as  a  partner  in  a  free  world  is  t\ 
best  help  for  Germany's  democratic  future.  UJ 
conclusion  of  the  contractual  arrangements  I 
Federal  Republic  rather  than  the  High  Comml 
sion  will  have  the  responsibility  for  that  future,  f 

Bonn/Mehlem 

Qermawy 
March  81, 1952 

John  J.  McCloy 
U.  S.  High  Commissioner  for  German,'! 

WEST  GERMANY'S  STRANDED  PEOPLE 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  postwL 
Germany  is  posed  by  "the  refugees"1  who  foil 
one  fifth  of  the  Federal  Republic's  populatkf 
While  the  presence  of  a  vast  unused  manpov>| 
reservoir  could  be  a  great  asset  to  the  West  Germs 
economy,  their  concentration  in  predominant 
agricultural  areas  and  the  slow  pace  of  their  i 
settlement    to    industrial    regions    causes    gra 
concern. 

Since  November  1951,  there  have  been  incra- 
ing  indications  that  large  numbers  of  refugt 
now  concentrated  in  Schleswig-Holstein  ai 
Bavaria  were  organizing  "treks"  to  more  prospe 
ous  areas  of  the  Federal  Republic.  The  pub) 
announcement  of  this  move  came  as  a  stark  i 
minder  that  the  problem  of  West  Germany 
"stranded  people"  had  by  no  means  been  solve 
At  the  same  time  it  served  to  point  up  a  proble 
of  even  broader  scope :  the  virtual  immobility 
important  segments  of  the  German  populate 
resulting  from  the  great  housing  shortage  ar 
from  the  prohibitive  cost  of  building  constructio 

Much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  trek  plar 
In  a  full-scale  Lower  House  debate  the  govern 
ments  of  the  Federal  Republic  and  of  some  of  tl 
states  drew  heavy  fire  for  their  alleged  failu: 
to  push  the  refugee  resettlement  scheme  which  hi 
been  lagging  far  behind  schedule.  At  the  san 
time  efforts  were  made  to  persuade  the  trek  o: 
ganizers  of  the  hopelessness  of  their  endeavo 
Nevertheless  these  leaders  adhered  to  their  plai 
and  agreed  to  postpone  their  venture  only  aftt 
receiving  assurance  from  Federal  Expellee  Mil 
ister  Hans  Lukaschek  that  renewed  efforts  to  r< 
settle  an  increased  number  of  refugees  would  I 

1  The  groups  of  persons  generally  known  as  "refugees 
and  so  referred  to  in  this  article,  include  the  followii 
groups : 

1)  the  "expellees"  who  were  forced  to  leave  their  home 
in  the  prewar  German  territory  east  of  the  Oder-Neiss 
rivers,  or  ethnic  Germans  formerly  living  in  countries  nc 
behind  the  iron  curtain  ; 

2)  those  German  "refugees,"  who  have  fled  from  th 
Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation  because  of  political  or  othe 
pressures. 
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ninodiately  attempted.  In  fulfillment  of  this 
ledge  the  Federal  Cabinet  completed  on  March 
4  the  draft  of  a  new  law  providing  for  the  re- 
attlement  of  200,000  refugees  during  the  current 
ear  and  announced  that  sufficient  funds  were 
ow  available  to  build  housing  for  another  100,000 
efugees  to  be  resettled  by  June  1953.  Should 
le  redistribution  of  refugees  not  be  resumed  in 
le  very  near  future,  some  kind  of  trek  movement 
lay  be  expected  by  the  summer  of  1952.  If  it 
ccurs,  the  situation  will  be  one  of  potential  dan- 
•er  with  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  cope. 

About  9.8  million  people  who  now  reside  in 
(he  Federal  Republic  lived  outside  the  Federal 
^public's  boundaries  at  the  outbreak  of  World 
Var  II.2  The  bulk  of  these  people,  some  8  million 
trong,  consists  of  Germans  who  came  from  Ger- 
nan  areas  east  of  the  Oder-Neisse  Line  or  from 
ountries  such  as  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Hun- 
gry, and  Rumania.  In  addition  there  are  some 
,700,000  persons  from  the  Soviet  Zone  or  from 
r  Cast  Berlin  who  have  sought  refuge  in  the  Federal 
'Republic  for  political  or  other  reasons.  One  of 
-  he  chief  causes  of  the  present  plight  of  these  new 
itizens  is  their  uneven  distribution  over  the  eleven 
i  tates  of  the  Federal  Republic. 

Expellees  and  refugees  began  arriving  during 
he  last  stages  of  the  war  and  after  the  conclusion 
»f  the  Potsdam  Agreement  in  August  1945.  Al- 
hough  plans  had  been  carefully  made  by  inter- 
lational  agreement  to  assure  the  humane  and  or- 
lerly  transfer  of  certain  groups  of  Germans  to  the 
'ones  of  Occupation,  the  precipitate  manner  in 
vhich  excessively  large  numbers  of  persons  were 
xpelled  by  the  east  European  governments  made 
ijt  extremely  difficult  to  transfer  and  resettle  these 
rroups  in  accordance  with  the  plans  agreed  on. 
't  proved  necessary  to  provide  immediate  emer- 
I  *ency  housing,  food  and  medical  care  for  millions 
)f  people  in  the  U.  S.  and  U.  K.  controlled  areas. 
kVith  the  German  economy  in  a  state  of  near 
collapse,  little  attention  could  then  be  given  to  the 
ong-range  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Housing  was  not  available  in  regions  of  indus- 
rial  concentration  where  the  worst  destruction 
>iad  been  wrought  during  the  war.  Only  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  areas  had  remained  fairly 
ntact  and  thus  were  the  only  source  of  immediate, 
dbeit  primitive,  accommodations  for  the  homeless 
nillions.  Available  space  was  further  restricted 
jy  the  fact  that  France,  not  a  party  to  the  Pots- 
lam  Agreement,  for  a  long  time  denied  its  Zone 
rf  Occupation  to  refugees.  In  April  1950  the 
French  first  began  to  accept  small  numbers  of 
expellees  repatriated  to  Germany. 

Thus  today's  refugee  population  is  still  mainly 
concentrated  in  the  agricultural  states  of  Schles- 
idg-Holstein,  Lower  Saxony  (both  in  the  U.  K. 
fcone),  and  Bavaria  (U.  S.  Zone),  although  their 

*  This  figure  does  not  include  displaced  persons  of  non- 
Jerman  nationality.  See  "Assimilation  of  Displaced 
'opulations,"  5th  Quarterly  Report,  p.  56  ff. 


presence  in  such  states  as  Wuerttemberg-Baden 
or  Hesse  also  poses  serious  problems.  While  the 
three  first-mentioned  states  account  for  only  38 
percent  of  the  total  West  German  population, 
they  harbor  within  their  borders  54  percent  of  all 
expellees  and  refugees  now  living  in  the  Federal 
area.  The  two  extremes  are  to  be  found  in 
Schleswig-Holstein,  where  37  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation are  refugees,  and  Rhineland-Palatinate 
(Fr.  Zone),  where  only  8.5  percent  are  refugees. 

This  obvious  maldistribution  did  not  become  the 
burning  problem  it  is  today  until  the  currency  re- 
form of  1948.  Up  to  that  point  industrial  pro- 
duction had  been  at  a  virtual  standstill.  Since 
consumer  goods  were  all  but  unobtainable,  agri- 
cultural workers,  many  of  them  refugees,  were 
in  a  better  position  to  obtain  food  than  were  city 
dwellers,  but  with  the  sudden  rise  of  industrial 
production  following  the  reform,  and  as  payment 
in  kind  lost  some  of  its  premium  value,  agricul- 
tural jobs  became  less  desirable.  At  the  same  time 
the  demand  for  industrial  employment  and  for 
money  wages  increased  sharply  while  employment 
generally  went  up.  Refugee  employment,  on  the 
other  hand,  declined  at  first.  When  it  later  showed 
some  signs  of  improvement  it  did  not  rise  suffi- 
ciently to  reflect  the  true  ratio  of  refugees  to  the 
total  German  population.  At  the  same  time 
refugee  unemployment  far  exceeded  unemploy- 
ment among  the  native  population.  This  dis- 
crepancy diminished  slightly  as  enterprises  were 
established  in  areas  of  heavy  refugee  concentration 
and  as  the  slow  process  of  relocation  got  under 
way.  Nonetheless,  in  February  1952  there  were 
still  568,000  unemployed  refugees  in  the  Federal 
Republic,  a  number  roughly  equal  to  one  third 
of  all  jobless  while  the  refugees  still  constitute  one 
fifth  of  the  population.  In  Schleswig-Holstein 
more  than  half  of  all  unemployed  are  refugees. 

While  the  agricultural  areas  are  still  over- 
crowded by  job  seekers,  a  shortage  of  labor  has 
been  reported  from  industrial  regions  of  Western 
Germany.  Skilled  workers  are  needed  in  many 
industries  and  the  shortage  of  miners  in  the  coal 
districts  of  the  Ruhr  has  long  plagued  German 
authorities.  This  state  of  affairs  led  to  the  obvi- 
ous decision  to  transplant  the  unused  pool  of  man- 
power to  the  available  job  opportunities,  and 
thus  to  serve  both  the  displaced  populations  and 
the  German  economy.  This  plan,  simple  in  its 
conception,  has  proved  to  be  a  difficult  one  to  carry 
out. 

In  November  1949,  a  Federal  Ordinance  based 
on  an  agreement  concluded  earlier  by  the  various 
states  decreed  that  in  the  course  of  1950,  300,000 
refugees  would  be  removed  on  a  voluntary  basis 
from  Schleswig-Holstein,  Bavaria,  and  Lower 
Saxony  and  distributed  according  to  a  set  plan 
among  the  other  states  of  the  Federation,  the  larg- 
est number  to  go  to  the  industrial  state  of  North 
Rhine-Westphalia  and  to  the  French  Zone.  By 
the  end  of  1950  a  total  of  226,000  had  actually 
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moved,  either  by  organized  transports  or  on  their 
own  initiative. 

The  results  achieved  in  1951  were  much  less 
gratifying.  In  accordance  with  a  law  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Federal  Parliament  in  May 
1951  another  200,000  were  scheduled  to  leave  the 
overcrowded  areas  during  this  year.  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  however,  only  94,000  people  had  been 
accepted  by  the  receiving  states.  Of  this  number 
only  43,000  had  been  included  in  organized 
transports. 

It  is  the  comparative  failure  of  this  program 
which  has  led  to  the  present  wave  of  discontent 
among  refugees  who  have  spent  nearly  seven 
years  waiting  for  a  chance  to  move  out  of  their 
emergency  dwellings.  By  the  terms  of  the  Basic 
Law  they  are  free  to  move  anywhere  within  the 
confines  of  the  Federal  Republic.  Many  of  them 
have  done  so  and  not  a  few  have  found  employ- 
ment and  housing  elsewhere.  But  because  only 
those  moved  in  organized  transports  are  reason- 
ably sure  to  find  a  job  and  a  home  in  their  place 
of  destination,  uncertainty  about  the  future  has 
been  a  strong  deterrent,  so  far,  to  individual 
migration. 

With  the  large  bulk  of  the  refugee  population 
definitely  dependent  on  organized  transports,  the 
failure  of  such  resettlement  to  continue  on  a  large 
scale  takes  on  serious  aspects.  Federal  authorities 
have  countered  refugee  criticism  by  pointing  out 
that  there  is  little  they  can  do  to  enforce  a  Federal 
law  which  depends  so  much  on  the  whole-hearted 
cooperation  of  the  several  states.  The  states,  on 
their  part,  reject  these  charges  and  state  that  the 
redistribution  scheme  for  1951  simply  could  not 
be  carried  out  in  the  time  allotted. 

The  situation  is  particularly  acute  in  North 
Rhine- Westphalia.  This,  the  largest  industrial 
state  of  Western  Germany,  had  been  assigned  the 
greatest  quota  of  refugees  in  1951  but  showed  the 
poorest  record  of  fulfillment.  State  authorities 
point  out  that  acceptance  of  the  refugees  implies 
much  more  than  permission  for  them  to  enter  the 
state.  Unless  they  are  to  continue  to  exist  in  con- 
ditions as  bad  or  worse  than  in  their  present  habi- 
tat, new  jobs  and  satisfactory  housing  must  be  pro- 
vided for  them  in  the  receiving  state.  Jobs  can 
undoubtedly  be  obtained,  but  the  question  of  hous- 
ing is  much  more  difficult.  The  density  of  popu- 
lation in  North  Rhine- Westphalia  is  the  greatest 
in  the  Federal  Republic,  save  for  that  of  the  city- 
states  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Despite  a  great 
amount  of  construction,  housing  is  still  at  a  pre- 
mium and  many  of  the  present  residents  are  forced 
to  commute  long  distances  to  get  to  work.  Thus 
the  State  Government  insists  that  it  must  be  given 
more  time  to  prepare  for  the  arrival  of  over 
150,000  people.  Such  arguments  are  being  ad- 
vanced by  almost  all  of  the  "receiving  states." 

Overcrowding,  it  must  be  noted,  is  not  a  prob- 
lem for  the  refugee  alone.  Germans,  in  general, 
live  in  much  more  crowded  conditions  today  than 
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they  did  in  1938.     More;  than  2  million  duel 
units    were    destroyed    during    the    war.     S 
800,000  new  ones  have  been  constructed  since  t 
Owing  to  the  influx  of  expellees  and  refugee:-.  ):* 
ever,  it  is  estimated  that  a  total  shortage  of 
million  units  still  exists  if  prewar  housing  bh 
aids  are  to  be  applied.     The  average  numbe 
persons  occupying  one   unit    (consisting  of 
small  rooms  and  a  kitchen)    has  risen  from 
to  5.3. 

The  housing  problem  is  seriously  complies 
by  prohibitive  building  costs  which  in  1951  al 
increased  by  about  25  percent.  Private  build 
consequently  is  out  of  reach  for  people  in  the 
and  even  medium  income  brackets.  No  rent  d 
ings  apply  to  housing  constructed  with  prn 
funds.  House  owners  building  at  their  own 
pense  usually  demand  from  the  lessee,  in  addii 
to  the  high  rent,  payment  of  a  sizable  sum  s 
means  of  recovering  their  investment  or  in  orde 
finance  the  building  (the  so-called  "Baukost 
zuschuss").  As  a  result  large  sections  of  the  p 
ulation,  including  the  refugees,  are  to 
dependent  on  housing  constructed,  at  least 
tially,  with  public  funds  since  the  rents  for 
units  are  substantially  lower. 

Construction  of  housing  with  non-private  ca| 
tal  is  mainly  financed  from  three  sources :  1)  cq 
pulsory  investment  by  insurance  companies 
certain  banks,  2)  loans  from  employers  who  sta 
to  benefit  from  the  fact  that  any  dwellings 
constructed  will  be  reserved  for  their  employ 
and   3)    public   funds   granted   as   loans.     Si: 
building  costs  are  on  the  upswing  and  investme 
of  the  first  two  types  are  limited,  a  much  higl 
proportion  than  before  must  now  come  from  pub 
funds,  which  in  view  of  other  drains  on  the  pul 
treasury  are  also  limited.     Erp  funds  especia 
earmarked  for  housing  construction  have  been 
considerable  help  in  eliminating  this  bottlenec 
Approximately  37  percent  of  all  newly  construe 
public  housing  is  now  going  to  refugees, 
quota  varies  in  the  several  states,  reaching  a  hi 
in  Lower  Saxony  of  85  percent. 

While  resettlement  is  being  retarded  by  lack 
housing,  manpower,  including  considerable  skil 
labor,  is  going  to  waste.  Owing  to  their  peculi! 
position,  most  refugees  have  found  it  impossib 
to  make  full  use  of  their  previous  training  and  e 
perience.  Many  of  those  who  were  former 
professionals  or  self-employed  have  been  forced 
accept  jobs,  as  far  as  jobs  were  to  be  had,  as  manu 
laborers.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  on 
8  percent  of  todays  refugee  population  consis 
of  self-employed  or  family  helpers  as  compare 
to  37  percent  before  their  expulsion  or  flight,  i 
the  same  time,  the  proportion  of  refugee  worke 
and  salaried  employees  has  risen  from  59  to  ! 
percent. 

In  the  course  of  time  many  of  these  people  ha\ 

3  See  "More  Coal  from  the  Ruhr",  9th  Quarterly  Repoi 
p.  37  ff. 
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>nu"  to  think  of  themselves  as  second-class  chi- 
ns.' Their  living  conditions  are,  for  the  most 
lit.  sub-standard.  At  the  end  of  1951,  some 
K),000  refugees  were  still  living  in  camps  and  an 
timated  two  thirds  of  the  remainder  in  dwellings 
hieh  frequently  offer  worse  accommodations 
uin  the  camps.  Cases  of  several  families  living 
i  one  room  are  frequent,  and  sufficient  space  is 
eption  rather  than  the  rule.  Employment 
respects  are  particularly  limited  for  children  and 
(descents  who  have  little  if  any  hope  of  finding 
mrenticeships  or  jobs  when  leaving  school. 

A  special  problem  for  West  Berlin  is  the  arrival 
P  refugees  at  an  average  rate  of  over  1.200  per 
eek.  seeking  haven  from  oppression  in  the  East 
line.  Although  only  about  one  third  are  ac- 
ipted  :is  political  refugees  ami  entitled  to  employ- 
ent.  housing,  and  social  insurance  benefits,  most 
f  the  newcomers  remain  in  West  Berlin  and  re- 
ive public  assistance.  The  Federal  Emergency 
dmission  Law  which  became  applicable  to  Berlin 
1  February  4,  1952,  provided  for  the  transfer  of 
■  f  the  accepted  refugees  to  Western  Ger- 
anv:  West  Berlin,  however,  continues  to  be  re- 
wnsible  for  the  remaining  20%  of  the  accepted 
tfugees  (estimated  to  be  40%  of  those  arriving) 
lu>  all  of  those  who  are  unrecognized.  About 
0  persons  have  applied  in  West  Berlin  for 
icognition  as  political  refugees  since  the  begin- 
ing  of  1949;  and  an  additional  number  estimated 
)  be  at  least  100,000  persons,  reside  in  West  Berlin 
jlack"  or  illegally. 

Attempts  to  solve  the  refugee  problem  have  not 
-en  restricted  to  redistribution  plans.  While  a 
iore  equitable  redistribution  has  been  the  primary 
sal  of  authorities  dealing  with  the  refugee  ques- 
on.  serious  attention  was  also  paid  to  plans  for 
le  improvement  of  conditions  in  the  present 
fugee  areas.  Even  before  the  establishment  of 
le  Federal  Republic,  the  states  most  concerned, 
ngly  and  together,  had  worked  out  large-scale 
Ian-.  In  this  endeavor  they  received  active  sup- 
ort,  first  from  Military  Government  and  later 
•om  Hicog  and  the  Eca-Msa  Mission.  Another 
ecided  boost  to  these  efforts  was  the  establishment 
y  the  Federal  Republic  of  the  Expellee  Ministry 
3  central  coordinating  agency  of  refugee  affairs. 
Inch  has  already  been  accomplished  on  the  local, 
ate  and  federal  levels  and  more  can  still  be 
roected. 

Four  different  lines  of  action  have,  so  far,  been 
ursued:  1)  social  welfare,  2)  investment  aid, 
)  farm  resettlement  and  4)  housing  construction. 

Social  welfare  services  have  been  of  primary 
nportance,  especially  in  the  early  days  when  it 
ma  -imply  a  question  of  keeping  the  new  arrivals 
live.  The  refugees  had  lost  relatively  more 
uring  the  war  and  its  aftermath  than  local  resi- 
:  they  placed  a  heavy  burden,  therefore, 
n  German  public  funds.    To  aid  them  and  other 

'  The  largest  political  refugee  organization  calls  itself 
le  "Bloc  of  Expellees  and  Victims  of  Injustice." 


war  victims,  the  Federal  Government  in  1949  in- 
troduced a  Law  for  the  "Equalization  of  Burdens" 
(Lastenausgleich)  geared  to  tax  for  the  benefit 
of  the  war  victims  those  best  able  to  afford  it. 
This  law,  not  yet  enacted,  is  the  subject  of  an 
extensive  political  debate.  In  the  meantime  most 
of  the  refugee  expenditures  have  come  from  an 
Immediate  Aid  Tax  (Soforthilfe),  initially  in- 
troduced by  the  Bizonal  Economic  Administration 
in  1949. 

Steps  were  also  taken  to  put  the  refugees  back 
on  their  own  feet  by  making  capital  available  to 
them  for  investment  in  new  enterprises.  It  is 
the  aim  of  this  program  not  only  to  utilize  the 
managerial  skill  and  the  business  experience  to  be 
found  among  the  new  citizens,  but  also  to  create 
job  openings,  most  of  which  are  likely  to  be  filled 
by  refugees.  To  assure  easy  credit  to  these  enter- 
prises, the  Federal  Government  in  1950  established 
the  Expellee  Bank  (Vertriebenenbank),  capital- 
ized with  Erp  counterpart  funds,  which  has  the 
functions  of  guaranteeing  loans  issued  by  local 
banks  and  of  refinancing  investment  loans.  The 
initially  slow  operation  of  the  refugee  credit  sys- 
tem was  improved  considerably  during  1951. 
Great  emphasis  was  also  placed  on  the  so-called 
"Point-of -Main-Effort  Program"  (Schwerpunkt- 
programm).  Adopted  in  March  1950  as  the  core 
of  a  general  Federal  labor  procurement  scheme, 
this  plan  provides  for  the  investment  of  DM  300 
million  in  the  areas  of  chief  refugee  concentration. 
The  money  is  to  be  spent  for  the  creation  of  the 
largest  possible  number  of  permanent  jobs  and 
special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  refugee  enter- 
prises. The  funds,  almost  all  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  distributed  to  the  recipient  states 
(Schleswig-Holstein,  Lower  Saxony,  Bavaria  and 
the  northern  part  of  Hesse)  are  allocated  by  these 
states  to  various  sectors  of  the  economy.  Accord- 
ing to  estimates  of  the  Federal  Erp  Ministry,  this 
program  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  reduction 
of  refugee  unemployment  by  120,000  during  1950 
and  1951.  By  the  end  of  1951  employment  in 
refugee  enterprises  stood  at  about  200,000. 

Considerable  progress  has  also  been  made  in 
resettling  refugees  on  farms.  By  the  end  of  1951 
some  20,000  farms  had  been  taken  over  by  expellee 
families  under  a  law,  enacted  in  1948,  giving  them 
priority  in  the  acquisition  or  lease  of  idle,  heirless, 
or  reclaimed  farms.  The  rate  of  settlement  is 
now  estimated  at  10,000  per  year  and  it  is  unlikely 
therefore,  that  all  of  the  estimated  100,000  refu- 
gee families  now  waiting  for  farmland  can  be 
accommodated  before  1962.  An  additional  diffi- 
culty is  presented  by  the  size  of  these  farms. 
While  the  minimum  economical  size  of  a  farm  is 
considered  in  Western  Germany  to  be  10  to  15 
hectares,  the  average  refugee  farm  is  much  smaller 
and  may  not  be  viable  in  the  long  run. 

Action  that  has  already  been  taken  to  solve  the 
question  of  the  displaced  populations  should  not 
be  underestimated.    Many  of  them  have  been  re- 
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established  on  farms  or  in  businesses,  jobs  have 
been  created,  and  refugee  employment  is  on  the 
increase.  Housing  has  been  continually  improv- 
ing since  1945. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  realized  that  all 
these  programs  are  of  necessity  limited  in  their 
effect.  The  farm  program,  even  should  it  be  com- 
pletely successful,  assists  only  a  segment  of  the 
refugee  population,  and  the  payment  of  social 
benefits  will  not  solve  the  question  in  the  long 
run.  Nor  can  an  unlimited  number  of  refugee 
enterprises  be  founded  in  areas  where  most  of 
these  people  are  now  located.  Industry  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  handicrafts  are  dependent  on  a  fa- 
vorable environment  where  raw  materials,  power 
resources,  and  markets  are  easily  accessible.  These 
conditions  do  not  obtain  in  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Lower  Saxony,  and  northeastern  Bavaria.  As  far 
as  construction  of  housing  is  concerned,  it  seems 
pointless,  in  the  long  run,  to  spend  vast  amounts 
of  money  for  housing  projects  in  regions  where 
the  refugees  are  concentrated  today,  and  where 
the  majority  of  them  have  little  chance  of  obtain- 
ing employment  and  making  a  living. 

The  great  importance  attached  to  the  resettle- 
ment plan  is  therefore  quite  evident.  There  is 
hope  that  housing  construction,  the  lack  of  which 
has  been  the  determining  factor  in  the  reluctance 
of  the  "receiving  states,"  will  be  stepped  up  con- 
siderably during  the  spring  season,  since  Federal 
funds  have  now  been  guaranteed.  If  this  is  the 
case,  refugee  movements  may  start  rolling  again ; 
it  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  there  will 
be  enough  tangible  evidence  of  progress  to  per- 
suade Germany's  stranded  people  to  wait  for  or- 
derly relocation  and  to  maintain  their  sorely  tried 
patience.  There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  an 
adequate  solution  of  the  problem  requires  not 
only  the  forbearance  of  the  refugees,  but  also 
determined  action  and  a  tremendous  amount  of 
good  will  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  and  of 
the  German  people  as  a  whole. 


International  Bank  Makes 
$50  Million  Loan  to  Australia 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  on  July  9  announced  that  it  has 
made  a  loan  of  50  million  dollars  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia.  The  loan  will  be  used  for 
the  import  of  capital  goods  and  equipment  needed 
for  development  programs  in  the  following  fields : 
agriculture  and  land  settlement,  coal  mining,  iron 
and  steel  production,  electric  power,  railways, 
road  transport,  the  production  of  nonferrous 
metals  and  industrial  minerals,  and  manufacturing 
industries.  Commonwealth  and  State  authorities, 
business  enterprises,  and  individual  farmers  will 
benefit  from  the  loan. 

About  one-third  of  the  Bank's  loan  will  aid 


agricultural  development.     In  spite  of  Austral 
rapid  industrial  growth,  her  exports  still  coaM 
almost  entirely  of  farm  products.     If  she  is  > 
raise  her  foreign-exchange  earnings  and  at 
same  time  grow  enough  to  feed  her  increasing  p< . 
ulation,  she  will  have  to  produce  more  wool  a  I 
food.    The  agricultural  program  consists  of  i- 
proving  production  on  existing  farms  through  . 
creased  mechanization,  the  use  of  fertilizers  af 
the  adoption  of  more  scientific  methods  of  culti  • 
tion  and  animal  husbandry,  and  the  creation  : 
new  farms  through  land  reclamation  and  li- 
gation.    By  1958,  farm  production  is  expected  i 
increase  by  10  percent. 

Nearly  half  of  the  Bank's  loan  will  be  used  :  • 
coal  mining,  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  railwa , 
road  transport,  and  electric  power.     Coal  mini  j 
is  basic  to  every  sector  of  the  Australian  econo:  - 
and  especially  important  to  the  iron  and  steel  • 
dustry,  electric  power,  and  transportation.    1 
fore  and  during  World  War  II,  Australia  was  a 
to  meet  her  own  needs  for  coal  and  had  a  surp  ; 
for  export.     Now,  however,  because  of  the  raj  i 
growth  of  industry  and  population,  demand  <,- 
ceeds  supply  and  coal  must  be  imported  at  hi  i 
cost.    The    program    for    which    Bank-finan(i 
equipment  will  be  used  aims  at  enabling  Austra , 
to  dispense  with  coal  imports.    As  a  short-te 
measure,  coal  deposits  lying  near  the  surface  :  5 
being  mined  by  open-cut  methods,  and  at  the  sa  •, 
time  underground  mines  are  being  moderniit 
and  improved.     Extensive  open-cut  brown-cc 
deposits  are  also  being  exploited.    The  Ban  ■ 
loan  will  finance  the  import  of  tractors  and  ear 
moving  equipment   for  open-cut  workings  ai 
machinery     and    equipment    for    undergrou! 
operations. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  loan  will  be  spent  on  • 
creasing  the  production  of  nonferrous  metals  a  i 
industrial  minerals  and  for  other  industrial  <• 
velopment.  In  recent  years,  production  of  lei 
and  zinc,  Australia's  most  important  metal  <• 
ports,  has  not  been  expanding.  The  productii 
of  other  important  nonferrous  metals  has  bti 
insufficient  to  meet  domestic  needs.  The  progri  i 
for  which  the  Bank's  loan  will  be  used  indues 
expansion  in  the  production  of  lead  and  zinc,  c(  • 
per,  tin,  aluminum,  tungsten,  and  pyrites.  I; 
loan  will  pay  for  tractors  and  earth-moving  equ  • 
ment,  mining  equipment  and  machinery,  and  ph  t 
and  equipment  for  concentrating,  smelting,  al 
refining. 

The  Bank's  loan  will  provide  the  Comm(- 
wealth  with  foreign  exchange  with  which  to  p 
for  some  of  the  imports  of  capital  goods  neeci 
for  these  development  programs.  The  program 
themselves  will  be  financed  in  Australian  poun , 
partly  out  of  public  funds  and  partly  out  of  1 i 
capital  resources  of  business  enterprises  al 
individuals. 

The  Bank's  loan  of  50  million  dollars  is  fo  i 
term  of  20  years  and  bears  interest  at  the  rate  f 
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]ML  percent  per  annum,  including  the  1  percent 
gommission  which,  under  the  Bank's  Articles  of 
Agreement,  is  allocated  to  a  special  reserve. 
Amortization  payments  will  begin  in  June  1957. 

This  is  the  second  loan  the  International  Bank 
kis  made  to  Australia.  In  August  1950  a  loan 
>f  100  million  dollars  was  made  for  the  purchase 
if  capital  goods  and  equipment  needed  for 
Australia's  development.  About  two-thirds  of 
hat  loan  has  been  disbursed,  and  it  is  expected 
hat  the  remainder  will  have  been  entirely  dis- 
Nined  early  in  1953.  Today's  loan  will  help  carry 
forward  development  in  1954. 

After  having  been  approved  by  the  Bank's  Ex- 
xuitive  Directors,  the  Loan  Agreement  was  signed 
m  .Inly  S.  1952,  by  Sir  Percy  Spender,  Australian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  by  Eugene  R. 
Black,  president,  on  behalf  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 


Export- Import  Bank  to  Finance 
Agricultural  Equipment  for  Brazil 


Financing  of  the  importation  by  the  State  of 
Ifinas  Gerais,  Brazil,  of  American  agricultural 
?quipment  in  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  was  an- 
nounced on  July  3  by  Herbert  E.  Gaston,  chair- 
nan  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

This  financing  will  make  possible  the  resale  of 
raetors  and  implements  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State  on  terms  comparable  with  those  tradition- 
illy  enjoyed  by  farmers  in  the  United  States.  The 
listribution  of  this  amount  of  equipment  through- 
out the  State  will  constitute  a  large  scale  demon- 
stration of  mechanized  farming  in  those  areas 
ivhich  should  greatly  stimulate  the  introduction  of 
nodern  methods. 

This  modernization  program  is  sponsored  by 
he  State  administration  headed  by  Governor  Jus- 
elino  Kubitschek.  The  State  government  ranks 
ligh  in  Brazil  in  activities  in  aid  of  the  farmer  and 
;tock  grower  and  maintains  one  of  the  best  agri- 
cultural schools  of  that  country. 

This  financing  has  the  support  of  the  Brazilian 
jovernment  and  is  one  of  the  projects  endorsed 
~>y  the  Joint  Brazil-U.S.  Economic  Development 
Commission,  of  which  the  Brazilian  head  is  Dr. 
Vry  Torres  and  the  American  head  is  Burke 
Knapp. 

Ifinas  Gerais,  while  renowned  for  its  great  min- 
eral resources,  is  also  the  second  State  of  Brazil  in 
agricultural  production.  It  is  comparable  in  area 
ind  population  with  the  State  of  Texas  in  this 
-ountry. 

The  terms  of  the  credit  call  for  repayment  in  10 
•emiannual  installments  with  interest  at  the  rate 
>f  4  percent  per  annum. 

luly  28,   1952 
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ANZUS  Council  Meeting 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

Press  release  558  dated  July  16 

I  should  like  to  mention  again  the  meeting 
which  is  being  held  in  Honolulu  the  first  week  in 
August  and  which  I  plan  to  attend.  This  will  be 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  created  by  the 
treaty  ratified  by  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  United  States  on  April  29,  1952.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Richard  G.  Casey,  Australian  Minister 
for  External  Affairs,  and  T.  C.  Webb,  New  Zea- 
land Minister  for  External  Affairs,  will  attend  the 
first  meeting. 

The  reason  for  my  repeating  this  information, 
which  is  already  familiar  to  you  here,  is  that  there 
still  appears  to  be  some  misunderstanding  about 
the  nature  of  this  meeting,  especially  outside  this 
country. 

The  treaty  signed  by  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  United  States  recognizes  that  armed  at- 
tack in  the  Pacific  area  on  the  territories,  armed 
forces,  public  vessels,  or  aircraft  of  any  of  these 
three  countries  would  be  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  all.  Each  country  is  pledged  to 
take  action  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
processes  should  such  an  attack  take  place.1 

The  Council  is  meeting  in  the  words  of  the 
treaty  "to  consider  matters  concerning  the  im- 
plementation of  this  treaty."  The  agenda  is  now 
being  drafted  by  representatives  of  the  three 
Governments.  Since  this  is  the  first  meeting,  the 
Council  will  naturally  have  to  devote  a  consider- 
able amount  of  its  energies  to  problems  relating 
to  its  own  organization  and  functions.  In  addi- 
tion, its  members  will  wish  to  review  matters  af- 
fecting their  common  relationships  in  the  Pacific 
area. 

This  treaty  is  one  of  three  which  we  have 
recently  negotiated  with  nations  in  the  Pacific, 
the  other  two  being  with  the  Philippines  and 
Japan.  The  United  States  has  a  deep  and  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  peace,  security,  and  wel- 
fare of  all  the  free  nations  of  the  Pacific  area  in- 
cluding those  not  parties  to  these  treaties.  We 
hope  to  continue  to  work  with  them  as  they  may 
desire  to  work  with  each  other  and  with  us. 

Parenthetically  I  should  like  to  add  that  in 
reading  press  comments  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  I  have  noticed  the  wide  variety  of  names 
by  which  the  treaty  and  the  Council  are  called. 
Unofficially  here  in  the  Department,  we  are  using 
the  term  Anztjs  Treaty  and  Anzus  Council,  be- 
cause we  think  it  is  the  most  convenient  way  of 
referring  to  the  treaty  and  the  Council  established 
by  it. 


1  For  text  of  the  treaty,  see  Bulletin  of  July  23,  1951, 
p.  148.  An  announcement  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  July  21,  1952,  p.  110. 
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Statement  by  Walter  M.  Kotschnig 

Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council 


U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  July  14 


For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  this  Council  is 
engaged  in  a  comprehensive  review  of  world-wide 
social  conditions.  This  week,  after  many  and 
important  debates  on  the  world  economic  situa- 
tion, we  are  for  the  first  time  attempting  to  com- 
prehend the  full  impact  of  economic  factors,  of 
technological  development,  and  of  ideas  and  as- 
pirations upon  the  lives  of  individuals  everywhere, 
and  upon  their  communities  and  their  nations. 

We  have  embarked  on  this  review  because  we 
realize  that  the  final  test  of  our  work  and  achieve- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  human  contentment,  in 
higher  standards  of  living,  in  greater  freedom. 
Improved  agricultural  and  industrial  techniques, 
larger  investments,  bigger  industries,  increased 
trade — they  all  have  but  one  purpose.  And  that 
purpose  is  a  fuller  life  for  the  millions  inhabiting 
this  earth — a  life  which  will  allow  them  to  grow 
to  the  full  attainment  of  human  stature.  This  is 
the  realm  in  which  the  foundations  of  peace  are 
laid — the  peace  which  the  United  Nations  is  in- 
tended to  secure. 


The  Report  Before  the  Council 

As  background  for  our  review,  we  have  before 
us  a  remarkable  document — the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's Preliminary  Report  on  the  World  Social 
Situation.1  This  document  is  remarkable  because 
it  presents — also  for  the  first  time,  and  in  one 
monumental  volume — a  composite  picture  of  the 
global  social  scene  by  the  world's  leading  interna- 
tional organization.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  preliminary 
picture.  As  such — and  on  the  basis  of  knowledge 
already  available  to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies — it  concentrates  on  actual 
human  needs  rather  than  on  programs  to  alleviate 
them.  Still,  by  the  very  assemblage  of  so  vast  an 
array  of  facts  on  human  beings  and  how  they  live, 

1  TJ.N.  doc.  E/CN..V207. 


the  report  makes  a  central  contribution  to  the 
interrelated  social  and  economic  work  of  this 
Council.  The  Secretary-General  and  his  staff,  to- 
gether with  the  specialized  agencies,  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  so  able  and  fair-minded  an  ac- 
complishment. It  is  an  historic  and  dramatically 
impelling  work. 

Of  course,  as  in  any  report  of  such  proportions, 
points  are  made  and  inferences  are  drawn  with 
which  my  delegation  might  disagree.  But,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  these  points  are  minor. 

There  is,  though,  one  serious  deficiency  to  which 
I  must  refer  at  the  outset.  And  that  is  the  dearth 
of  information  about  social  conditions  in  some  of 
the  most  important  areas  of  the  world.  Un- 
happily, information  is  least  available  where  the 
problems  seem  most  acute.  For  example,  many  of 
the  less  developed  countries  had  very  few  facts  to 
offer.  This  is  understandable.  Economic  poverty 
and  poverty  of  information  go  hand  in  hand. 

But  information  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
is  also  unavailable  from  areas  of  the  world  where 
statistics  is  a  flourishing  science  and  where  poverty 
is  said  to  have  disappeared.  I  refer  to  the  vast 
areas  under  Soviet  domination.  As  far  as  this 
report  is  concerned,  these  areas  might  very  well 
lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  moon.  This  darkness, 
this  lack  of  information  about  Soviet-controlled 
territory,  is  apparent  chapter  after  chapter,  be- 
ginning with  the  very  facts  of  life  itself. 

On  births  and  deaths  and  morbidity — on  the 
whole  of  the  population  problem — the  record  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  blank.  On  food  production  and 
consumption  it  is  almost  equally  blank.  And  so 
it  goes,  with  some  few  exceptions,  throughout  the 
entire  report.  This  dearth  of  Soviet  information 
is  most  unfortunate,  for  it  deprives  the  Council 
of  the  type  of  analysis  which  is  truly  global.  And 
it  reinforces  suspicions  that  all  is  not  well  in  the 
Soviet  world. 

Still,  and  despite  this,  the  report  is  remarkable 
for  what  it  does  show :  namely,  that  the  achieve- 
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ments  of  a  hundred  years  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy have  been  such  as  to  spread  Ear  and  wide  the 
conviction  that  neither  poverty  nor  disease  is 
inevitable;  that  fatalism  is  an  outmoded  ethic: 
ami  that  life,  Liberty,  ami  the  achievement  of 
happiness  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  As  the  re- 
port  state-  in  one  of  its  most  telling  passages: 

.  .  .  there  lias  spread  among  impoverished  peoples  of  the 
world  au  awareness — heightened  by  modern  communica- 
tions and  movements  of  men— that  higher  standards  of 
living  not  only  exist  for  others  but  are  possible  for  them- 
Fatalistic  resignation  to  poverty  and  disease  is 
giving  way  to  the  demand  for  a  better  life.  The  demand 
ping  and  uncertain  in  direction,  charged  with  con- 
flicting emotions  regarding  the  old  and  the  new,  but  it 
is  nontheless  a  force  that  is  establishing  an  irreversible 
trend  in  history. 

Tints,  two  revolutions  are  being  fused  in  one:  The 
revolution  in  the  thought  and  institutions  of  man 
that  has  resulted  from  the  consistent  application 
of  free  inquiry  and  social  intelligence  to  natural 
ami  human  problems:  and  the  revolution  of  rising 
expectations  of  man  everywhere.  New  tools  for 
human  betterment  have  been  created  and  a  new 
ethic  has  been  born,  dynamic  and  affirmative, 
which  make  it  possible,  in  the  words  of  the  report, 
-to  think  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  race 
.1-  a  practicable  objective." 

This  is  a  challenging  objective  but  there  is 
a  long  road  ahead  of  us  before  it  can  be  attained. 
It  is  paradoxical,  but  true,  that  by  comparison 
with  the  more  developed  countries  the  conditions 
of  the  people  in  the  economically  underdeveloped 
countries  seem  in  many  respects  worse  today  than 
they  were  100  or  even  50  years  ago.  New  tensions 
have  thus  been  created  in  the  world  which  demand 
our  undivided  attention. 


Areas  of  Danger 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
[)eoples  of  the  less  developed  countries  as  they  are 
brought  out  in  this  report. 

Pn}ndation  Increase— There  is  wide  disparity  in 
standards  of  living  among  the  world's  2%  billion 
persons.  The  application  of  practical  measures 
to  raise  these  standards  in  underdeveloped  areas 
s  made  the  more  difficult  because  these  are  the 
very  places  on  the  globe  where  population  is  in- 
creasing most  rapidly,  infant  mortality  is  highest, 
tnd  mass  disease  most  prevalent. 

parity  in  Income  Levels— Associated  with 
his  population  problem  are  wide  differences  in 
ncome.  At  a  time  when  the  social  distance  be- 
ween  the  world's  people  is  narrowing  with  each 
echnological  advance,  any  widening  of  the  eco- 
nomic distance  between  the  different  peoples  of 
he  world  is  especially  poignant. 

Of  course,  no  statistics  can  measure  the  varying 
ontributions  of  environment — climate,  culture, 
•conomic  institutions,  community  services, — to 
•eal  incomes  and  standards  of  living.  Still,  and 
vith  all  their  limitations,  the  summary  of  per 
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capita  income  figures  given  in  the  report  show 
shockingly  low  incomes  in  much  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  It  shows,  too,  little  relative 
progress  in  some  of  these  areas  in  comparison  with 
prewar  years. 

In  the  matter  of  income  distribution  within 
communities,  there  are  sharp  contrasts  between 
the  economically  developed  and  the  less  developed 
countries.  In  the  more  developed  countries  there 
has  been  a  general  leveling-up  process  by  which 
the  lower  income  groups  have  progressively  had 
a  larger  share  of  the  national  income. 

In  the  less  developed  countries,  by  contrast,  as 
the  report— perhaps  with  too  great  moderation- 
puts  it,  "the  wealthy  few  .  .  .  enjoy  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  total  income"  than  in  the  indus- 
trialized countries.  And  these  disparities  are 
widening  rather  than  narrowing. 

Inadequate  Food  Production— World  food  pro- 
duction as  a  whole  is  still  too  small  to  feed  its 
growing  population  even  as  well  as  in  prewar 
days.  There  is  tragically  low  food  production 
in  many  of  the  less  developed  countries  of  the 
Far  East,  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  and  even  in 
parts  of  Latin  America.  Europe  has  made  an 
impressive  recovery  from  its  war  devastation  but 
it,  too,  is  still  below  its  prewar  standard. 

Over  most  of  the  Far  East,  where  nearly  half  of 
the  world's  population  lives,  food  supplies  per 
capita  are  lower  than  in  the  prewar  period  by 
about  10  percent.  Average  calorie  supplies,  in 
general,  are  short  of  minimum  requirements  in 
all  regions  except  Europe,  large  parts  of  the 
Americas,  and  Oceania.  Malnutrition  is  an  ever- 
present  problem  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
world's  people.  They  look  to,  but  have  not  yet 
received,  the  positive  advantages  of  the  revolution 
in  food  production  techniques. 

Housing  Needs — As  regards  housing,  no  coun- 
try, as  the  report  says,  is  without  its  housing 
problem.  There  may  be  as  many  as  150  million 
families  in  the  less  developed  areas  in  need  of 
better  shelter  and  as  many  as  30  million  families 
in  the  more  developed  countries.  Even  before  the 
last  war,  there  was  a  long-standing  housing  defi- 
cit in  the  industrialized  countries.  Now  obsoles- 
cent and  unhealthy  homes  need  to  be  replaced  and 
new  ones  must  be  built  for  an  ever-growing  popu- 
lation— at  costs  people  can  afford. 

In  the  less  developed  countries,  however,  hous- 
ing is  an  even  more  serious  problem.  "We 
scarcely  know  its  dimensions,  either  in  the  cities 
or  on  the  farms.  But,  by  and  large,  we  do  know 
that  such  housing  is  incredibly  poor  by  any  mod- 
ern standard. 

Conditions  of  Work — Next,  let  us  look  at  con- 
ditions under  which  people  work  to  earn  their 
living.  These  conditions — while  generally  much 
improved  in  the  past  half  century  in  the  indus- 
trialized countries — give  no  cause  for  compla- 
cency. The  report  high  lights  the  fact  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  world's  people  make  their  living  from 
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agriculture.  And  agriculture,  as  we  all  know,  is 
not  only  beset  by  natural  hazards  of  flood, 
drought,  and  pests.  And  all  too  common  in  the 
very  countries  where  the  largest  part  of  the  popu- 
lation lives  on  the  land  are  such  problems  as  in- 
security of  tenure,  uneconomic  land  holdings,  un- 
deremployment, and  low  returns  that  give  bare 
subsistence  from  the  land.  In  general,  agricul- 
ture is  best  off  in  the  very  countries  where  indus- 
try, too,  is  most  prosperous  and  best  organized. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  small-scale  handi- 
craft industries  which  prevail  in  vast  areas  of 
the  world  have  not  shared  in  the  progress  of  the 
industrialized  countries  toward  social  better- 
ment— in  the  progress  toward  the  8-hour  day,  the 
shorter  workweek,  the  vacations  with  pay,  the 
social  security  and  minimum-wage  legislation,  and 
other  elements  of  the  good  life  in  all  their  striking 
improvements  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

I  have  noted  five  of  the  major  problems  which 
beset  the  people  of  the  less  developed  countries. 
They  are  diversities  in  levels  of  living,  housing, 
and  conditions  of  work;  and  underproduction  of 
food  in  the  very  areas  where  population  is  rising 
most  rapidly. 

Encouraging  Developments 

Health — Taken  alone,  these  facts  add  up  to  a 
dismal  picture.  But  hand  in  hand  with  them 
there  are  a  few  encouraging  developments.  There 
is,  in  the  first  place,  a  world-wide  improvement  in 
health.  Modern  methods  of  medicine,  environ- 
mental sanitation,  and  communicable-disease  con- 
trol have  contributed  to  a  lowering  of  death  rates. 

DDT  has  eliminated  malaria  from  Italy,  Brazil, 
and  Ceylon.  These  are  actual  accomplishments. 
Yet  300  million  people  still  continue  to  suffer  from 
malaria,  and,  of  these,  3  million  die  annually.  The 
discovery  of  penicillin  has  enabled  attacks  on 
other  mass  diseases.  Yaws,  which  once  was  ramp- 
ant over  most  of  the  land  between  the  two  tropics, 
can  now  be  stamped  out. 

It  is  true  that  developments  such  as  these  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  total  population.  But,  and 
this  is  the  hopeful  side,  such  developments  can 
at  the  same  time  be  a  factor  in  increasing  the  food 
supply.  A  farmer  free  of  malaria  is  better  able 
physically  to  attend  his  crops. 

Increase  in  Literacy — And  there  is  another 
hopeful  development:  the  recent  world-wide  in- 
crease in  literacy.  Of  course,  literacy  is  not  a  sole 
measure  of  the  educated  man — witness  the  vast 
areas  where  most  of  the  people  may  be  illiterate 
but  by  no  means  uneducated.  These  areas  have 
thousands  of  years  of  civilized  history  behind 
them.  They  have  created  great  strengths  and 
great  cultural  institutions ;  they  possess  rich  oral 
traditions  and  provide  a  moral  texture  which 
make  many  of  the  traditions  of  so-called  developed 
countries  seem  thin  by  comparison.  Still,  in  so- 
cieties   moving    from    handicraft    to    industry, 


literacy  is  prized  if  only  as  insurance  that  the  in- 
dustrial signs  will  be  read  and  that  the  new 
methods  of  work  will  be  widely  communicate 
and  understood. 

Hence,  the  recent  progress  in  adult  education 
and  in  mass  literacy  campaigns  is  providing  thei 
ground  work  for  a  highly  practical  transitiona 
form  of  training  called  fundamental  education. 
It  is  "fundamental"  in  the  sense  that  it  provides| 
the  minimum  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  at- 
tain a  better  life.  And  it  is  "education"  in  that 
it  helps  people  understand  the  problems  of  their 
immediate  environment  and  their  rights  and  duties 
as  citizens  and  individuals  so  that  they  can  partici- 
pate more  effectively  in  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  their  communities. 

I  have  gone  to  some  length  to  review  the  socia 
conditions  of  the  world  as  the  report  gives  them 
to  us.  Review  is  necessary  as  a  starting  point 
for  concerted  action.  The  fact  that  we  have  this 
picture  before  us  as  a  basis  for  practical  action  is 
itself  an  indication  of  progress.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  very  putting  together  of  such  a  picture  woulc 
have  been  impossible.  Now  we  have  both  a  chal- 
lenge and  an  opportunity  in  this  Council  to  con- 
sider in  an  over-all  way  what  can  be  done  to  realize 
"the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  race  as  a  practi- 
cable objective." 

There  is  another  reason  for  taking  encourage- 
ment. It  is  apparent  to  my  delegation,  as  it  must 
also  be  to  you,  that  the  less  developed  countries 
are  now  in  a  situation  from  which  the  West  only 
recently  emerged.  In  this  very  fact  there  is  a. 
tremendous  advantage.  The  report  puts  this  very 
aptly  when  it  states  that  the  progress  of  the  less 
developed  countries  must  necessarily  differ  from 
ours 

if  only  for  the  reason  that  Western  development  has  al- 
ready taken  place  and  the  present  end-products  of  thii 
development  are  clearly  evident.  Improvements  in  sani- 
tation, education,  communications,  labor  policy,  social 
services,  etc.,  that  developed  in  a  slow  or  more  or  less 
experimental  fashion  in  Western  countries,  are  being 
deliberately  taken  over  in  their  end-form  .  .  .  while 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  conscious  effort  to  avoid  tl 
mistakes. 


The  Choice  Before  the  Contemporary  World 

At  this  point  we  posit  the  most  fundamenta 
question  before  the  contemporary  world.  Tha 
end-products,  as  of  1952,  of  a  long  and  painfu 
process  in  scientific  and  technological  develop- 
ment are  here,  for  everyone  to  see,  for  everyone 
to  take  over  and  to  adapt  to  their  conditions.  The 
question  is :  Will  they  be  taken  over  imbedded  in 
the  spirit  which  created  them  and  which  makes 
them  capable  of  continuous  change  and  improve- 
ment? Or,  will  they  be  taken  over  in  terms  of 
political  creed  which  is  at  fundamental  variance 
with  the  spirit  that  created  and  continues  to  ex- 
pand them  ? 

This  question  has  been  forced  upon  all  of  us  by 
the  vociferous  prophets  of  communism.    It  is  of 
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Itkwlar  relevance  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
bl  especially  those  which  have  only  recently 
>d  themselves  from  external  domination.    The 

iave  usurped  the  fruits  of  Western  in- 

khreness  and  free  inquiry  to  the  point  of  deny- 

i their  Western  origin.    And,  having  done  so, 

f  now  pose  as  the  saviors  of  the  downtrodden 

the  oppressed. 

hey  hold  out  a  mirage  of  the  perfect  society, 
"  of  poverty  and  disease — a  society  run  by 
jlers  free  of  error  and  possessed  of  final  and 
.1  wisdom.  So  great  is  their  alleged  wisdom 
I  disgrace,  imprisonment,  or  even  death  is 
i  fate  of  those  who  dare  to  deviate.  Whether 
;  a  question  of  the  physiology  of  plants,  or  the 
ts  of  physics,  of  political  "lines"  or  social  con- 
es, the  ultimate  in  achievement  has  been 
i-hed. 

claims  cannot  be  rejected  out  of  hand. 
■  very  fact  that  they  have  sown  confusion  in 
minds  of  many  who  are  striving  to  improve 
r  own  conditions  makes  it  necessary  to  ana- 
them.  The  propaganda  directed  by  the  Com- 
lists  against  the  free  world — against  the  cra- 
of  the  great  advances — calls  for  a  reply, 
re  can  be  no  intelligent  choice  between  the  free 
ety  and  the  totalitarian  state,  unless  there  is 
Mr  understanding  of  their  differences  in  social 
levement  and  organization, 
nd  this  obliges  me  to  probe  more  deeply  into 
it  might  be  called  the  difference  between  the 
'  of  the  free  and  the  way  of  the  controlled — 
Keen  the  social  achievements  of  a  democratic 
*>ty  and  the  achievements  of  the  totalitarian 
e.  I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  if  I  use  illus- 
ions primarily  taken  from  the  social  evolution 
b«  United  States.  It  is  the  evolution  I  know 
,  and  it  is  the  evolution  which  is  the  prime 
;et  of  Soviet  propaganda. 

i  Way  of  the  Free 

Ireedom,  though  its  origins  reach  well  beyond 
Western  orbit,  is  the  greatest  heritage  of  the 
kern  World,  whether  we  think  of  the  intellec- 
:  history  of  Europe  or  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
L>re.  In  the  United  States  it  found  expression 
jmr  Declaration  of  Independence  which  pro- 
ps that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  are  en- 
ed  by  their  Creator  with  an  unalienable  right 
fe,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 

the  sole  purpose  of  government  is  to  secure 

rights, 
is  the  creed  which  has  been  and  continues 

the  origin  of  whatever  strength  we  may  have, 
tever  progress  we  have  achieved  in  social  and 
•tical  organization.  It  is  the  source  of  ever 
i  initiative  and  inventiveness,  and  of  devia- 
te from  common  practices  which  mean  new  dis- 
^ries. 

.  is  the  beginning  of  the  continuing  revolution 
ch  has  brought  the  United  States  to  its  present 
I;  of  living  and  achievement.    It  is  the  basis 


from  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  started 
out  in  their  search  for  greater  equality  among 
men,  not  only  as  a  philosophical  concept  but  as 
an  economic  and  political  reality.  The  road  has 
heen  long  and  arduous  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  dynamics 
which  are  driving  us  forward.  Fundamental 
changes  have  been  wrought  even  within  the  last 
two  generations,  a  fact  deliberately  overlooked 
by  our  critics. 

Gains  Spread  Throughout  Population 

The  extraordinary  rise  in  production,  in  in- 
come, and  in  the  standard  of  living  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  half  century  is  well  known. 
Equally  important,  but  less  well  known,  is  the  way 
in  which  these  economic  and  social  gains  have  been 
spread  throughout  the  entire  population,  and 
especially  in  the  lower  income  groups. 

In  this  connection,  I  w>  ould  like  to  quote  from  a 
forthcoming  book  by  Frederick  Lewis  Allen,  the 
disinguished  editor  of  Harper's  magazine.  In 
this  book,  entitled  The  Big  Change,  Mr.  Allen 
points  out  that  in  1900,  Andrew  Carnegie's  an- 
nual income  was  at  least  20  thousand  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  average  American.  Since  then, 
however,  the  change  in  the  U.S.  scene  has  been 
such  as  to  be  described  by  the  Director  of  Research 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  as 
"one  of  the  great  social  revolutions  in  history." 

This  revolution,  however,  has  not  been  well  un- 
derstood.    To  quote  Mr.  Allen  again : 

When  Vishinsky,  or  Gromyko,  or  Malik  berates  the 
United  States,  talking  for  instance,  about  "lackeys  of 
Wall  Street",  what  he  is  doing  is  berating,  exaggeratedly, 
the  United  States  of  1900  rather  than  that  of  today. 

If  what  he  says  makes  an  impression  among  many 
non-Communists  in  other  countries,  this  is  at  least  partly 
because  a  large  number  of  non-Americans,  aware  of  the 
importance  of  business  and  of  businessmen  in  the  Ameri- 
can scene,  imagine  that  these,  today,  closely  resemble 
their  counterparts  of  a  generation  or  two  ago. 

The  mental  picture  of  the  United  States  that  the 
average  non-American  carries  about  with  him  is  lamen- 
tably irrelevant  to  the  real  United  States  of  today. 

"Leveling  Up"  of  Income  Distribution 

I  wish  to  correct  this  erroneous  picture.  Take 
income  redistribution  first.  Over  the  past  20 
years  the  evolution  in  the  United  States — an  evo- 
lution which  has  so  greatly  increased  the  size  of 
our  national  income — has  been  accompanied  by  a 
vast  leveling  up  in  the  distribution  of  income. 

In  1929  the  national  income  was  less  than  90 
billion  dollars.  By  1951  it  had  risen  to  nearly  280 
billion  dollars.  In  1929  the  5  percent  of  our  citi- 
zens in  the  top  income  brackets  got  34  percent  of 
the  national  income.  By  1946,  after  paying  the 
higher  income  taxes  imposed  during  the  war 
years,  this  group  received  only  18  percent  of  the 
national  income.  This  same  general  distribution 
has  continued,  with  minor  variations,  since  1946. 
Or,  to  put  it  another  way :  In  1929,  66  percent  of 
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1 1 ii'  national  income  was  shared  by  the  95  percent 
of  the  population  in  the  lower  income  brackets; 
in  1951,  their  share  of  this  much  larger  income  had 
risen  to  82  percent. 

Thus,  the  average  income  of  families  in  the 
lower  and  middle  income  groups  has  risen  very 
sharply.  In  1951,  one  in  every  three  families  had 
an  income  of  $3,000  to  $5,000 ;  another  one  in  every 
five  between  $5,000  and  $10,000.  Thus,  millions 
and  millions  of  families  have  climbed  an  income 
bracket  or  two.  They  are  industrial  workers,  of- 
fice workers,  farmers — millions  of  whom,  in  the 
past  two  decades,  have  moved  up  the  income  scale 
to  a  position  where  they  can  enjoy  what  has  been 
traditionally  considered  a  middle-class  way  of 
life. 

Take  factory  workers.  Their  average  weekly 
earnings  increased  from  less  than  $10  a  week  in 
1909  to  about  $60  in  1951  or  sixfold.  Real  earn- 
ings, after  allowance  for  rising  prices,  more  than 
doubled.  All  this  time,  the  length  of  the  working 
week  was  gradually  reduced  from  60  hours  to  40 
hours.  This  gave  everyone  very  much  more  leis- 
ure in  which  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  earnings. 

Underlying  this  increase  in  real  income  are  not 
merely  our  large  natural  resources  but  a  continu- 
ing rise  in  the  country's  productivity — in  indus- 
try, in  agriculture,  and  in  transportation.  In  the 
20  years  from  1929  to  1950,  and  after  allowing  for 
the  rise  in  prices  which  took  place  during  the 
period,  there  was  an  increase  in  total  output  of  all 
private  industry  in  this  country  of  75  percent. 
At  the  same  time,  of  course,  the  population  was 
increasing.  But,  taking  that  into  account,  the 
average  increase  in  production  in  private  industry 
per  person  was  1%  percent  per  person  per  year — • 
again  in  real  terms,  after  allowing  for  the  price 
rise. 

This  phenomenal  increase  was  the  result,  as  I 
have  said,  of  increasing  productivity  in  agricul- 
ture, mining,  transportation,  and  manufacturing. 
And  I  might  point  out  that  this  productivity  in- 
crease represents  not  only  the  application  by  man- 
agement of  technological  progress  in  industrial 
production.  It  also  represents  growing  coopera- 
tion between  labor  unions  and  management.  As 
these  years  have  gone  by  there  have  been  increased 
profits  for  management,  higher  wages  for  labor, 
and  more  goods  for  everyone  to  buy. 

The  doctrine  of  low  profit  margins  in  a  mass 
market,  at  moderate  prices,  is  but  one  phase  of  this 
picture — the  consumer's  side.  The  rapid  rise  in 
the  share  of  the  national  income  going  to  wage 
and  salaried  workers  has  given  strength  to  that 
mass  market.  And  the  rise  in  wages  has  been 
assisted  by  the  growth  of  free  trade-unions  in 
membership  and  in  bargaining  strength. 

A  Day's  Work  Buys  More 

The  very  real  increase  in  the  buying  power  of 
the  worker's  dollar  can  be  shown  by  a  simple 
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example — namely,  and  as  compare!  to  the  yesj 
before  World  War  I,  how  many  hour-  must 
American  factory  employee  work  today  \<t  <y 
some  of  the  common,  everyday  necessities  of  h 

In  1914  it  took  2V2  ten-hour  workdays  to  bin 
ton  of  coal  to  heat  the  house.     Now  it  takes  Ii  I 
than  half  as  long — 10  hours  and  20  minutes. 
1914  it  took  17  minutes  to  buy  a  pound  of  brea 
Now  it  takes  6  minutes.     It  took  24  minutes'  woi  I 
then,  to  buy  one  quart  of  milk;  now  it  taken 
minutes — about  one-third  as  long. 

Another  indicator  of  the  rise  in  standards  1 
living  of  the  industrial  workers  is  the  share 
the  worker's  earnings  which  must  be  spent  for  t  ' 
first  necessities  of  life — food,  shelter,  fuel,  aij 
light — as  compared  with  what  is  left  for  clothir 
home  furnishings,  and  all  the  other  things  tb  ! 
make  life  more  enjoyable. 

By  this  standard,  progress  in  this  half  centu 
has  been  most  striking.     At  the  turn  of  the  ce'! 
tury,   a   typical    city   worker's   family   averag  ■ 
about  five  persons  and  its  income  in  those  days 
cheap  dollars  was  about  $750  a  year.     At  th 
time,  after  paying  for  food  and  shelter  alone, : 
typical  family  had  left  only  37  percent  of  its  ear 
ings,  or  $277. 

Fifty  years  later,  at  the  half  century,  the  tyj ' 
cal  worker's  family  was  much  smaller,  averagii 
3.4  persons,  and  its  income  had  multiplied  ox 
fivefold  to  $3,870.  After  paying  for  food  ai 
shelter,  these  families  now  have  more  than  ha 
of  their  income  left.  Moreover,  there  is  f reedo 
to  choose  what  they  will  buy  and  an  adequate  su 
ply  of  goods  and  services  from  which  to  select. 

Among  other  things,  they  have  chosen — indee 
have  learned — to  buy  better  food,  especially  son 
protective  foods  as  milk,  fruits,  and  vegetable 
The  nutritional  content  of  food  consumption  p 
person  in  the  United  States  in  1909  as  compart 
with  the  current  year  shows  marked  increases 
such  important  food  elements  as  calcium  and  in 
and  the  most  important  vitamins.  Per  eapi 
consumption  of  milk — so  important  for  the  heali 
and  growth  of  children — has  increased  more  thf 
10  percent.  And  this  has  happened  despite  tl 
great  population  shift  from  the  farms  to  tl 
cities  in  this  more  than  40-year  period. 

The  rise  in  food  production,  which  has  mac 
better  nutrition  possible,  has  been  the  result  of 
variety  of  factors — more  mechanization,  soil-in 
provement  programs,  improved  seed,  price  incei 
tives,  and  so  on.  Not  the  least  important  are  tl 
social  factors.  The  great  spread  in  rural  el& 
trification  has  brought  better  farm  living,  betti 
roads  in  farm  areas,  and  better  technical  educ: 
tion  for  the  farmers  themselves. 

Second  only  to  food  in  importance  in  the  stani 
ard  of  living  is  housing.  The  United  States  b 
lieves  in  home-ownership.  Over  half  of  America 
families  own  their  homes.  Outside  this  island  ( 
Manhattan,  where  building  must  go  up  and  n< 
out,  and  except  for  one  or  two  other  very  lar£ 
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■L  postwar  home  building  luis  Largely  been 
;lo- 1 ami  1\  homes  for  purchase  by  owners. 

etween  1940  and   19.~>0,  single-family,  owner- 
ipied  homes  increased  hy  more  than  (1  million. 

let'oie  the  war,  building  has  been  stimulated  by 

riding  families  with  Federal  mortgage  insur- 
-  for  loans,  with  a  relatively  small  initial  pay- 
t  and  monthly  payments  like  rent. 
espite  the  progress  achieved,  and  despite  the 
ed  fact  that  S.">  percent  of  American  homes 
e  one  person  or  less  per  room,  there  is  much 
:  remains  to  be  done.  There  are  still  slums  to 
eared  in  our  large  older  cities.  Our  neighbors 
le  south — in  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires — 
in  a  better  position  than  we  in  the  United 
es  to  speak  of  their  shunless  cities, 
ore  housing  must  be  built  for  very  low-  income 
ips.  This  has  been  part  of  our  Federal,  State, 
local  programs  for  some  years.  Altogether, 
sing  experts  estimate  that  an  average  of  one 
ion  new  dwellings  should  be  built  per  year 
a  number  of  years  to  come.  This  figure  has 
u  equaled  or  exceeded  for  several  years,  and 
year  it  seems  likely  that  at  least  another  mil- 
will  be  built. 

now  turn  to  the  problem  of  health.  One  of  the 
ic  sources  of  national  strength  is  the  health 
well-being  of  the  people.  The  vital  and  health 
istics  over  the  last  50  years  describe  progress 
his  field  more  vividly  than  almost  anything 
glit  say. 

ack  in  1915,  when  we  first  took  stock  of  infant 
tality  on  a  Nation-wide  basis,  we  were  losing 
iercent  of  our  babies  before  they  were  a  year 
Now.  the  rate  is  less  than  3  percent.  Side  by 
with  lowered  infant  mortality  has  come  re- 
ion  in  the  loss  of  mothers  from  childbirth, 
1  today  there  is  less  than  one  such  loss  per  1,000 
Ibirths. 

le  crude  death  rate,  despite  the  growing  pro- 
ion  of  older  people  in  the  total  population,  is 
than  10  per  1,000  population  for  1950.  Since 
jeginning  of  the  current  century,  life  expect- 
r  has  increased  20  years.  This  means  that  the 
age  American  now  lives  to  nearly  68  years — 
lore  than  twice  the  life  expectancy  in  two- 
Is  of  the  world. 

ass  diseases  which  beset  the  United  States  at 
turn  of  the  century  today  are  under  control. 
e  diseases  listed  in  the  report,  such  as  typhoid 
r,  have  reached  the  vanishing  point.  In  fact, 
inly  one  named  which  even  appears  in  the  list 
ading  causes  of  death  in  the  United  States  is 
rculosis.  And  it  has  dropped  in  incidence 
l  194  deaths  per  100,000  people  to  22.  As  a 
It,  we  now  are  concentrating  on  such  diseases 
jart  trouble  and  cancer  which  are  more  apt  to 
r  in  later  life. 

I  Did  It  Happen? 

itiative  of  Citizens — Now,  what  is  the  story 
nd  this  improvement?    How  did  it  happen? 


We  started  in  what  has  become  a  typical  pattern 
in  this  country.  The  initiative  came  first  from 
a  few  interested  and  enlightened  citizens  uniting 
to  attack  immediate  health  problems  in  their  own 
communities. 

From  such  tiny  beginnings  in  voluntary  as- 
sumption of  responsibility,  there  have  grown  up 
in  the  United  States  vast  medical  and  public- 
health  services.  Gradually,  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments and,  finally,  the  Federal  Government 
began  to  supply  health  services,  medical  care,  and 
widespread  sanitation  programs — all  of  these  sup- 
plementing what  the  pioneering  private  agencies 
were  doing. 

In  1915  only  14  out  of  more  than  3,000  counties 
had  full-time  public  health  services.  Today,  such 
services  are  operating  in  nearly  2,000  counties. 
The  program  still  is  expanding.  In  the  last  5 
years,  the  Federal  Government  has  provided 
nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  in  aid  to  State  hospi- 
tal construction — to  take  but  one  example — and 
the  States  themselves  have  provided  a  billion  dol- 
lars more  for  this  purpose. 

Even  so,  70  percent  of  our  hospitals  were  estab- 
lished by  voluntary  efforts,  another  25  percent  by 
local  and  State  governments,  and  only  5  percent 
by  the  Federal  Government.  These  private  and 
public  agencies  work  together  with  the  medical 
profession  to  provide  coordinated  local  medical 
services. 

Along  with  these  developments  has  grown  a 
group  of  medical  schools  and  colleges,  most  of 
which  are  privately  financed.  They  train  doctors, 
dentists,  and  nurses,  and  conduct  extensive  medi- 
cal research.  Currently  some  25,000  doctors  and 
over  100,000  nurses  are  in  training.  While  more 
are  needed,  we  now  have  211,000  doctors — or  one 
for  every  717  people  in  the  population. 

Thus,  through  the  combined  efforts  of  private 
practitioners,  voluntary  organizations,  private 
industry,  public  and  private  institutions,  and  all 
levels  of  government — local,  State  and  Federal — 
the  many  facets  of  our  democratic  society  have 
been  brought  into  close  collaboration  in  the  quest 
for  better  and  better  health. 

Care  for  the  Disadvantaged — What  has  been 
done  to  care  for  the  disadvantaged — the  old,  the 
poor,  the  needy  mothers  with  young  children,  the 
disabled?  The  picture  is  much  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  health:  first,  privately  financed  local 
institutions ;  then,  growing  responsibility  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies  to  supplement  voluntary 
efforts. 

Again,  these  programs  are  administered  by  local 
or  State  bodies  close  to  where  the  people  live,  with 
grants  of  funds  and  guidance  on  standards  com- 
ing from  Federal  sources.  The  great  exception  is 
the  Federally  administered  system  of  old-age  and 
survivors'  insurance. 

To  look  back  a  bit.  As  late  as  in  1929,  114  bil- 
lion dollars  in  private  benefactions  accounted  for 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  total  spent  for  welfare 
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projects.  Twenty  years  later,  private  giving  had 
more  than  doubled,  but  it  represented  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  total.  The  stake  of  private  agen- 
cies had  grown.  But,  because  there  was  a  much 
bigger  job  to  be  done,  the  Federal  Government  had 
expanded  public  expenditures  for  welfare  nine- 
fold. 

In  1935  a  system  of  Federal  grants  to  States 
began  to  supplement  the  work  already  being  done 
to  aid  dependent  children,  the  blind,  the  disabled, 
and  the  indigent  aged.  Last  year,  more  than  5 
million  people  were  receiving  help  from  Federally 
aided  public  assistance,  and  another  three-fifths 
of  a  million  from  State  and  local  public  funds,  in 
addition  to  those  helped  by  private  agencies. 

Social  Insurance — But  this  is  not  all.  The  past 
two  decades  have  brought  to  the  United  States 
the  system  of  social  insurance  which  European 
countries  had  begun  to  adopt  even  before  World 
War  I.  We  learned  from  them  and  made  adapta- 
tions to  our  own  peculiar  set  of  circumstances. 

The  social-insurance  system,  adopted  on  a 
Nation-wide  basis  by  the  United  States  in  1935, 
is  financed  by  contributions  of  employers  and 
employees.  Today,  nearly  9  in  every  10  paid 
workers  are  covered  by  this  and  other  retirement 
programs.  Dependents  and  survivors  of  benefici- 
aries also  receive  benefits.  Since  its  inception, 
over-all  benefit  payments  have  increased  by  75 
percent  and  only  this  month — July  1952— -the 
Congress  voted  another  increase  to  help  keep  up 
with  rising  living  costs. 

Since  life  expectancy  has  been  extended  and  a 
growing  share  of  the  U.S.  population  is  over  65 
years  of  age,  old-age  insurance  is  of  great  present 
significance.  It  provides  by  right  of  contribu- 
tions a  means  for  living  out  one's  life  with  dignity 
and  independence — a  right  so  important  in  an 
urbanized,  industrialized  society  where  families 
are  often  scattered  and  do  not  and  cannot  assume 
the  same  responsibilities  as  in  an  agrarian  society. 

Minimum  Wages;  Injury  and  Unemployment 
Compensation — Finally,  there  are  the  number  of 
social  programs  instituted  in  the  past  three  dec- 
ades to  assure  equitable  pay  and  greater  security 
on  the  job :  minimum- wage  legislation  for  women 
and,  later,  for  men ;  workmen's  compensation  for 
those  injured  on  the  job;  and,  in  the  early 
1930's,  unemployment  compensation — adminis- 
tered jointly  by  the  Federal  Government  and  State 
governments  and  financed  by  contributions  from 
employers.  This  unemployment  compensation 
system  has  been  a  great  factor  in  maintaining 
stability  in  the  economic  scene  and  removing  the 
fear  of  total  loss  of  income  in  periods  of  un- 
employment. 

Growth  in  Education 

The  same  multilateral  and  cooperative  tech- 
niques are  apparent  in  the  way  we  educate  our- 
selves.    The  goal  of  free  and  compulsory  education 


dates  back  to  our  early  development.     Ye 
recently  as  1870  only  a  little  over  half  of  our 
dren,  aged  5  to  17  years,  were  enrolled  in 
and  the  average  attendance  was  less  than  80 
a  year. 

Consider  the  contrast  today.    According 
advance  release  from  the  1949-50  Biennial  S% 
of  Education  published  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
cation,  practically  all  of  our  school-age  chill 
actually  are  now  in  school  and  for  exactly  t\ 
as  much  time  each  year.     Compulsory  educa 
ranges  from  age  8  up  to  age  12.    Over  19  mtt 
children  are  in  elementary  schools  and  near 
million  more  are  in  secondary  schools — for  arl 
crage  of  nearly  160  days  out  of  a  178-day  sesw 

In  addition,  38  out  of  each  100  secondary-scA 
graduates  are  going  on  to  college  or  universB 
Over  2i/£  million  students  are  enrolled  in  reg« 
sessions — to  say  nothing  of  summer  sessions  I 
evening  and  part-time  enrollments.  Today  tm 
are  more  Negroes  enrolled  in  institutions  of  hum 
learning  than  were  enrolled  in  high  schoolm 
1920. 

According  to  the  same  Biennial  Survey,  ne  I 
9  billion  dollars — over  4  percent  of  the  national 
come — was  spent  on  public  and  private  educali 
Of  this,  only  a  small  portion — less  than  3  I 
cent — came  from  Federal  sources  in  support 
public  education.  Over  half  was  supplied  by  1  al 
communities  and  the  rest  by  counties  and  St:  & 
Education,  in  fact,  has  become  the  biggest  pil 
enterprise  within  the  States. 

This  system  of  education  represents  a  gra<d 
refining  and  application  of  beliefs  rooted  in  I 
tradition  of  the  country.  With  us,  educatiol 
the  responsibility  of  the  people,  with  legal  conl 
resting  in  local  and  State  authorities— not  the  1 1- 
eral  Government.  Education,  as  conceived  in  w 
United  States,  assures  the  survival  of  indivital 
freedom.  Everyone  has  the  inherent  right  to  <■ 
cational  opportunities  consistent  with  indivksl 
requirements  and  ability  to  become  a  produc/e 
citizen. 

Practically  every  child  now  has  the  opportu  7 
for  vocational,  technical,  or  professional  educa  >n 
beyond  the  secondary  school.  This  better  ed  i- 
tion  has  meant  higher  skills,  more  effective  "wk 
and  higher  income.  These  in  turn  mean  still  fe 
ter  education  in  the  future. 

Progress  Springs  From  Freedom 

I  have  gone  to  some  pains  to  show  the  exteri  :o 
which  the  United  States  has  transformed  it  Lf 
in  a  relatively  short  time  from  an  underdevelc  'd 
country  to  a  high  state  of  industrial  and  social  3- 
velopment.  But,  in  detailing  our  high  level:  >f 
living,  I  have  not  meant  to  boast.  Instead,  1 1  '6 
used  these  details  of  living  and  housing  and  he  h 
to  show  how  problems  which  affect  all  counts 
are  being  dealt  with  here. 

I  have  attempted  to  bring  out  some  of  the  m  * 
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rial  and  intangible  reasons  which  have  made  for 
:>rogress  in  the  United  States.  1  have  mentioned 
:he  logic  of  our  mass  production,  the  contributions 
>f  free  labor  unions,  the  value  of  cooperative  tech- 
liques,  and  others. 

But  there  is  more.  We  have,  of  course,  been 
lelped  by  our  location  which  has  protected  us 
from  the  ravages  of  war  and  invasion.  But  again, 
t  is  far  more  than  that. 

1  said  earlier,  freedom  is  the  fundamental 
llhic  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
•esult  of  this  freedom,  there  is  initiative  and  in- 
ventiveness, a  basic  belief  in  growth  and  progress. 
[tare  is  a  lack  of  class  consciousness  which 
BtingS  from  our  faith  in  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  mobility — as  much  social  as  geo- 
graphic— of  the  American,  who  does  not  hesitate 
0  abandon  one  job  and  seek  another  that  gives 
urn  greater  satisfaction. 

And,  speaking  of  mobility,  we  cannot  forget 
hat  we  are  a  Nation  of  immigrants  from  scores 
)f  countries.  These  immigrants  have  brought 
vith  them  their  ideas  and  aspirations,  which  have 
)ecome  fused  in  the  powerful  dynamic  which  dom- 
nates  American  life.  And  if,  in  our  present  state, 
ve  are  able  to  contribute  ideas  and  methods  to 
>ther  countries,  it  is  but  one  form  of  "the  native's 
eturn." 

'he  Totalitarian  Way 

By  contrast,  let  us  now  look  at  the  promise  and 
leality  of  the  Communist  world. 
The  Soviet  system,  as  I  said  earlier,  has  taken 
ver  the  end  products  of  Western  technology  and 
ome  of  its  momentum.  By  introducing  Western 
echniques  and  applying  the  fruits  of  scientific  re- 
?arch,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  progress  in  its 
gricultural,  industrial,  and  above  all,  in  its  mili- 
iry  equipment.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  that 
iter  on. 

j  At  the  same  time,  the  political  philosophy  and 
le  social  organization  of  the  Soviets  constitute 
i  complete  denial  of  those  human  values  and  con- 
■pts  which  have  made  for  freedom  and  for  prog- 
bss  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  trend  has 
ecome  particularly  marked  during  the  last  20 
^ars.  These  are  the  years  which  saw  in  Russia  a 
•surgence  of  its  traditional  forms  of  despotism, 
nd,  in  connection  with  this,  there  was  brought 
30ii t  a  marriage  of  shopworn  and  badly  under- 
ood  nineteenth  century  social  theories  with  a 
ilitant  anti-Western  nationalism. 
The  result  is  a  society  with  no  understanding, 
t  alone  respect  for  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of 
ie  individual.  He,  an  unhappy  man,  is  a  tool  of 
e  all-powerful  state.  He  has  no  political  rights. 
rue,  there  are  the  trappings  of  Western  democ- 
:  cy ;  a  constitution  stipulating  popular  repre- 
intation,  the  rights  of  man,  and  limits  to 
|»vernmental  power.  But,  as  Andrei  Vyshinsky, 
»e  authoritative  interpreter  of  Soviet  law,  has  put 
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it:  "The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  un- 
limited by  any  statutes  whatsoever." 

Thus  we  have  before  us  the  pathetic  picture  of  a 
great  nation  which,  having  cast  off  the  yoke  of  an 
inefficient  and  corrupt  monarchy,  has  fallen  victim 
to  an  even  worse  despotism.  All  decisions  on  its 
political,  social,  cultural,  and  economic  develop- 
ment are  made  by  a  few  men  in  the  Politburo  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

Distortions  of  Propaganda 

The  individual  is  not  allowed  to  conduct  his  own 
affairs,  and  he  must  even  be  careful  about  think- 
ing his  own  thoughts.  Completely  shut-off  from 
outside  contacts,  he  is  subjected  day-in  and  day-out 
to  an  unrelenting  propaganda  which  uses  per- 
version and  distortion  as  effectively  as  it  uses  the 
Big  Lie,  both  as  regards  conditions  at  home  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  This  propaganda  never 
fails  to  extol  the  wisdom  of  the  leader  and  to 
expound  the  latest  edition  of  the  Marxist  dogma. 
Woe  to  the  heretic  who  sticks  to  the  orthodox 
view  of  yesterday.  He  is  fortunate,  if  let  off 
after  an  abject  recantation. 

Where  the  propaganda  of  the  dictatorship  does 
not  achieve  its  goals,  terrorization  does.  Every 
totalitarian  regime  apparently  needs  and  has  its 
concentration  camps.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the 
victims  of  forced  labor  are  not  only  political  of- 
fenders who  dared  to  speak  out  or  act  against  the 
regime ;  they  are  also  ordinary  citizens  who  were 
suspected  of  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
Government. 

I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  these  camps,  even 
though  they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  socio- 
economic system  prevailing  in  that  country. 
There  will  be  other  opportunities  to  turn  the 
searchlight  of  public  inquiry  and  opinion  on  these 
camps  when  the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Forced  Labor  becomes  available.2 

Subservience  of  Trade-Unions 

Instead  let  us  consider  the  conditions  of  the 
ordinary  worker  in  the  Soviet  Union.  There  was 
a  time,  in  the  early  1920's,  when  trade-unions  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  tried  to  act  as  defenders  of  the 
workers'  interests  against  the  Government  as  the 
almighty  employer.  This  interpretation  of  the 
trade-union's  role  in  a  socialist  state  was  short- 
lived; in  fact,  its  proponents  were  equally 
short-lived. 

Since  they  perished,  the  organizations  which 
call  themselves  trade-unions  in  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
chiefly  one  function:  To  increase,  in  the  interest 
of  the  State,  the  volume  and  quality  of  production 
while  lowering  the  cost  of  production.  Collective 
bargaining  is  not  among  their  functions  and  the 
strike  not  among  their  weapons. 

2  For  a  statement  by  Mr.  Kotsehnig  on  evidence  of  forced 
labor  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  see  Bulletin  of  July  14, 1952,  p.  70. 
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The  speed-up,  as  we  know,  is  common  and  the 
norms  are  continually  being  raised.  Soviet  work- 
ers have  to  put  up  with  whatever  labor  conditions 
their  one  and  only  employer  dictates.  Wages  are 
fixed  by  the  Government;  so  are  prices,  and  work- 
ing hours.  Labor  discipline  is  strict  and  any 
breach  of  its  numberless  provisions  is  severely 
punished.  All  jobs  are  frozen.  Leaving  the 
place  of  employment  without  the  express  permis- 
sion of  the  management  is  punishable  in  court  by 
imprisonment  for  from  2  to  4  months  or,  in  defense 
industries,  up  to  8  years. 

Since  1938  every  worker  has  been  required  to 
have  a  labor  book  with  detailed  data  on  his  em- 
ployment history;  this  internal  passport  enables 
the  boss  to  control  the  worker  effectively  at  all 
times.  To  sum  up:  Labor  is  defenseless  against 
the  monopolistic  employer — the  omnipotent  State. 
It  is  hedged  in  by  punitive  legislation.  It  is 
under  constant  pressure  to  increase  output. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  main  purpose  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  is  really  the  economic 
and  social  progress  of  their  country,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  their  people ;  or  whether  they  are  driven 
by  an  unlimited  lust  for  power  which  knows  no 
frontiers,  be  it  the  sacred  preserves  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  borders  of  other  nations. 

One  thing,  of  course,  is  evident :  The  Soviet  re- 
gime, at  the  cost  of  developing  consumers  indus- 
tries, has  built  up  a  gigantic  military  machine  and 
heavy  and  engineering  industries  able  to  support 
a  prolonged  war  effort. 

There  is  another  question  to  ask  :  Has  the  Soviet 
system  of  complete  regimentation  paid  off  in 
terms  of  social  dividends?  Has  the  sweat  and 
toil  of  the  Soviet  worker,  not  to  mention  his  loss 
of  freedom,  been  compensated  by  a  better  life  for 
the  people  and  by  higher  standards  of  living? 
Or  has  this  regimentation  resulted  in  a  lack  of 
individual  initiative,  a  lack  of  productivity,  a 
lack  of  social  inventiveness,  and  hence  a  lack  of 
achievement  in  terms  of  better  living? 

As  I  stated  earlier,  Russia  has  made  progress  in 
certain  fields  during  the  past  third  of  a  century. 
I  am  the  last  to  deny  that.  The  education  of  the 
masses,  once  woefully  neglected,  has  greatly  im- 
proved; you  cannot  build  a  modern  industrial 
society  with  illiterate  people.  Besides,  the  writ- 
ten word  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of 
propaganda. 

Women  in  the  Soviet  Union  are,  by  and  large, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  men.  This  means,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  that  they  have  as  much  or 
more  work  and  as  little  to  say.  At  the  cost  of  a 
loss  of  all  freedom,  full  employment  is  said  to 
have  been  secured,  even  though  frictional  and  sea- 
sonal unemployment  continues.  Facilities  for 
leisure  time  activities  have  been  created.  But, 
hero,  again,  leisure  has  been  made  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  almighty  party-state  rather  than 
the  enhancement  of  the  individual. 
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To  Earn  a  Loaf  of  Bread 

But  what  of  the  basic  elements  which  enter  i 
what  is  commonly  called  the  standard  of  livrJ 

An  approach  to  this  question  can  be  foundij 
com  paring  the  time  it  takes  a  worker  in  MosJ 
and  in  some  of  the  free  countries  to  earn  the  nej 
sities  of  life.  Take  food,  for  example.  A  rec 
study  shows  that  it  requires  4V2  hours  of  work 
time  for  a  typical  factory  worker  to  buy  a  poi 
of  butter  in  Moscow  as  compared  with  a  li 
under  2  hours  in  (Germany,  three-quarters  of 
hour  in  Denmark,  and  half  an  hour  in  the  Un 
States. 

It  takes  9  minutes  of  work  in  a  factory  to  e 
a  pound  of  potatoes  in  Moscow.  Through 
Western  Europe  and  North  America  it  requ 
not  more  than  5  minutes,  and  as  few  as  2  minU 
whether  it  be  in  Italy  or  Denmark  or  German; 
the  United  States.  The  cost  of  a  pound  of  br 
varies  from  about  14  minutes  of  work  in  Mo& 
to  6  to  10  in  the  United  States,  Switzerland, 
land,  Denmark. 

It  takes  nearly  twice  as  long  to  earn  the  mo 
to  buy  a  pound  of  pork  in  Russia  as  in  Italy 
three  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  in  Norv 
For  a  pound  of  sugar  it  takes  a  little  undf 
hours  work  in  Moscow  as  compared  with  37  n 
utes  in  Italy,  21  minutes  in  France  and  Germs 
and  4  minutes  in  the  United  States. 

In  part,  of  course,  these  great  variations  are 
result  of  governmental  policies  with  reference 
food  prices  and  production.  But  they  are  q 
as  much  a  reflection  of  greater  productivity 
workers  in  real  terms  in  the  free  countries  of  I 
world. 

This  picture  can  be  supplemented  by  a 
figures  regarding  that  part  of  the  national  inc< 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  which  enters  the  consumers  n 
ket.  It  may  be  recalled  that  as  a  result  of  Len 
New  Economic  Policy,  which  meant  a  return  I 
limited  free-market  economy,  Russia  recove 
from  war  and  revolution  and  doctrinaire  exp 
ments  and  by  1928  had  roughly  regained  its  1 
level  of  national  income.  According  to  a  cart 
and  objective  paper  recently  submitted  to 
Conference  on  Soviet  Economic  Growth  sponsc 
by  Columbia  University,  total  consumption  in  1 
amounted  to  21  billion  rubles. 

There  followed  the  introduction  of  econo 
planning  a  la  Stalin.  The  result  was  that  by  1 
i.e.,  before  the  conversion  to  a  full  war  econc 
once  again  reduced  the  standard  of  living,  Soi 
consumption — expressed  in  rubles  of  the  same  \ 
chasing  power — had  increased  to  23.3  billion, 
the  meantime,  however,  the  population  had  r 
from  149  to  168  million  people.  Thus  conm 
Hon  per  capita  in  1937,  the  peak  before  the  SeO 
World  War,  remained  as  low  as  in  1928,  the  f 
before  the  period  of  socialist  planning,  and  as 
as  1913,  the  last  year  of  peace  in  Tsarist  Rv\ 

There  is  every  evidence  that  since  then 
capita  consumption  has  increased  only  sligljl 
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f  at  all.  To  illustrate  this  startling  statement  I 
rish  to  introduce  a  few  unpublished  figures  from 
ha  L951  household  budget  of  a  Moscow  family — 
igures  which,  incidentally,  have  been  carefully 
hooked. 

low  a  Moscow  Family  Lives 

The  family  consists  of  three  people,  a  couple 
nd  their  only  child,  who  enjoy  an  income  far 
hove  the  average.  The  average  monthly  Moscow 
page  is  approximately  600  rubles,  but  our  man, 

white-collar  worker,  earns  almost  twice  as  much, 
e.,  nearly  1,200  rubles  a  month.  His  take-home 
noome  is  about  1,000  rubles,  since  approximately 
00  rubles  are  deducted  for  taxes  and  for  sub- 
criptions  to  the  governmental  lottery  loan.  These 
ubscriptions  are.  for  all  practical  purposes,  com- 
mlsory,  and  vary  with  the  income.  They  are, 
here  fore,  but  a  form  of  taxation. 

The  rent  amounts  to  60  rubles  with  9  rubles 
(hied  for  gas,  between  10  and  20  rubles  for  elec- 
ricity,  and  25  rubles  for  private  telephone.  This 
nines  to  104  to  114  rubles  in  all.  The  telephone, 
f  course,  is  a  luxury  for  Moscovites,  but  the  man 
eeds  it  for  his  job.  The  rent  seems  to  be  cheap 
ut  you  have  to  consider  Soviet  housing  condi- 
ons. 

This  family  shares  its  3V&-room  apartment  with 
vo  other  families.  Our  white-collar  worker, 
aving  a  relatively  high  income,  lives  with  his 
ife  and  child  in  114  rooms.  The  two  other  fami- 
ne are  crowded  into  one  room  each,  although  one 
insists  of  four,  the  other  of  seven  persons.  Al- 
(gether,  there  are  14  people  in  the  'By2-room  apart - 
lent  and  they  all  share  one  toilet  and  one  kitchen. 
pith  such  crowding,  the  rent  is  high  enough. 

It  should  be  said  in  parenthesis  that  Soviet 

Erasing  necessarily  continues  to  be  poor  despite 
ying  needs  which  have  been  accelerated  by  war 
image.  This  is  because  the  military  establish- 
ient  and  heavy  industry  have  first  claim  on  in- 
etment  funds.  I  quote  from  the  Ece  (Eco- 
•  i i i  i c  Commission  for  Europe)  Economic  /Survey 
Europe  in  1961  (page  80)  : 

The  extent  of  over-crowding  in  [Soviet]  cities  is  indi- 

••"1   by   the  fact    that   in    10.'}!),   urban   dwelling  space 

<1  only  ahout  five  square  meters  per  person,  or 

'•{  to   M>  as  much  as  in  most   Western  European 

i Since  then,  housing  conditions  have  deterio- 
ted.     In  recent  years  the  average  Soviet  urban 
roller  had  slightly  more  than  3.5  square  meters 
dwelling  space  or  about  38  square  feet.    May  I 
ntion  in  this  connection  that  in  the  United 
the  inmates  of  Federal  prisons  are  allotted 
to  65  square  feet  per  person  ? 
I '<>  go  back  to  our  white-collar  worker.     After 
yiiiLr  his  taxes,  his  rent  and  utilities,  and  about 
rubles  for  subway  fares,  he  is  left  with  a  little 
or  BOO  rubles,  all  of  which  go  for  the  purchase 
food.     And  this,  in  fact,  is  barely  enough  to 


feed  the  entire  family,  let  alone  to  provide  ade- 
quate clothing. 

His  wife  has  to  work  in  order  to  help  meet  the 
family  bills  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  This 
is  not  surprising,  considering  that  even  after  the 
price  cut  of  March  31,  1952,  a  liter  of  milk  costs 
about  3  rubles,  a  kilogram  of  butter  almost  32 
rubles,  and  a  kilogram  of  pork  or  fresh  fish  about 
24  rubles.  With  such  prices,  800  rubles  are 
quickly  spent.  It  should  be  remembered  that  800 
rubles  are  more  than  the  average  wage  earner's 
total  monthly  income. 

An  Ideal  Place  for  Millionaires 

I  said  earlier  that  over  the  past  two  decades  in- 
come distribution  in  the  United  States  has  been 
substantially  leveled  up.  In  the  U.S.S.R.  the  op- 
posite development  can  be  observed  in  the  same 
period.  There  is  a  growing  diversification  in  in- 
comes and  with  it  there  has  emerged  a  new  class 
structure. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  developed  several  upper 
classes.  These  are  formed,  at  the  top,  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  party  and  government,  the  managers  of 
large  enterprises,  and  well  known  intellectuals; 
and,  on  the  next  level,  by  minor  dignitaries  and 
luminaries,  while  the  toilers  are  left  behind.  The 
upper  class  may  not  own  enterprises  but  they  run 
them;  they  have  large  incomes  and  endow  their 
children  with  an  expensive  education,  valuable 
contacts  and,  at  their  death,  with  a  considerable 
inheritance.  For  not  only  are  income  taxes  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  low  on  high  incomes  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  inheritance  tax.  From  a  fiscal  point 
of  view  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  ideal  place  for 
millionaires. 

These  are  telling  facts.  The  student  of  Soviet 
affairs,  as  he  puts  together  the  bits  and  pieces  of 
information  which  penetrate  the  Iron  Curtain, 
cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  something  funda- 
mentally wrong  in  the  Soviet  system. 

There  appears  little,  if  anything,  left  of  the 
revolutionary  fervor  of  the  early  years  of  the 
regime.  And  there  is  none  of  the  drive  for  change 
and  individual  improvement  and  a  better  society 
which  characterizes  the  wrorld  of  the  free. 

All  that  appears  to  remain  is  an  eager  expec- 
tancy, a  make-belief  that  the  free  countries  of  the 
world  will  collapse,  and  that  their  people  too  will 
be  pulled  down  to  the  levels  of  the  proletarian 
state. 

Experience  in  Satellite  States 

We  have  examples  of  that  kind  of  "leveling" 
in  the  satellite  states  which  embraced  the  Stalin- 
ist creed  not  because  they  wanted  it,  but  because  a 
Communist  minority  under  the  protection  of  the 
Soviet  flag  established  a  "dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat" in  accordance  with  the  Soviet  pattern. 
There  is  nothing  missing:  Purges  and  forced 
labor  camps,  the  same  system  of  exploitation,  the 
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same  policy  of  militarization,  including  the  forced 
construction  of  armament  factories  at  the  expense 
of  consumer  industries.  There  is  only  one  basic 
difference.  Some  of  these  countries  once  enjoyed 
not  only  model  democratic  institutions  but  also  a 
high  standard  of  living.     All  that  is  gone. 

Czechoslovakia,  for  instance,  was  a  prosperous 
country  before  the  war  and  was  on  its  way  to  re- 
covery in  1947,  but  living  standards  have  steadily 
deteriorated  there  since  the  Stalinist  seizure.  The 
President  of  Czechoslovakia  himself,  in  his  New 
Year's  message  of  1952,  had  to  refer  to  "the  diffi- 
culties we  experienced  during  the  past  year,  es- 
pecially in  the  general  consumer  market,  and 
which  admittedly  caused  a  good  deal  of  irritation, 
particularly  to  our  housewives." 

This  statement  is  not  unexpected  when  it  is  re- 
called that  Communist  Czechoslovakia,  7  years 
after  the  war,  had  to  maintain  or  reintroduce 
strict  rationing  of  bread  and  other  foodstuffs, 
soap,  and  textiles.  At  that,  the  rationing  system 
does  not  even  work.  In  the  words  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Trade  Jan  Busniak,  as  broadcast  on 
January  18, 1952: 

We  have  witnessed  frequent  defects  in  our  rationing 
system.  .  .  .  Often  not  enough  commodities  were  avail- 
able to  honor  valid  ration  cards.  .  .  .  The  free  market 
was  not  supplied  with  enough  commodities  to  cover  the 
justified  requirements  of  the  working  people. 

The  reintroduction  of  bread  rationing  in  March 
1951,  incidentally,  was  due  to  Soviet  withholding 
of  promised  grain  deliveries.  This  fact  seems 
strangely  at  variance  with  what  the  Czech  dele- 
gate called  the  U.S.S.R.'s  "brotherly  aid"  to  his 
country. 

General  Conclusions 

I  wish  now  to  draw  a  few  conclusions  from  all 
that  has  gone  before.  The  first  is  that  the  socio- 
economic problems  of  the  world,  although  formi- 
dable, are  not  insoluble.  Anyone  reading  the  re- 
port on  the  world  social  situation  must  be  im- 
pressed and  encouraged  by  the  striking  advances 
in  standards  of  living  and  social  organization 
which  have  been  achieved  within  a  few  genera- 
tions in  large  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  hope 
for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  the  sick  and  the 
illiterate  everywhere.  It  has  indeed  become  pos- 
sible to  think  of  "the  welfare  of  the  whole  human 
race  as  a  practical  objective." 

Second,  these  advances  are  the  direct  result  of 
scientific  discoveries  and  technological  progress 
which  are  in  turn  based  on  free  inquiry  and  the 
application  of  social  intelligence.  They  are  at- 
tributes of  evolving  democratic  societies  which 
derive  their  dynamic  qualities  from  a  recognition 
of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  his  ability  to 
think  and  act  for  himself. 

Third,  the  claim  of  international  communism  to 
be  able  to  meet  the  needs  and  the  rising  expecta- 
tions of  people,  particularly  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  appears  to  be  hollow.    Its  methods  are 


at  complete  variance  with  the  values  and  conce'i 
vrhich  have  made  for  progress  elsewhere. 

Still,  and  to  test  the  Communist  claim,  I  hfl 
made  an  analysis  of  their  society  as  it  exists  todfl 
The  result,  I  believe,  has  been  to  show  that  ml 
technology  cannot  solve  human  problems.  9 
man  values  and  human  rights — the  rights  of  inl 
viduals — these  are  all  important.  In  spite  of  J 
fact  that  the  Soviet  people  have  been  driven* 
ever  greater  production  their  living  standards  cm. 
tinue  to  appear  pitiably  low.  And,  having  cl 
tributed  so  little  to  the  welfare  of  its  own  peom 
one  wonders  what  the  Kremlin  can  contribute© 
the  welfare  of  others. 

If  there  is  any  further  proof  needed  of  { 
soundness  of  these  conclusions  we  only  need* 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  United  Nations  and  I 
specialized  agencies.  They  are  a  signal  express! 
and  a  confirmation  of  one  further  conclusi 
reached  in  the  report.    This  states 

Governments  have  accepted  the  principle  that  in  ■ 
interests  not  only  of  their  own  communities  but  of  w 
world  in  which  these  communities  exist,  they  mustt- 
ganize  and  undertake  mutual  aid. 

Yes,  we  have  organized  for  purposes  of  mut  d 
aid.  We  have  created  a  technical  assistance  pi- 
gram  which  is  perhaps  the  best  means  of  mak  g 
available,  wherever  it  may  be  most  needed,  i 
end-products  of  100  years  of  progress  in  techn  d 
knowledge  and  social  organization. 

Through  the  World  Health  Organization  e 
are  combating  the  great  killers  of  mankind  suclis 
malaria,  tuberculosis,  and  the  endemic  dises* 
that  are  the  scourge  of  tropical  countries,  and  e 
are  laying  the  foundations  for  health  servs 
which  will  mean  greater  productivity  and  hapj  it 
lives  for  untold  millions  of  people.  Throii 
Unicef  (United  Nations  International  Childp  !s 
Emergency  Fund) ,  millions  of  children  have  bn 
helped  to  survive  and  to  grow  into  useful  citiz  is 
of  tomorrow. 

Through  the  International  Labor  Organizat  n 
we  are  assisting  in  the  training  of  manpower  :  d 
the  improvement  of  wages  and  working  edi- 
tions. We  are  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  ss- 
tems  of  social  security  and  other  guarantees  o 
assure  those  who  need  it  most  a  proper  share  >f 
any  economic  advance  their  countries  can  achi<  e. 

And  through  the  United  Nations  itself,  in  co> 
eration  with  the  specialized  agencies,  we  are  ho- 
ing  in  the  development  of  community  service  c 
welfare  centers  as  part  of  the  drive  for  hig'r 
standards  of  living. 

In  formulating  all  these  programs  and  in  bu  1- 
ing  up  the  organizations  to  carry  them  out,  if 
nations  of  the  world  have  shown  real  social  i- 
ventiveness.  They  have  shown  that  the  days>i 
fatalism  are  indeed  over.  They  are — in  the  wc  Is 
of  the  report — inspired  by  a  new  ethic  and  re 
carried  forward  by  new  dynamics  which  auir 
well  for  their  future  and  the  future  of  the  wo  i 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  one  group  >f 
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ountries  refuses  to  have  any  share  whatsoever  in 
hat  heroic  drive  for  a  better  world  which  is  within 

ur  reach.  These  are  the  countries  under  Com- 
munist control.  They  have  refused  to  have  any 
art  in  such  organizations  as  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  or  the  Food 
Ind  Agriculture  Organization.  They  have  not 
nade  a  single  expert  available  to  advance  the  ex- 
Sanded  program  of  technical  assistance.  They 
kave  contributed  neither  funds  nor  supplies, 
they  have  offered  nothing  but  obstruction  and 
!terile  criticism. 

Since  these  are  the  countries  in  which  freedom 
\&s  died,  we  have  in  our  very  midst  a  striking 
ionfirmation  of  my  thesis  that  freedom  is  not  just 

philosophical  concept  but  a  most  powerful  force 
or  human  advance. 

Still,  and  despite  the  abstention  and  the  obstruc- 
tionism of  the  Communist  countries  within  the 
Jnited  Nations,  our  efforts  to  advance  the  eco- 
tomic  and  social  standards  in  the  world  by  mutual 
iffort  are  becoming  increasingly  effective.  We 
eel  certain  that  when  another  edition  of  the  Re- 
port on  the  World  Social  Situation  appears  a  few 
[ears  hence  it  will  reflect  these  efforts, 
i  Of  course,  more,  much  more,  needs  to  be  done. 

shall  not  enter  into  any  details  at  this  point.  I 
Ml  have  more  to  say  when  we  discuss  the  report 
f  the  Social  Commission.  I  would  like,  though, 
p  emphasize  certain  points  as  matters  of  im- 
iiediate  concern. 


My  delegation,  together  with  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  is  looking  for- 
ward to  the  publication  in  1954  of  a  companion 
volume  to  the  present  report — a  volume  which  will 
offer  us  a  survey  of  national  and  international 
measures  taken  to  improve  the  world  social  con- 
ditions outlined  here.  My  delegation  believes  that 
such  a  companion  volume  will  help  us  to  dis- 
cover and  to  refine  the  most  effective  methods  that 
can  be  used  nationally  and  internationally  to  im- 
prove world  social  conditions.  .  .  . 

Second,  we  hope  that  the  present  report  and 
our  discussions  of  it,  as  well  as  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  Social  Commission,  will  lead 
to  greater  concentration  of  efforts  in  advancing 
those  social  objectives  which  can  most  effec- 
tively be  attained  by  way  of  international  co- 
operation. .  .  . 

In  the  demand  by  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries for  higher  living  standards  there  lies  a  great 
challenge  to  the  United  Nations.  As  one  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  have  deeply  committed  themselves 
to  the  great  effort  of  mutual  aid  in  which  we  are 
here  engaged.  We  shall  continue  to  cooperate  in 
this  effort  through  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  for  a  social  advance  beyond 
today's  achievements.  And  we  fervently  hope 
that  some  day  the  bells  of  freedom  will  ring 
throughout  every  land  of  this  world.  For  it  is 
only  in  freedom  that  ever  greater  progress  can  be 
attained  and  secured  for  all. 


he  Soviet  Germ  Warfare  Campaign:  The  Strategy  of  the  Big  Lie 

Statements  by  Ernest  A.  Gross 

Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 


ECURITY  COUNCIL  STATEMENT  OF  JULY  1 

S./C.N.  press  release  dated  July  1 

I  should  like  to  explain  to  the  Security  Council 
-hy  the  U.S.  Government  felt  impelled  to  request 
n  June  20  the  addition  to  our  agenda  of  a  new 
«m  entitled  "Question  of  request  for  in- 
estigation  of  the  alleged  use  of  bacteriologi- 
il  warfare." x 

The  draft  resolution  circulated  by  the  U.S.  dele- 
ation  on  the  same  date,  document  S/2671,2  refers 
->  the  concerted  spreading  of  grave  charges  by 
;ommunist  governments  and  authorities,  includ- 
ig  charges  made  in  the  United  Nations  by  repa- 
ratives of  the  Soviet  Union,  that  U.N.  Forces 

'  For  text  of  statement  made  on  June  20  by  Ambassador 
ross,  see  Bulletin  of  July  7,  1952,  p.  35. 
IMd.,  p.  37. 
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fighting  against  Communist  aggression  in  Korea 
have  resorted  to  the  use  of  bacteriological 
weapons. 

For  many  months  the  world  has  been  exposed 
to  a  campaign,  both  false  and  malicious,  the  tar- 
get of  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  United  Na- 
tions itself.  Few  people  are  deceived.  The  very 
methods  employed  to  fabricate  evidence  and  to 
propagate  the  charge  have  revealed  the  lie  for 
what  it  is. 

However,  the  campaign  should  not  be  shrugged 
off  or  ignored  as  merely  another  example  of  the 
evil  nature  of  international  communism.  The 
venom  which  is  being  injected  into  the  minds  of 
men  is  intended  to  confuse,  to  divide,  and  to 
paralyze. 

Another  objective  clearly  is  to  isolate  the  free 
world  from  the  United  States.    They  try  to  do 
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this  by  singling  us  out  for  special  condemnation. 
This  is  why  the  people  of  the  free  world  should, 
for  their  own  security,  take  a  cold,  hard  look  at 
the  facts. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  germ  warfare 
charges,  as  such,  are  but  a  part  of  a  still  larger 
campaign  of  hatred  now  in  progress  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  areas  under  its  control  and  influence. 
The  United  Nations  will  do  well  to  watch  this 
development  closely  in  all  of  its  manifestations. 
Whatever  the  basic  motivations  behind  it,  how- 
ever, one  fact  stands  out  clearly :  They  are  utterly 
contradictory  to  any  claim  by  the  Soviet  regime, 
the  self-styled  leader  of  the  international  Com- 
munist movement,  that  it  is  interested  only  in 
world  peace  and  the  improvement  of  international 
relations.  The  campaign  of  hatred  is  the  very 
contradiction  of  an  expression  of  peaceful 
intentions. 

Origins  and  Nature  of  the  Campaign  of  Hate 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  concerning  the  origins 
and  nature  of  the  campaign  of  false  charges  con- 
cerning the  use  of  germ  warfare  in  Korea  by  the 
Unified  Command? 

In  1951,  during  the  period  of  Communist  mili- 
tary set-backs  in  Korea,  there  was  a  minor  cam- 
paign alleging  the  use  of  bacteriological  weapons 
by  the  U.N.  Forces  in  Korea.  The  1951  campaign 
was  launched  on  March  22 — by  a  brief  item  on  the 
Peiping  radio,  immediately  picked  up  by  Pravda. 
The  Peiping  item  reporting  that  the  U.N.  Com- 
mand was  engaged  in  the  production  of  bacteri- 
ological weapons  for  Korea  was  allegedly  drawn 
from  Japanese  sources.  The  actual  source  of  the 
report  was  a  Soviet  publication,  reviewed  in  Red 
Star  on  April  4  and  titled :  "Bacteriological  War- 
fare Is  a  Criminal  Weapon  of  the  Imperialist 
Aggressors."  In  March  and  April  there  were 
other  brief  mentions  preparatory  to  a  major 
charge  on  April  30.  Pravda  repeated  the  false 
charge  on  May  5,  and  on  May  8  the  North  Koreans 
dutifully  sent  an  official  protest  to  the  United 
Nations.  But  this  campaign  soon  died  out  except 
in  North  Korea,  which  had  to  justify  a  break- 
down of  sanitation  and  medical  facilities  and  a 
smallpox  epidemic.  It  was  not  until  the  present 
1952  campaign  that  the  heavy  guns  of  Soviet 
propaganda  blasted  out  on  germ  warfare. 

The  present  campaign  has  been  gaining  mo- 
mentum since  February  23,  when  the  official  Mos- 
cow press  repeated  a  brief  Peiping  radio  broad- 
cast alleging  that  U.N.  aircraft  had  dropped 
germs  on  North  Korea.  There  followed  protests 
by  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communist 
Foreign  Ministers,  a  sharp  increase  in  Soviet 
press  and  radio  comment,  denunciations  by  the 
Soviet-controlled  World  Peace  Council,  and 
staged  mass  meetings  of  protest  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

My  Government  and  the  U.N.  Command  real- 
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ized  that  the  charges  aired  in  February  1952  \>< 
tended  a  world-wide  campaign  of  far  great 
scope  than  the  sniping  character  of  previous  gei 

warfare  charges. 

On  March  4  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Unit 
States  therefore  said  : 

I  would  .  .  .  like  to  state  categorically  and  i 
equivocally  that  these  charges  are  entirely  falwe; 
United  Nations  Forces  have  not  used,  and  are  not  uhij 
any  sort  of  bacteriological  warfare.1 

I  now  repeat  and  reaffirm  this  denial. 

Similar  flat  denials  were  made  by  the  Sec™ 
tary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  by  the  U.  j 
Commander  in  Chief,  by  the  Secretary  of  Defer! 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  numerous  other  if 
sponsible  officials  of  other  U.N.  members,  inclu  1 
ing  those  contributing  forces  to  the  repulsion  I 
aggression  in  Korea.  All  of  these  persons  we* 
in  a  position  to  know  what  they  were  talki« 
about. 

My  Government  took  further  steps  in  an  attemi 
to  forestall  this  campaign  of  hate  before  it  (M 
veloped  to  dangerous  proportions.     As  soon  I 
the   campaign    was   launched,   the   Secretary 
State  challenged  the  Communists  to  submit  thti 
charges  to  the  test  of  truth  by  allowing  an  ill 
partial  investigation.     On  March  11  he  request  I 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Crcf 
(Icrc),  as  a  disinterested,  international  body,  > 
determine  the  facts.4     This  investigation,  the  Sef 
retary  said,  would  determine  the  extent  of  tl 
epidemic  then  apparently  in  progress  in  Nor* 
Korea  and  would  provide  additional  evidence  I 
the  falsity  of  the  biological  warfare  charge. 

To  these  ends,  the  Secretary  emphasized  tl 
need  for  an  investigation  on  both  sides  of  the  bit 
tie  lines  in  Korea.  A  specific  invitation  \vi 
issued  to  the  Red  Cross  investigators  to  cover  ti 
areas  behind  the  U.N.  lines. 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Crct 
agreed  to  set  up  a  committee  to  make  such  :1 
investigation,  provided  both  parties  agreed  to  I 
and  offered  their  cooperation.  The  committee  wl 
to  consist  of  "persons  who  will  offer  every  gua' 
antee  of  moral  and  scientific  independence  whijl 
could  be  offered  by  experts  who  have  the  highel 
qualifications,  especially  in  epidemiology,"  ail 
would  include  scientific  experts  proposed  by  F' 
Eastern  countries  "not  taking  part  in  the  conflicl' 

The  Secretary  of  State  accepted  the  offer  of  til 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  at  oncl 

Communist  Reversal  of  Attitude  Toward  the  I  CI 

The  Communists  have  yet  to  give  the  Inte- 
national  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  an  offici 
and  definite  answer.     However,  the  Soviet-col 
trolled  propaganda  machines  all  over  the  wor» 

3  Ibid.,  Mar.  17,  1952,  p.  427. 
1  Ibid.,  Mar.  24,  1952,  p.  452. 
5  Ibid.,  p.  453. 
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once  began  a  drive  to  blacken  the  character  of 
e  [crc. 

The  attacks  on  the  Icrc  have  not  diminished 
e  respect  in  which  it  has  long  been  held  by  the 
»ld  for  its  impartiality  and  its  works  of  mercy. 
\  Government  still  believes  that  it  is  pre-emi- 
ntly  the  logical  choice  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
m  into  these  charges,  with  the  aid  of  such 
ientists  of  international  reputation  and  other 
■torts  as  it  may  select. 

The  Kremlin  has  often  tried  to  divert  public 
tent  ion  from  its  own  wrongful  acts  by  seeking 
destroy  confidence  in  fair  methods  of  learning 
e  truth.  There  is  no  excuse  for  their  attacks 
ion  the  Icrc.  They  should  not  be  permitted  to 
stroy  so  valuable  and  important  a  servant  of 
e  international  community. 
Only  .">  days  before  Soviet  propaganda  de- 
onced  the  Icrc  as  a  tool  of  the  "imperialists," 
>nite.  the  Communist  newspaper  in  Paris, 
elf  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  Red  Cross 
jestigation.  The  Icrc  was  not  ''imperialist" 
en,  because  the  Communists  had  not  yet  labeled 

Moreover,  Red  Cross  societies  in  a  number  of 

-  net  satellite  countries  had  themselves  shown 
eir  respect  for  the  Icrc.  On  March  6,  1952,  the 
nnanian  Red  Cross  asked  the  Icrc  and  the 
ague  of  Red  Cross  Societies  "to  make  urgent 
proaches  to  the  United  States  Government  and 
e  United  Nations  to  the  end  that  immediate 
»sures  would  be  taken"  to  end  the  use  of  germ 
'apons  in  Korea.  The  Soviet-controlled  Polish 
d  Hungarian  Red  Cross  societies  in  February 

this  year  made  similar  appeals  to  the  Inter- 
tional  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  Red 
•oss  of  Communist  China  itself,  in  1951,  ad- 
essed  appeals  to  the  Icrc — the  very  organization 
now  began  to  assault  and  seek  to  undermine. 
The  rapid  reversal  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
tamational  Communist  movement  toward  the 
h1  Cross  is  in  itself  an  exposure  of  the  falsity  of 
?  perm  warfare  campaign.  We  see  that  Com- 
uust  parties  around  the  world  actually  appealed 
the  Red  Cross  up  until  that  moment  when  a 
il  investigation  became  possible.  Then,  sud- 
nly,  the  Soviet  propaganda  apparatus  went  hur- 
•dly  into  reverse  gear,  and  the  International 
unmittee  of  the  Red  Cross  became  overnight  an 

I  ''tool"  of  Wall  Street. 
Soviet  propaganda,  on  the  heels  of  the  United 
itions  denials  and  the  request  for  impartial 
vestigation,  at  once  began  to  push  the  campaign 
bate  and  lies  with  intense  vigor. 
On  March  13,  the  day  after  the  Icrc  communica- 
•n  to  the  Communists,  the  Soviet  authorities 
inched  in  Moscow  an  organized  mass  meeting 

"workers" — a  meeting  characterized  by  par- 
ting of  the  charges  in  a  manner  designed  to 

ate  a  bitter  and  burning  hatred  against  the 
lited  States  and  the  U.N.  effort  in  Korea. 


Typically,  Pravda  on  March  14  reported  the 
following  statement  from  the  Moscow  meeting: 

Their  barbarous  activities  threaten  the  spread  of  terrible 
epidemics  Of  fatal  illness  in  countries  Of  Asia  and  Europe. 
The  peoples'  conscience  cannot  reconcile  itself  to  inhu- 
mane and  savage  crimes  of  these  misanthropists  who 
defy  elementary  laws  of  general  morality. 

The  venom  was  being  injected.  The  Moscow  meet- 
ing formed  the  pattern  for  similarly  staged  ses- 
sions throughout  the  controlled  world  of  inter- 
national communism. 

The  Moscow  newspapers,  Pravda  and  Izvestia, 
both  devoted  full  pages  on  March  14  to  the  Moscow 
"■hate"  session  and  the  Soviet  radio  gave  far 
greater  attention  to  the  germ  warfare  charges  than 
to  any  other  item. 

On  March  13  Peiping  announced  the  formation 
of  a  so-called  "investigation  commission"  care- 
fully selected  from  among  Chinese  Communists  to 
insure  its  partiality.  Before  it  began  its  work, 
its  chairman  announced  that  its  purpose  was  "to 
gather  the  various  criminal  facts  on  bacteriologi- 
cal warfare  waged  by  the  American  imperialists." 
On  March  14  the  Soviet  representative  made  a  fur- 
ther move  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  campaign  by 
introducing  the  charges  of  germ  warfare  into  the 
Disarmament  Commission.  On  March  15  the 
satellite  Hungarian  Government  loyally  echoed 
the  Soviet  "Fatherland"  protest  campaign.  And 
on  March  16  the  French  Communist  paper, 
Humanite,  came  forth  with  its  first  big  spread  on 
germ  warfare.  The  major  Communist  papers  of 
India,  Brazil,  and  Canada  took  up  the  charges. 
Thus,  within  4  days  of  the  United  Nations  accept- 
ance of  the  Icrc  offer  of  investigation,  the  heavy 
guns  of  Soviet  world-wide  propaganda  had  begun 
to  blast. 

Another  so-called  investigation  was  staged  by 
a  committee  of  the  International  Association  of 
.  Democratic  Jurists,  another  of  the  many  Soviet- 
front  organizations.  This  group  was  sent  out,  ac- 
cording to  Pravda,  on  March  4  "in  order  to 
investigate  and  establish  the  crimes  committed  by 
the  interventionists  in  Korea,  in  violation  of  all 
international  agreements." 6  Indeed,  it  received 
directives  while  in  Soviet  Siberia  on  its  way  to 
Korea  to  prove  other  so-called  crimes  against  the 
U.N.  Command.  The  commission  was  made  up  of 
currently  faithful  followers  of  the  party  line,  al- 
though its  chairman,  Brandweiner,  was  a  former 
Nazi,  as  was  another  member,  Dr.  Melsheimer. 
Brandweiner  was  not  merely  a  Nazi  party  mem- 
ber— he  was  a  member  of  the  Rechtswahrerbund 
of  Berlin. 

In  short,  all  the  familiar  elements  of  Soviet 
propaganda  are  present  in  this  campaign :  The 
linking  of  alleged  Japanese  bacteriological  war- 
fare experiments  with  the  United  States,  the 
charges  of  "war  criminals"  and  the  demand  for 


6  U.N.  doe.  S/2684/add.  1,  dated  June  30,  1952,  contains 
the  "findings"  of  this  association. 
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trials,  the  accusations  of  violating  the  Geneva  pro- 
tocol and  Red  Cross  conventions,  the  so-called 
"eye-witness  accounts,"  the  so-called  "confessions" 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  who  suddenly  begin 
talking  in  Marxist  cliches,  the  so-called  "scientific" 
evidence  revealing  the  unnatural  appearance  of 
bugs  out  of  season  in  unusual  places,  the  allegedly 
"impartial"  investigations  by  puppet  groups,  the 
hollow  protests  by  Communist-front  organi- 
zations. 

Moscow's  Planning  and  Coordination 

These  devices  became  increasingly  apparent  as 
the  campaign  gained  momentum.  In  the  last 
weeks  of  March,  the  Soviet  propagandists  con- 
centrated their  fire  primarily  on  the  captive  audi- 
ence behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  can  be  assumed 
that  there  was  some  degree  of  corrosion  of  the 
minds  of  men  and  women  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, who  have  so  little  opportunity  for  access  to 
the  truth.  A  most  ominous  aspect  of  the  cam- 
paign is  its  intensity  within  the  Soviet  Union 
itself. 

During  March,  Moscow  was  preparing  the  Com- 
munist press  and  other  organs  outside  the  Curtain 
for  their  major  effort.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Soviet-controlled  World  Peace  Council  Executive 
Committee  at  Oslo  on  March  29  to  April  1,  Moscow 
gave  the  signal  to  open  the  major  phase  of  the 
germ  warfare  campaign  throughout  the  non-Com- 
munist world.  The  basic  propaganda  material 
was  passed  out  either  at  Oslo  or  the  World  Peace 
Council  headquarters  at  Prague.  To  take  one  ex- 
ample, the  Uruguayan  "peace"  leader,  Jose  Laris 
Massera,  was  summoned  to  Prague  on  April  4 
and  was  given  instructions  by  Soviet  agents  to 
wage  an  intensive  germ  warfare  campaign  back 
home. 

From  April  to  the  present  time,  the  so-called 
"peace  partisans"  have  danced  to  the  Kremlin 
tune.  In  each  country,  they  have  gone  through 
virtually  the  same  act :  A  national  meeting,  a  series 
of  local  meetings,  pamphlets,  posters,  petitions, 
rumors,  statements  by  other  front  organizations, 
doctors,  scientists,  lawyers,  and  so  forth;  all  the 
familiar  Communist  fronts,  stooges,  and  war- 
horses  have  been  dragged  out  to  support  the  germ 
warfare  campaign.  In  a  few  countries  there  have 
been  added  flourishes :  In  Brazil,  a  traveling  ex- 
hibit, modeled  after  a  Peiping  show,  attempts  to 
introduce  the  charges  into  parliamentary  bodies 
in  Israel,  India,  Denmark,  Brazil,  and  Sweden; 
a  "word  of  mouth"  campaign  in  Iraq.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Communist  press  in  these  countries 
has  continued  to  blare  forth. 

The  parallel  tactics  of  the  so-called  "peace  parti- 
sans," and  the  repetition  by  Communist  news- 
papers throughout  the  world  of  stories  and 
propaganda  material  first  emanating  from  Mos- 
cow and  Peiping,  make  clear  the  high  degree  of 
coordination  and  planning  exercised  by  Moscow 
in  the  germ  warfare  campaign. 


The  official  Soviet  press  and  radio  organs  se 
the  tone  for  the  world-wide  campaign  of  venaq 
and  hate.  Typical  of  Moscow's  word-  of  hate  ar 
three  recent  statements  in  Pravd/i  and  Izvestia^  th 
official  organs  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  an  i 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Froij 
Pravda,  June  7,  1952: 

The  ideologies  of  American  imperialism  call  for  a  halt  f] 
the  growth  of  population  in  all  countries,  except  the  U8M 
and  more  killing  of  the  living  by  wars,  hunger  and  epJ 
demies.  And  this  isn't  just  a  "theory"  of  the  cannibal 
Their  whole  practice  corresponds  entirely  to  the  can 
nibalistic  ideology. 

The  American  cannibals  are  walking  in  the  footsteps  (1 
the    Hitlerite    plunderers.     In    Korea    they    have    killej 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants-,  ii 
eluding  300,000  children.     Unleashing  germ  and  ch'-mici 
war,  the  American  interventionists  have  the  wicked  afo- 
ot making  Korea  a  desert  land,  uninhabited. 

Again  in  Pravda  on  June  25,  1952 : 

The  American   invaders   are   using   the   most   inhumai 
barbaric    means      of    warfare    on    a    large    scale  .  . 
Trampling  on  generally  recognized  international  usage 
the   American   military   used   criminal,    large-scale   ba«i 
teriological  and  chemical  warfare  .  .  .  bombs. 

Again  in  Izvestia  on  June  25, 1952 : 

But  .  .  .  this  is  a  trifle  compared  with  the  atrocities  ■ 
which  the  United  States  interventionists  resorted  later-i 
the  U.S.  interventionists  who  beat  their  predecessors  )'■ 
international  brigandage,  the  Hitlerite  fascists.     In  Kore 
and    Northeast    China,    the    U.S.    imperialists   used    tt 
barbarous  bacterial  weapon  which  is  condemned  by  tW' 
entire  mankind  and  prohibited  by  the  Geneva  Protocc 
of  1925. 

Such  accusations  have  been  reiterated  by  the  Sovk-, 
representative  in  the  Disarmament  Commissioi 
Typical  is  the  following  statement  by  Mr.  Malil 
U.S.S.R.  representative  in  Committee  1  of  the  Dis 
armament  Commission,  on  April  9,  1952 : 

Having  launched  a  bloody  war  against  the  heroic  fre- 
dom-loving  Korean  people,  the  United  States  aggressoi 
in  the  very  first  days  of  their  murderous  adventure  i 
Korea  became  guilty  of  atrocities  and  unheard-of  savagei 
towards  that  country's  unarmed  and  peaceful  popul; 
tion.  After  all  their  attempts  to  break  that  heroi 
population's  fighting  spirit  had  failed,  the  United  Statt 
aggressors  committed  a  horrible  crime  against  peace  an 
against  mankind.  They  resorted  to  the  use,  in  Kor€ 
and  China,  of  the  bacterial  weapon,  which  has  long  bee 
condemned  by  all  civilized  countries  and  nations  as  shami 
ful  and  criminal. 

Moscow's  direction  and  control  of  the  ent 
prise  is  illustrated  by  an  event  at  the  beginning  j 
May.    The  Kremlin's  propagandists  realized  tl 
a  very  poor  reception  had  been  given  the  so-calle 
"report"  of  the  hand-picked  "Democratic  Juris 
Committee."    Soviet  agents  in  Korea  reprimande 
the  Chinese  Communists  and  North  Koreans  fc 
not  having  produced  enough  so-called  "evidenc 
for  these  jurists.    The  jurists  had  been  provide 
only  with  the  standard  tours  of  bombed-out  are 
in  Pyongyang  and  a  few  photographs,  which  we 
obviously  meaningless.     The  Soviet  agents 
quested  their  Chinese  and  North  Korean  stoog 
to  get  busy  and  provide  a  higher  quality  of  prop: 
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pnda  evidence  for  the  summer  phase  of  the  germ 
warfare  campaign. 

Ir  was  only  a  few  days  later  that  Peiping  an- 
tounced  the  so-called  "confessions"  of  two  Ameri- 
an  fliers.  The  so-called  "confessions"  were  dict- 
ated, if  not  written,  by  someone  unfamiliar  with 
he  English  language.  For  example,  a  photostat 
f  a  handwritten  document  called  a  "confession" 
vas  published  in  the  Paris  newspaper  Ce  <Soir  on 
une  13.  The  title  of  the  letter  reads:  "How  I 
vas  forced  to  take  part  in  bacteriological  warfare 
y  the  US  Wall  Street."  The  last  line  of  the  photo- 
tat  letter  reads :  "I  was  blamed  by  my  conscience 
md  good  will  for  the  crimes."  There  are  other 
xpressions  typical  of  the  Communist  propaganda 
ine,  which  we  have  heard  so  often  from  the 
(oviet  representative  in  the  Security  Council. 
Tiese  phrases  would  be  as  unfamiliar  to  the  two 
viators  as  the  Russian  language  itself.7 

Such  Soviet  cynicism  about  "evidence"  is  not 
nusual.  The  Communists  have  always  had  a 
epugnance  for  open  legal  inquiry  and  proceed- 
ings. The  glare  of  open  publicity  has  had  the 
fleet  of  wilting  the  "evidence"  so  carefully  manu- 
actured  by  Soviet  propagandists.  The  extraordi- 
arily  clumsy  nature  of  the  attempts  to  fabricate 
vidence  reveals  the  Soviet  contempt  for  the  com- 
lon  sense  of  free  men. 

ugs  Out  of  Season  in  Unusual  Places 

In  the  original  Communist  broadcasts,  each 
lleged  incident  was  described  in  detail.  Putting 
lem  together,  the  charge  is  that  germs  were 
oread  by  a  variety  of  germ-carriers  which  would 
irely  enrich  any  museum  of  natural  history. 
Independent  scientists,  including  at  least  10 
bbel  prize  winners,  have  publicly  expressed  com- 
lete  skepticism  of  the  charges.  They  have  ridi- 
iled  the  tales  of  spreading  typhus  and  plague 
irough  the  medium  of  infected  fleas  and  lice  in 
ie  freezing  winter  temperature  of  Korea.  They 
ive  pointed  to  the  established  pattern  of  epi- 
imics  in  that  part  of  the  world,  where  diseases 
'ch  as  typhus  and  plague  may  be  expected  to 
-ume  epidemic  proportions  unless  the  authori- 
es  are  tireless  in  controlling  their  natural  car- 
ers. Dr.  Feisal  Sheikh  El-Ard,  of  Syria,  chief 
X.  public  health  officer  in  Korea,  has  recalled 
je  task  the  United  Nations  faced  in  combating 
sease  in  the  Republic  of  Korea.    He  said : 

ghteen  miUion  people  were  vaccinated  against  typhoid, 
million  against  typhus,  15  million  against  smallpox, 
d  2  million  against  cholera. 

•1  this  resulted  in  the  decrease  of  victims  of  these  epi- 
■mics  from  15  thousand  or  30  thousand  a  month  to  40 
70  a  month. 

Dr.  Feisal  pointed  out  that  the  only  North 


Korean  comment  on  this  life-saving  work  was  a 
radio  broadcast  saying  that  the  U.N.  Forces  were 
spreading  germs  in  South  Korea  and  that  we 
were  trying  to  kill  the  greatest  number  possible 
of  its  population. 

It  is  typical  of  the  real  U.N.  attitude  toward 
epidemic  and  disease  that,  when  the  charges  of 
bacteriological  warfare  were  first  made,  the  World 
Health  Organization  offered  to  provide  technical 
assistance  in  controlling  the  reported  epidemics 
in  North  Korea.8  This  offer  was  transmitted  to 
the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  au- 
thorities in  three  successive  cablegrams  by  the 
U.N.  Secretary-General.  After  one  month  of 
silence,  this  offer  of  assistance  was  rejected. 

If  the  Soviet  Government  had  any  regard  for 
the  truth,  recourse  to  the  Security  Council  was 
always  open  to  it. 

Instead,  the  Soviet  representative  brought  the 
charges  to  the  Disarmament  Commission,  which 
was  not  competent  to  discuss  them  under  its  terms 
of  reference.  In  the  Security  Council,  in  con- 
trast, he  insisted  with  a  straight  face  that  his 
Government  saw  no  connection  whatever  between 
their  germ  warfare  charges  and  their  resolution 
on  the  Geneva  protocol.  The  distinction  was  not 
as  apparent  to  Soviet  authorities  on  June  15.  The 
June  15  issue  of  Pravda  stated  that  the  United 
States  "began  to  apply  the  criminal  methods  of 
mass  homicide  condemned  by  all  honest  men  and 
banned  by  international  conventions  on  poisonous 
substances,  bacterial  weapons,  and  napalm." 

Also  on  the  Moscow  radio  on  June  23,  1952 : 

The  American  militarists,  as  is  known,  have  already 
brought  barbaric  germ  weapons  into  use  against  the 
civilian  population  of  Korea  and  China.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  link  these  facts  with  the  refusal  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 

The  Soviet  pretense  that  its  request  for  Security 
Council  action  on  the  Geneva  protocol  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  its  germ  warfare  charges  is  also 
shown  up  by  a  request  of  its  puppet  organization, 
the  International  Association  of  Democratic  Jur- 
ists. At  the  Vienna  session  of  the  association's 
council  meeting  April  16  to  18,  1952,  it  passed  a 
resolution,  including  the  following  appeal  to  the 
U.N.  Security  Council :  "We  propose  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  immediately  consider  the  findings 
of  our  commission  as  well  as  other  proofs  per- 
taining to  bacteriological  warfare." 

Soviet  Charges  Seen  as  Direct  Assault  on  U.N. 

In  asking  for  an  investigation  of  these  chargesr 
we  believe  that  much  more  is  at  stake  than  the 
establishment  of  their  falsity.  We  are  not  asking 
mere  vindication  of  the  honor  and  good  name  of 
the  people  of  the  states  which  compose  the  Unified 
Command  in  Korea.    The  history  of  the  states  re- 


For  a  press  conference  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 
«  these  "confessions,"  see  Bulletin  of  May  19,  1952, 
1777. 
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8  For  a   statement  by   Secretary  Acheson  relating  to 
Who's  offer,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  31,  1952,  p.  495. 
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sistmg  aggression  in  Korea,  the  character  of  their 
people,  and  the  nature  of  their  governments  can 
withstand  this  type  of  attack. 

The  strategy  of  aggression  by  lie  demonstrates 
what  can  happen  when  a  tyrannical  state,  pos- 
sessed of  modern  means  of  mass  communication, 
chooses  to  whip  up  hostility  against  freedom- 
loving  peoples.  Here  is  a  case  study  of  a  means 
that  is  being  used  to  a  clearly  defined  end.  It  is 
apparently  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  totali- 
tarian state  that  its  people  fear  and  hate  the 
peoples  of  other  countries.  Chronic  hate  cam- 
paigns are,  therefore,  essential  to  the  perpetuation 
of  the  authority  of  the  regime  in  power. 

The  charges  are  a  direct  assault  by  the  Soviet 
Government  upon  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  who  have  sent  their  sons  to  protect  the 
independence  of  Korea  from  Communist  aggres- 
sion. It  is  part  of  the  campaign  of  lies  which  the 
Kremlin  leaders  have  waged  ever  since  the  un- 
provoked Communist  attack  of  June  25,  1950 — 
a  campaign  which  centers  upon  the  Big  Lie  that 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  were 
the  aggressors  in  Korea.  It  is  a  part  of  the  cam- 
paign which  pretends  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
taken  an  initiative  for  peace  in  Korea  when  the 
truth  is  that  at  each  step  and  at  every  turn  it  is 
the  United  Nations  which  has  taken  the  initiative 
for  peace,  whereas  the  Soviet  leaders  have  aided 
in  the  aggression  and  have  refused  to  say  the  word 
which  could  bring  it  to  a  halt. 

This  is  why,  up  to  now,  at  least,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  conducted  this  campaign,  while  using 
its  power  to  stave  off  an  impartial  investigation 
into  the  facts.  If  what  I  say  is  not  true,  then  the 
Soviet  Government  must  allow  the  investigation 
to  proceed.  If  it  is  true,  then  we  will  witness 
here,  as  we  have  witnessed  elsewhere,  a  calculated 
attempt  to  prevent  the  world  from  determining 
the  real  nature  and  purpose  of  these  baseless 
accusations. 

The  methods  used  to  spread  these  charges  are 
not  unknown  to  modern  history.  In  the  past, 
both  Hitler  and  the  Soviet  authorities  resorted 
to  the  deliberate  lie  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy — both  at  home  and  abroad.  There  is  an 
ominous  similarity  between  the  tactics  used  by 
the  Nazis  and  those  of  the  Kremlin  leaders. 

The  resolution  which  I  have  submitted  to  the 
Council  is  an  honest  challenge  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. Having  been  caught  in  a  lie,  it  may 
be  difficult  for  that  Government  to  accept  an  im- 
partial body  which  exposes  their  conspiracy. 

When  I  make  this  prediction  of  exposure,  it  is 
because  the  United  Nations  is  charged  with  germ 
warfare  and  we  know  as  a  stark  fact  that  no  such 
weapon  has  been  used  by  the  United  Nations  in 
Korea  or  anywhere  else. 

The  former  U.N.  Commander,  General  Ridg- 
way,  said  in  Rome  on  June  17: 

I  know  of  no  letter  illustration  of  the  deliberate  use 
of  deliberately  fabricated  falsehoods  by  Communist  lead- 


ers than  their  charges  thai  tin-  United  Nal  oi 
employed  germ  warfare  In  Korea. 

As  former  Commander-in-Chief  of  United  Nation 
in  Korea,  and  as  God  is  my  witness,  1  tell  you  thatl 
element  of  that  Command  employed  any  form  of  gc| 
warfare  at  any  time,  and  that  all  of  the  so-called  "pr« 
Including  photographs,  was  manufactured  by  the  Vm 
munists  themselves. 

Any  truly  impartial  body  will  verify  thj 
facts. 

But  if  I  may  repeat  in  different  words  a  all 
merit  I  made  a  few  moments  ago,  there  is  a  mil 
larger  issue  involved  here. 

Recently,  in  the  official  newspaper  of  the  Pred 
ium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  I&oextia,  there  waJ 
front  page  editorial  which  carried  a  message 
hatred  to  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union.  11 
very  violence  of  the  language  is  almost  incredil] 
The  U.N.  Command  in  Korea — in  Moscow  tlj 
call  it  the  American  Command — is  accused 
"utilizing  the  most  fantastic  and  revolting  mea 
for  achieving  their  criminal  purposes." 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  GovernmtJ 
Izvestia  tells  the  Russian  people  that  the  Xm 
Forces  in  Korea  have  tortured  prisoners  with  1 
hot  irons  and  forced  them  to  sign  so-cali 
"treasonable"  statements  in  their  own  blood. 

It  is  sinister  indeed  that  a  modern  governmd 
of  the  size  and  power  of  the  Soviet  Union,  sho 
be  feeding  its  citizens  on  such  raw  poison.  1 
this  campaign,  truth  is  the  first  casualty  o:i 
calculated  policy  of  state.  Nor  is  this  campa  I 
confined  to  the  Soviet  Union.  As  the  sourcei 
lies  that  go  out  by  conveyor  belt  to  Commun 
Parties  around  the  world,  the  Soviet  regjj 
spreads  this  message  of  hate  far  beyond  its  oj 
frontiers. 

We  do  not  know  where  this  policy  of  hate  a! 
lead  the  Soviet  Government.  We  do  know  t 
the  United  Nations  and  the  world  as  a  whole  m! 
be  vigilant  and  alert  to  its  effects.  For  it  il 
revolt  against  the  fundamental  purpose  of  I 
Charter  to  develop  friendly  relations  amtJ 
nations. 

But  the  United  Nations  can  deal  with  this  thifl 
to  international  peace  and  security — a  thi« 
which  is  made  in  Moscow.  The  charges  have  bj 
sponsored  and  spread  by  the  Soviet  Governrwt 
That  Government  has  made  allegations  as  to  da 
and  places  of  so-called  germ  raids.  The  So'l 
Government  has  conspired  in  fabricating  ;l 
publicizing  so-called  "evidence"  in  support  I 
these  charges. 

An  impartial  commission  of  investigation  is  J 
only  means  of  getting  to  the  bottom  of  tls 
charges.  If  what  we  say  about  the  eampaigrjd 
hate  is  not  true,  the  Soviet  Government  can  sl« 
us  up.  What  we  propose  is  an  impartial  invefl 
gation  into  the  facts.  We  are  confident  that  1 
such  investigation  will  wreck  their  germ  warl.t 
campaign.  But  if  they  reject  the  invest igato, 
they  wreck  the  campaign  just  as  surely,  for  tl 
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hey  confess  to  the  world  that  they   know  the 
sharges  will  not  bear  the  light  of  day. 
There  is  the  challenge.     Let  them  accept  it  in 
lie  name  of  the  truth. 

SECURITY  COUNCIL  STATEMENT  OF  JULY  3 

B    D.N.  press  release  dated  July  3 — Excerpts 

The  U.S.  Government  voted  in  favor  of  an  im- 
tartial  investigation  of  the  charges  made  against 
lie  United  Nations,  which  charges  were  sponsored, 
•pivad.  publicized,  repeated  here  by  the  Soviet  rep- 
esiMitat  ive  and  by  his  government  elsewhere.  The 
Security  Council  itself  has  voted  to  investigate 
hese  charges.  The  Soviet  representative  lias 
frustrated  by  his  veto  the  effectiveness  of  the  vote 
:i-t  by  the  other  10  members  of  the  Security 
Council. 
We  feel  and  we  believe  that  all  members  of  the 
nited  Nations  who  are  loyal  to  the  Charter  feel 
hat  the  Soviet  Union  by  its  action  here  today 
las  revealed  its  true  purpose  in  the  campaign  of 
in  and  of  hate  which  it  has  sponsored  and  which 
t  has  disseminated. 

i  By  his  vote  the  Soviet  representative  has  told  the 
Security  Council  that  the  Soviet  Government  in- 
lists  on  preventing  an  investigation  of  these 
lharges  through  an  impartial  agency,  and  yet  the 
Soviet  Government  has  sponsored,  has  published, 
tas  disseminated  these  lies  as  a  systematic  part 
tf  its  foreign  policy  and  of  its  domestic  policy  of 
ving  to  its  own  people. 

i  Before  we  leave  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
let, my  delegation  feels  that  the  record  should  be 
intirely  clear.  The  record  should  show  the  con- 
erted  dissemination  by  certain  governments  and 
uthorities  of  grave  accusations,  as  grave  as  they 
re  unfounded,  charging  the  use  of  germ  warfare 
y  U.N.  Forces. 

;  The  record  should  show  that  when  the  charges 

|ere  first  made,  when  the  accusations  were  first 

pought  before  the  world,  that  the  U.N.  Command 

enied  the  charges  and  requested  an  impartial  in- 

wtigation,  that  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the 

ortli  Korean  authorities  failed  and  refused  to 

ocept  an  offer  of  investigation  by  the  Interna- 

anal  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  that  in  the  face 

h  a  refusal  these  authorities — and  this  fact 

not  only  admitted  by  the  Soviet  representative 

nt  boasted  of  by  him — these  authorities  continued 

>  circulate,  to  publicize,  to  disseminate  these  false 

larges. 

The  record  should  show  that  when  the  World 
fealth  Organization  offered  to  assist  in  combat- 
ig  any  epidemics  in  North  Korea  and  China,  any 
,)idemics  which  might  exist  regardless  of  the 
•urce,  and  the  Unified  Command  agreed  to  do  its 
iare  and  to  cooperate  fully,  the  Chinese  Com- 
unists  and  the  North  Korean  authorities  re- 
cted  the  offer  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
id  refused  to  permit  its  entry  into  territories 
ider  their  control. 


We  should  also  note,  and  the  record  should 
show,  that  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  United  Nations  has  repeated  these  charges 
against  U.N.  Forces  and  that  it  is  the  Soviet  nega- 
tive,  vote  on  the  U.S.  draft  resolution  which  is 
supported  by  all  other  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  that  it  is  the  Soviet  negative  vote  that 
has  prevented  the  Council  from  arranging  an  im- 
partial investigation. 

From  these  facts,  which  are  all  on  our  record, 
there  is  only  one  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn: 
That  the  charges  of  germ  warfare  against  the 
U.N.  Forces  must  be  presumed  to  be  utterly  false. 

The  Security  Council  in  our  judgment  should 
condemn  the  fabrication  and  the  dissemination  of 
these  false  charges  which  involve  no  less  than  an 
attempt  to  undermine  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  to  combat  aggression  in  Korea  and  the 
support  of  the  people  of  the  world  for  these  ef- 
forts, and  which  have  the  effect  of  increasing  ten- 
sion among  nations. 

Text  of  Draft  Resolution  9 

The  Security  Council, 

Noting  the  concerted  dissemination  by  certain  Govern- 
ments and  authorities  of  grave  accusations  charging  the 
use  of  bacteriological  warfare  by  United  Nations  Forces, 

Recalling  that  when  the  charges  were  first  made  the 
Unified  Command  for  Korea  immediately  denied  the 
charges  and  requested  that  an  impartial  investigation 
be  made  of  them, 

Noting  that  the  Chinese  Communist  and  North  Korean 
authorities  failed  to  accept  an  offer  by  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  carry  out  such  an  investi- 
gation but  continued  to  give  circulation  to  the  charges, 

Noting  that  the  World  Health  Organization  offered  to 
assist  in  combating  any  epidemics  in  North  Korea  and 
China,  and  that  the  Unified  Command  for  Korea  agreed 
to  co-operate, 

Noting  with  regret  that  the  Chinese  Communist  and 
North  Korean  authorities  rejected  the  offer  and  refused 
to  permit  the  entry  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
teams  into  territories  controlled  by  these  authorities, 

Noting  that  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  has,  in  the  United  Nations,  repeated 
the  charges  that  United  Nations  Forces  were  engaging 
in  bacteriological  warfare, 

Noting  that  the  draft  resolution  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  proposing  an  impartial  in- 
vestigation of  these  charges  by  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  was  rejected  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  nega- 
tive vote  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  the 
Security  Council  was  prevented  from  arranging  for  such 
an  impartial  investigation, 

Concludes,  from  the  refusal  of  those  Governments  and 
authorities  making  the  charges  to  permit  impartial  inves- 
tigation, that  these  charges  must  be  presumed  to  be  with- 
out substance  and  false. 

Condemns  the  practice  of  fabricating  and  disseminat- 
ing such  false  charges,  which  increases  tension  among 
nations  and  which  is  designed  to  undermine  the  efforts 
of  the  United  Nations  to  combat  aggression  in  Korea 
and  the  support  of  the  people  of  the  world  for  these 
efforts. 


•U.N.  doc.  S/2688,  dated  July  3,  1952.  On  July  9  the 
Soviet  Union,  casting  its  50th  veto,  defeated  the  resolu- 
tion.    The  vote  was  9-1-1   (Pakistan). 
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[July  4-July  24,  1952] 
General  Assembly 

The  seventh  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  will  be  convened  at  United  Nations 
Headquarters  on  October  14,  1952. 

Tunisia — The  United  Nations  Headquarters  an- 
nounced on  July  21  that  the  request  of  the  13 
Arab-Asian  States  for  a  special  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  take  up  the  question  of  Tunisia 
failed  of  adoption.  The  favorable  replies  from 
member  governments  totaled  8  less  than  the  re- 
quired majority  of  31  needed  to  hold  the  special 
session. 

Security  Council 

Investigation  of  alleged  bacteriological  war- 
fare charges — The  Council  was  compelled  to  reject, 
July  9,  the  United  States  draft  resolution  con- 
demning "the  practice  of  fabricating  and  dis- 
seminating" false  charges  of  the  use  of  germ  war- 
fare by  the  United  Nations  Unified  Command  in 
Korea  because  of  the  fiftieth  veto  exercised  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Ambassador  Ernest  A.  Gross  stated : 

We  thought  it  right  to  put  the  resolution  to  a  vote  for 
the  reason  that  we  consider,  and  I  think  that  it  is  clear 
that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council  consider 
that  the  campaign  of  hate  and  of  lies  which  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  Soviet  Government,  which  is  being  spon- 
sored by  that  government,  disseminated  by  that  govern- 
ment, and  which  that  government  continues  to  carry  on 
with  unabated  vigor,  that  this  campaign  is  directed 
against  no  less  than  the  United  Nations  itself.  ...  A 
campaign  of  lies  and  of  hate  has  been  exposed  for  what 
it  is,  but  unless  the  Soviet  government  withdraws  and 
abandons  its  campaign,  we  surely  cannot  forget  our 
responsibilities  as  custodians  and  trustees  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  we  will  have  to  take,  it  seems 
to  me,  action  that  is  requisite  and  appropriate  to  meet 
this  challenge  to  the  standards  of  decency  and  of  civil- 
ization which  we  all  of  us  had  agreed  to  when  we  signed 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Admission  of  New  Members — On  the  same  date, 
the  Council  approved  (8-1  (U.S.S.R.)-2  (Paki- 
stan, Chile) )  the  Greek  proposal  to  postpone  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  new  members  to  the  United  Nations  until  Sep- 
tember 2,  1952. 
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Economic  and  Social  Council 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the  Economic 
Social  Council,  among  other  things,  adopted 
following  resolutions : 

1.  It  adopted  three  resolutions  relating  to 
employment : 

(a)  A   resolution   submitted   by   Mexico 
Uruguay  (15-0-3  (Sov.  bloc) )  takes  note  of 
replies  received  from  governments  to  the  Se 
tary-General's  questionnaire  on  full  employnj 
and  urges  all  governments  in  the  future  to  sutj 
adequate  replies  as  promptly  as  possible  in  oil 
that    "the    Secretary-General    may    prepare  ] 
analysis  of  such  a  nature  as  to  facilitate  the  Ccl 
cil's  consideration  of  the  full  employment  p:j 
lem." 

(b)  Resolution  submitted  by  Sweden  (]] 
(Sov.  bloc)-3  (Iran,  Pakistan,  Philippine-] 
which  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  prer] 
a  report  on  national  and  international  measil 
designed  to  attain  and  maintain  full  employnj 
while  avoiding  the  harmful  effects  of  inflatj 
During  the  discussion  of  this  resolution  Mr.  Lil 
(U.S.)  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Union's  reo 
to  the  questionnaire  on  full  employment  indicd 
that  that  Government  continued  to  conceal  "mej 
ingf ul  data"  from  the  United  Nations  and  "in A 
mation  which  has  been  refuted  continues  tol 
presented  as  incontrovertible  fact.  The  kinci 
statistical  deception  practiced  by  the  U.S.kl 
provides  its  spokesmen  with  good  experience  J 
distorting  the  truth  about  other  nations  as  ^1 
as  their  own." 

(c)  A  joint  resolution  submitted  by  Belgil 
Canada,  Cuba,  France,  United  Kingdom,  and  I 
United  States,  and  amended  by  Cuba  and  P:i 
stan  (13-3  (Sov.  bloc)-2  (U.S.,  France) ),  inve 
the  International  Bank,  in  assessing  the  crJ 
worthiness  of  a  country,  not  to  be  unduly  affe(H 
by  the  economic  situation  of  the  latter  in  timJ 
temporary  recession ;  invites  governments  to  ]l 
pare  programs  for  additional  investments  in  « 
case  of  a  recession;  and  urges  the  Monetary  Fi< 
to  apply  its  rules  flexibly  and  to  keep  under  <l 
tinuing  review  the  adequacy  of  monetary  reseia 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  countries  to  meet  terr  > 
rary  disequilibria  in  their  balances  of  internaticai 
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bants.  Joseph  Coppock  (U.S.)  explained 
:  his  Government  had  abstained  on  this  resolu- 
i  mainly  because  of  the  deletion  of  what  it  con- 
red  the  key  operative  part  of  the  original  reso- 
on  which  referred  to  the  negotiation  of  inter- 
erninental  commodity  agreements  as  a  means 
reducing  instability  in  the  world  markets — a 
it  upon  which,  Mr.  Coppock  said,  the  experts' 
|rt  to  the  Council  had  laid  primary  emphasis. 
,  The  Council  adopted  (15-0-3  (Sov.  bloc))  a 
it  7-power  resolution  on  increasing  productiv- 
in  underdeveloped  countries.  It  recommends 
t  governments  of  underdeveloped  countries 
sider  the  problems  of  raising  productivity  as 
integral  part  of  their  efforts  to  promote  their 
lonue  development;  recommends  regional 
lies  of  the  problem ;  and  recommends  to  gov- 
ments  the  promotion  of  economic  integration 
nternational  markets  through  the  extension  of 
?ign  trade. 

.  It  adopted  (15-0-3  (Sov.  bloc))  a  joint 
jentina,  Pakistan,  Sweden,  U.K.  resolution  on 
jgrated  economic  development  of  underde- 
>ped  countries  which  requests  the  Secretary- 
leral  to  prepare  a  working  paper  regarding 
crete  proposals  referred  to  in  the  General 
iembly  resolution  521  (VI)  for  the  rapid  indus- 
dization  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
.  The  Council  adopted  a  Canadian-United 
tes  resolution  (14-4  (Argentina,  Sov.  bloc) -3 
an,  Egypt,  Mexico) )  requesting  the  Secretary  - 
leral  to  again  invite  the  Governments  of 
mania,  Spain,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  reply  to  pre- 
us  requests  regai'ding  allegations  of  infringe- 
ats  of  trade-union  rights  in  those  countries,  and 
wing  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities 
allegations  regarding  infringement  of  trade- 
on  rights  in  Trieste  and  the  Saar,  and  to  invite 
mission  of  their  observations  on  the  matter. 
I  The  Council  concluded  a  2-day  general  dis- 
sion  of  the  United  Nations  report  on  the  world 
ial  situation  and  will  take  up  in  plenary  the 
ious  draft  resolutions  introduced  after  discus- 
a  of  the  Social  Committees  reports.  In  com- 
Dting  on  the  report,  "Walter  Kotschnig  (U.S.) 
re  a  full  factual  and  statistical  picture  of  the 
ial  situation  in  the  United  States,  including 
ome  distribution,  living  standards,  housing, 
ilth,  and  education,  and  describing  the  exten- 
e  nongovernmental  efforts  which  are  part  of 
i  United  States  social  system.    He  stated : 

.  .  The  government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
tes  are  deeply  committed  to  the  great  effort  of  mutual 
in  which  we  are  here  engaged.  We  shall  continue 
looperate  in  this  effort  through  the  United  Nations 

the  specialized  agencies  for  a  social  advance  beyond 
iy's  achievements.  .  .  .  We  fervently  hope  that 
le  day  the  bells  of  freedom  will  ring  throughout  every 
i  of  this  world.  For  it  is  only  in  freedom  that  ever 
iter  progress  can  be  attained  and  secured. 


6.  The  Council  deferred  until  1953  discussion 
of  assistance  to  Libya,  and  postponed  this  session 
consideration  of  Korean  relief  and  rehabilitation, 
by  votes  of  11-1  (Egypt) -6  (Iran,  Pakistan, 
Philippines,  Sov.  bloc)  and  13-0^1  (Egypt,  Sov. 
bloc),  respectively. 

7.  The  Council  approved  unanimously  the  Sec- 
retary-General's report  on  the  United  Nations 
regular  Technical  Assistance  Program,  and 
adopted,  by  a  vote  of  13-0-5  (Sov.  bloc,  Mexico, 
Argentina) ,  the  report  of  the  Technical  Assistance 
Committee  on  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Program,  including  the  recom- 
mendation that  member  governments  contribute 
a  25-million-dollar  fund  for  1953,  and  urging  that 
members  delinquent  in  meeting  their  obligations 
for  the  first  and  second  financial  periods  to  the 
expanded  program  make  early  payment  into  the 
special  account. 

Both  Sir  Gladwynn  Jebb  (U.K.)  and  Isador 
Lubin  (U.S.)  expressed  concern  that  12  govern- 
ments were  still  in  arrears  on  their  pledges  for 
1950  and  1951,  and  only  19  had  made  any  pay- 
ments this  year.  Mr.  Lubin  pointed  out  that  un- 
less these  pledges  were  fulfilled,  some  current 
projects  could  not  be  completed  and  other  requests 
could  not  be  undertaken.  He  also  emphasized 
the  importance  of  implementing  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  for  the  Technical  Assistance  Board  at 
the  earliest  moment,  hoping  that  in  the  next  60 
days  tangible  results  would  be  seen. 

8.  The  Council  approved,  15-0-3  (Sov.  bloc), 
a  revised  Cuba-Mexico-U.S.  resolution  on  teach- 
ing about  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies.  It  requests  the  Secretary-General  and 
Unesco  to  cooperate  in  concentrating  on  teaching 
materials  for  use  in  primary-elementary,  adult, 
and  teacher  education  through  reviewing  and  re- 
vising basic  material  and  publications  in  the  light 
of  information  newly  available  and  the  experience 
of  neighbors,  and  in  encouraging  its  widest  pos- 
sible dissemination. 

The  Council  expects  to  complete  its  fourteenth 
session  by  August  1. 

Specialized  Agencies 

International  Labor  Organization  {ILO) — At 
its  Thirty-fifth  Conference,  held  in  Geneva  from 
June  4  to  June  28,  the  Ilo  approved  three  new 
conventions  and  three  new  recommendations.  The 
conventions  cover  social  security,  maternity  pro- 
tection, and  holidays  with  pay  for  workers  in  agri- 
culture. One  of  the  recommendations  is  designed 
to  promote  cooperation  between  employers  and 
'workers  in  the  world's  industrial  establishments. 
The  others  supplemented  the  conventions  on  ma- 
ternity protection  and  agricultural  holidays. 
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New  Foreign  Relations  Volume 
Deals  With  Rise  of  Nazism 

Press  release  554  dated  July  15 

The  processes  by  which  a  totalitarian  regime 
extends  and  strengthens  its  control  over  the  life  of 
a  country  are  illustrated  in  documentation  on  Nazi 
Germany  presented  in  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  1935,  volume  II :  The  British  Com- 
monwealth; .Europe,  released  by  the  Department 
of  State  on  July  19.  This  volume  deals  with  bilat- 
eral relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  coun- 
tries of  the  areas  covered  as  well  as  with  domestic 
developments  in  Germany  which  were  of  signifi- 
cance in  the  rise  of  Nazi  power  threatening  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  The  largest  section  is  that 
dealing  with  Germany. 

The  Department  was  kept  well  informed  of 
developments  as  the  Hitler  government  was  con- 
solidating its  political  power,  seeking  to  dominate 
the  Evangelical  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches 
from  which  the  most  significant  opposition  to 
nazification  came,  making  educational  institutions 
serve  its  purposes  and  tightening  restrictions  on 
the  Jews.  Along  with  these  disturbing  domestic 
developments  came  the  open  rearming  of  Germany 
with  repudiation  of  the  disarmament  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  Secretary  of  State  manifested  increasing 
concern  over  the  current  situation  and  expressed 
a  desire  for  an  alleviation  of  the  existing  tension 
(page  311).  The  Department  also  solicited  esti- 
mates of  the  situation  from  leading  American 
diplomatic  missions  in  Europe.  The  most  pro- 
phetic analysis  came  from  the  Embassy  in  Moscow 
which  asserted  (page  326)  :  "While  Germany  may 
not  be  deliberately  planning  a  war  of  aggression 
German  aims  and  aspirations  are  such  that  in  the 
final  analysis  they  can  be  satisfied  only  by  war." 

On  September  23,  1935,  Ambassador  Dodd  ar- 
ranged for  S.  R.  Fuller,  Jr.,  to  meet  at  the  Em- 
bassy with  Hjalmar  Schacht,  at  that  time  Minister 
of  Economics  in  Hitler's  cabinet  and  president  of 
the  Reichsbank.  Apparently  this  meeting  was  at 
the  suggestion  of  President  Roosevelt  or  at  least 
with  his  approval.  Fuller  sounded  out  Schacht  as 
to  the  future  course  of  Germany.  In  reply 
Schacht  was  strong  in  his  praise  of  Hitler  as  a 
great,  conservative  leader,  told  of  the  laws  "pro- 
tecting" the  Jews,  said  he  had  told  Felix  Warburg 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee  "to  have  his 
people  stop  making  a  noise  and  accept  this  protec- 
tion," declared  colonies  necessary  to  Germany  and 
that  they  would  be  obtained  by  negotiation  if  pos- 
sible but  if  not  "we  shall  take  them,"  asserted 
Germany  must  "create  a  German  world  of  the 
mark,"  but  favored  currency  stabilization  and  re- 


newal of  a  commercial  treaty   with   the   I'uit 
States  (pages  282-286). 

Unsatisfactory  financial  and  trade  relations 
well  as  unsettled  claims  arising  in  World  War 
were  subjects  of  negotiations  between  the  Unit 
States  and  Germany  in  1935,  and  on  its  part  GK 
many  complained  of  anti-Nazi  activities  in  t 
United  States. 

Negotiations  with  other  countries  treated  in  tl 
volume  related  largely  to  commercial  relations,  J 
pecially  the  promotion  of  Secretary  of  State  Huh 
trade-agreement  program.  Reciprocal  tra« 
agreements  were  signed  with  Canada,  the  Belg' 
Luxemburg  Union,  the  Netherlands,  and  Swedtj 
Preliminary  discussions  or  negotiations  regardi< 
such  agreements  were  carried  on  with  the  Unit 
Kingdom,  Australia,  Ireland,  New  Zealand,  Ai 
tria,  Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  France,  Italy,  Ncj 
way,  Spain,  and  Switzerland.  The  United  Stall 
discouraged  suggestions  from  Newfoundland  jfl 
such  an  agreement.  Other  trade  negotiatio. 
were  conducted  with  the  Union  of  South  Afrh 
Denmark,  Estonia,  Germany,  Latvia,  Lithuan, 
Poland,  Portugal,  and  Rumania.  Papers  on  m'; 
cellaneous  minor  subjects  complete  the  volume. 

Volumes  I,  III,  and  IV,  which  will  complete  tl 
series  for  1935,  will  be  published  at  a  later  da 
Papers  on  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  are  iJ 
included  in  volume  II,  as  such  documentation  h 
already  been  published  in  Foreign  Relations  \ 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  J933-19c 
which  was  released  on  May  24,  1952.1     Intern 
tional  conferences  and  other  multilateral  subjec 
for  1935  which  relate  to  Europe  will  be  treated 
volume  I. 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  J91 
volume  II,  was  compiled  in  the  Division  of  H: 
torical  Policy  Research  of  the  Department  of  Sta 
chiefly  by  N.  O.  Sappington  and  Miss  Matilda 
Axton  under  the  direction  of  E.  R.  Perkins,  edit 
of  Foreign  Relations.  The  preparation  of  the  i 
dex,  the  list  of  papers,  and  the  editing  and  proc 
reading  of  copy  were  done  in  the  Foreign  Rel 
tions  Editing  Branch  of  the  Division  of  Public 
tions  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Elizabeth  . 
Vary.  Copies  of  this  volume  (lxxi,  816  pp.)  ml 
bo  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Doc 
ments,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washingt< 
25,  D.  C,  for  $3  each. 

Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govo 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.     Address 
quests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  exci 
in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtain 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

Mexican  Agricultural  Workers.     Treaties  and  Other 
ter national  Acts  Series  2260.     Pub.  4284.     107  pp.    30tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
Signed  at  Mexico  August  1,  1949 ;  entered  into  foi 
August  1,  1949. 


1  For  an  article  on  the  documents  in  this  volume,  f 
Bulletin  of  May  10,  1951',  p.  7(57,  and  May  26,  1952,  p.  & 
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i  Pacific  Commission.  Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
nal Acta  Series  2317.     Pub.  4461.    53  pp.    20*. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Other  Gov- 
•rnmenis  Opened  for  signature  at  Canberra  Febru- 
iry  ti.  1947;  entered  Into  force  July  29,  L948. 

-American  Highway.  Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
1  Acts  Series  2321.     Pub.  441:5.     7  pp.     5c. 

■greement  between  the  United  States  and  Panama 
■Beading  agreement  of  May  l.">  and  June  7,  1948 — 
Signed  at  Washington  January  10  and  26,  1961;  en- 
ured into  force  January  20,  1951. 

can  Agricultural  Workers.  Treaties  and  Other  In- 
itional  Acts  Scries  2331.     Pub.  4435.     57  pp.     20^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
replacing  agreement  of  August  1,  1949 — Signed  at 
Mexico  August  11,  1951;  entered  into  force  August 
11.  1951. 

ation.  Cooperative  Program  in  Honduras.  Treaties 
Other  International  Acts  Series  2340.  Pub.  4453. 
.     5c. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Honduras — 
Supplementing  Agreement  of  April  24,  1951 — Signed 
at  Tegucigalpa  August  7  and  September  8,  1951 ; 
entered  into  force  September  8,  1951. 

inical  Cooperation,  Economic  Development  Mission 
SI  Salvador.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
es  2341.     Pub.  4454.     8  pp.     5<*. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  El  Salva- 
dor—Signed at  San  Salvador  October  23,  1951 ;  en- 
tered into  force  October  23,  1951. 

nomic  Cooperation  With  Luxembourg.  Treaties  and 
er  International  Acts  Series  2342.     Pub.  4455.     3  pp. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Luxem- 
bourg amending  agreement  of  July  3,  1948,  as 
amended — Signed  at  Luxembourg  August  30  and 
October  17,  1951 ;  entered  into  force  October  17,  1951. 

nomic  Cooperation.  Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tal  Acts  Series  2343.     Pub.  4459.     25  pp.     10<J. 

Agreement  and  notes  between  the  United  States  and 
Cambodia — Signed  at  Phnom  Penh  September  8, 
1951 ;  entered  into  force  September  17,  1951. 

tual  Defense  Assistance.  Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
ional  Acts  Series  2349.     Pub.  4465.     8  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Yugo- 
slavia— Signed  at  Belgrade  November  14,  1951 ;  en- 
tered into  force  November  14,  1951. 

ucation,  Cooperative  Program  in  Peru.  Treaties  and 
ler  International  Acts  Series  2350.     Pub.  4468.     4  pp. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Peru  sup- 
plementing agreement  of  September  25  and  29,  1950 — 
Bgned  at  Lima  August  8  and  September  6,  1951; 
entered  into  force  September  19,  1951. 

momic  Cooperation  With  France  Under  Public  Law 
,  80th  Congress,  as  Amended.  Treaties  and  Other  In- 
national  Acts  Series  2359.     Pub.  4476.     2  pp.     5<?. 

Agreement  between   the  United   States   and   France 
■mending  agreement  of  June  28,  1948,  as  amended — 
gned  at  Paris  September  25  and  27,  1951;  entered 
into  force  September  27,  1951. 


Commission  Reports  on  Shift 
in  Overseas  Information  Policy 

Press  release  531  dated  July  3 

The  shift  in  the  policies  of  America's  overseas 
Information  was  the  focus  of  attention  in  the 
Sixth  Semiannual  Report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information.1 

In  the  last  2  years  this  country's  information 
program  has  changed  its  over-all  objectives  from 
presenting  a  "full  and  fair  picture"  of  the  United 
States  to  what  now  is  called  the  propaganda  of- 
fensive— a  counterattack  on  the  Soviet's  far-flung 
propaganda  apparatus.  The  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, in  giving  its  approval  to  this  shift  in  policy, 
discusses  in  detail  13  policies  which  form  the  keys 
to  the  effective  and  efficient  operation  of  the  In- 
ternational Information  Administration. 

Another  section  of  the  report  covers  the  recent 
reorganization  of  the  Department  of  State's  over- 
seas information  program.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mission reviews  the  major  changes  in  this  reor- 
ganization, reiterates  its  earlier  viewpoint  which 
favors  keeping  the  International  Information  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  State,  and  en- 
dorses the  Senate's  action  on  the  Benton- Wiley 
resolution  for  an  investigation  of  this  program. 
The  Commission  states  that  it  favors  the  present 
semiautonomous  position  of  the  International  In- 
formation Administration  within  the  Department 
of  State,  but  the  members  further  state  that  they 
will  withhold  their  final  view  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion until  all  of  the  proposed  changes  have  become 
a  reality. 

In  addition  to  the  operational  policies  of  the 
propaganda  offensive  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  information  program,  the  Commission's  report 
contains  brief  sections  on  the  International  Infor- 
mation Administration's  facilities,  evaluation  pro- 
gram, public  acceptance,  and  future. 

The  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information 
was  established  by  Public  Law  402,  80th  Congress, 
to  review  the  information  program  and  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  it.  The  members  sign- 
ing this  report  are  Mark  A.  May,  chairman,  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations  at  Yale 
University;  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Philip  D.  Reed,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany; and  Ben  Hibbs,  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  The  fifth  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Justin  Miller  (chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
National  Association  of  Radio  and  Television 
Broadcasters) ,  did  not  sign  the  report.  He  is  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Commission  since  his 
appointment  as  chairman  of  the  Salary  Stabiliza- 
tion Board  on  November  8, 1951. 
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treating  Situations  of  Strength 


by  Charles  E.  Bohlen 

Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State  1 


Exactly  what  do  we  mean  when  we  say  "situa- 
ions  of  strength'*?  How  and  why  was  the  con- 
?pt  developed?  How  has  U.S.  foreign  policy 
penned  to  create  situations  of  strength  on  behalf 
f  the  free  world? 

These  are  vital  questions.  They  demand 
ointed  answers.  But  they  can  be  adequately 
nswered  only  if  we  understand  the  qualities  of 
'.S.  foreign  policy  which  have  made  it  possible 
)  think  in  terms  of  global  strategy.  So  I  should 
ke  to  begin  by  briefly  examining  some  of  these 
ualities. 

The  first  point  I  would  make  here  is  that  our 
)reign  policy  must  be  one  of  enlightened  self- 
lterest.  A  nation  that  does  not  constantly  look 
)  its  self-security  toys  with  its  very  existence, 
hat.  I  think,  is  perfectly  obvious. 

But  there  are  different  roads  to  security  even 
I  there  are  different  concepts  as  to  what  security 

volves.  Security  has  been  used  as  a  disguise  for 
•nquest  and  imperialism. 

Our  concept  of  self-security  is  quite  different. 

ur  concept  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  belief  that  we 
\t\  best  preserve  our  way  of  life  in  a  world  of 

>ace  and  decency.     It  is  dedicated  to  the  con- 

ction  that  our  best  hope  for  such  peace  and 
••cency  lies  in  the  full-time  cooperation  of 
svereign  nations,  all  of  them  seeking  the  common 
]ogress  of  humanity.  It  is  based  upon  the  un- 
•■rstanding  that  the  free  nations — the  United 
Jates  among  them — cannot  be  unconcerned  so 
lag  as  poverty,  disease,  and  illiteracy  remain  the 
tnstant  companions  of  two-thirds  of  the  human 
ice. 

This  concern  is  not  only  humanitarianism,  al- 
tough  this  element  must  be  present  in  the  foreign 
llicy  of  a  democracy.  But  that  does  not  mean 
tit  it  is  a  policy  of  simple  charity.  Emphati- 
c  ly  not !  We  are  willing  to  help  others  to  help 
Ipmselves  because,  in  doing  so,  we  are  helping 
orselves. 


Address  made  at  the  Coleate  University  Conference 
■American  Foreign  Policy,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  on  July  26 
•(I  released  to  the  press  (No.  586)  on  the  same  date. 
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And  that  brings  me  to  a  second  quality  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  It  is  a  cooperative  policy.  It 
accepts  the  principle  that  we  cannot  stand  alone 
in  this  kind  of  world — that  we  dare  not  stand 
alone. 

The  days  when  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  served 
us  as  protective  moats — as  "insulation"  to  use  the 
phrase  of  the  late  Senator  Vandenberg — are  be- 
hind us.  Great  oceans  have  become  mere  puddles. 
The  miracle  of  modern  technology  has  given  us 
immediate  neighbors  in  London,  Paris,  Canberra, 
and  Bangkok.  Horse  and  buggy  isolationism  is 
outmoded  in  an  atomic  age.  What  happens  any- 
where in  the  world  is  of  concern  everywhere. 

When  you  couple  this  smaller,  more  closely  knit, 
technologically  advanced  world  with  the  rise  of 
a  new  great  power,  the  Soviet  Union,  you  can 
easily  see  why  we  Americans  cannot  stand  alone. 
The  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  great 
power  at  the  close  of  World  War  II  was  bound  to 
have  a  global  impact.  Soviet  policies  and  actions 
since  the  close  of  the  war  have  made  that  impact  a 
dangerous  one. 

There  is  no  need  to  belabor  the  Soviet  menace 
before  this  audience.  You  know  the  Soviet  post- 
war record.  You  understand  the  nature  of  the 
threat  posed  for  all  free  men.  And  you  under- 
stand— I  am  sure— that  the  United  States  must 
work  closely  with  other  free  nations  if  freedom 
and  peace  are  to  weather  the  onslaughts  of  this 
new  imperialism. 

Realistic  Policy  Needed 

A  third  and  necessary  element  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  is  realism.  Our  foreign  policy  must  reflect 
the  ideals  and  principles  so  deeply  rooted  in  our 
tradition.  It  must  concern  itself  with  things  as 
they  really  are — not  only  with  things  as  we  would 
like  them  to  be.  It  seeks  to  meet  specific  situations 
as  they  arise  as  well  as  to  anticipate  such  situa- 
tions. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  this  were  indeed  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds.  It  would  be  fine  if  we 
could  immediately  realize  our  fondest  ideals. 

But  this  is  not  that  kind  of  world.    There  are 
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many  influences  and  many  ambitions  at  work  on 
the  international  scene.  And  these  influences  and 
ambitions  are  not  readily  subject  to  control  by  a 
push  button  in  Washington. 

Foreign  policy  cannot  be  made  in  a  vacuum. 
Foreign-policy  objectives  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  keeping  with  a  strict  timetable.  There  are  just 
too  many  intangibles. 

There  are  those  who  would  apply  the  rigid  rules 
of  abstract  physical  science  to  international  poli- 
tics. It  would  be  very  helpful  if  it  were  possible 
to  reduce  foreign  policy  to  an  exact  science.  But 
it  is  not  possible  to  do  so.  _  .... 

A  sound  foreign  policy  must  deal  in  possibilities 
and  probabilities  as  well  as  in  certainties.  Only 
then  can  it  be  realistic.  Only  then  can  it  operate 
with  reasonable  flexibility. 

A  fourth  quality  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  which 
I  should  like  to  mention  is  its  genuine  democracy. 
It  is  not  made  in  an  ivory  tower. 

U.S.  foreign  policy  is  fully  representative  of 
domestic  public  opinion.  It  is  an  expression  of 
our  way  of  life. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  made  that 
clear  in  a  Nation-wide  address  back  in  1949.  He 
said: 

In  the  long  run,  and  very  often  in  the  short  run,  it  is 
you  citizens  of  this  Republic,  acting  directly  through  pub- 
lic opinion  and  through  the  Congress,  who  decide  the 
contours  of  our  policies  and  whether  those  policies  shall 
go  forward  or  waver  and  stop. 

Current  events  clearly  support  Mr.  Acheson's 
statement.  The  1952  political  conventions  at 
Chicago  are  cases  in  point.  Foreign  policy  has 
been  a  fundamental  issue  before  both  conventions. 
Foreign  policy  is  a  basic  plank  in  both  platforms. 
Are  not  political  parties  the  vehicles  through 
which  the  people  grant  governmental  power  to 
those  of  their  choice?     Of  course  they  are. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  makers  of  foreign  policy 
in  any  democracy  must — as  a  matter  of  right  and 
necessity— be  responsive  to  the  voice  of  the  people. 
These,  then,  are  some  of  the  basic  qualities  which 
should  be  in  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Enlightened 
self-interest,  realism,  democratic  inspiration,  and 
the  cooperative  spirit — these  are  the  qualities  nec- 
essary to  bring  into  being  the  "situations  of 
strength"  concept  we  are  here  to  discuss. 

These  are  the  qualities  which  have  made  it  possi- 
ble for  the  United  States  to  assume  its  responsi- 
bilities of  free-world  leadership  in  meeting  the 
No.  1  problem  posed  by  World  War  II.  What  was 
that  No.  1  problem? 

It  was  a  problem  of  power  relationships  made 
acute  by  the  approach  taken  by  Soviet  Russia. 

Using  Power  to  Curb  Power 

There  is  an  old  Chinese  proverb  which  says: 
"Use  power  to  curb  power." 

In  a  sense,  that  is  what  the  free  nations  have 
had  to  do  in  the  postwar  period. 
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Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  that  pow 
is  an  end  in  itself  or  that  we  have  gone  power-ma. 
Power,  insofar  as  free  men  are  concerned,  is, 
means  to  an  end.     It  is  a  means  through  which  ti 
United  States  is  seeking  to  preserve  its  securij 
and  to  work  with  others  in  building  a  world  ft 
peace  and  progress.    It  is  a  means  through  whi.1 
the  free  nations  can  work  together  to  deter  tota- 
tarian  aggression. 

This,  I  might  say,  is  a  highly  significant  poul 
In  international  politics,  power  does  not  neo- 
sarily  have  to  be  used  to  be  effective.    The  veft 
fact  that  it  exists  is  often  enough  to  get  results.  < 
Now,  I  have  said  that  the  No.  1  problem  of  1 1 
postwar  period — from  our  point  of  view — was  oi 
of  power  relationships.    And  I  have  already  not  I 
that  the  rise  of  a  new  and  special  form  of  stei 
p0wer — Soviet  Russia — was  of  crucial  importan  * 
The  fact  is  that  the  power  situation  in  the  poi 
war  world  is  very  different  from  anything  we  ha  > 
had  at  any  other  time  since  the  rise  of  the  modei 
nation-state  system.     For  the  first  time  in  modei 
history,  we  have  a  world  in  which  there  are  or'<j 
two  major  centers  of  power.    Power — to  use  tft 
technical  phrase — is  bipolarized. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  Soviet  Union  a  I 
its  satellites.  On  the  other,  we  have  what  amoui  i 
to  a  coalition  of  free  nations  with  the  Unitt 
States  playing  a  leading  role. 

This  role  is  not  one  we  have  sought.  It  has  be  t 
thrust  upon  us  by  the  very  nature  of  our  positii 
in  world  affairs.  It  has  been  thrust  upon  us  a . 
we  have  been  obligated  to  accept  it. 

When  I  say  that  the  United  States  is  central  > 
the  free-world  coalition,  I  say  it  with  humility  a  I 
understanding  of  the  grave  responsibilities  i 
posed  upon  us.  I  say  it  in  the  urgent  hope  tit 
we  shall  not  fail  to  help  preserve  in  the  world  tit 
freedom  and  liberty  to  which  our  entire  foreii 
policy  is  dedicated.  I  say  it  with  the  convictii 
that  our  own  well-being  is  dependent  upon  cr 
free- world  partners  even  as  theirs  is  depends 
upon  us.  .    . 

This  is  true — to  a  great  extent — because  existi  * 
power  relationships  leave  a  good  deal  less  roa 
for  maneuver  in  foreign  affairs  than  was  once  1i 
case.  Balance  of  power  politics  no  longer  me; 3 
what  it  meant  before  the  first  global  war  vf 
fought.  The  day  of  the  buffer  state  and  the  zo 
of  influence  is  rapidly  passing.  Any  major  st  - 
tegic  move  in  today's  world  is  of  immediate  c<- 
cern  to  all  nations  and  all  peoples. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  were  hal  i 
dozen  or  more  nations  who  could  lay  claim  to  bei? 
powers  of  the  first  rank.  If  one  of  these  nati<s 
became  unduly  threatening,  or  aggressive,  the 
were  always  several  other  nations  who — by  unit:? 
with  the  weaker  of  the  two — could  offset  the  pou 
of  the  stronger.  This  was  the  classical  concept  I 
of  balance-of-power  politics  in  operation. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  was  possible  fo» 
war  to  be  fought  in  the  Balkans,  the  Near  Eastr 
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e  Far  East  without  involving  or  even  directly 
beting  the  major  powers. 

But  today's  world  is  different.  There  is  a  Cold 
'ar  on  between  freedom  and  calculated  tyranny, 
nd  that  war  is  global  in  scope.  There  is  fric- 
m  at  virtually  every  point  where  the  free  and 
lve  worlds  meet. 

The  fight  against  aggression  in  Korea  is  all  too 
Bgible  proof  of  this.  Every  major  power  has 
id  a  hand  in  the  Korean  situation  in  one  way  or 
lother. 

Korea.  I  might  add,  will  appear  in  the  history 
of  the  future  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
ents  of  this  or  any  other  era.  For  here,  genuine 
lleotive  security  operated  to  halt  a  deliberate, 
iked  aggression  for  the  first  time  in  modern 
story.  The  United  Nations  has  truly  won  its 
urs  in  Korea.  It  has  upheld,  in  full,  the  prin- 
ples  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
Think  of  what  the  United  Nations  has  accom- 
ished  in  Korea.  It  has  driven  the  Communists 
,ck  along  most  of  the  battle  line  beyond  the 
lint  from  which  they  started  their  unprovoked, 
utal  assault  in  June  of  1950.  It  has  preserved 
e  independence  of  the  Republic  of  South  Korea. 

has  served  notice  on  all  potential  aggressors 
at  aggression  cannot  be  launched  anywhere  with 
lpunity. 

Had  the  United  Nations  allowed  the  Commu- 
sts  to  get  away  with  their  aggression,  the 
isting  power  situation  would  have  developed  to 
e  extreme  disadvantage  of  the  free  world.  To 
ive  allowed  Korea  to  go  by  default  would  have 
en  a  tremendous  blow  to  the  free  peoples  of  Asia. 

would  have  encouraged  the  Kremlin  and  its 
horts  to  move  against  the  periphery  of  the  free 
srld  again  at  their  convenience.  It  would  have 
rengthened  the  possibilities  of  an  all-out  global 
ar  and  weakened  considerably  the  containment 
)licy  which  is  so  basic  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
e  defense  of  the  free  world  as  a  whole. 


nergence  of  the  Containment  Policy 

I  should  like  now  to  talk  a  little  about  the  con- 
inment  policy  and  about  the  creation  of  situa- 
)ns  of  strength  which  that  policy  demands. 
The  first  thing  that  we  must  bear  in  mind  in 
is  connection  is  that  the  conditions  which  gave 
?e  to  the  idea  of  containment  did  not  spring  up 
ernight.  They  were  in  the  process  of  develop- 
>nt  for  many  months. 

World  War  II  did  see  the  Soviet  Union  emerge 
I  a  great  power.  But  it  was  not  until  the  free 
tions  had  exhausted  every  possibility  at  the 
inference  table  and  the  Soviets  had  clearly 
licated  by  their  actions  their  unwillingness  to 
operate  that  the  containment  policy  emerged. 
In  short,  the  containment  policy  was  a  reaction 
Soviet  actions.  It  was  a  reaction  to  an  aggres- 
ie  imperialism  which  became  more  and  more 
:  dent  in  the  months  immediately  following  the 


war.  It  was  a  reaction  to  Soviet  moves  which 
represented  an  utter  departure  from  pledges  taken 
at  the  conference  table. 

The  Soviet  Union  refused  to  honor  its  agree- 
ment to  sponsor  free  elections  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  Soviets  shook  their  fist  at  Turkey  and  at  Iran. 
They  encouraged  Communist  subversion  of  the 
legitimate  Greek  Government.  They  allowed 
huge  stocks  of  Japanese  military  equipment  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  Communists  in 
Manchuria  and  th«s — in  effect — went  back  on  the 
promise  they  had  made  at  Yalta  to  throw  their 
full  support  to  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment. 

Speaking  of  Yalta,  the  charge  has  been  made 
that  our  failure  to  "get  tough"  at  the  conference 
table  allowed  Moscow  to  help  itself  to  Eastern 
Europej  China,  and  North  Korea.  I  want  to  state 
categorically  that  this  charge  is  absolutely  with- 
out foundation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Soviets  received  nothing  by 
negotiation  that  they  did  not  already  or  were  not 
about  to  control  by  the  presence  of  the  Red  army. 
Soviet  territorial  gains  have  not  been  made  by 
words  exchanged  at  the  conference  table._ 

The  containment  policy — being  a  realistic  pol- 
icy— has  thus  had  to  concern  itself  more  with 
Soviet  actions  than  with  Soviet  words.  In  fact,  it 
was  a  specific  concrete  action  which  can  be  said  to 
have  brought  the  containment  policy  into  opera- 
tion. 

The  scene  was  Iran.  In  early  1946,  Soviet 
troops  were  still  stationed  in  northern  Iran.  Fur- 
ther, they  were  interfering  with  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment's attempts  to  govern  in  Azerbaijan,  a  key 
province  in  northern  Iran.  The  Soviets  refused 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Iran  despite  a  clear 
treaty  obligation  to  do  so. 

The  situation  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  was  thoroughly  aired  in 
open  debate.  The  peoples  of  the  world  were  given 
a  chance  to  learn — in  great  detail — what  was  going 
on  in  Iran.  The  result:  Pressures  exerted  by  an 
aroused  world  opinion — an  opinion  educated  by 
U.N.  debate — forced  the  Soviets  to  withdraw  their 
troops. 

The  United  Nations  had  proved  itself  an  effec- 
tive forum  for  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  which 
was  threatening  the  peace.  The  containment 
process  operated  for  the  first  time  because  the  free 
nations — working  through  the  United  Nations — 
contained  an  obvious  Soviet  effort  to  extend  its 
influence  into  neighboring  Iran. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  referred  to  the  "con- 
tainment process."  The  Truman  Doctrine  of 
March  1947  was  the  first  application  of  the  con- 
tainment policy  in  its  more  definitive  form.  The 
President's  decision  to  aid  the  Greeks  and  the 
Turks,  and  congressional  support  of  that  decision, 
brought  the  containment  policy  to  fruition  as  a 
total  plan  of  action. 

We  helped  the  legitimate  Greek  Government  to 
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defeat  the  Communist-led  revolt  and  thus  created 
a  situation  of  strength  in  Greece.  Today,  a  stable 
Greece  is  a  full-fledged  partner  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization. 

In  helping  the  Turks  to  modernize  and  equip 
their  army,  we  helped  to  support  a  strong  deter- 
mination to  withstand  Soviet  demands  for  control 
of  the  vital  Dardanelles.  We  helped  to  create  a 
situation  of  strength  which  has  been  vitally  im- 
portant in  keeping  Soviet  imperialism  from  driv- 
ing to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  th^  Mediterranean. 

Now  it  has  been  said  that  the  containment  pol- 
icy is  a  purely  negative  affair.  Words  such  as 
"negative"  and  "positive"  are  very  misleading 
unless  we  understand  clearly  what  we  mean. 

Containment  is  negative  only  in  the  sense  that 
it  does  not  envisage  the  use  of  armed  force  in 
aggressive  action.  It  is  no  more  negative  than 
the  doctrine  of  individual  and  collective  defense 
is  negative.  It  has  meant  and  it  means  that  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  will  do  all  in  their 
power — including  armed  resistance — in  the  event 
of  aggression,  to  prevent  the  free  areas  of  the 
world  from  falling  under  Communist  tyranny. 
In  every  other  sense  our  present  policy,  of  which 
containment  is  only  one  element,  is  positive. 

The  programs  of  mutual  assistance  among  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  are  anything  but  nega- 
tive. They  are  not  only  designed  to  contain  and 
deter  the  aggressor;  they  are  designed  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  the  stability  of  free  nations 
everywhere.  They  are  designed  to  give  us  a 
strong  boost  on  the  road  toward  universal  peace 
and  humanitarian  cooperation.  They  are  de- 
signed to  supplement,  in  full,  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  some  of  these  programs. 
Take  the  Marshall  Plan,  for  example.  The  end 
of  World  War  II  saw  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  in  economic  chaos.  Poverty  was  ram- 
pant. Destruction  in  most  countries  was  terrible 
to  behold.  Countries  which  have  served  as  battle- 
fields look  like  battlefields  long  after  the  cannon 
have  stopped  roaring.  Morale  was  at  a  danger- 
ous low.  Communist  parties  were  at  the  height 
of  their  power.  The  possibility  that  Soviet  power 
might  move  into  much  of  Western  Europe  with- 
out firing  a  shot  was  a  grim  one. 

Objectives  of  the  Marshal!  Plan 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  Secretary  of  State 
George  C.  Marshall  arose  to  make  a  public 
address  which  was  to  initiate  the  great  plan  which 
bears  his  name.     In  that  address,  he  said : 

Our  policy  is  directed  not  against  any  country  or  doc- 
trine but  against  hunger,  poverty,  desperation,  and  chaos. 

The  Marshall  Plan  was  designed  to  help  the 
Europeans  help  themselves  get  back  on  their  eco- 
nomic feet.  It  was  designed  to  help  them  develop 
internal  stability.  It  was  designed  to  help  them 
preserve  their  freedom  and  their  liberties  through 
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an  economic  rebirth  capable  of  coping  with  sub 
version  from  within  and  expansionism  fror 
without. 

Self-help  and  mutual  cooperation — these  wer 
the  terms  upon  which  the  United  States  offerc 
the  Western  Europeans  the  means  of  helpin. 
themselves.  And  the  nations  and  peoples  o 
Western  Europe  accomplished  a  near  miracle  i 
the  process. 

The  situation  in  Western  Europe  today  speak 
for  itself.  And  to  the  extent  that  stability  ha 
been  restored  and  communism  forced  into  n 
treat — to  that  extent  have  we  Americans  helpe 
to  build  a  bastion  of  strength  on  behalf  of  our  ow 
security  and  free  men  everywhere. 

Let  us  look  at  another  of  our  positive  programs 
The  Point  Four  Program. 

Here  is  a  program  which  first  saw  the  light  c 
day  some  3  years  after  the  containment  policy  b< 
came  effective.  But  it  is  a  logical  outgrowth  c 
the  latter. 

Point  Four  is  a  happy  combination  of  genuir 
idealism  and  a  means  of  strengthening  the  fre 
world  as  a  whole.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  the  fn 
peoples  of  the  world,  through  their  own  effort 
to  produce  more  food,  more  clothing,  more  mat< 
rials  for  housing,  and  more  mechanical  power  1 
lighten  their  burdens. 

In  helping  underdeveloped  areas  to  help  then 
selves,  we  are  working  for  a  better  standard  of  li' 
ing  among  the  less  fortunate  peoples.  We  ai 
helping  to  eliminate  the  discontent  of  the  povert] 
stricken.  We  are  helping  to  build  their  fortituc 
and  strengthen  their  desire  to  withstand  the  impa 
of  communism. 

Are  we  not — through  Point  Four — buildir 
situations  of  strength  ?     Of  course,  we  are. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  the  various  regional  d 
fense  pacts  to  which  we  are  party.  All  of  the: 
have  been  developed  in  conformity  with  the  U.I 
Charter.  They  are  designed  to  strengthen  tl 
security  of  the  nations  immediately  involve 
But  they  are  also  designed  to  help  the  Unitt 
Nations  move  more  efficiently  to  meet  a  breach  < 
the  peace  should  it  occur  in  an  area  covered  by 
regional  agreement. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organizatk 
(Nato)  is  the  most  far-reaching  of  these  region 
agreements.  But  our  mutual  defense  arran, 
ments  in  the  Pacific  and  with  our  Latin  Americ 
neighbors  are  certainly  of  equal  importance  to  o 
security  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Through  Nato,  the  free  nations  have  erect< 
an  expanding  defense  force — a  deterrent  pow 
designed  to  preserve  the  security  of  West 
Europe  and  that  of  the  entire  North  Atlantic  ar 
Equally  impressive  is  the  fact  that  we  have  ma 
aged  to  work  out  the  organization  and  the  tec 
niques  for  making  this  defensive  mechanis 
operate  effectively. 

This,  I  might  say,  was  no  simple  task.  Extrer 
nationalism  has  always  been  a  difficult  proble 
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or  those  who  would  build  unity.  The  distrust 
f  ages  is  not  easily  dispelled  in  months  or  even 
ears. 

o — like  the  Schuman  Plan,  the  Marshall 
'Ian,  and  the  European  Payments  Union — is  a 
tibuteto  the  masterful  statesmanship  of  the  West- 
rn  Europeans  themselves.  They  have  overcome 
inch  of  the  pride  and  prejudice  of  centuries  in 
Hor  common  interest.  In  doing  so,  they  have 
ihleil  much  to  our  own  well-being  and  to  the  cause 
f  peace  as  a  whole. 

Western  Europe — for  all  the  problems  that  con- 
nue  to  plague  it  today — is  indeed  a  bulwark  of 
trength  for  the  United  States  as  well  as  for  the 
it  ire  free  world. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  brief  account  of  a  few 
f  the  positive  measures  designed  to  create  situa- 
ons  oi  strength  in  which  the  United  States  has 
ad  a  crucial  hand.  I  have  sought  to  present  an 
onest,  realistic  picture  of  how  these  measures  are 
dated  to  our  drive  for  genuine  security  and  our 
rge  for  a  decent  peace. 

These  measures  certainly  do  not  represent  per- 
sction  in  any  sense  of  the  word.     They  have  not 


solved  the  great  power  dilemma  of  our  time.  They 
have  not  made  one  world  out  of  two. 

But  I  believe  that  they  are  real  milestones  of 
accomplishment.  They  have  set  us  well  on  the 
road  we  are  seeking  to  travel.  There  are  impor- 
tant lessons  to  be  learned  through  what  these  pro- 
grams have  accomplished  if  we  are  but  willing  to 
learn. 

The  free  peoples  are  demonstrating  that 
power — material  power — is  on  their  side. 

If  we  can  but  preserve  our  unity  of  spirit  as  well 
as  our  unity  of  action,  we  shall  certainly  better  our 
chance  of  developing  the  sort  of  world  climate  in 
which  all  men  can  breathe  freely. 

This  may  not  happen  for  years.  It  may  not 
happen  for  generations.  But  it  is  the  challenge  of 
our  time. 

An  eighteenth  century  philosopher  once  said: 

Power  is  not  happiness.  Security  and  peace  are  more 
to  be  desired  than  a  name  at  which  nations  tremble. 

If  we  but  heed  that  advice  and  use  our  power 
wisely  and  with  moderation,  I  believe  that  we  will 
achieve  the  genuine  security  and  peace  we  seek. 


(uestions  Involving  Prisoners  of  War  in  Korea 


.S.  URGES  COMPLIANCE  WITH 
0NVENTI0N  ON  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

ress  release  582  dated  July  24 

The  Department  of  State  on  July  23  requested 
he  Soviet  Government  to  use  its  good  offices  in 
n  effort  to  obtain  compliance  by  the  North  Ko- 
ean  and  Chinese  Communist  regimes  with  the 
»rms  of  the  191(9  Geneva  Convention  relating  to 
risoners  of  war. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Department  requested 
he  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
gain  to  approach  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese 
'ommnnist  authorities  in  an  effort  to  bring  about 
n  agreement  under  xohich  this  convention  can  be 
ppl'>cd  by  these  regimes  as  it  has  been  consistently 
pplipd  by  the  UJv.  Command  since  the  beginning 
f  Korean  hostilities. 

The  action  was  taken  as  a  result  of  the  ann- 
ounced intention  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
egimc  to  adhere,  with  reservations,  to  this  and 
ertain  other  Geneva  conventions.  This  Chinese 
Communist  decision  was  conveyed  to  the  Swiss 
Government  by  the  Minister  of  Communist  China 
i  Bern  on  July  16,  1952.     The  North  Korean 


regime  declared  on  July  13,  1950,  that  it  would 
abide  by  the  convention  relating  to  prisoners  of 
war  but  has  never  done  so. 

The  Department  of  State's  request  to  the  Soviet 
Government  was  contained  in  the  following  note 
which  was  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office 
on  July  23  by  Ambassador  George  Kennan: 

Early  in  the  course  of  the  Korean  hostilities,  on 
July  13, 1950,  the  North  Korean  authorities  issued 
a  declaration  stating  that  they  would  strictly  abide 
by  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  in 
respect  to  prisoners  of  war.  On  July  16,  1952, 
the  Chinese  Communist  authorities  issued  a  decla- 
ration of  intention  to  adhere,  with  certain  reser- 
vations, to  the  Geneva  Convention  of  August  12, 
1949,  for  the  protection  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  Chinese  Communist 
and  North  Korean  authorities  have  failed  to  ob- 
serve the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 
More  specifically,  the  following  provisions  which 
are  of  particular  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
personnel  of  the  United  Nations  Command  who 
are  prisoners  in  North  Korean  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist hands  have  not  been  observed :  inspection 
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of  prisoner  of  war  camps  by  an  impartial  inter- 
national body  has  not  been  permitted  (Article 
126) ;  relief  parcels  have  not  been  delivered  (Ar- 
ticle 72) ;  and  prisoner  of  war  camps  have  been 
placed  in  areas  in  proximity  to  military  objectives, 
exposing  the  prisoners  to  danger  of  attack  (Arti- 
cle 23). 

The  United  Nations  Command  has  consistently 
abided  by  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion and  has  in  good  faith  carried  out  the  responsi- 
bilities laid  upon  belligerents  by  this  convention. 

It  is,  therefore,  requested  that  in  the  interest  of 
the  accomplishment  of  the  humanitarian  objectives 
of  the  Geneva  Convention,  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  use  its  good 
offices  with  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  requesting 
them  to  observe  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Department' 's 
message  delivered  by  the  U.S.  Consul  General  at 
Geneva  on  July  23  to  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross: 

In  view  of  the  announced  intention  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  authorities  to  adhere  with 
certain  reservations  to  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1949  for  the  protection  of  Prisoners  of  War,  and 
in  view  of  the  statements  of  July  13,  1950,  by  the 
North  Korean  authorities  that  they  would  strictly 
abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  in  re- 
spect to  prisoners  of  war,  it  is  requested  that  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  again 
approach  these  authorities  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  agreements  under  which  this  convention  can 
be  applied  by  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist authorities  as  it  has  consistently  been  ap- 
plied by  the  United  Nations  Command. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
quested the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  to  intercede  with  the  Chinese 
Communist  and  North  Korean  authorities  to  bring 
about  conditions  under  which  this  convention  can 
be  applied. 


CHINESE  COMMUNIST  ASSERTION 
ON  GENEVA  CONVENTIONS 

Press  release  557  dated  July  16 

Asked  whether  he  regarded  the  Red  Chinese 
assertion  that  they  were  now  prepared  to  adhere 
to  the  Geneva  Conventions  on  Bacteriological 
Warfare  and  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War 
as  a  forward  step,  Secretary  Acheson  made  the 
following  extemporaneous  reply  at  his  press  con- 
ference on  July  16: 

Well,  I  would  hope  that  it  might  be  a  forward 
step.  All  I  can  do  is  hope  very  feebly  about  it 
because  they  said  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war 


that  they  were  going  to  abide  by  the  same  trea 
which  they  now  say  they  are  going  to  adhere 
But  they  have  not  done  it.    They  have  not  dc 
any  of  the  things  which  are  called  for  in  tl 
treaty:  The  periodic  publication  of  lists,  the  in 
spection  by  an  international  agency,  the  appoint  i 
ment  of  a  protecting  power,  the  notification  <y\ 
prisoners  who  are  sick  or  wounded,  the  marking 
of  prisoner  of  war  camps. 

You  could  go  through  the  list  of  requirement 
of  the  treaty  and  you  will  find  that  none  of  theD 
have  been  adhered  to  in  practice,  although  the; 
said  at  the  outset  that  they  were  going  to  do  sc 

Now  whether  this  means  any  more  than  wha 
they  have  done  in  the  past,  I  don't  know. 


SHIFT  OF  SOVIET  POLICY  ON 
PRISONER  REPATRIATION 

On  June  21,  Maj.  Gen.  William  K.  Harrison,  Jr. 
chief  U.N.  truce  negotiator  at  Panmunjon,  mad 
a  statement  before  assembled  truce  negotiator 
which  documented  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Unm 
on  two  occasions  during  World  War  II  had  en 
dorsed  voluntary  repatriation  of  war  prisoners 
Since  the  issue  of  prisoner  repatriation  has  beei 
the  chief  obstacle  to  a  truce  in  Korea,  the  state 
ment  is  considered  of  prime  importance  as  sub 
stantiation  of  the  position  consistently  taken  b\ 
U.N.  truce  negotiators. 

Following  is  the  text  of  General  Harrison^ 
statement : 1 

Your  side  has  violently  opposed  the  humani 
tarian  principle  of  no  forced  repatriation,  th( 
principle  which  underlies  the  firm  position  of  th< 
United  Nations  Command  with  respect  to  the  ex 
change  of  prisoners  of  war.  You  have  even  ex 
pressed,  more  than  once,  your  contempt  for  anj 
nation  which  would  support  the  principle  of  n< 
forced  repatriation.  It  may  therefore  come  as  i 
surprise  to  you  if  I  inform  you  that  this  principle 
has  been  utilized  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialisl 
Republics,  a  nation  for  whom  your  governments 
have  upon  occasion  expressed  great  admiration 
Let  me  quote  you  some  facts.  On  January  8, 1943 
the  Soviet  Army  Command  addressed  an  ulti- 
matum to  the  commander  of  the  German  troop; 
surrounded  near  Stalingrad.  To  all  those  Ger- 
man officers  and  soldiers  who  would  cease  resist- 
ance this  ultimatum  guaranteed  life  and  security 
and,  after  the  end  of  the  war,  their  return  tc 
Germany  or  to  any  country  the  prisoners  should 
desire  to  go. 

This  is  not  the  only  time  that  the  Union  oi 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  indicated  its  implicil 
approval  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  choice  foi 
prisoners  of  war  with  regard  to  repatriation  at  the 

1  The  documentary  evidence  on  which  the  statement 
is  based  was  made  available  to  the  Department  of  Stat< 
by  the  Free  Trade  Union  Committee  of  the  Americai 
Federation  of  Labor. 
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nd  of  hostilities.  Upon  another  occasion  the 
Soviet  Government  addressed  an  ultimatum  to 
urrendering  enemy  troops  in  the  Budapest  area. 
This  ultimatum  guaranteed,  among  other  things, 
.  1 )  To  the  surrendering  German  military  person- 
nel— the  return  to  Germany  or  to  any  other  coun- 
ty after  the  end  of  the  war;  and  (2)  To  the 
urrendering  Hungarian  military  personnel — re- 
ease  to  their  homes  after  registration  and  ques- 
ioning. 

It  might  be  of  further  interest  to  you  to  learn 
hat  in  an  official  publication  issued  in  1951  by  the 
nstitute  of  Law  of  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 
iepublics'  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Soviet  ulti- 
natum  addressed  to  the  surrendering  enemy  troops 
n  the  Budapest  area  was  described  as  an  act  ex- 
>ressing  the  highest  act  of  humanitarianism. 

Yet  your  side  stubbornly  opposes  the  principle 
f  voluntary  repatriation  as  incompatible  with 
umanitarian  objectives  or  with  international 
ules  or  customs  of  warfare.    You  have  cast  aside 


all  pretense  of  humanity  by  demanding  that  the 
United  Nations  Command  return  to  your  side  all 
the  prisoners  of  war  in  its  custody,  driving  them 
if  necessary  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet.  You  even 
have  the  impertinence  to  document  your  position 
by  referring  to  the  Geneva  Convention.  What 
could  be  more  ludicrous  than  your  attempt  to 
found  your  inhuman  proposition  upon  an  inter- 
national agreement  whose  very  purpose  is  to  de- 
fend and  protect  the  unfortunate  victims  of  war? 
The  United  Nations  Command  firmly  adheres  to 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual.  We  will  never 
barter  the  ideals  which  motivated  us  to  oppose 
you  on  the  field  of  battle.  If  you  harbor  the  slight- 
est desire  for  peace,  you  must  demonstrate  this 
sincerity  by  good  faith  which  will  determine  the 
success  of  these  negotiations.  The  United  Nations 
Command  wants  peace.  The  question  remains,  do 
you? 


"he  Economic  Basis  of  Our  Foreign  Policy 


by  Willard  L.  Thorp 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs x 


You  and  I  are  continually  being  restricted  un- 
appily  by  the  limitations  of  our  personal  eco- 
omic  resources.  We  can  never  do  or  have  all  the 
hings  we  want,  and  we  are  always  being  forced 
j  make  choices  as  to  how  to  use  such  resources 
s  we  do  have.  Somehow  we,  with  the  aid  or 
iterference  of  other  members  of  our  families, 
mst  reach  a  decision  as  to  what  to  have  and  what 
i  do  without,  among  such  irresistible  attractions 
s  a  trip  to  New  York,  a  season's  ticket  to  the 
pmphony,  an  enlarged  wardrobe,  a  new  television 
?t,  or  a  larger  contribution  to  the  Community 
■hest.  How  far  we  can  go  in  reaching  our  ob- 
>ctives,  be  they  culture,  or  pleasure,  or  philan- 
lropy,  or  old-age  security  is  determined  in  large 
art  by  our  economic  resources  and  capabilities. 

Metaphors  are  likely  to  be  dangerous  and  must 
ever  be  carried  too  far.    Nevertheless,  in  this 

'Address  made  before  the  Fourth  Annual  Conference 
l  American  Foreign  Policy  at  Colgate  University,  Ham- 
ton,  N.  T.,  on  July  28  and  released  to  the  press  (No.  580) 
i  the  same  date. 


case  it  can  be  said  that  nations  are  faced  with  the 
same  problems  as  individuals.  They  too  can 
never  have  or  do  all  the  things  they  want  and  are 
continually  being  forced  to  make  choices  as  to  how 
to  use  their  limited  resources.  How  much  support 
should  be  given  to  housing  or  education  or  na- 
tional defense  or  economic  development  or  aid  to 
veterans  or  public  health — these  are  the  sort  of 
choices  which  nations  must  make.  Like  the  case 
of  the  individual,  the  problem  is  not  merely  how 
best  to  use  existing  resources,  but  also  how  to  find 
ways  to  increase  them  if  possible.  These  two  are 
interrelated.  As  income  increases,  the  distribu- 
tion of  that  income  may  change — percentage-wise 
more  may  go  for  education,  for  example,  although 
no  other  activity  is  cut  in  actual  amount. 

When  you  and  I  come  to  make  our  choices,  it 
is  seldom  that  we  do  so  without  reference  to  other 
individuals.  In  today's  world,  the  decisions  made 
by  nations  likewise  must  take  foreign  policy  re- 
lationships into  account.  We  only  need  to  think 
of  the  extent  to  which  American  resources  since 
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1914  have  been  utilized  in  support  of  our  foreign 
policy  to  see  its  importance  in  our  national  allo- 
cation of  resources. 

Our  international  objectives  are  not  all  eco- 
nomic, by  any  means.  In  fact,  our  greatest  ex- 
penditures since  1914  have  been  in  fighting  the 
thrust  of  aggression.  Although  our  objectives 
may  be  stated  in  such  terms  as  increased  capability 
for  defense,  political  stability,  and  international 
good  will,  the  pursuit  of  these  noneconomic  ends 
usually  leads  fairly  directly  to  the  economic  field, 
and  depends  in  large  part  on  the  utilization  and 
expansion  of  economic  capacity  by  ourselves 
and  by  the  various  nations,  on  economic  health 
and  economic  growth.  We  cannot  escape  from  the 
basic  fact  that,  when  we  as  a  Nation  consider 
the  uses  to  which  our  own  resources  shall  be  put, 
the  support  of  our  foreign  policy  becomes  one 
of  the  essential  claimants. 

Necessity  for  European  Recovery 

Let  us  put  this  proposition  in  more  specific 
terms.  After  the  war  it  was  apparent  that  that 
great  economic  workshop — Europe — was  in  bad 
shape.  Four  years  ago  we  agreed  with  18  Euro- 
pean countries  to  give  them  assistance  so  that 
they  might  increase  production,  bring  stability 
to  their  internal  financial  situations,  expand  their 
trade,  and  develop  their  foreign-earning  capacity 
so  that  they  could  pay  for  their  foreign  require- 
ments. We  provided  them  with  assistance  under 
the  Economic  Recovery  Program  and  their  prog- 
ress was  extraordinary. 

I  think  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
recovery  program  would  have  achieved  its  purpose 
in  the  4-year  period  had  not  new  storm  clouds 
darkened  the  sky.  The  failure  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  disarm  after  the  war  and  the  great 
emphasis  placed  on  building  further  military 
strength,  the  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  atomic  bomb  to  the  Soviet  arsenal,  and 
finally  the  unconscionable  attack  on  South  Korea 
made  it  clear  that  the  Politburo  constituted  an 
imminent  danger  to  the  free  world.  The  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  originating  as  a  political  instru- 
ment, is  now  the  basis  for  an  international  or- 
ganization aimed  at  strengthening  the  defenses 
of  all  of  us. 

For  the  recovering  economies  of  Europe  the 
burden  of  rearmament  could  not  be  easily  under- 
taken, and  once  again  we  agreed  to  assist  them  in 
the  new  undertaking  of  defense.  Today  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  our  foreign  aid  is  in  the  form 
of  completed  military  equipment  for  the  increas- 
ing number  of  their  divisions.  Yet  our  contri- 
bution covers  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  de- 
fense, the  remainder  of  which  our  allies  must 
raise  out  of  their  own  resources.  Not  only  has 
the  strain  on  their  governmental  budgets  increased 
greatly,  but  the  rise  in  raw  material  prices  and 
the  diversion  of  productive  capacity  from  export 


to  armament  have  undercut  tbeir  strenuous; 
forts  to  earn  their  own  way.    The  sterling  a 
suffered  a  tremendous  loss   in  reserves,  and   i 
members  as  well  as  many  other  countries  ha' 
had  to  cut  back  their  foreign  purchases  dr 
cally.    Nations  like  individuals  cannot  long  carr* 
on  beyond  their  resources.    The  North  Atlan 
Treaty  Organization   (Nato)   has  had  to  try 
match    up    defense    requirements    and    economi 
capabilities  in  such  a  way  as  to  share  the  burde 
among  the  cooperating  countries  as  equitably 
possible.     American  aid  has  been  an  importai 
element  in  making  the  Nato  defense  plan  possibly 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  United  States  hi 
continually  given  substantial  assistance  to  othe 
countries  in  one  form  or  another  in  support 
the  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy.     Howev 
this  is  not  a  sound  basis  on  which  foreign  relaj 
tionships     should     be     maintained     indefinitel 
There  are  times  when  individuals  must  be  give: 
aid,  but  it  is  standard  social  and  psychological 
practice  that  the  assistance  should  be  directe« 
toward  making  the  individual  independent  on 
more.     Similarly,  the  development  of  economi' 
independence  for  all  countries  must  be  our  info 
national  goal. 

Looking  ahead,  it  is  evident  that  in  strict 
economic  terms,  there  are  only  two  solutions 
this  problem  if  defense  assistance  and  economi 
aid  to  meet  balance-of-payments  difficulties  ar 
ultimately  to  disappear.  The  first  is  for  us 
reduce  our  exports  or,  to  say  it  the  other  wa; 
around,  for  them  to  reduce  their  imports.  Thi 
would  have  a  direct  impact  upon  our  own  econ 
omy,  of  course.  Last  year,  we  sent  abroad  one 
half  of  our  wheat,  one-third  of  our  cottor 
one-fourth  of  our  tobacco,  and  large  quantities 
other  items  ranging  all  the  way  from  motion  pic 
tures  to  machine  tools  and  medicines.  In  turn 
failure  to  obtain  these  goods  would  greatly  con 
strain  the  economies  of  other  countries.  This  " 
the  course  of  contraction.  It  is  a  possible  cours1 
in  economic  terms,  but  it  would  not  only  reduo 
economic  activity  at  home  and  abroad,  it  woulc 
be  destructive  of  many  other  objectives  in  ou. 
foreign  policy. 

Further  Tariff  Reductions  Needed 

The  other  alternative  is  the  only  one  which  cai 
be  regarded  as  forward-looking  and  constructive 
namely,  for  us  to  encourage  other  countries  to  senc 
more  goods  to  us  so  that  they  can  then  pay  theii 
own  way.  They  are  already  under  serious  handi 
caps  in  trying  to  sell  in  this  country,  perhaps  th( 
greatest  of  which  is  the  efficiency  and  competitive 
strength  of  our  own  producers.  In  addition,  then 
are  transportation  costs  and  tariffs  to  pay.  Oui 
complicated  import  regulations  themselves  are  i 
barrier.  And  successful  distribution  in  the  Unitec 
States  is  a  matter  of  specialized  skill.  Frequently 
foreign  enterprises  cannot  produce  in  quantities 
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ry  to  break  into  a  market  of  the  size  of  ours. 
evertheless,  this  has  been  their  effort  and  real 
•ogress  has  been  made.  When  measured  in 
Kintity  term-,  imports  are  more  than  40  percent 
love  the  prewar  level,  though  much  of  this  in- 
iease  is  in  noncompetitive  items. 
In  this  area,  1  believe  that  our  over-all  foreign 
)licy,  directed  at  economic  health  and  economic 
dependence  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world, 
quires  certain  supporting  and  specific  economic 
frticies.  We  must  lower  the  barriers  to  our  mar- 
>t.  This  means  further  tariff  reductions.  It 
nans  customs  simplification.  It  means  admitting 
.  greater  degree  of  foreign  competition.  When 
•mpared  with  our  total  national  product,  the 
aiount  involved  is  small.  If  we  spent  2  percent 
lore  of  our  national  income  for  foreign  goods 
id  services,  it  would  mean  not  only  an  increase 
i  our  exports  but  much  greater  assurance  of  our 
ceiving  payment  on  our  foreign  investments, 
'his  is  the  path  of  expansion,  and  expansion 
ither  than  contraction  has  always  been  the 
inerican  way. 

I  have  been  talking  primarily  about  bringing 
<r  international  affairs  into  balance  and  some  of 
te  choices  which  we  must  make  in  that  field, 
w  I  want  to  talk  really  about  expansion.  In 
ny  parts  of  the  world  this  is  the  No.  1  economic 
cessity.  In  South  America,  in  Asia,  in  Africa, 
oples  in  many  countries  are  demanding  an  es- 
cpe  from  their  abject  poverty.  In  some  cases 
tey  have  thought  that  their  plight  was  the  result 
c  foreign  oppression  and  have  demanded  and 
ahieved  political  independence.  But  the  problem 
i.-till  there,  and  the  new  and  inexperienced  gov- 
eunents  are  trying  desperately  to  achieve  rapid 
einomic  and  social  development.  It  is  hard  for 
mny  of  us  to  visualize  whole  countries  where 
arvation,  disease,  and  illiteracy  are  ever  present. 
Itese  countries  are  breaking  out  of  the  traditional 
Rial  and  economic  structures  by  which  they  have 
len  bound  for  centuries.  The  future  pattern  is 
JC.  to  be  determined.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
t  >re  will  be  great  changes. 

A.istance  to  Underdeveloped  Areas 

Dur  foreign  policy  cannot  disregard  this  situa- 
t  n.  It  has  great  political  significance,  for  these 
cuntries  exceed  the  industrialized  nations  in  num- 
b|,  population,  area,  and  natural  resources.  It 
kfe  great  economic  significance,  for  they  can  pro- 

e  markets  for  American  goods  and  are  essential 
s  for  raw  materials,  about  which  the  Paley 
ission  has  so  recently  reported  so  great  a 
f  are  need.2  A  positive  foreign  policy  toward 
dnomic  development  has  roots  in  our  own  past. 
Te  development  of  our  own  country  was  greatly 
f;ilitated  by  foreign  capital  and  skills,  and  we, 
ii  turn,  have  been  helping  other  countries  for 

^  For  a  summary  of  the  International  Materials  Policy 
■■mission  report,  see  Bulletin  of  July  14,  1952,  p.  54. 


many  decades  through  many  private  philan- 
thropic and  religious  organizations. 

Our  foreign  policy  therefore  directs  us  to  join 
in  the  great  effort  to  accelerate  the  processes  of 
economic  development.  To  be  sure?  we  can  play 
only  a  supporting  role.  The  countries  themselves 
must  be  the  chief  actors.  But  we  can  furnish  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  we  can  help  them  to  meet 
some  of  their  requirements  for  capital.  Much  of 
this  can  be  done  through  private  channels.  In 
fact,  all  that  can  should  be  done  through  private 
channels.  But  it  remains  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government  to  see  that  we  as  a  Nation  give 
our  strong  support  to  the  realization  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  peoples  in  the  underdeveloped  areas. 

There  are  those  who  seem  to  feel  that  the  eco- 
nomic support  required  by  our  present  foreign 
policy  is  threatening  the  economic  health  of  our 
own  country.  To  be  sure,  it  is  an  immediate  and 
substantial  economic  cost.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
remains  that  despite  the  assistance  which  the 
United  States  has  given  in  the  postwar  period,  our 
economy  has  not  only  been  strong  but  has  become 
even  stronger.  We  have  seen  new  capital  invest- 
ment and  personal  savings  at  unprecedented 
peacetime  levels.  We  have  seen  a  further  rise  in 
our  standard  of  living.  This  has  been  the  record 
even  during  the  period  of  our  accelerated  arma- 
ment expansion,  a  process  which  has  put  a  far 
greater  burden  on  our  national  budget  and  our 
productive  capacity  than  the  goods  which  we  have 
shipped  abroad  in  the  form  of  assistance. 

But  the  real  question  is  one  of  alternatives.  Is 
it  of  value  to  use  a  small  part  of  our  resources  in 
support  of  our  foreign  policy?  If  we  cut  out  all 
defense  and  economic  assistance,  we  could  reduce 
current  tax  levels  by  something  like  10  percent. 
If  we  continued  the  production  of  military  equip- 
ment now  destined  for  other  countries  and  put  it 
into  our  own  military  depots,  the  tax  benefit  would 
be  greatly  reduced  but  our  own  rearmament  would 
be  accelerated.  On  the  other  side,  such  an  action 
would  not  only  cripple  the  military  programs  of 
the  Nato,  but  its  economic  effects  would  be  severe, 
no  small  part  of  which  would  fall  upon  the  sectors 
in  our  own  economy  which  produce  for  export. 

The  assistance  which  we  give  to  rearmament  and 
to  economic  health  and  economic  growth  operates 
under  the  multiplier  principle.  For  example,  cot- 
ton which  we  sent  to  Germany  in  1949  put  to  work 
textile  mills  and  textile  workers  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  idle.  The  result  was  a  quantity  of 
textile  products  which  far  exceeded  the  value  of 
the  original  raw  material.  Without  American 
coal  during  the  postwar  years,  many  European 
factories  would  have  been  completely  idle.  The 
influence  of  our  assistance  in  increasing  the  effec- 
tive use  of  resources  in  other  countries  is  usually 
much  more  important  than  the  contribution  of  its 
own  direct  value.  The  effect  therefore  is  not  one 
of  simple  addition  but  rather  of  multiplication. 
If  this  process  of  extension  is  true  in  the  economic 
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field  itself,  it  is  even  more  true  of  the  contribution 
made  indirectly  to  the  noneconomic  elements  in 
our  foreign  policy.  Take  away  the  economic 
underpinning,  and  I  hate  to  think  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  would  be  created  in  our  political 
and  security  relationships. 

I  have  been  talking  about  our  foreign  policy 
and  its  economic  underpinnings  in  extremely 
broad  terms.  However,  as  one  who  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  actual  operation  of  foreign 
policy  for  more  than  7  years,  I  must  point  out 
that  even  though  general  policy  lines  may  seem  to 
be  clear,  the  day-to-day  problems  involve  specific 
choices  which  frequently  involve  conflicts  among 
various  foreign  policy  objectives,  domestic  inter- 
ests, and  local  pressures.  Many  different  consid- 
erations— political,  military,  legal,  economic — 
have  been  involved  in  determining  our  attitude  in 
recent  months  toward  Iran. 

The  foreign  exchange  decree  of  last  January  in 
Brazil  raised  a  host  of  problems  beyond  its  own 
narrow  area.  The  problem  of  the  purchase  of  tin 
has  been  more  than  a  simple  question  of  price.  In 
the  midst  of  specific  and  so-called  special  situa- 
tions, it  is  easy  to  become  short-sighted,  although 
perspective  is  clearly  a  fundamental  requirement. 

As  one  looks  at  these  many  specific  problems,  it 
becomes  apparent  that,  in  the  process  of  trying 
to  build  economic  strength  in  the  free  world  and 
in  utilizing  resources  for  common  purposes,  there 
is  more  involved  than  merely  a  series  of  immediate 
economic  calculations.  International  relations  are 
not  built  merely  upon  actions  but  also  upon  as- 
surances. Sometimes  these  may  take  formal  form, 
such  as  the  common-defense-against-attack  assur- 
ance in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  our  policy  to  lower  trade  barriers, 
they  rest  upon  the  multiple  effect  of  declarations 
and  actions  such  as  the  18-year-old  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  program  and  the  Eca  efforts  to 
encourage  Europeans  to  seek  to  sell  more  in  the 
U.S.  market. 

You  and  I  must  make  certain  assumptions  in 
making  our  choices  today — perhaps  that  our 
source  of  income  will  not  suddenly  disappear,  that 
we  will  or  will  not  have  any  more  children,  that 
prices  will  or  will  not  rise  any  further,  that  there 
will  or  will  not  be  greater  opportunities  for  pur- 
chasing in  the  future  than  today.  We  watch  with 
eagerness  for  signs  to  indicate  how  our  assump- 
tions, based  on  the  past,  should  be  modified  with 
respect  to  the  future. 

Dangers  of  Restrictive  Trade  Policies 

Again,  this  holds  true  for  nations.  That  is  why 
any  deviation  becomes  so  important  and  so  dan- 
gerous. The  great  concern  in  other  countries  over 
the  action  of  the  Congress  in  restricting  imports 
of  cheese  far  exceeded  the  importance  of  the  trade 
in  cheese  itself.  The  question  to  them  was — "Is 
this  a  sign  of  rising  protectionism  in  the  United 
States?"    To  be  sure,  virtually  every  Congress- 
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man  who  supported  the  restrictive  action  took  i 
line  that  he  "believed  in  liberal  trade  policies  b 
in  this  specific  case  etc.,  etc."  However,  it  planl 
a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  European  businessm 
"If  I  succeed  in  selling  in  the  American  marl] 
may  I  not  find  new  barriers  suddenly  rai:i 
against  my  product?"  A  small  number  of  sij 
actions,  by  weakening  the  important  element] 
assurance  as  to  American  commercial  policy,  cot] 
more  than  offset  all  the  manifold  consistent  acti< 
directed  at  lowering  trade  barriers  of  the  prevh 
5  years. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  other  illustrations  I 
this  same  point.  Our  programs  of  assistance  hd 
not  always  given  to  other  countries  the  kind 
assurance  that  they  should.  In  1947  the  80th  C< 
gress  refused  even  to  consider  the  Administratiol 
proposal  for  an  assistance  program  to  help  Soil 
Korea  make  itself  economically  self-supporti:] 
and  in  January  1950,  the  Congress  delayed  ai 
then  voted  down  a  new  proposal  by  the  Admiri 
tration  for  Korean  economic  aid. 

Even  though  we  had  already  given  South  Ko: 
a  substantial  amount  of  assistance,  and  althou 
Congress  finally  reversed  its  position,  I  have  | 
doubt  but  that  the  actions  ot  the  80th  and  81 
Congresses  with  respect  to  South  Korea  in  t 
critical  period  contributed  greatly  to  the  noti] 
that  we  had  no  real  interest  or  concern  for  tlj 
unfortunate  country. 

One  more  illustration  lies  in  the  field  of  Ea< 
West  trade.  American  policy  now  for  sevei] 
years  has  restricted  the  export  to  the  U.S.S.R.  a  I 
her  satellites  of  any  products  which  might  cc 
tribute  to  the  Soviet  bloc  military  potential.  M«: 
other  countries  in  the  free  world  have  followeci 
similar  general  policy,  but  a  very  small  amount  I 
trade  in  quasi-strategic  goods  still  persists,  eitn 
because  of  contracts  made  some  years  ago  or  1 
cause  the  sale  of  a  limited  amount  of  some  co 
modity  would  bring  items  in  exchange  which  we 
even  more  essential  to  the  country  involved,  su; 
as  coal,  lumber,  or  fertilizer. 

American  legislation  known  as  the  Battle  i| 
declares  that  if  there  is  a  shipment  of  stratej: 
materials  to  the  Soviet  bloc  by  some  other  count), 
American  aid  to  that  country  must  be  terminate, 
unless  the  President  determines  and  reports 
Congress  that  an  exception  should  be  granted 
the  interest  of  our  national  security.     But  the  d 
couraging  fact  is  that,  despite  the  existence  of  tl 
legislation  and  the  great  progress  which  has  be 
made  in  achieving  its  purpose,  many  Congref 
men  at  the  last  session  seemed  to  favor  the  adc 
tion  of  the  Kem  Amendment,  which  would  remo 
all  flexibility  from  this  area  and  require  automai 
termination  of  aid,  regardless  of  the  circumstanc 
The  amendment  failed  on  procedural  groun< 
But  had  it  passed,  it  would  have  denied  all  o 
efforts  to  make  the  defense  of  the  free  world  a  joi 
and  cooperative  effort,  and  it  would  have  giv 
this  one  objective,  obviously  very  limited  in  i 
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ssible  effects,  absolute  priority  over  the  much 
we  basic  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy  to  build 
common  defense  and  to  develop  economic 
•ength.  In  fact,  such  dictation  to  other  countries 
ulcfeasilv  pull  down  our  whole  foreign  policy 
sition.  Here  again,  an  action  of  limited  eco- 
»mie  significance  might  have  had  devastating 
:eots  on  far  broader  political  and  security 
nctives. 

We  cannot  avoid  having  a  foreign  policy.  It 
ay  be  one  of  constructive  action  or  one  of  dead- 
inded  passivity.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  tre- 
eudously  important  to  each  of  us,  and  to  the  free 
>rld.  It  will  be  a  major  element  in  determining 
e  future  pattern  of  the  world  in  which  we  and 
ir  children  will  live.  I  cannot  believe  that  we  as 
Nation  will  stand  aside.  The  world  is  too  small 
r  that. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  foreign  policy  depends 
lame  part  upon  how  we  utilize  our  vast  economic 
sources.  And,  in  turn,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
onomic  instruments  will  depend  not  only  upon 
,e  broad  lines  of  our  policy  but  upon  the  con- 
stency  with  which  we  follow  our  objectives  in 
ch  specific  situation.  We  will  gain  nothing— in 
ct  we  will  seriously  damage  our  position — by 
utements  of  high  objectives  and  professions  of 
ternational  responsibility,  if  in  the  process  of 
rrying  them  out  we  permit  them  to  be  undercut 
i  partisan  groups  or  narrow  economic  interests, 
in  danger  that  we  look  at  each  problem  solely 
thin  its  own  narrow  limits  is  particularly  pres- 
I  in  the  economic  field.  Rather,  we  must  Keep 
ir  broad  purposes  always  clearly  in  our  minds. 
e  must  present  the  world  with  such  a  consistent 
rformance  in  the  economic  field  day  after  day 
d  year  after  year  that  the  economic  underpin- 
ngs  will  provide  that  solid  strength  required  of 
y  lasting  foundation.  On  it  we  can  build  a  for- 
policy  of  constructive  action. 


laceful  Unification  of  Germany 
I  U.S.  Objective 

mdress  by  John  J.  McCloy 1 

I  |t  is  easy  for  those  of  us  who  live  in  freedom  to 
Beak  resounding  phrases  to  those  who  are  not 
fie.  In  the  West  it  is  simple  for  us  to  make 
jpmises,  but  in  the  East  it  is  bitter  for  you  when 
npes  are  disappointed.  For  that  reason  I  shall 
ftf  to  speak  with  restraint  today. 
Iwery  soon,  after  serving  3  years  as  U.S.  High 
Cmmissioner  for  Germany,  I  shall  return  home. 
Hortly  thereafter  my  successor  will  arrive  in 
Brmany.  It  would  be  unthinkable  for  me,  how- 
e-r,  to  leave  Germany  without  talking  over  Rias 
;.     What  I  shall  say  to  you  is  what  all 


Made  over  Radio  Station  Rias  in  Berlin  on  July  11 
leased  to  the  press  by  the  Office  of  the  High  Com- 
msloner  for  Germany  on  the  same  date. 


Americans  would  say  if  they  could  speak  for 
themselves  today. 

First  of  all,  millions  of  people  in  the  free  world 
feel  gratitude  and  admiration  for  you — men, 
women,  and  young  people — in  recognition  of  the 
steadfast  endurance  you  are  displaying  against 
Communist  dictatorship.  We  know  the  hardships 
this  entails  and  the  limitations  it  produces.  Your 
determination  to  gain  freedom  gives  us  determina- 
tion to  protect  it  where  it  exists  and  to  try  to 
extend  it  where  it  is  suppressed. 

The  free  world  knows  that  most  of  you  are 
not  in  a  position  to  put  up  militant  resistance. 
We  know,  however,  that  among  millions  in  the 
East  sector  and  in  the  East  zone  there  is  a  deep 
religious  and  spiritual  resistance  and  that  you  will 
not  give  in  to  the  pressures  and  threats  against 
you.  Since  in  your  hearts  and  minds  you  will 
never  accept  dictatorship  and  its  concepts,  you 
are  already  on  the  road  to  freedom.  The  day 
will  come  when  you  will  be  united  in  peace  and 
freedom  with  the  rest  of  Germany  and  the  rest 
of  Europe. 

The  Force  of  History 

There  are  deep  reasons  for  this  belief. 

It  is  the  logic  of  modern  history  that  the  peo- 
ples living  in  the  area  of  the  East  zone  and  of  the 
Federal  Republic  belong  together.  Just  as  Hit- 
ler's brutal  attack  on  the  East  flaunted  the  lessons 
of  history  and  led  to  the  slavery  in  which  you  now 
live,  so  does  history  prove  that  other  peoples  can- 
not for  long  rule  over  Germans  in  areas  where  the 
Germans  should  rightly  rule  themselves. 

The  force  of  history  is  such  that  right  must  and 
will  replace  wrong,  and  it  is  right  for  Germany 
to  be  united  in  freedom. 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  the  present  en- 
slavement of  the  East  zone  cannot  last.  In  our 
modern  world,  dictatorship  over  foreign  peoples 
has  had  only  temporary  success.  It  is  never  last- 
ing— no  more  than  Hitler's  was.  Soviet  dictator- 
ship over  non-Russians  is  also  bound  to  end. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  end  peace- 
fully. It  is  unnatural  and  impossible  for  the 
Soviet  rulers  long  to  continue  their  rule  over  the 
Germans,  the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  and  many  other 
peoples  who  seek  freedom. 

There  is  another  reason  why  freedom  in  peace 
will  come.  That  is  the  solid  growth  of  the  Euro- 
pean-Atlantic community. 

During  the  past  year,  free  peoples  of  Europe 
and  the  world  have  been  coming  together  to  pool 
their  resources  and  manpower,  to  unite  their  pur- 
poses and  their  defenses  so  that  the  Communist 
aggressors  will  hesitate  to  move  against  them.  By 
its  nature  and  intent  this  community  is  nonaggres- 
sive,  and  no  nonaggressor  need  ever  fear  it. 

The  European-Atlantic  community,  however, 
is  more  than  a  defense  community ;  it  is  and  will 
become  increasingly  a  strong  economic,  political, 
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and  psychological  center  of  attraction.  It  will 
exert  peaceful  influence  everywhere.  Inevitably 
this  peaceful  community  will  attract  all  peoples 
who  seek  freedom. 

The  day  will  come  when  the  Kremlin  will  be 
unable  to  withstand  this  natural,  powerful  but 
peaceful  pressure.  It  will  some  day  recognize 
that  in  place  of  sham  peace  campaigns,  instead 
of  disruptive  moves  to  weaken  the  free  peoples,  an 
honest  peace  with  the  free  world  will  better  serve 
Russia's  interests. 

An  honest  peace  must  have  certain  conditions. 
One  of  them  is  the  unification  in  peace  and  free- 
dom of  Germany.  It  is  a  firm  basis  of  American 
policy  that  the  German  people  should  be  united, 
and  that  we  should  do  everything  possible  to  aid 
that  unification.  We  have  set  forth  that  pledge 
in  the  contractual  agreements,  and  we  mean  it.  We 
mean  it  because  the  peaceful  unification  of  Ger- 
many in  freedom  will  help  bolster  peace  through- 
out the  world. 

In  the  coming  weeks  there  may  be  more  ex- 
changes of  notes  or  talk  of  preliminary  investiga- 
tion of  election  conditions  in  the  East  zone.  We 
shall  take  every  honest  step  to  achieve  free  elec- 
tions and  unification.  We  shall  not,  however, 
allow  ourselves  to  be  trapped  by  Soviet  threats 
and  tactics.  We  shall  not  falter  in  our  firm  ad- 
vance toward  the  erection  of  a  strong,  united 
European  community.  We  know  that  the  people 
of  the  East  zone  desire  and  support  this  policy. 

Berlin— The  Symbol  of  German  Unity 

There  is  another  Allied  policy  which,  I  am  cer- 
tain, has  the  ardent  backing  of  the  people  of  the 
East  zone.  And  that  is  unflinching,  firm  support 
for  West  Berlin. 

The  American  people  are  giving  important  aid 
to  the  economy  of  Berlin  to  counteract  Soviet 
strangulation  efforts  against  the  brave  people  of 
that  city.  You  know  of  the  guaranties  which  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  the  United  States  have  given  to 
Berlin.  They  were  only  recently  repeated  by  Sec- 
retary Acheson  on  his  recent  visit  to  Berlin.2  The 
reason  for  the  association  of  the  West  with  the 
fate  of  Berlin  is  clear.  Berliners  have  made  their 
city  a  symbol  of  freedom  for  the  entire  world  and 
Berlin  is  the  symbol  of  German  unity. 

Freedom  and  unification  of  the  people  of  Ger- 
many will  not  be  a  threat  to  the  peoples  in  the 
satellite  nations  now  living  under  Soviet  domi- 
nation. Freedom  for  those  peoples — the  Poles,  the 
Czechs,  the  Hungarians,  the  Rumanians,  and 
others — will  not  be  a  threat  to  Germany.  The 
blood-  and  tear-stained  history  of  Eastern  Europe 
in  the  last  century  is  a  warning  to  us  all.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  German  people  and  the  Slavic  peo- 

2  For  text  of  the  Secretary's  remarks  on  this  occasion, 
see  Bulletin  of  July  7,  1952,  p.  3. 


pies  must  live  together  in  respect  and  friends! 
that  they  must  never  again  allow  hatred  to  gi. 
their  affairs.    There  is  room  enough  in  Centfl 
and  in  Eastern  Europe  for  all;  there  is  onJy  C| 
way  for  all  peoples,  and  that  is  tolerance  a, 
peace  among  them. 

My  final  words  are  directed  to  the  youth  of  1| 
East  zone.  The  young  men  and  women,  the  txi 
and  girls  of  the  East  zone  are  certain  to  see  1/ 
day  of  German  unification  in  freedom  and  pea 
The  fact  that  you  will  be  free  citizens  of  a  q 
Europe  imposes  obligations  on  you. 

We  know  that  a  majority  of  the  young  peo 
of  the  East  zone,  despite  the  blue  shirt  that  ma| 
of  you  must  wear,  seeks  the  free  way  of  life.  \\ 
have  a  special  responsibility  not  to  allow  yoj 
selves  to  be  misused  against  the  best  interests  ol 
united  Germany  and  a  United  Europe.  It  is  ]{ 
the  shirt  you  wear  but  the  things  you  do  that] 
important.  I  repeat,  do  not  allow  yourselves  toi 
misused  against  your  parents,  your  neighbors,  aj 
against  your  comrades  in  the  free  world. 

The  day  is  coming  when  all  of  us  will  live  j 
gether  in  greater  prosperity,  and  in  peace  aj 
freedom. 


Resignation  of  John  J.  McCloy 

Press  release  561  dated  July  18 

The  President  announced  on  July  18  that  Jo| 
J.  McCloy,  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germai, 
has  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  responsibilities  i 
High  Commissioner  for  personal  reasons.  B. 
McCloy  is  expected  in  Washington  for  consul- 
tion  around  July  28,  1952.  His  resignation  is  i 
become  effective  July  31,  1952. 

The  President,  in  regretfully  accepting  Mr.  "S 
Cloy's  decision,  expressed  his  great  personal  i 
preciation  for  the  outstanding  contribution  B 
McCloy  has  made  in  bringing  the  Federal  Repi 
lie  of  Germany  into  the  family  of  free  nations  a 
in  the  development  of  friendly  relations  betwei 
the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  * 
Germany.1 

The  President  appointed  Ambassador  Wal ' 
J.  Donnelly,  who  is  presently  serving  as  U. 
High  Commissioner  for  Austria,  as  the  new  U. 
High  Commissioner  for  Germany.  Mr.  Donne 
is  expected  to  assume  his  new  duties  around  A- 
gust  1,  1952. 

The  President  also  appointed  as  American 
bassador  to  Austria  and  U.S.  High  Commissioi 
for  Austria,  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  Jr.  1 
Thompson  has  been  assigned  as  counselor  of  E 
bassy  at  Rome  with  the  rank  of  Minister  sin 
June  1950. 


1  For  texts  of  Mr.  McCloy's  letter  of  resignation 
the  President's  reply,  see  White  House  press  release 
July  18. 
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J. S. -German  Educational 
Exchange  Agreement 

'ross  release  567  dated  July  18 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  July  18 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  United  States  pitt- 
ing into  operation  the  program  of  educational 
Exchanges  authorized  by  the  Fulbright  Act.  The 
faring  took  place  at  Bonn  with  Chancellor 
\  ad  Adenauer  representing  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  and  U.S.  High  Commissioner 
John  J."  McCloy  representing  the  Government  of 
[he  United  States. 

The  agreement  provides  for  an  annual  expendi- 
ture not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  of  $1,000,000  in 
wutschemarks  for  a  period  of  5  years  to  finance 
exchanges  between  that  country  and  the  United 
States  for  purposes  of  study,  research,  or  teach- 
n<j.  The  program  will  be  financed  from  certain 
•unds  made  available  by  the  U.S.  Government 
Resulting  from  the  sale  of  surplus  property  to  the 
federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

All  recipients  of  awards  under  this  program  are 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships, 
ppointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  a  U.S.  Educa- 
ional  Commission  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Bermany  will  be  established  to  assist  in  the  admin- 
stration  of  the  program.  The  Board  of  Directors 
>f  the  Commission  will  consist  of  10  members,  5 
ff  whom  are  to  be  Germans  having  their  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
pd/or  the  Western  section  of  Berlin,  and  5  of 
yhom  are  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
I  After  the  members  of  the  Commission  have  been 
(ppointed  and  a  program  formulated,  information 
ibout  specific  opportunities  will  be  made  public. 


ermination  of  U.S. -Turkish 
rade  Agreement 

ress  release  566  dated  July  18 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreement  concluded  be- 
veen  the  United  States  and  Turkey  in  1939  will 
■>  terminated  by  mutual  consent  as  of  August  4, 
)52.  This  action  was  taken  in  view  of  the  fact 
kat  Turkey  has  become  a  contracting  party  to  the 
leneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  which 
ie  United  States  is  also  a  party.  Since  October 
*,  1951,  when  Turkey's  accession  became  effective, 
\e  terms  of  the  General  Agreement  have  gov- 
■ned  trade  relations  between  that  country  and  the 
inited  States.  Pursuant  to  U.S.  policy  of  super  - 
iding  existing  bilateral  agreements  as  countries 
irties  thereto  become  contracting  parties  to  the 


General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  steps 
for  terminating  the  bilateral  agreement  were 
taken  while  Turkey  was  negotiating  for  accession 
to  the  General  Agreement. 

The  termination  of  the  1939  agreement  will 
cause  no  changes  in  tariff  rates. 

Termination  of  the  1939  agreement  was  effected 
by  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments at  Ankara.  The  notes  were  signed  by  both 
Governments  on  July  5.  The  text  of  the  notes 
will  be  published  at  a  later  date. 

A  proclamation  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
July  18  terminating  on  August  4, 1952,  two  Presi- 
dential proclamations,  dated  April  5,  1939,  and 
November  30,  1939,  which  proclaimed  the  United 
States-Turkish  trade  agreement. 

The  text  of  the  proclamation  follows  : 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

1.  Whereas,  under  the  authority  vested  in  him  by 
section  350  (a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  June  12,  1934,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930"  (48  Stat.  943),  which  amending 
Act  was  extended  by  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved March  1,  1937  (50  Stat.  24),  the  President  of  the 
United  States  entered  into  a  trade  agreement  with  the 
President  of  the  Turkish  Republic  on  April  1,  1939  (54 
Stat.  1871),  and  proclaimed  such  trade  agreement  by 
proclamations  of  April  5, 1930  (53  Stat.  1870)  and  Novem- 
ber 30, 1939  (54  Stat.  1896)  ; 

2.  Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
have  agreed  to  terminate  the  said  trade  agreement  effec- 
tive August  4,  1952 ; 

3.  Whereas  the  said  section  350  (a)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  authorizes  the  President  to  terminate  in  whole  or 
in  part  any  proclamation  carrying  out  a  trade  agreement 
entered  into  under  such  section  ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  constitution  and 
the  statutes,  including  the  said  section  350  (a)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  do  hereby  proclaim  that 
the  said  proclamations  dated  April  5,  1939  and  November 
30, 1939,  shall  terminate  August  4, 1952. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  18th  day  of  July, 
1952  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

[seal]  and  fifty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seventh. 


By  the  President : 
Dean  Acheson 

Secretary  of  State 


1  No.  2982  (17  Fed.  Reg.  6605). 


ugusf  4,    1952 
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U.S.-S.  African  Tax  Conventions 
and  Protocols  Enter  Into  Force 

Press  release  555  dated  July  15 

On  July  15, 1952,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  at 
Washington  met  and  exchanged  the  instruments 
of  ratification  of  the  two  Governments  with  re- 
spect to  certain  tax  conventions  and  protocols  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  as  follows:  (a)  the  convention  of  Decem- 
ber 13,  1946,  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  income  and  the  protocol  of 
July  14, 1950,  supplementary  thereto;  (b)  the  con- 
vention of  April  10,  1947,  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  with  respect  to  taxes  on  the  estates 
of  deceased  persons  and  the  protocol  of  July  14, 
1950,  supplementary  thereto. 

Upon  the  exchange  of  the  instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation the  two  conventions  and  the  related  supple- 
mentary protocols  entered  into  force  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  terms. 

The  Senate,  on  September  17,  1951,  gave  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
ventions and  protocols.  Senate  approval  of  the 
income-tax  convention  and  protocol  was  made  sub- 
ject to  a  reservation  affecting  article  II  (3)  of  the 
protocol  and  an  understanding  affecting  article 
XV  of  the  convention  as  amended  by  the  protocol. 
Senate  approval  of  the  estate-tax  convention  and 
protocol  was  made  subject  to  an  understanding 
affecting  article  VIII  of  the  convention  as 
amended  by  the  protocol.  The  reservation  and  the 
understandings  were  accepted  by  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  On  December  14,  1951,  the  Presi- 
dent ratified  both  conventions  and  their  related 
protocols.  A  proclamation  with  respect  to  the 
entry  into  force  of  each  of  the  conventions  and  its 
related  protocol  will  be  issued  by  the  President. 


Agreement  With  Canada 

for  Allocation  of  TV  Channels 


agencies  of  the  two  Governments  to  minimize  i 
terference  and  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency 
the  use  of  television  channels. 

The  agreement  reflects  the  results  of  sever 
conferences  between  officials  of  the  Federal  Cor 
munications  Commission  of  the  United  States  at 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Transport  of  Cai 
ada.  Agreement  was  effected  by  an  exchange  « 
notes  between  Ambassador  Stanley  Woodwa: 
of  the  Embassy  at  Ottawa  and  the  Secretary 
State  for  External  Affairs  of  Canada.  The  U. 
note  was  dated  April  23,  1952,  and  the  Canadii 
note  was  dated  June  23,  1952. 


U.S.-Venezuelan  Trade 
Agreement  Negotiations 

Press  release  549  dated  July  14 

Delegations  representing  the  Governments  » 
the  United  States  of  Venezuela  and  of  the  Unite 
States  of  America  have  been  meeting  at  Caracsj 
since  April  18  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
revision  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  whic 
has  been  in  effect  between  the  two  countries  sin« 
1939.  Notwithstanding  the  careful  preparatic 
prior  to  the  negotiations,  their  very  nature,  ii 
volving  many  items  of  trade,  has  required  length 
discussion  and  detailed  analysis  by  both  sides. 

Agreement  has  been  reached  on  much  of  tr 
matter  under  discussion,  and  both  Goveri 
ments  are  hopeful  that  the  negotiations  may  t 
successfully  concluded  in  due  course. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  the  initial  phase  of  tr 
negotiations  would  be  conducted  at  Caracas  bi 
that  additional  negotiations  would  take  place  ii 
Washington,  after  which  signature  of  the  agre< 
ment  would  take  place  at  Caracas. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  previously  agree 
upon,  the  two  Governments  have  decided  that  tr. 
time  is  now  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  next  phas 
of  the  negotiations  at  Washington. 


Press  release  563  dated  July  18 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  recently  concluded  an  agreement 
covering  the  allocation  of  television  channels 
along  the  U.S.-Canadian  border. 

The  agreement  concerns  itself  with  the  assign- 
ment and  utilization  of  82  television  channels  be- 
tween 54  and  890  megacycles  within  an  area  of  250 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  border  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  establishes  certain 
technical  requirements  relating  to  the  position, 
power,  and  equipment  of  the  television  channels 
falling  within  the  250  mile  radius.  Provision  is 
made  for  changes  in  frequency  assignments  and 
continuous  cooperation  between  the  appropriate 
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Revocation  of  Suspension 
of  Duties  on  Lead  and  Zinc 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  the  import  duties  imposed  under  paragraph 
391  and  392  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  o 
lead-bearing  ores,  flue  dust,  and  mattes  of  all  kinds,  lea 
bullion  or  base  bullion,  lead  in  pigs  and  bars,  lead  dros 
reclaimed  lead,  scrap  lead,  antimonial  lead,  and  antiuu 
nial  scrap  lead  have  been  suspended  by  Public  Law  25' 
82d  Congress,  approved  February  11,  1952,  with  respec 
to  imports  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  fo 
consumption  during  the  period  beginning  February  1! 
1952,  and  ending  with  the  close  of  March  31,  1953,  or  th 


No.  2979  (17  Fed.  Reg.  5785). 

Department  of  State  Bvlletii 


,j  nnlnation  of  the  national  emergency  proclaimed  by  me 
l  December  1(5,  1950,  whichever  is  earlier; 
Whereas  the  said  Public  Law  257  contains  the  follow- 
mjg  proviso : 

t  </,  That  when,  for  any  one  calendar  month  during 

oh  period   [of  suspended  duties],  the  average  market 

of  common  lead  for  that  month,  in  standard  shapes 

es,  delivered  at  New  York,  has  been  below  18  cents 

und,  the  Tariff  Commission,  within  fifteen   days 

ter  Hit'  conclusion  of  such  calendar  month,  shall  so  ad- 

he  President,  and  the  President  shall,  by  proclama- 

.  >u,  not  later  than  twenty  days  after  he  has  been  so 

(vised  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  revoke  such  suspension 

1  the  duties  imposed  under  paragraphs  391  and  392  of 

ie  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  such  revocation  to  be  effective  with 

spect  to  articles  entered  for  consumption  or  withdrawn 

om  warehouse  for  consumption  after  the  date  of  such 

oclamation ; 

Whereas,  on  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1952,  the  Tariff 

>mmission  reported  to  me  that  it  has  found  that  the 

erage  market  price  of  common  lead  for  the  month  of 

ay  1952,  in  standard  shapes  and  sizes,   delivered  at 

m  York,  has  been  below  18  cents  per  pound : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Tbuman,  President  of  the 

tilted  States  of  America,  pursuant  to  the  said  proviso  of 

jiblic  Law  257,  82d  Congress,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 

i  ion  of  the  suspension  of  duties  provided  for  in  the 

id  Public  Law  257,  such  revocation  to  be  effective  with 

"ispeet  to  articles  entered  for  consumption  or  withdrawn 

jom  warehouse  for  consumption  after  the  date  of  this 

■oclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 

!used  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 

fixed. 

IDone  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  25th  day  of  June 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 

[seal]     fifty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 

States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 

uh. 


the  President : 
David  Bruce, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


A    PROCLAMATION' 

Whereas  the  import  duties  on  zinc-bearing  ores  imposed 
ider  paragraph  393  of  Title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
(  amended,  and  on  zinc  in  blocks,  pigs,  and  slabs  im- 
Jsed  under  paragraph  394  of  such  title,  have  been  sus- 
jnded  by  Public  Law  258,  82d  Congress,  approved  Feb- 
:ary  11,  1952  (66  Stat.  7),  with  respect  to  imports 
•  tered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouses,  for  consumption 
i  ring  the  period  beginning  February  12, 1952,  and  ending 
■  th  the  close  of  March  31, 1953,  or  the  termination  of  the 
itional  emergency  proclaimed  by  me  on  December  16, 
230,  whichever  is  earlier  ; 

Whereas  the  said  Public  Law  258  contains  the  follow- 
fcf  proviso : 

iovided,  That  when,  for  any  one  calendar  month  during 
fch  period,  the  average  market  price  of  slab  zinc  (Prime 
Wern,  f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis)  for  that  month  has  been 
low  18  cents  per  pound,  the  Tariff  Commission,  within 
reen  day*  after  the  conclusion  of  such  calendar  month, 


shall  so  advise  the  President,  and  the  President  shall, 
by  proclamation,  not  later  than  twenty  days  after  he  has 
been  so  advised  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  revoke  the 
suspension  of  duties  made  by  this  Act,  such  revocation  to 
be  effective  with  respect  to  articles  entered  for  consump- 
tion or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption  after 
the  date  of  such  proclamation ; 

And  Whereas  on  the  third  day  of  July  1952  the  Tariff 
Commission  reported  to  me  that  it  has  found  that  the 
average  market  price  of  slab  zinc  (Prime  Western,  f.  o.  b. 
East  St.  Louis)  for  the  month  of  June  1952  was  below  18 
cents  per  pound : 

Now  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  pursuant  to  the  said  proviso  of 
Public  Law  258,  82d  Congress,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
revocation  of  the  suspension  of  duties  provided  for  in 
the  said  Public  Law  258,  such  revocation  to  be  effective 
with  respect  to  articles  entered  for  consumption  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption  after  the  date  of 
this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  23rd  day  of  July 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
[seal]  fifty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundml  and  seventy- 
seventh. 


'Ho.  2983  (17  Fed.  Reg.  6835). 
ngust  4,   7952 
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By  the  President : 
Dean  Acheson, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Proposal  To  Move  Israel 
Foreign  Office  to  Jerusalem 

Press  release  576  dated  July  22, 

The  following  is  the  text  of  an  aide-memoire 
concerning  the  proposed  move  of  the  Israel  For- 
eign Ministry  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem  which 
was  delivered  by  the  Embassy  at  Tel  Aviv  to  the 
Israel  Government  on  July  9,  195£: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  noted 
with  concern  the  decision  and  announcement  of 
the  Israel  Government  on  May  4,  1952,  to  move 
the  Foreign  Office  to  Jerusalem. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  ad- 
hered and  continues  to  adhere  to  the  policy  that 
there  should  be  a  special  international  regime  for 
Jerusalem  which  will  not  only  provide  protection 
for  the  holy  places  but  which  will  be  acceptable 
to  Israel  and  Jordan  as  well  as  the  world  com- 
munity. 

Since  the  question  of  Jerusalem  is  still  of  inter- 
national importance,  the  U.S.  Government  be- 
lieves that  the  United  Nations  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  reconsider  the  matter  with  a  view  to 
devising  a  status  for  Jerusalem  which  will  satis- 
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factorily  preserve  the  interests  of  the  world  com- 
munity and  the  states  directly  concerned.  Con- 
sequently, the  U.S.  Government  would  not  view 
favorably  the  transfer  of  the  Foreign  Office  of 
Israel  to  Jerusalem. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  also 
wishes  to  convey  that  in  view  of  its  attitude  on  the 
Jerusalem  question,  it  has  no  present  intention  of 
transferring  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
and  his  staff  to  Jerusalem. 


U.S.  Private  Agencies 
Supply  Aid  to  India 

Press  release  574  dated  July  22 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  of  the  Department  of  State  reported  on  June 
22  that  during  the  12  months'  period  ending  June 
30,  1952,  relief  supplies  valued  at  upward  of 
$750,000  have  gone  forward  to  India  as  donations 
from  U.S.  private  sources. 

The  forwarding  and  distribution  of  these  sup- 
plies have  been  facilitated  by  the  U.S.  and  the 
Indian  Governments.  The  cooperation  of  these 
Governments  and  the  participating  voluntary 
agencies  was  furthered  by  an  agreement  author- 
ized by  the  India  Emergency  Food  Aid  Act  of 
1951.  This  Act,  in  addition  to  the  authorization 
of  a  loan  to  the  Indian  Government  for  the  pur- 
chase of  American  grain  to  meet  the  food  emer- 
gency in  India,  permitted  the  United  States  to 
reimburse  the  voluntary  agencies  for  the  ocean 
freight  charges  for  the  transport  of  their  supplies 
from  U.S.  ports  to  ports  of  entry  in  India. 

The  Indian  Government  for  its  part  permitted 
the  goods  to  enter  without  payment  of  duty 
charges  or  other  taxes  and  provided  inland  trans- 
port of  the  supplies  to  the  points  of  consumption 
where  they  were  distributed  on  the  basis  of  need 
and  without  cost  to  the  recipient.  The  voluntary 
program  carried  out  through  this  cooperation  was 
an  effective  demonstration  of  its  value  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Indian  Government's  program  of 
food  rationing. 

The  American  relief  groups  which  have  carried 
on  relief  activities  in  India  under  this  arrange- 
ment were  Church  World  Service,  War  Relief 
Services — National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
Care,  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
Lutheran  World  Relief,  and  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee.  Urgently  needed  food,  much  of 
which  was  donated  by  American  farmers,  com- 
prised the  major  portion  of  the  total,  but  distri- 


bution also  included  significant  quantities 
medical  supplies  and  hospital  equipment,  ax 
cultural  equipment,  such  as  small  plows  and  otr 
implements  which  the  recipients  could  use  in  pi 
ducing  food.  The  total  also  includes  administl 
tive  supplies  of  the  voluntary  relief  agencies,  si 
as  jeeps  and  office  equipment,  to  make  possi 
effective  distribution.  This  distribution  ' 
carried  out  by  American  representatives  of 
agencies  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Iud 
authorities  and  local  welfare  groups. 

These  gifts  represented  contributions  from  pe 
sons  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  frc 
all  segments  of  the  population.  It  was  an 
pression  of  good  will  on  behalf  of  the  Americj 
people  for  the  people  of  India. 


U.S.S.  "Courier"  Sails 
for  Island  of  Rhodes 

Press  release  569  dated  July  19 

The  International  Information  Administrati 
announced  on  July  19  that  the  Voice  of  Americ 
first  seagoing  broadcasting  station,  the  U.  S.  Coa 
Guard  Cutter  Courier,  sailed  Thursday,  July 
for  the  island  of  Rhodes  in  the  Eastern  Medit 
ranean  on  its  initial  assignment  as  a  floating  rel 
base  for  programs  in  the  Near  East  and  Iron  Cu 
tain  languages. 

Wilson  Compton,  administrator  of  the  Unite 
States  International  Information  Administratio 
said  that,  "The  sailing  of  the  Courier  marks 
other  phase  of  our  effort  to  reach  more  peon 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain."  It  follows  the  openm 
last  fall  of  a  programming  center  in  Munich,  Gei 
many,  which  is  now  broadcasting  an  hour  and  3 
minutes  a  day  in  five  Iron  Curtain  languages.  I: 
addition,  it  continues  to  relay  broadcasts  originat 
ing  in  New  York. 

The  338-foot  Courier  recently  returned  from  a 
weeks'  shake-down  cruise  in  the  Caribbean  wher. 
tests  proved  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  versatile  mean 
thus  far  developed  to  promote  the  U.S.  Campaigi 
of  Truth.  During  the  extended  tests  in  the  Cana 
Zone  its  medium  wave  transmitter  was  hean 
clearly  throughout  the  Caribbean  and  its  tw< 
short-wave  transmitters  as  far  away  as  Europe  an( 
New  Zealand. 

En  route  to  Rhodes,  the  Cornier  will  make  cour 
tesy  visits  at  Tangier  about  August  1 ;  Gibraltar 
August  2 ;  Naples,  August  9 ;  and  Piraeus,  Augusl 
18. 
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(alendar  of  Meetings ' 


/Ijourned  During  July  1952 

~al  Postal  Union,  13th  Congress 

itcd  Nations): 

Trusteeship  Council:  11th  Session 

lo  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization): 
European  Forestry   and    Forest    Products   Commission:    Meeting   of 
Working    Group    on    Torrent    Control    and     Protection    from 
Avalanches. 
Meeting  on  Home  Economics  and  Education  in  Nutrition  (Fao- 
Caribbean  Commission). 

jternational  Philatelic  Exhibition 

MO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

4th  Special  Meeting  of  Rules  of  the  Air  and  Traffic  Services  Com- 
mittee— European- Mediterranean  Region. 
Iternational  Commission   for   the    Northwest    Atlantic    Fisheries:    2d 
Annual  Meeting. 

iternational  Wheat  Council:  10th  Session 

fteenth  International  Congress  on  Public  Education 

!xth  International  Congress  for  Animal  Husbandry 

fij  (International  Telecommunication  Union): 

Conference  for  Revision    of    Bermuda    Telecommunications    Agree- 
ment. 
*mo  (World  Meteorological  Organization): 

Commission  for  Maritime  Meteorology,  1st  Meeting  of 

*rird  Meeting  of  the  Sub-Group  of  the  Intersessional  Working  Party 

on  the  Reduction  of  Tariff  Levels  of  Contracting  Parties  to  Gatt. 

Iternational  Soil  Fertility  Meeting 

I  Session  as  of  July  31,  1952 

Iternational  Materials  Conference 

I:ernational  Conference  on  German  Debts 

K  (United  Nations): 
Kconomic  and  Social  Council: 

14th  Session  of  Council 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East: 

Working  Party  on  Small  Scale  Industries  and  Handicrafts  Mar- 
keting: 2d  Meeting. 

Tenty-sixth  Biennial  International  Exhibition  of  Art 

Iesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion) : 
International  Center  for  Adult  Education — Workers'  Education    .    . 

Ifehteenth  Conference  of  the  International  Red  Cross 

I^hth  General  Assembly  of  the  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women  . 
jfiGH  (Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History) : 
id  Consultation  on  Geography 

Sheduled  August  1-October  31,  1952 

I  er-American  Seminar  on  Vocational  Education 

I  esco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 

I   tion): 

Seminar  on  Education  in   World  Citizenship,  especiallv  in  Human 
Rights. 

international  Conference  to  Negotiate  a  Universal  Copyright  Con- 
vention. 

^eminar  on  Museums 

International  Congress  of  the  Arts 

Ill  Australian-New  Zealand-United  States  Council  Meeting  (Anzus)  . 
I/ernational  Conference  on  Agricultural  and  Cooperative  Credit .    .    . 

Tirteenth  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art 

I;hth  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Geographical  Union  .    . 
lurth  World  Assembly  of  the  World  Organization  for  Early  Childhood 

Education. 
Iernational  Radio  Scientific  Union:  10th  General  Assembly    .... 

[th  International  Edinburgh  Film  Festival 

£  th  International  Grassland  Congress 


Brussels  . 
New  York 
Nice  .    .    . 


Port-of-Spain 
Utrecht  .  . 
Paris     .    .    . 


St.  Andrews,  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

London      

Geneva     

Copenhagen      


May  14-July  12 
June  3-July  25 
June  28-July  8 

June  30-July  5 

June  28-July  6 

June  30-July  9 

June    30-July  10 

July  1-11 
July  7-16 
July  9-14 


London     July  9-21 


London 
Geneva 


July  14-26* 
July  15-26 


Dublin July  21-31 


Washington 
London 


New  York. 
Bangkok  . 
Venice  .    . 


Paris 

Toronto     .    .    . 
Rio  de  Janeiro 


Feb.  26,  1951- 
Feb.  28- 


May  20- 
July  28- 
June  14- 


July  12- 
July  23- 
July  23- 


Washington July  25- 


University  of  Maryland.      Aug.  2- 


Woudschoten,    Zeist,  Aug.  3- 

Netherlands. 

Paris Aug.  18- 

New  York Sept.  15- 

Venice Sept.  21- 

Kaneohe,  Oahu,  T.  H  .  Aug.  4- 

University  of  California,  Aug.  4— 
Berkeley. 

Venice Aug.  8- 

Washington Aug.  8- 

M£xico,  D.  F Aug.  11- 

Sydney Aug.  11- 

Edinburgh Aug.  17- 

State    College,    Pennsyl-  Aug.  17- 


Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State,  July  25,  1952. 
'Tentative  dates. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  August  1-October  31,  1952— Continued 

Fourth  International  Congress  of  Onomastic  Sciences 

International  Championships  for  1952  Military  Pentathlon 

UN  (United  Nations) : 

Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War:  3d  Session 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Factors  (Non-Self-Governing  Territories)  .    . 

Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  .    . 

General  Assembly  Committee  on  Administrative  Unions 

General  Assembly:  7th  Session 

UN  Ecosoc: 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East: 

Inland  Transport  Committee,  Highway  Subcommittee:  1st  Session  . 

2d  Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians 

Inland   Transport   Committee,    Inland    Waterway   Subcommittee 
Working  Party  of  Experts  on  Mobilization  of  Domestic  Capital  .    . 

Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power 

Inland  Transport  Committee,  Railway  Subcommittee:  1st  Session  . 

Seminar  on  Power  Alcohol 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Aeronautical  Information  Services  Division:  1st  Session 

Special  Diplomatic  Conference  to  Conclude  a  Convention  on  Damage 
Caused  by  Foreign  Aircraft  to  Third  Parties  on  the  Surface. 

Statistics  Division:  2d  Session 

Aerodromes,  Air  Routes  and  Ground  Aids  Division:  5th  Session  .  .  . 
International  Wine  Office,  32d  Plenary  Session  of  the  Committee  .... 
Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (Ccik)  :  Study  Group  X  . 

Telecommunication  Plenipotentiary  Conference 

International  Union  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics:  2d  Assembly 

Forty-first  General  Assembly  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 

Fourth   International   Congress  of   Anthropological  and   Ethnological 

Sciences. 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development — and  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund:  7th  Meeting  of  Boards  of  Governors  .    . 

International  Astronomical  Union:  8th  General  Assembly 

Seventh  International  Congress  and  Exposition  of  Photogrammetry    .    . 

Nineteenth  International  Geological  Congress 

Thirteenth  International  Horticultural  Congress 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Chemical  Industries  Committee:  3d  Session 

Petroleum  Committee:  4th  Session 

Wmo  (World  Meteorological  Organization) : 

3d  Session  of  the  Executive  Committee 

Paso  (Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization) : 

17th  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 

6th  Session  of  the  Directing  Council— and  4th  Regional  Committee  of 
the  World  Health  Organization. 

18th  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 

Fourth  Meeting  of  the  International  Scientific  Committee  for  Trypa- 
nosomiasis Research. 

Fao-Ecla  Central  American  Seminar  on  Agricultural  Credit 

Fourth  International  Congress  of  African  Tourism 

Twenty-first  International  Congress  for  Housing  and  Town  Planning.    . 

International  Council  for  Exploration  of  the  Sea 

Committee  on  Improvement  of  National  Statistics:  2d  Session  .... 
Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  International  Council  of 

Scientific  Unions. 
Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Desert  Locust  Control:  2d  Meeting. 

Eucalyptus  Study  Tour 

Latin  American  Meeting  on  Livestock  Production 

Committee  on  Financial  Control 

Indo-Pacific  Fisheries   Council:  4th  Session 

Sixth  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions. 
International  Conference  on  Legal  Metrology,  Provisional  Committee  . 

Gatt  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade) :  7th  Session 

Joint  Ilo/ Who  Committee  on  Occupational  Health:  2d  Session  .... 
International  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures:  Biennial  Session  . 
Paigh  (Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History) :  6th  Con- 
sultation on  Cartography. 

Eighth  Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects 

First  Ibero-American  Congress  on  Archives,  Libraries  and  Copyrights  . 

Pan  American  Highway  Congress:  Extraordinary  Session 

Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council:  3d  Extraordinary  Meet- 
ing. 

South  Pacific  Commission:  10th  Session 

International  Wool  Study  Group:  5th  Meeting 
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Uppsala Aug.  18- 

Brussels Aug.  18- 

Geneva Aug.  25- 

New  York Sept.  3- 

New  York Sept.  11- 

New  York Sept.  23- 

New  York Oct.  14- 

Bangkok Aug.  18- 

Bangkok Sept.  1- 

Bangkok Sept.  16- 

Bangkok Sept.  22- 

Bangkok Oct.  14- 

Bangkok Oct.  20- 

Lucknow Oct.  23- 

Montreal Aug.  19- 

Rome Sept.  9- 

Montreal Sept.  16- 

Montreal Oct.  21- 

Freiburg Aug.  19- 

Geneva Aug.  20- 

Buenos  Aires Oct.  1- 

Istanbul Aug.  25- 

Bern Aug.  28- 

Vienna Sept.  1- 

MSxico,  D.  F Sept.  3- 

Rome Sept.  4- 

Washington  and  Dayton  .  Sept.  4- 

Algiers Sept.  8- 

London Sept.  8- 

Geneva Sept.  9- 

Schevenigen Oct.  14— 

Geneva Sept.  9- 

Habana Sept.  10- 

Habana Sept.  15- 

Habana Sept.  25- 

Lourengo  Marques  (Mo-  Sept.  10- 

zambique). 

Guatemala  City  ....  Sept.  15- 

Lourenco  Marques  .    .    .  Sept.  15- 

Lisbon Sept.  21- 

Copenhagen Sept.  29- 

Ottawa Sept.  29- 

Amsterdam Sept.  30- 

Rome Sept. 

Australia Sept. 

Brazil Sept. 

Rome Oct.* 

Manila Oct.* 

Amsterdam Oct.  1- 

Brussels Oct.  2- 

Geneva Oct.  2- 

Geneva Oct.  6- 

Sevres Oct.  7- 

Ciudad  Trujillo   ....  Oct.  12- 

MSxico,    D.    F Oct.  19- 

Madrid Oct.  20- 

MSxico,    D.    F Oct.  26- 

Undetermined Oct. 

Noumea Oct. 

London Oct. 
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■reater  Stability  Forecast  for  World  Cotton  Trade 


INTERNATIONAL  COTTON  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE'S  ELEVENTH  PLENARY  MEETING 


by  Eulalia  L.  Wall 


The  eleventh  plenary  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
onal  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  was  held  at 
tome,  May  17-28,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Govern- 
lent  of  Italy.  Present  were  delegations  from  25 
lember  countries  and  observers  from  22  nonmem- 
er  countries  and  five  international  organizations.1 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  meeting  included : 

hairman 

eslie  A.  Wheeler,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture 

ice  Chairman 

raneis  A.  Linville,  Chief,  Agricultural  Products  Staff, 
Department  of  State 

dvisers 

toward  R.  Cottam,  Counselor  of  Embassy,  American  Em- 
bassy, Rome 

ead  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Foreign  Trade  Director,  National  Cot- 
ton Council,  Washington,  D.C. 

ene"  Lutz,  Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Director  for  Foreign 
Requirements  and  Claimancy,  Office  of  International 
Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 


'Member  governments  which  participated  in  the  meet- 

g  were  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil, 

anada,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Finland,  France,  Federal  Re- 

lblic  of  Germany,  Greece,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico, 

e  NethPrlands,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 

nd,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

he  member  governments  which  did  not  send  representa- 

vea  were  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  and  the  Philippines. 

N'  imember   governments  which   sent   observers   were 

;istan,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Re- 

iblic,  Ecuador,  Hungary,  Indonesia,  Israel,  Luxembourg, 

icaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Poland,  Portugal, 

ria.  Union  of  South  Africa,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Viet- 

m,  and  Yugoslavia. 

International  organizations  which  sent  observers  were 
>od  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
)Q8,  International  Monetary  Fund,  Organization  for 
lropean  Economic  Cooperation,  International  Federa- 
>;n  of  Agricultural  Producers,  and  International  Federa- 
'•n  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers 
■notations. 


Arthur  W.  Palmer,  Head,  Cotton  Division,  Office  of  For- 
eign Agricultural  Relations,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 

F.  Marion  Rhodes,  Director,  Cotton  Branch,  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

Oscar  Zaglits,  Head,  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  and 
Policy  Division,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  Agriculture 

Secretary  and  Adviser: 

Eulalia  L.  Wall,  Department  of  State 

In  addition,  Francis  H.  Whittaker,  European  represen- 
tative for  cotton,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  in  Rome  and  available 
for  consultation. 

The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 
is  an  intergovernmental  fact-finding  organization 
designed  to  observe  and  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  world  cotton  situation,  and  to  suggest  to  the 
governments  represented  measures  for  the  solu- 
tion of  world  cotton  problems  through  interna- 
tional cooperation.  The  Committee  was  founded 
in  1939  in  response  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  10 
of  the  leading  cotton-exporting  countries  at  an 
international  cotton  meeting  held  at  Washington 
in  early  September  of  that  year.  Following  a 
period  of  inactivity  during  the  war  years,  the 
Committee  was  reactivated  in  1945. 

At  its  first  postwar  meeting,  the  Committee 
opened  its  membership  to  all  countries  having  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  production,  importa- 
tion, or  exportation  of  cotton.  Today,  the  Inter- 
national Cotton  Advisory  Committee  enjoys  the 
support  of  27  countries  representing  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  world  cotton  production,  consumption, 
and  international  trade.  The  Committee  main- 
tains a  permanent  secretariat  at  its  seat  in  Wash- 
ington and,  in  the  intervals  between  plenary 
meetings,  functions  through  a  standing  committee 
composed  of  the  representatives  in  Washington  of 
all  member  governments.    The  annual  plenary 
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meetings  enable  the  Committee  to  make  periodic 
reviews  of  the  over-all  economic  position  of  cotton 
in  the  world ;  to  review  and  approve  the  work  of 
the  standing  committee  and  the  secretariat  in 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities;  to  approve 
annual  work  programs  and  budgets ;  to  ascertain 
the  need  for  special  studies  of  cotton  production, 
consumption,  and  trade ;  and  to  formulate  recom- 
mendations for  international  collaboration  in 
solving  world  cotton  problems. 

Increase  of  World  Cotton  Stocks 

At  the  eleventh  meeting,  as  at  previous  plenary 
sessions,  the  Committee  directed  its  attention  first 
to  an  appraisal  of  the  cotton  situation  and  out- 
look. Delegations  reported  on  conditions  in  their 
respective  countries  and  the  secretariat  presented 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  world  cotton  situa- 
tion. On  the  basis  of  these  statements,  the  Com- 
mittee found  that  world  cotton  stocks  had 
increased  materially  in  1951-52,  and  had  reached 
a  level  where  the  available  supply  was  in  approxi- 
mate balance  with  demand. 

Thus  the  supply  position,  which  had  been  of 
great  concern  to  importing  countries  at  the  tenth 
meeting,  had  become  somewhat  easier.  Moreover, 
it  was  clear  in  retrospect  that  speculative  buying 
and  holding  of  cotton  goods  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Korea  had  been  a  factor  in  the  all- 
time  record  high  level  of  cotton  textile  output  in 
1950-51  and  in  the  subsequent  downward  readjust- 
ments in  1951-52.  Nevertheless,  it  was  considered 
likely  that  raw  cotton  consumption  in  1951-52 
would  reach  the  highest  level  of  any  postwar  year 
except  1950-51.  It  was  concluded  that  although 
readjustments  were  still  underway,  there  was  a 
reasonable  hope  for  more  settled  conditions  in  the 
world  cotton  trade  than  those  that  had  prevailed 
during  the  preceding  18  months.  The  Committee 
was  also  impressed  with  the  need  for  finding  means 
of  moderating  extreme  fluctuations  in  cotton  sup- 
plies and  prices  such  as  those  which  had  occurred 
in  the  past  year  and  a  half.  Consideration  was 
given  to  remedies  for  this  situation  being  sought 
by  individual  governments,  and  to  problems  in- 
volved in  an  international  cotton  agreement. 

The  Committee  had  before  it  a  Report  on  an 
International  Cotton  Agreement  which  its  stand- 
ing committee  had  prepared  in  response  to  Resolu- 
tion X  of  the  Tenth  Plenary  Meeting.2  This  re- 
port was  concerned  mainly  with  two  types  of 
agreement:  the  multilateral  contract,  and  a  com- 
bined form  of  agreement  embodying  international 
trade  quotas  and  buffer  stocks.  It  analyzed  the 
basic  principles  of  both  and  sought  to  explore 
the  types  of  problems  which  might  arise  if  they 
were  taken  as  a  basis  for  international  action  on 


cotton.  The  report  suggested  possible  solutions 
to  some  of  the  technical  problems,  but  listed  a 
number  of  important  questions  which  would  re- 
quire further  study  before  any  conclusion  could 
be  reached.  The  Committee  commended  the  re 
port  as  an  aid  in  advancing  thought  on  the  ques 
tions  of  whether  an  agreement  would  be  possibl 
and  if  so,  what  form  it  should  take.  It  wasl 
agreed,  however,  that  considerable  additional 
study  was  needed  before  governments  could  ar- 
rive at  final  views  or  determine  their  attitudes 
toward  a  possible  agreement.  Accordingly,  the 
standing  committee  was  instructed  to  explore 
further  the  complex  problems  involved  and  to  re- 
port to  member  governments  on  the  progress  oi 
its  studies,  submitting  if  possible  concrete  pro- 
posals so  as  to  enable  governments  to  consider 
more  fully  their  position  in  relation  to  a  cotton 
agreement. 

Cotton  Yields  in  Underdeveloped  Countries 

Following  this  action,  the  Committee  discussed 
possibilities  for  obtaining  technical  and  financial 
aid  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  cotton  yields  in 
underdeveloped  countries.  The  importance  oi 
cotton  research  and  the  desirability  of  increasing 
yields  in  underdeveloped  countries  had  been.: 
stressed  in  resolutions  of  the  ninth  and  tenth' 
meetings.  It  was  the  concensus  of  the  eleventh 
meeting  that  these  objectives  might  be  furthered 
by  the  initiation  of  a  research  project  on  a  regional 
cooperative  basis  at  a  suitable  center.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  resolved  that  the  Committee  should 
enlist  the  aid  of  the  organizations  of  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  agencies  toward 
this  end.3 

The  eleventh  meeting  also  reviewed  the  Com- 
mittee's organizational  structure,  and  decided 
upon  the  work  program  and  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1952.  To  facilitate  this 
phase  of  the  work,  two  subcommittees  were  estab- 
lished :  one  on  organization  and  finance,  and  the 
other  on  information  and  statistics.  The  subcom- 
mittee on  organization  and  finance  reviewed  and 
approved,  with  minor  amendments,  the  codifica- 
tion of  the  Committee's  rules  and  regulations 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  standing  com- 
mittee in  accordance  with  resolution  v  of  the 
tenth  meeting.  The  codification,  as  amended,  was 
approved  by  the  meeting.  The  meeting  alsc 
adopted  four  resolutions  proposed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee on  organization  and  finance  relating  to  the 
1952-53  budget  and  scale  of  contributions  and 
other  financial  matters. 


2  Copies  of  this  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  Inter- 
national Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  Bouth  Agriculture 
Building,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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'The  text  of  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting  will  Ik 
included  in  Proceedings  of  the  Eleventh  Plenary  Meeting 
of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  which  Is 
expected  to  be  published  shortly  by  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  South  Agriculture  Building 
Washington  25,  D.C. 
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Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  subcommittee 
on  information  and  statistics,  a  resolution  was 
massed  to  expand  the  statistics  collected  by  the 
Committee  in  order  to  include  data  by  staple 
lengths  and/or  varieties  whenever  possible. 
Jwing  to  the  marked  differences  in  the  staple 
engths  and  varieties  of  cotton  grown  in  different 
•ountries,  it  was  considered  that  this  additional 
nformation  would  make  a  significant  contribu- 
:ion  to  the  understanding  of  the  world  cotton 
situation.  Also  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
mbcommittee  on  information  and  statistics,  the 
neeting  approved  a  resolution  instructing  the  sec- 
retariat to  continue  the  publication  of  the  Monthly 
Heviexo  of  the  World  Cotton  Situation  and  Quar- 
erly  Statistical  Bulletin,  and  if  feasible  to  com- 
pete the  special  study  on  the  availability  and 
•eliability  of  world  cotton  prices  and  quality  data 
>egun  in  1951-52. 


At  the  final  session  of  the  meeting,  the  Commit- 
tee unanimously  reelected  E.  D.  White  of  the 
United  States  as  chairman  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee to  serve  until  convocation  of  the  Twelfth 
Plenary  Meeting.  The  Committee  also  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  United  States  to  hold  the 
twelfth  meeting  at  Washington  in  the  second  half 
of  April  or  the  first  half  of  May  1953,  the  exact 
time  to  be  decided  upon  later  by  consultation 
between  the  standing  committee  and  the  U.S. 
Government. 

*Miss  Wall  is  an  international  economist  with 
the  Agricultural  Products  Staff,  Department  of 
State.  Her  article  had  the  benefit  of  review  and 
comment  by  Arthur  W.  Palmer,  head  of  the  Cot- 
ton Division,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Re- 
lations, Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Statement  by  Isador  Lubin 

U.S.  Representative  in  the  UJ?.  Economic  and  Social  Council 


S./U.N.  press  release  dated  June  30 

It  is  with  particular  interest  that  I  speak  on  the 
tbject  of  international  economic  stability.  One 
lason,  of  course,  is  the  continuing  importance  of 
1e  subject  before  us.  Another  reason  is  personal. 
J  was  2  years  ago  at  Geneva  that  I  made  my 
Saiden  speech"  as  the  U.S.  representative  in  this 
buncil,  and  the  subject  of  that  speech  was  the 
fst  experts'  report,  "National  and  International 
leasures  for  Full  Employment." 

The  Council  worked  very  hard  that  summer  in 
Irmulating  a  series  of  recommendations  to  gov- 
■pments  which  would  enable  us  intelligently  to 
ensider  the  international  aspects  of  the  problem 
c  economic  instability.  The  resolution  of  Au- 
gst  15.  1950,  is  one  of  the  great  achievements  of 
t.s  Council.  It  is  a  benchmark  of  progress,  and 
iireflects  the  growing  enlightenment  of  public 
oinion  over  much  or  the  world.  It  represents 
ireased  recognition  by  governments  that  eco- 
tfaiic  changes  within  their  own  borders  have 
uernational  impacts. 

Agusl  4,   1952 


Despite  the  achievement  represented  by  that 
resolution,  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  For 
one  thing,  we  can  do  a  better  job  of  analyzing 
trends  of  employment  and  the  trends  of  inter- 
national trade  and  of  recommending  useful  poli- 
cies to  be  pursued  by  governments.  But  if  we  are 
to  be  in  a  position  to  do  this  most  governments 
will  have  to  be  more  prompt  and  thorough  in  re- 
porting on  their  economic  situation,  as  requested 
in  the  August  1950  resolution.  Because  of  their 
failure  to  make  the  necessary  information  avail- 
able, the  Secretariat  has  not  been  able  to  present 
to  the  Council,  in  either  1951  or  1952,  the  kind  of 
summary  and  appraisal  of  the  employment  and 
balance  of  payments  situation  which  would  en- 
able the  Council  to  have  the  kind  of  discussion 
which  might  give  rise  to  improved  government 
policies.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  do  better 
this  session,  when  we  take  up  agenda  item  4  (a). 

Another  thing  the  Council  can  do  is  to  draw 
from  the  latest  experts'  report,  now  before  us, 
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"Measures  for  International  Economic  Stability," x 
and  from  our  debates  on  it,  useful  recommenda- 
tions on  the  international  aspects  of  the  stability 
problem.  The  resolution  of  August  1950,  supple- 
mented by  an  amendment  of  March  1951,  recog- 
nized the  need  for  further  consideration  of  this 
subject  and  asked  the  Secretary-General  to  as- 
semble a  group  of  experts  "to  formulate  and  ana- 
lyze alternative  practical  ways  of  reducing  the 
international  impact  of  recessions  and  to  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  problems  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries,  which  are  especially  vulnerable 
to  fluctuations  in  international  commodity  mar- 
kets and  to  related  fluctuations  in  the  terms  of 
trade." 

Importance  of  National  Action 

Before  discussing  the  experts'  product  in  detail 
I  wish  to  make  some  general  comments.  First, 
I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the  authors  for 
their  labors.  The  authors  place  the  problem  of 
international  economic  stability  in  its  proper  per- 
spective and  ably  delimit  a  possible  course  of  prac- 
tical action  within  the  framework  of  existing 
institutions.  They  avoid  the  temptation  to  devise 
automatic  formulas  and  organizational  blueprints. 

In  our  opinion,  the  experts  are  entirely  right 
in  saying  that  national  measures  must  be  the  pri- 
mary reliance  for  dealing  with  economic  insta- 
bility, even  in  its  international  aspects.  If  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  for  example,  is  to 
be  of  much  assistance  in  the  creation  of  a  better 
world  monetary  system,  national  governments 
must  normally  avoid  inflationary  policies  which 
increase  the  countries'  demands  for  imports  and 
decrease  their  opportunities  for  export.  A  coun- 
try that  maintains  a  fair  degree  of  stability  inter- 
nally will  not  spread  much  instability  to  other 
countries.  International  measures  cannot  provide 
internal  stability  to  any  significant  extent.  They 
can  only  be  helpful  as  supplementary  devices  to 
cushion  the  international  repercussions  of  reces- 
sions temporarily  and  to  smooth  the  processes  of 
adjustment. 

We  also  agree  with  the  conclusion  of  the  experts 
that  progress  has  been  made  toward  overcoming 
economic  depressions.  It  is  encouraging  to  read 
the  experts'  prediction  that  prosperous  years  will 
be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  the  future, 
and  that  even  in  years  of  recession,  prosperity  will 
be  "not  merely  around  the  corner,  but  in  full  view." 
I  share  this  optimism.  The  U.S.  delegation  has 
frequently  set  forth  the  reasons  why,  in  the  United 
States,  at  least,  a  disastrous  depression  like  that 
of  the  1930's  is  highly  unlikely.  As  I  explained 
in  some  detail  in  my  statement  on  the  world  eco- 
nomic situation,  the  basic  factors  which  make  this 
unlikely  are  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  our 
economic  institutions,  the  structural  changes 
which  ameliorate  tendencies  toward  depression, 
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and  mo9t  important,  the  determination  of  th, 
American  people  to  avoid  such  a  depression. 

U.S.  Agrees  With  Experts 

Despite  the  unlikelihood  of  a  serious  recessio: 
in  the  United  States  or  other  industrial  countries 
there  can  still  be,  as  the  experts  observe,  mino 
recessions  and  instabilities  in  particular  industrie 
that  will  have  international  repercussions.  Thee 
instabilities  may  arise  from  rapid  changes  in  re) 
ative  demands  as  between  different  industrie: 
rapid  technological  changes  which  alter  suppl 
conditions,  and  unforeseen  political  and  militar 
developments.  Some  of  these  changes  will  be  ten 
porary  and  some  permanent,  and  it  will  often  b 
hard  to  tell  whether  they  will  be  one  or  the  othe] 

In  either  case,  no  international  economi 
cushions — whether  commodity  agreements,  flow 
of  capital,  or  monetary  reserves — are  going  t 
eliminate  the  need  for  national  economies,  or  se< 
tors  of  them,  to  adjust  to  changes.  Cushions  ca 
ease  the  difficulties  involved  in  making  readjust 
ments,  but  they  cannot  eliminate  the  need  for  r(, 
adjustment.  Economic  life  as  well  as  human  lil 
generally  is  a  matter  of  constant  adaptation.  T 
seek  a  stability  which  is  fixed  and  rigid  is  not  onl] 
unrealistic  but  the  antithesis  of  growth.  My  de  j 
egation  sees  eye  to  eye  with  the  experts  on  th: 
point. 

There  are  one  or  two  general  aspects  of  the  n 
port,  however,  on  which  our  agreement  with  th : 
experts  is  less  than  complete.     One  is  their  in 
plication  that  any  previous  peak  in  trade  is  to  t 
taken  as  a  point  of  reference  for  measuring  th] 
magnitude  of  the  recession  problem.    To  use  sue 
peaks  as  a  point  of  reference  results  in  exaggeij 
ating  the  size  of  the  problem  that  must  be  resolvec 

Another  deficiency  of  the  report  is  its  failui' 
to  say  much  about  reducing  the  impact  of  cyclic* 
or  other  temporary  expansionary  forces.  A  ba'1 
anced  view  of  the  problems  of  international  ecc 
nomic  stability  requires  not  only  that  recessions  t 
reduced,  but  that  abnormal  expansions  be  checkec 
We  must  cushion  or  counteract  the  repercussion 
of  both.  In  final  analysis,  this  would  suggest  tha 
countries  take  measures  to  offset  the  effects  on  thei 
economies  of  abnormal  increases  as  well  as  at 
normal  reductions  in  foreign  demand. 

For  example,  countries  experiencing  rapid  ir 
creases  in  foreign  sales  would  often  find  it  in  th 
interest  of  their  economic  stability  to  save  thei 
foreign-exchange  earnings  and  institute  interna 
disinflationary  measures  until  the  boom  subside! 
To  the  extent  that  they  fail  to  do  so  and  allow  th 
structures  of  their  entire  economies  to  be  built  u 
to  temporary  very  high  levels  of  export  receipt1 
one  is  led  to  wonder  how  far  they  should  expec 
international  measures  to  relieve  them  of  respon 
sibility  for  the  readjustment  of  national  income 
imports,  and  domestic  prices  which  are  require 
when  export  receipts  return  to  more  nortnal  level.' 
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Despite  these  somewhat  critical  observations,  I 
ih  to  express  my  agreement  with  the  general 
ior  of  the  analysis  and  policies  recommended 
the  experts.  They  recommend  that  an  attempt 
made  to  bring  more  stability  into  the  primary 
mnodity  markets,  that  we  try  to  avoid  large 
Btuations  in  the  international  flow  of  capital, 
i  that  we  utilize  national  and  international 
notary  reserves  to  soften  the  international  im- 
:t  of  recessions. 

[n   the   view   of  the  U.S.   Government,  these 

licies  are  clearly  desirable.     I  shall  now  take 

the  discussion  of  each  of  them,  starting,  first, 

th  the  section  that  deals  with  monetary  reserves. 

ernational  Monetary  Measures 

Hie  experts  very  properly  emphasize  the  im- 
rtance  of  adequate  monetary  reserves.  Unless 
>y  are  available  it  will  not  be  possible  for  coun- 
es  to  maintain  a  reasonably  stable  flow  of  im- 
rts  and  the  world  will  be  faced  with  a  periodic 
htening  of  foreign  trade  and  exchange  restric- 
ns. 

rhe  experts  are  convinced  that  nationally-held 
erves  of  convertible  currencies  and  gold  are  in- 
equate  to  meet  possible  fluctuations  in  trade  and 
lital  flows.  They  do  not  go  into  the  reasons  for 
s  inadequacy.  Nor  do  they  suggest  corrective 
lasures  which  individual  governments  might 
■nselves  be  able  to  take.  They  might  well  have 
»ed  that  governments  should  make  every  effort 
pursue  policies  which  would  help  to  ameliorate 
;ir  reserve  difficulties.  They  might  have 
inted  out,  for  example,  the  importance  of 
mestic  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  which  would 
fcttly  reduce  if  not  eliminate  inflationary  pres- 
res:"they  might  also  have  stressed  the  need  for 
nimizing  international  exchange  and  trade  bar- 
irs.  They  presumably  took  the  view  that  they 
ght  to  confine  their  recommendations  to  the  field 
international  action.  One  might  wish  they  had 
rected  at  least  brief  attention  to  the  possibilities 
r  national  action  in  this  field. 
The  report  deals  primarily  with  the  possibili- 
s  for  supplementing  national  reserves  in  time 

recession  from  the  resources  of  the  Inter- 
tional  Monetary  Fund.  It  views  the  Fund  as 
esently  affording  only  "a  comparatively  trivial 
pplement"  to  national  reserves.  It  submits  a 
imber  of  recommendations  for  remedying  this 
uation.  These  recommendations  relate,  first,  to 
e  availability  of  the  Fund's  resources,  and 
:ond,  to  the  size  of  the  Fund's  resources. 
With  respect  to  the  question  of  availability,  the 
perts  emphasize  the  desirability  of  making 
lance  available  to  member  countries  at  the  onset 
a  recession,  as  cheaply  and  as  freely  as  possible, 

order  that  the  contraction  of  trade  may  be  re- 
rded.  But  at  the  same  time,  they  believe  that 
e  Fund's  main  criterion  for  lending  should  be 
taether  the  member  can  be  expected  to  repay.     I 


have  no  desire  to  take  issue  with  the  experts  on 
this  point.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  it  is 
likely  that  at  the  time  of  greatest  need  the  expecta- 
tions of  repayment  might  look  the  dimmest. 

The  experts  make  a  number  of  specific  recom- 
mendations for  increasing  the  availability  of  the 
Fund's  existing  resources  in  times  of  recession. 
These  recommendations  are  of  a  somewhat  tech- 
nical nature  and  I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Council  to  discuss  them  here.  The  Fund  will  un- 
doubtedly give  them  most  serious  consideration. 
Moreover,  the  Fund  has  recently  indicated  its 
intention  to  pursue  lines  of  policy  which  go  a 
very  considerable  distance  toward  meeting  the 
views  of  the  experts. 

I  must  also  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  as  far 
back  as  September  1946  the  Fund  recognized  that 
it  could  appropriately  use  its  resources  "to  give 
temporary  assistance  in  financing  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  on  current  account"  during 
periods  of  economic  recessions.  The  Fund,  Mr. 
President,  has  made  it  evident  that  it  is  clearly 
cognizant  of  the  problem  and  that  it  is  prepared 
to  take  reasonable  and  practicable  measures  for 
dealing  with  it. 

Meeting  recession  needs  for  short-term  foreign 
funds  is,  however,  Mr.  President,  only  one  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Monetary  Fund.  The  Fund 
can  hardly  meet  its  responsibilities  by  always 
giving  a  member  that  desires  to  borrow  from  it 
the  benefit  of  any  doubt  as  to  its  ability  to  repay. 
The  Fund  will  have  to  feel  its  way,  like  any 
other  organization,  considering  each  application 
for  temporary  assistance  in  the  light  of  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  and  the  basic  purposes  for 
which  the  Fund  was  created. 

With  respect  to  the  size  of  the  Fund's  resources, 
the  experts  recommend  they  should  be  increased 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Obviously,  a 
larger  volume  of  resources  and  a  willingness,  on 
the  part  of  both  the  Fund  and  its  borrowing  mem- 
bers, to  use  these  reserves  freely  would  help  offset 
the  international  repercussions  of  a  recession  in 
any  of  the  member  countries.  It  is  obvious,  also, 
that  the  mere  availability  of  a  greater  volume  of 
resources  is  no  guarantee  that  a  disequilibrium 
will  be  corrected.  In  the  absence  of  domestic 
monetary  and  international  trade  policies  de- 
signed to  correct  the  disequilibrium,  such  addi- 
tional resources  could  be  very  rapidly  dissipated. 
Moreover,  if  the  Fund's  resources  of  gold  or  scarce 
currencies  are  to  be  increased,  difficult  questions 
arise  as  to  whether  they  should  be  increased  in 
accordance  with  Fund  quotas  or  by  other  means. 

Since  the  great  majority  of  the  governments 
represented  in  the  Council  are  also  members  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Fund  itself  presents  the  best  forum  for  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  question  of  whether  its 
resources  would  be  adequate  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems that  will  arise  should  a  recession  take  place. 
In  our  opinion,  the  present  resources  of  the  Fund 
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are  not  inconsiderable.  But,  I  do  want  to  make 
it  absolutely  clear  that  if  and  when  a  shortage  of 
Fund  resources  does  become  imminent,  the  United 
States  can  be  counted  on  to  give  the  matter  proper- 
consideration. 

International  Flow  of  Capital 

In  discussing  the  international  flow  of  capital, 
their  second  main  topic,  the  experts  concentrate 
their  attention  on  long-term  capital  movements 
for  investment  purposes. 

They  point  out  that  since  foreign-exchange 
earnings  provide  a  means  for  financing  imports 
essential  for  economic  development  programs, 
declines  in  the  foreign-exchange  earnings  of  un- 
derdeveloped countries  may  retard  their  economic 
development.  If  these  earnings  drop  because  of  a 
recession  in  other  countries,  the  underdeveloped 
countries  may  be  forced  either  to  cut  imports  for 
consumption,  possibly  through  the  imposition  of 
trade  or  exchange  restrictions,  or  to  cut  those 
imports  without  which  they  cannot  maintain  a 
steady  rate  of  economic  development.  The  only 
alternative,  it  is  suggested,  is  additional  long-term 
foreign  financing. 

Under  present  circumstances  there  is  little  pros- 
pect that  the  underdeveloped  countries  could  at- 
tract additional  foreign  private  investment  capital 
to  fill  the  gap  created  by  a  fall  in  export  receipts. 
Indeed,  in  times  of  recession  the  flow  of  private 
capital  is  more  likely  to  diminish  than  to  increase. 
In  such  times,  therefore,  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries will  have  to  look  mainly  to  governmental  or 
intergovernmental  agencies  for  the  financial  aid 
they  need. 

The  experts  suggest  that  governmental  agencies 
which  operate  in  this  field  may,  to  some  extent,  be 
able  to  increase  the  rate  at  which  they  provide  de- 
velopment funds  in  order  to  meet  recession  needs. 
They  point  out,  however,  that  the  scope  for  such 
action  by  national  governments  is  necessarily 
limited.  Accordingly,  they  turn  to  the  intergov- 
ernmental sphere,  where  in  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  they  find  an 
institution  "eminently  appropriate"  for  applying 
anti-recession  policies. 

The  experts  propose  that  the  Bank  should  stand 
ready  to  provide  increased  outflows  of  funds  to 
member  countries  for  development  purposes  when- 
ever these  countries  experience  a  decline  in  their 
foreign-exchange  availabilities  because  of  a  reces- 
sion abroad.  They  also  indicate  a  number  of 
situations  under  which  the  Bank  could  take  action 
along  the  lines  they  propose. 

The  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  have  been  discussed  in  the  Council 
on  many  occasions.  The  Council  has  always  taken 
the  view  that  the  Bank  should  achieve  and  main- 
tain the  highest  practicable  flow  of  lending  for 
economic  development.  The  experts  are  in  full 
accord  with  this  view.  They  believe,  however, 
that,  without  departing  from  this  objective,  the 


Bank  should  adjust  its  lending  polid<--  to  t  e 
account  of  such  special  needs  of  borrowers  as  nl 
arise  out  of  cyclical  movements,  or,  to  be  mt 
precise,  out  of  economic  recessions. 

The  U.S.  delegation  has  consistently  held  t.4 
the  primary  function  of  the  International  B<k 
is  to  provide  long-term  capital  on  a  continuous  M 
sustained  basis  for  the  development  of  un<M 
developed  areas.  This  is  still  our  view.  Wei 
some  danger  of  conflict  between  this  objective  a] 
anticyclical  action.  We  doubt  whether  the  Bjk 
would  base  its  loan  policies  to  any  large  extentil 
anticyclical  considerations  without  danger  of  c<] 
flict  with  what  should  be  its  primary  purp(j, 
namely,  sustaining  continuous  economic  develJ 
ment  in  the  less  developed  areas,  within  the  1 
quirements  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  its  Ch  - 
ter.  In  other  words,  we  feel  that  the  Bank  shoi  1 
not  withhold  loans  in  times  of  prosperity  so  as* 
be  able  to  increase  its  lending  in  times  of  recessil 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Bank  would  not  s 
in  a  position  to  increase  the  flow  of  its  loan  f ui  i 
in  the  event  of  a  recession.  As  the  experts  pot 
out,  the  Bank  may  find  it  possible  to  acceler  j 
the  actual  disbursement  of  the  loans  it  has  alrea  j 
committed  to  particular  programs.  The  extent! 
which  this  will  be  possible  will,  of  course,  depel 
upon  the  ability  of  the  borrowing  countries  ) 
step  up  the  speed  of  construction  on  the  proje  3 
for  which  loans  have  been  arranged.  To  the  ij 
tent  that  it  will  be  possible  to  telescope  the  peri  I 
of  construction,  the  actual  flow  of  the  Ban  5 
funds  will  be  increased. 

It  has  been  suggested  also  that  the  flow  of  fu 
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can  be  increased  in  those  instances  where  the  Ba 
finds  it  possible  to  enlarge  its  share  of  partici[ 
tion  in  given  development  projects.  There  m 
be  cases  where,  because  of  a  recession,  an  undi 
developed  country  may  find  itself  unable  to  finar 
as  large  a  part  of  its  development  program  c 
of  its  own  foreign  exchange  resources  as  it  h 
anticipated.  If  its  long-run  prospects  are  su 
ciently  good  to  warrant  the  assumption  of  i 
creased  foreign  debt  for  development,  it  may  c 
cide  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  program 
be  financed  with  loans  and  to  request  additior 
aid  from  the  Bank.  By  granting  the  request,  t 
Bank  could  help  to  cover  a  deficiency  in  the  fc 
eign  exchange  earnings  which  the  underdevelop 
country  had  originally  planned  to  use  for  finar 
ing  the  particular  program. 

In  this  same  category  is  the  possibility  that  t 
Bank  might  undertake  to  help  finance  develo 
ment  projects  which  an  underdeveloped  count 
had  intended  to  finance  entirely  out  of  its  domest 
resources  and  foreign  exchange  earnings. 

The  experts,  however,  raise  the  question 
whether  the  Bank's  resources  would  be  adequa 
to  meet  these  additional  demands  for  loan  fun' 
that  may  arise  during  a  recession.  Certainly  i 
one  can  deny  that  the  time  may  come  when  tl 
International  Bank  will  need  more  funds.    As  f' 
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he  calculable  future,  the  U.S.  delegation  sees  little 
probability  of  the  Bank's  pressing  against  the 
units  of  its  resources.  Nor  is  the  Bank  unaware 
if  t ho  possible  effects  of  a  recession  upon  its  re- 
oarces.  We  understand  that  in  periodically  cou- 
ntering the  problems  of  financing  its  future  oper- 
ition  it  takes  into  account  various  possible  con- 
litions,  including  a  possible  recession. 

be  sure,  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
3ank's  resources  is  of  concern  to  this  Council.  In- 
ieed.  this  question  was  the  subject  of  prolonged 
lebate  at  one  of  our  previous  sessions.  The  prob- 
ein.  however,  is  one  that  must  be  discussed  in 
letail  in  the  Bank,  where  most  of  the  members  of 
his  Council  also  have  membership. 

nternational  Commodity  Arrangements 

Coining  now  to  the  section  of  the  experts'  report 
vhich  deals  with  international  commodity  agree- 
ments. I  am  certain  that  no  one  would  take  issue 
vith  their  comments  concerning  the  important 
Mit  played  by  extreme  swings  in  the  prices  of 
najor  primary  commodities  in  bringing  about 
general  economic  instability  and  of  the  important 
Acts  of  such  swings  on  both  underdeveloped  and 
nore  developed  countries.  These  major  primary 
oniinodities  account  for  about  one-third  of  total 
vorkl  commodity  trade.  If  there  were  a  statisti- 
al  measure  of  price  instability,  there  is  no  doubt 
hat  it  would  show  that  these  commodities  account 
or  a  far  higher  share  of  price  instability  than 
heir  importance  in  world  trade  would  justify. 

The  reasons  for  the  extreme  instability  of  the 
>rices  of  most  of  the  major  primary  commodities 
ire  quite  well  understood.  Their  prices  tend  to 
eact  sharply  to  small  changes  in  supply  and  de- 
nand.  For  most  of  them,  supplies  cannot  be  rap- 
dly  expanded  when  there  is  an  increase  in  de- 
nand.  The  consequence  is  that  their  prices  rise 
■apidly.  Similarly,  when  there  is  a  reduction  in 
lemand,  the  supplies  coming  on  to  the  market  do 
lot  fall  off  rapidly  with  the  result  that  there  is 
lsually  a  fast  decline  in  their  prices.  Moreover, 
he  demand  for  these  materials  is  of  such  a  nature 
hat  when  there  is  a  drop  in  price,  demand  does 
:ot  rise  very  much. 

The  evidence  is  fairly  clear  that  the  sharp 
•hanges  in  prices  of  these  commodities  do  not 
acilitate  the  functions  price  changes  are  sup- 
)osed  to  perform  in  the  economic  system.  Indeed, 
hey  interfere  with  these  functions.  Increases  in 
lemand  should  stimulate  increased  production 
ind  decreases  in  demand  should  discourage  pro- 
motion. The  rapid  changes  that  take  place  in 
he  prices  of  certain  raw  materials,  however, 
nake  it  impossible  for  investors  and  producers 
o  know  whether  the  basic  price  trend  is  up  or 
lown  and  whether  to  plan  to  expand  or  reduce 
heir  output. 

Because  of  these  considerations  governments 
lave  for  a  number  of  years  taken  the  view  that 
irimary    commodities    moving    in    international 
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trade  deserve  special  consideration.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  believes  that  it  is 
desirable  to  take  action  to  limit  these  large  swings 
in  prices.  And  to  accomplish  this  end,  it  is  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  international  commodity 
agreements. 

The  principal  reason  why  more  intergovernmen- 
tal commodity  agreements  have  not  come  into 
being  seems  to  be  that  the  negotiating  govern- 
ments have  had  great  difficulty  in  agreeing  on  the 
substantive  elements  of  the  proposed  contracts. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  nearly  a  dozen  inter- 
national study  groups  considering  the  problems 
of  major  primary  commodities  and  most  of  them 
have  commodity  agreements  in  various  stages  of 
preparation.  For  most  business  transactions,  it 
is  customary  to  say  that  it  takes  two  to  make  a 
deal ;  for  an  international  commodity  agreement 
it  takes  many  governments,  and  behind  them  many 
interested  groups,  to  make  a  deal. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  new  type  of  organi- 
zation machinery  would  eliminate  points  of  dif- 
ference that  are  bound  to  exist  between  the  bar- 
gaining parties.  This  point  was  made  by  the 
experts.    We  agree  with  them. 

But  an  even  stronger  point  can  be  made.  If  an 
effort  were  made  at  this  time  to  establish  new 
machinery  for  dealing  with  commodity  problems, 
it  might  even  delay  the  process  of  discussion  and 
negotiation  with  respect  to  individual  commodi- 
ties. The  difficulties  and  delays  inherent  in  the 
establishment  of  a  new  organization  should  not 
be  incurred  unless  there  is  a  much  clearer  case 
than  now  exists  that  the  present  machinery  is 
inadequate. 

In  our  opinion,  the  Interim  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee for  International  Commodity  Arrange- 
ments (Iccica),  as  presently  constituted,  is  quite 
satisfactory.  Any  government  wanting  to  explore 
specific  intergovernmental  commodity  arrange- 
ment possibilities  in  an  international  forum  can 
call  on  Iccica  and  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  accordance  with  Ecosoc  Reso- 
lution 296  (XI),  with  the  assurance  of  prompt 
action.  Iccica  and  the  Secretary-General  can  ar- 
range for  individual  commodity  study  groups, 
whenever  they  are  asked  for.  And  in  our  opin- 
ion, study  groups  are  the  most  effective  devices 
for  considering  the  feasibility  of  commodity 
agreements  and  for  laying  the  groundwork  for 
their  negotiation. 

Incidentally,  I  should  like  to  note  that  Iccica 
has  recently  completed  another  of  its  excellent 
reports  on  the  world  commodity  situation,  and  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  Secretary-General 
for  having  as  secretary  of  Iccica  the  very  able 
Perce  R.  Judd  of  Australia. 

Agreed  Set  of  Principles  Available 

Not  only  do  adequate  organizational  arrange- 
ments exist  to  facilitate  the  negotiation  of  inter- 
national commodity  agreements,  but  there  is  also 
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available  to  the  prospective  negotiating  govern- 
ments the  benefit  of  an  agreed  set  of  principles 
recommended  by  this  Council  to  guide  them. 
These  principles  are  those  contained  in  chapter  VI 
of  the  Havana  Charter,  negotiated  under  U.N. 
auspices,  and  endorsed  by  Ecosoc  as  a  general 
guide  in  1947,  an  endorsement  which  was  reaf- 
firmed at  our  13th  session  in  1951. 

These  principles  serve,  among  other  things,  to 
eliminate  what  might  be  almost  endless  arguments 
as  to  the  appropriateness  of  any  proposed  com- 
modity agreement  in  the  light  of  other  interna- 
tional obligations. 

It  is  our  view  that  further  general  studies  of 
commodity  arrangements  or  attempts  to  devise 
multicommodity  stabilization  schemes,  or  inter- 
national price  parity  schemes,  such  as  the  World 
Food  Board  proposed  in  1946,  would  actually  de- 
lay rather  than  expedite  the  conclusion  of  agree- 
ments for  dealing  with  primary  commodity  in- 
stabilities. If  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  the 
experts  on  this  question  of  international  parity 
schemes:  "We  believe  that  no  such  scheme  ('some 
kind  of  systematic  international  "parity  price" 
scheme')  would  be  either  practicable  or  desirable." 
And  the  experts  advance  sound  reasons  for  this 
position  (paragraph  44),  which  I  shall  not  repeat. 

I  think  that  most  persons  who  have  actually 
been  involved  in  commodity  agreement  negotia- 
tions, as  well  as  those  who  worked  on  the  Havana 
Charter  for  so  long,  will  agree  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  successful  negotiation  of  a  com- 
modity agreement  covering  many  commodities  at 
the  same  time.  Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the 
interests  of  the  countries  directly  and  importantly 
concerned  with  particular  commodities  would  be 
better  protected  in  single-commodity  negotiations. 

Financial  Burdens 

You  will  recall  that  the  experts  have  a  good  bit 
to  say  about  different  kinds  of  commodity  agree- 
ments. The  U.S.  Government  shares  the  view  of 
the  experts  that  commodity  arrangements  should 
minimize  direct  controls  over  production  and 
trade  and  that  the  purpose  of  an  agreement  should 
not  be  to  alter  the  long-term  trend  in  the  price  of 
the  commodity.  In  our  opinion,  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  prejudge,  on  general  grounds,  the 
kinds  of  agreements  which  would  be  appropriate 
to  meet  the  purposes  of  producers  and  consumers 
of  particular  commodities,  except,  of  course,  as 
chapter  VI  of  the  Havana  Charter  provides 
general  guiding  lines. 

By  way  of  illustration,  almost  any  commodity 
agreement  imaginable  has  financial  burdens,  and 
we  should  think  that  these  burdens,  including 
those  involving  stocks,  should  be  borne  by  the 
participating  parties.  Hence  we  feel  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  ask  the  International  Bank  to  tie  up  its 
funds  either  actually  or  on  a  contingent  basis  in 
investments  in  stocks  of  primary  commodities. 


The  effect  might  well  be  to  reduce  the  volume  < 
the  Bank's  loan  funds  available  for  developmei 
purposes. 

In  summarizing  the  views  of  the  Governme 
of  the  United  States  on  the  matter  of  commodi' 
agreements,  the  essential  facts  I  should  like 
emphasize  are  the  following: 

First,  we  recognize  that  extreme  swings  inpric 
of  major  primary  commodities  present  difficu 
problems  for  nearly  all  countries.  Second,  it 
our  belief  that  international  commodity  agrei 
ments,  negotiated  in  accordance  with  the  prii 
ciples  and  procedures  approved  by  this  Counci 
can  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  redi 
tion  of  price  instability  for  primary  commoditie 

Third,  we  are  convinced  that  more  commodi 
agreements  will  be  negotiated  only  when  govei 
ments  can  resolve  their  specific  points  of  differenc 
with  respect  to  particular  proposed  agreemenb- 
Fourth,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  present  organia 
tional  machinery  is  entirely  adequate  for  facii 
itating  the  negotiation  of  agreements,  and  tha 
new  machinery  would  not  ease  the  problems  o 
negotiation. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  Government  is  prepared 
cooperate  fully  in  discussions  and  negotiatior 
for  international  commodity  agreements  for  pi 
mary  commodities  on  an  individual  commodit 
basis  whenever  there  is  reasonable  hope  of  succe 

Whenever  any  country,  either  buyer  or  seller,  i 

f genuinely  interested  in  an  agreement  for  a  parties 
ar  commodity,  it  can  request  the  Iccica  and  tl 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  ar 
range  for  the  organization  of  a  study  group,  or 
conference  on  the  basis  of  thorough  work  by  i 
study  group.  Whenever  the  United  States  has  i 
legitimate  interest  either  as  a  producer  or  as  a  con- 
sumer of  such  a  commodity,  it  will  gladly  partici- 
pate in  such  a  study  group  or  conference. 

Conclusion 

By  way  of  a  brief  general  conclusion  on  the 
experts'  report,  I  do  want  to  say  again  that  in  the 
opinion  of  my  delegation  the  experts  have  ren- 
dered an  excellent  public  service  in  producing  this 
report.  Our  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
international  economic  instability  will  be  defi- 
nitely advanced  as  a  result  of  their  work. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  delegation  their  re- 
port makes  doubly  clear  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  governments  taking  appropriate  action 
to  maintain  domestic  full  employment  and  eco- 
nomic stability,  if  international  economic  stability 
is  to  be  maintained.  It  also  reveals  the  impor- 
tance of  governments  reporting  more  fully  and 
more  promptly  on  the  domestic  and  international 
aspects  of  their  economies  as  requested  in  the 
Council's  basic  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  have  come  as  a  surprise  to 
members  of  the  Council  that  throughout  this  dis- 
cussion I  have  made  no  reference  to  the  statement 
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nade  by  the  experts  that  the  real  danger  to  the 
conomic  stability  of  the  rest  of  the  world  lies  in 
he  United  States. 

To  my  mind,  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  example 
•f  a  mythological  type  of  thinking  that  has  been 
>opular  in  many  quarters  since  the  Great  Depres- 
ioiu  a  type  of  thinking  that  refuses  to  recognize 
hat  that  depression  had  its  source  in  circum- 
tances  that  no  longer  exist. 

Today — and  I  cannot  emphasize  this  too 
trongly — the  circumstances  that  prevailed  in  the 
ate  twenties  do  not  exist.  I  can  only  attribute 
he  persistence  of  the  myth  that  they  clo  continue 
o  exist  to  the  fact  that  too  few  people  outside  this 
ountry  fully  realize  the  extent  to  which  stabili- 
ation  has  been  built  into  the  United  States 
conomy  in  the  past  two  decades. 

I  referred  at  some  length  to  the  stabilizers  that 
re  have  incorporated  into  our  economy,  when  I 
liscussed  the  world  economic  situation.  I  re- 
erred  to  them  again  a  few  minutes  ago,  when  I 
aid  that,  "A  disastrous  depression  like  that  of  the 
930's  is  highly  unlikely." 

Such  a  disaster  is  highly  unlikely,  Mr.  Presi- 
ent,  because  we  now  have  a  better  money  and 
inking  system  than  we  did  20  years  ago.  We 
ave  a  better  tax  structure,  a  better  system  of  farm 
id,  a  better  system  of  collective  bargaining  be- 
ween  unions  and  management,  a  better  wage  and 
acome  structure,  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
ncomes,  and  a  better  system  of  social  security 
enefits.  And,  added  to  these,  we  have  something 
lse.  We  have  a  national  frame  of  mind  radically 
ifferent  from  the  one  which  made  possible,  and 
t  the  same  time,  was  unable  to  deal  with  the  dis- 
ster  of  1929. 

As  a  result  of  that  disaster,  millions  of  Ameri- 
an  families,  thousands  of  corporations,  and  even 
lany  communities  and  states  were  either  close  to 
ankruptcy  or  in  fact  bankrupt — frequently  be- 
ause  of  insolvency  of  other  people,  firms,  or  banks, 
'hus  every  American,  no  matter  what  his  job  or 
nancial  situation,  became  painfully  aware  of  the 
eed  for  economic  stabilizing  devices.  This 
wakening  cut  right  across  the  fabric  of  the 
anerican  society.  It  was  apparent — and  contin- 
es  to  be  apparent — in  all  geographic  areas,  and 
n  every  level  of  American  economic  life.  The 
esult  has  been  that  structural  changes  have  been 
lade  possible  which,  though  long  recommended 
y  far-seeing  economists,  might  never  have  taken 
lace. 

There  is  always  present,  of  course,  the  possibil- 
:y  of  minor  recessions — in  the  United  States,  as 
Isewhere.  I  certainly  have  no  desire  to  under- 
3timate  the  relationship  of  the  United  States 
lonomy  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But,  in 
lis  connection,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  even 


in  the  recession  of  1949 — a  recession  that  can  be 
attributed  very  largely  to  the  United  States — the 
magnitude  of  the  adverse  effects  on  other  countries 
came  not  so  much  from  the  variation  in  demand  in 
the  United  States  as  it  did  from  the  weakness  of 
the  balance-of-payments  situation  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  rigidity  of  the  structure  of  their 
economies. 

If  I  may  pursue  this  line  of  thought  a  little 
further,  most  of  us  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that 
variations  in  capital  movements  and  unilateral 
financial  transfers  also  play  their  part  in  bringing 
about  economic  instability.  I  do  not  deny — al- 
though I  regret — that  some  of  these  changes  in 
capital  movements  have  started  in  the  United 
States.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
for  more  than  20  years — and  for  reasons  well 
known  to  all  of  us — abrupt  movements  of  capital 
have  occurred  on  a  very  large  scale.  Some  of  these 
movements  may  properly  be  described  as  capital 
flights.  Most  of  these  flights  originated  in  areas 
outside  of  the  North  American  Continent  and 
have  taken  place  for  reasons  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  United  States. 

And  may  I  suggest  a  final  thought  in  regard  to 
locating  the  primary  sources  of  violent  economic 
instability?  We  will  all  acknowledge,  I  think, 
that  much  of  such  instability  has  arisen  in  connec- 
tion with  wars — or  from  the  threat  of  wars.  I 
might  recall  that  neither  World  War  I  nor  World 
War  II  originated  in  the  United  States;  nor  did 
the  economic  confusion  which  characterized  the 
early  postwar  years  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  that  it  is  highly  un- 
likely that  a  major  depression — with  all  its  inter- 
national concomitants — could  again  occur  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  said  that  recessions,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  are  always 
conceivable — but  that  machinery  exists,  both  na- 
tional and  international,  with  which  to  deal  with 
them.  But  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  the  world  will  become  so 
stabilized — so  static — that  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther need  for  such  adjustments  and  machinery  for 
bringing  them  about.  In  our  pursuit  of  stability 
we  certainly  must  not  hamper  the  pursuit  of  eco- 
nomic development,  or  of  economic  progress  itself. 
What  the  world  seeks,  I  think,  is  more  stable 
progress  within  the  area  of  an  expanding  and  ever 
more  dynamic  world  economy.  I  trust  that  our 
work  here  will  contribute  to  that  end. 


The  U.S.  in  the  U.N. 

A  weekly  feature,  does  not  appear  in  this  issue. 
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FORTY-THIRD  REPORT:  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
APRIL  1-15,  1952 ' 


U.N.  doc.  S/2662 
Transmitted  June  13,  1952 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  43  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period  1-15 
April,  inclusive.  United  Nations  Command  communiques 
numbers  1221-1233,  provide  detailed  accounts  of  these 
operations. 

No  progress  was  made  in  resolving  the  major  issues 
remaining  under  agenda  item  3.  The  discussion  of  this 
item  was  moved  from  the  staff  officer  meetings  to  the  sub- 
delegation  level  on  3  April.  The  remaining  issues  con- 
tinue to  be : 

A.  Participants  in  the  neutral  nations  inspection  teams, 
and 

B.  Restriction  of  the  rehabilitation  of  airfields. 

The  United  Nations  Command  position  on  these  two 
issues  was  explained  in  United  Nations  Command  reports 
number  37,  38  and  40  and  remains  unchanged. 

The  executive  sessions  of  staff  officers  on  agenda  item  4 
continued  for  the  first  four  days  of  the  period  with  both 
sides  striving  for  a  common  ground  on  which  to  obtain 
agreement.  As  a  result  of  these  executive  sessions,  it 
was  agreed  by  both  sides  to  recess  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping additional  information  and  data  relating  to  Pris- 
oners of  War  and  to  reconvene  as  soon  as  such  data  was 
available. 

The  period  was  also  accompanied  by  the  usual  vicious 
propaganda  attacks  by  the  Communists  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War.  The  rec- 
ord of  humane  treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  by  the 
United  Nations  Command  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  falsehood  of  these  charges.  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mand has  at  all  times  invited  full  and  impartial  investiga- 
tions of  its  Prisoner  of  War  camps  and  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  has  frequently  conducted 
such  investigations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Communist 
leaders  continued  unequivocally  to  refuse  to  allow  such 
impartial  investigations  of  their  Prisoner  of  War  camps. 
They  have  also  refused  to  accept  the  official  impartial 
reports  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
as  valid. 


'Transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  acting 
representative  of  the  U.S.  to  the  U.N.  on  June  13.  Texts 
of  the  30th,  31st,  and  32d  reports  appear  in  the  Bulletin 
of  Feb.  18,  1952,  p.  2G6;  the  33d  report,  ibid..  Mar.  10, 
1052,  p.  395;  the  34th  report,  ibid..  Mar.  17,  1952,  p.  430; 
the  35th  report,  ibid.,  Mar.  31,  1952,  p.  512;  the  36th  and 
37th  reports,  ibid.,  Apr.  14,  1952,  p.  594 ;  the  38th  report, 
ibid.,  May  5,  1952,  p.  715 ;  the  39th  report,  ibid..  May  19, 
1952,  p.  788;  the  40th  report,  ibid.,  June  23,  1952,  p.  998; 
the  41st  report,  ibid.,  June  30,  1952,  p.  1038;  and  the  42d 
report,  ibid.,  July  21,  1952,  p.  114. 
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The  status  of  agenda  item  5  remains  unchanged.     Tl 
United  Nations  Command  delegation  is  still  awaiting 
Communist  call  to  reconvene  at  the  staff  officer  level,  1 
incorporate  into  the  armistice  agreement  the  agreed  a  > 
tide   as   reported   in    United   Nations   Command   repoi 
number  40. 

Hostile  forces  launched  three  relatively  large-seal 
local  attacks  against  United  Nations  Command  position 
early  in  the  period.  Except  for  these  unsuccessful  loc*i 
attacks,  the  enemy  limited  his  activities,  as  in  the  receri 
periods,  primarily  to  the  interception  of  United  NatioD-. 
Command  patrols.  The  enemy's  patrols  seemed  to 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  hours  of  darkness  an. 
consisted  of  widely  scattered  exploratory  attacks  invoh 
ing  small  units  of  platoon  size  or  less.  Front  lines  an 
enemy  troop  dispositions  remained  unchanged. 

The  most  aggressive  enemy  action  of  the  period  occurre 
on  the  western  front  when  an  enemy  regiment  attacke 
United  Nations  Command  positions  in  the  Hungwan 
vicinity.  Although  supported  by  artillery,  the  attacking 
enemy  elements  were  able  to  dislocate  only  one  Unite« 
Nations  Command  forward  position,  which  was  imme 
diately  restored  by  counter-action.  Another  relativel 
large  scale  attack  was  attempted  in  the  Kigong  area  whei 
an  enemy  battalion  made  several  attempts  to  penetrat 
United  Nations  Command  positions.  Despite  the  strong 
est  artillery  support  of  recent  periods  these  enemy  effort 
were  totally  ineffective. 

The  most  prominent  hostile  action  on  the  central  am 
eastern  fronts  occurred  on  1  April  in  the  Yulsa  area.  In 
this  action,  the  enemy  employed  a  force  greater  thai 
battalion  size  in  a  persistent  but  fruitless  effort  to  pene 
trate  a  one  and  half  mile  sector  south  of  Yulsa.  Tb< 
hostile  units  abandoned  their  efforts  and  withdrew  aftei 
two  and  half  hours  of  heavy  fighting.  This  thrust  consti 
tuted  the  sole  departure  from  the  enemy's  otherwise  defen 
sive  attitude  on  these  fronts.  Forward  units,  however,  did 
not  hesitate  to  maintain  generally  effective  resistance  tc 
the  numerous  United  Nations  Command  patrols  which 
continuously  prodded  hostile  front-line  positions.  The 
majority  of  these  United  Nations  Command-initiated 
patrol  clashes  were  fought  in  the  Talchon-Nulguji  area 
of  the  eastern  front.  The  hostile  patrolling  effort,  which 
failed  to  approximate  that  of  United  Nations  Command 
units,  continued  to  consist  of  sporadic  probes  against 
United  Nations  Command  positions  during  darkness  by 
small  hostile  units.  In  a  number  of  instances  these 
enemy  units  failed  to  reach  their  objective  area  as  a1 
result  of  interception  by  United  Nations  Command  patrols. 

Hostile  vehicle  movement,  Prisoner  of  War  statements, 
and  other  lesser  indications  attest  to  the  enemy's  effort 
to  improve  the  combat  effectiveness  of  his  units.  From 
these  activities  it  is  clear  that  he  is  prepared  for  a 
continuation  of  hostilities.  His  manpower,  equipment 
and  supplies  are  sufficient  to  launch  a  major  offensive. 
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rertheless,  the  enemy's  Attitude  at  the  close  of  the 
uki  remained  primarily  defensive. 
'nitfii  Nations  Command  carrier-baaed  aircraft 
rated  from  the  fast  carriers  in  the  Sea  of  Japan 
inst  Communist  transportation  facilities  anil  supply 
tcs  in  North  Korea.  Jet  and  conventional-type  planes 
ed  their  attacks  on  the  vulnerable  rail  lines 
M  the  Korean  east  roast.  Rail  lines  were  cut  In  many 
vs :  a tul  bridges,  by-passes  and  rail  cars  were  de- 
Additlonal  damage  inflicted  on  enemy  facili- 

inclmleil  the  destruction  of  buildings,  vehicles,  trucks, 
ts  and  (tun  positions. 

■ted    Nations   Command    Naval    aircraft,    operating 
a  carriers  based  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  furnished  cover 

air  support  for  the  surface  units  on  blockade  patrols 

anti-invasion  stations.  They  also  flew  reconnaissance 
sions  and  offensive  strikes  as  far  north  as  Hanchon 

into  the  Chinnampo  area,  the  Hwanghae  Province, 
ig  the  north  bank  of  the  Han  River  and  in  close  support 
he  United  Nations  Command  ground  forces.  Supply 
dines,  ox  carts,  bridges,  stacks  of  supplies,  shipping 

gun  positions  were  destroyed.  Enemy  casualties  were 
lively  high. 

atrol  planes  conducted  daylight  reconnaissance  mis- 
|  over  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Yellow  Sea.  They 
I  flew  day  and  night  patrols  and  weapon  reconnais- 
-ions  for  surface  units  in  the  Japan  and  Yellow 
ft 

urface  units  on  the  east  coast  furnished  fire  support 
United  Nations  Command  ground  forces.  With  sup- 
from  shore  fire  control  parties  as  well  as  from  air 
>rvers.  United  Nations  Command  vessels  demolished 
kers.  buildings,  artillery  pieces  and  other  equipment, 

troop  shelters.     They  inflicted  many  casualties.     On 

occasion,  enemy  artillery  tire  more  than  eighteen 
■s  inland  was  stopped  as  the  result  of  Naval  gunfire, 
he  Naval  blockade  continued  along  the  east  coast  from 
line  of  contact  to  Chongjin  with  surface  units  mak- 
day  and  night  coastal  patrols.  Patrol  vessels  fired 
;ey  rail  targets  along  the  coast  daily,  maintaining  rail 

and  blockading  tunnels  at  several  strategic  points. 
jels  continued  the  siege  of  the  major  ports  of  Wonsan, 
ignam  and  Songjin,  conducting  day  and  night  bom- 
Iment  of  enemy  positions,  transportation  and  indus- 
1  facilities.  The  enemy  was  also  denied  the  use  of  his 
;tal  waters  for  shipping  and  fishing, 
nemy  shore  batteries  were  active  on  eight  different 
i  In  the  Wonsan  area.  In  one  instance  a  United  Na- 
s  Command  vessel  received  one  hit  on  the  starboard 
.  suffering  no  personnel  casualties  and  only  insignifi- 
:  material  damage.     Prompt  countei  battery  fie  scored 

on  the  offending  gun.  In  another  instance,  an  en- 
?ment  was  fought  between  enemy  shore  batteries  and 
idly  surface  craft.  The  battle  began  when  mine- 
>ping  vessels  working  inshore  were  taken  under  small 
s  fire  from  Kalma  Gak.  United  Nations  Command 
s  opened  fire  on  these  positions  and  were  then  taken 
sr  fire  by  three  enemy  shore  batteries.  No  hits  were 
ed  on  friendly  ships  although  there  were  several  near 
«8.  At  Chongjin  enemy  batteries  opened  fire  on  a 
esweeper  while  she  was  checksweeping.  Counter- 
ed  fire  destroyed  several  gun  positions  and  scored 

on  others. 

a  the  west  coast,  United  Nations  Command  surface 
8  manned  anti-invasion  stations  along  the  coast  from 
inampo  to  the  Han  River  estuary,  in  support  of  the 
idly  islands  north  of  the  battle  line.  During  dark- 
,  enemy  positions  and  invasion  approaches  were 
ainated  and  all  signs  of  enemy  activity  were  taken 
•r  tire.  Daylight  bombardment  of  enemy  positions 
ted  many  fires,  inflicted  casualties  and  destroyed  troop 
cers  and  buildings. 

lited    Nations    Command    minesweepers    continued 
ations  to  keep  the  channels,  gunfire  support  areas  and 
9  free  of  mines  of  all  types.    Sweepers  also  en- 
?d  areas  needed  by  the  operating  forces. 


Ships  of  the  amphibious  forces,  Naval  auxiliary,  Mili- 
tary Sea  Transport  Service  and  merchant  vessels  under 
contract  provided  personnel  lift  and  logistics  support  for 
the  United  Nations  Naval,  Air  and  ground  forces  in  Japan 
and  Korea. 

United  Nations  Command  Air  Forces  continued  their 
attacks  against  the  lines  of  communication  in  North  Korea. 
Selected  segments  of  rail  trackage  on  the  principal  routes 
Were  destroyed  by  light  bombers  and  tighter  bombers  in 
round-the-clock  operations  conducted  to  maintain  con- 
tinuous disruption  of  the  lines.  These  attacks  were  aug- 
mented by  medium  bomber  strikes  against  key  rail 
bridges.  These  operations  were  successful  in  keeping 
most  of  the  enemy's  major  rail  lines  out  of  commission 
for  considerable  periods  of  time.  Sightings  of  enemy  air- 
craft in  northwest  Korea  were  slightly  higher  than  pre- 
viously reported.  Twenty-five  enemy  aircraft  were  de- 
stroyed and  twenty -eight  damaged  by  United  Nations 
Command  interceptor  aircraft  on  counter  air  missions. 

Fighter  bombers,  in  continuation  of  the  interdiction 
program,  cut  the  rail  lines  from  Kunu-Ri  to  Huichon, 
Sonchon  to  Sinanju,  Pyongyang  to  Sinanju  and  in  the 
Sunchon  area.  On  three  occasions  large  concentrations 
of  fighter  bombers  attacked  a  limited  stretch  of  track 
during  a  twelve-hour  period.  The  concentration  of  fighter 
bombers  on  one  target  has  resulted  in  a  decrease  in 
friendly  losses  due  to  ground  fire. 

In  addition  to  interdiction  missions,  the  United  Nations 
Command  fighter  bombers  flew  in  support  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  ground  forces,  destroying  supply  build- 
ings, gun  positions,  and  bunkers  as  well  as  inflicting  troop 
casualties. 

As  most  of  the  airfields  in  North  Korea  remained  un- 
serviceable, the  medium  bomber  effort  was  concentrated 
on  key  rail  bridges,  with  the  bridges  at  Sinanju,  Kwaksan, 
Chongju  and  Shihungdong  destroyed.  Medium  bombers 
also  flew  close  support  missions  under  control  of  ground 
radar  installations  and  night  leaflet  missions  over  troops 
and  civilians  in  North  Korea. 

A  special  mission  of  medium  bombers  attacked  the 
Knjangdong  supply  complex  after  reconnaissance  re- 
vealed a  buildup  of  stock  piles  and  anti-aircraft  defenses 
in  the  area. 

Enemy  air  activity  continued  to  be  sporadic.  Daily 
sightings  of  MIG-15  aircraft  varied  from  zero  to  382.  The 
enemy  pilots  appeared  reluctant  to  engage  the  United 
Nations  Command  interceptors  and  often  did  not  return 
fire  when  attacked.  The  enemy  continued  to  vary  his 
operations,  with  many  aircraft  reported  as  flying  at  low 
altitudes.  All  engagements,  however,  took  place  at  the 
usual  high  altitudes.  One  enemy  jet  was  observed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Suwon  and  Kimpo  conducting  what  was 
believed  to  have  been  a  reconnaissance  mission.  Type-15 
jet  aircraft  were  observed  periodically  and  two  of  these 
aircraft  were  damaged  in  aerial  combat.  The  pilots  of 
the  type-15  aircraft  were  usually  more  aggressive  than 
the  MIG-15  pilots.  Suggesting  that  they  may  be  from  a 
more  highly  trained  unit. 

Night  intruder  aircraft  continued  armed  reconnaissance 
of  the  main  supply  routes  in  enemy  territory  and  assisted 
the  fighter  bombers  by  attacking  rail  lines  during  the 
hours  of  darkness.  The  timing  of  the  attacks  was 
planned  to  disrupt  repair  work  on  cuts  made  during  the 
day. 

Tactical  reconnaissance  aircraft  maintained  constant 
coverage  of  key  rail  and  highway  crossings,  other  enemy 
targets  and  flew  photographic  missions  to  determine  the 
status  of  markings  on  Prisoner  of  War  camps.  On  3 
April,  markings  were  discovered  on  the  Prisoner  of  War 
collection  point  at  Yuhyon-Ni,  and  photographs  taken  on 
6  and  8  April  showed  markings  on  camps  number  ten 
and  number  eight. 

United  Nations  assistance  to  Korea  in  economic  rehabil- 
itation is  a  major  theme  of  current  United  Nations  Com- 
mand leaflets  and  radio  broadcasts.  These  media  are 
publicizing  the  extensive  non-military  aid  being  given  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea  by  individual  member  states  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  progress  of  the  organized  relief 
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and  rehabilitation  programs  of  the  United  Nations 
agencies  in  Korea.  The  contrast  between  United  Nations 
action  and  Communist  negligence  in  the  field  of  public 
health  is  receiving  particular  attention  in  all  United 
Nations  Command  media.  In  this  manner,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  show  the  People  of  North  Korea  the  real 
reasons  for  Communist  rejection  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion offers  of  assistance  in  bringing  disease  conditions 
under  control. 

The  Unified  Command  Mission  to  arrange  financial, 
economic,  and  possibly  other  agreements  with  the  Republic 
of  Korea  arrived  in  Tokyo  from  Washington,  8  April 
1952.  The  Chief  of  the  Unified  Command  Mission  is  the 
Honorable  Clarence  B.  Meyer.  The  mission  attended 
briefings  at  General  Headquarters,  United  Nations  Com- 
mand, in  Tokyo  and  proceeded  to  Pusan  13  April  1952. 


Crude  Sulphur  Allocation 

The  Sulphur  Committee  of  the  International 
Materials  Conference  on  July  18  announced  the 
allocation  plan  of  crude  sulphur  for  the  last  6 
months  of  1952,  unanimously  accepted  by  its  mem- 
ber governments.  The  Committee  has  agreed  that 
half  of  the  quantities  set  out  in  the  table  below  * 
constitutes  the  allocation  for  the  third  quarter, 
and  the  other  half  constitutes  the  allocation  for 
the  fourth  quarter,  with  the  proviso  that  the  Com- 
mittee may  review  the  allocation  for  the  fourth 
quarter. 

Sixteen  governments  are  represented  on  the 
Sulphur  Committee.  They  are  Australia,  Bel- 
gium (representing  Benelux),  Brazil,  Canada, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  India, 
Italy,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

In  1950  and  in  the  first  half  of  1951,  before  the 
first  of  the  Sulphur  Committee's  plans  of  inter- 
national distribution,  consumption  exceeded  pro- 
duction by  7.8  percent  and  8.3  percent,  respectively. 
This  led  to  a  serious  reduction  in  world  stocks. 
Since  July  1951,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  Com- 
mittee's allocations,  consumption  has  virtually 
been  brought  into  line  with  production  and  the 
severe  drain  on  stocks  halted.  This,  however,  has 
meant  a  reduction  in  consumption  below  the  level 
of  demand.  Production  in  the  last  half  of  1952 
is  estimated  at  an  annual  rate  of  6,400,000  long 
tons,  compared  with  5,900,000  in  1950,  and 
6,140,000  in  1951.  However,  although  production 
in  the  last  half  of  1952  is  expected  to  increase  to 
3,200,000  long  tons,  it  still  falls  short  of  require- 
ments which  are  estimated  at  3,830,000  long  tons. 

The  Committee  agreed  to  make  arrangements 
whereby  domestic  users  in  the  United  States  or  in 
other  countries  may  purchase  any  sulphur  allo- 

1  Not  printed  here ;  see  Imc  press  release  of  July  18. 
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cated  to  other  countries  participating  in  the  1 
and  not  used  by  any  such  participating  count 
As  on  previous  occasions,  the  Committee  d 
only  with  crude  sulphur  and  did  not  allocate 
relatively  small  quantities  of  refined  sulp 
which  enter  into  international  trade.  The  Col 
mittee  expects,  however,  that  trade  in  refir 
sulphur  will  continue  to  follow  the  nora 
pattern. 


Conference  on  American  Studies 
Opens  at  Cambridge  University 

Press  release  542  dated  July  10 

A  6-week  Conference  on  American  Studies 
officially  opened  on  July  10  at  Cambridge  Univ 
sity  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Educatio 
Commission  in  the  United  Kingdom.     The 
British  professors  taking  part  in  this  conferen 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  held  in  England,  will 
welcomed  by  American  Ambassador  Walter 
Gifford,  and  the  American  professors  who  are 
conduct  the  lecture  series  will  be  welcomed 
Lord  Tedder,  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  Univ 
sity. 

The  American  lecturers  at  the  conference  a 
the  subjects  they  will  discuss  are  as  follows: 

J.  B.  Brebner,  Columbia  University — "The  Atlantic  I 

gration,  1607-1924" 
H.    S.    Commager,    Columbia   University — "The   Rise 

American  Nationalism" 
Merle  Curti,  University  of  Wisconsin — "The  Developmt 

of  the  American  Democratic  Idea" 
Allan  Nevins,  Columbia  University — "The  United  Sta 

and  Europe  1890-1952" 
M.  S.  MeDougall,  Yale  University— "The  Bill  of  Rigi 

and  Civil  Liberties" 
Robert  Horn,  University  of  Chicago — "American  Gove: 

ment" 
L.  M.  Hacker,  Columbia  University — "The  Modern  Ame 

can  Economy" 
John  Hazard,  Columbia  University — "American  Devel 

ments  in  the  English  Common  Law" 
Alfred  Kazin,  The  New  School  for  Social  Research — "T 

American  Tradition  and  the  Minority  Group  18£ 

1952" 


Other  speakers  will  be  Herbert  Agar,  auth 
and  publicist,  on  "The  United  States  Constitute 
and  Foreign  Policy" ;  D.  W.  Brogan,  professor 
political  science  at  Cambridge  University, 
"Materials  for  Research  in  American  History  ai 
Institutions  in  Great  Britain";  Prof.  H. 
Nicholas  of  Oxford  University,  on  "American  ai 
British  Elections:  a  Comparison." 

A  second  session  on  American  studies  for 
British    high-school    history   teachers    from  t 
United  Kingdom  will  follow  the  conclusion  of  i 
present  conference. 
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Dmmuniques  Regarding  Korea 
I  the  Security  Council 

:The  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
(ind  has  transmitted  communiques  regarding 
brea  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
ps under  the  following  United  Nations  docu- 
nt  numbers:  S/2646,  May  27;  S/2647,  May  28; 
2648,  May  29;  S/2651,  June  2;  S/2653,  June  4; 
2654,  June  4;  S/2655,  June  5;  S/2656,  June  6; 
2658,  June  10;  S/2659,  June  11;  S/2660,  June 
;  S/2661,  June  12;  S/2665,  June  16;  S/2666, 
ne  16;  S/2668,  June  18;  S/2669,  June  18; 
2670.  June  19;  S/2676,  June  24;  S/2677,  June 
;  S/2678,  June  24;  S/2680,  June  25;  S/2681, 
ne  27;  S/2682,  June  27;  S/2683,  June  30; 
2686,  July  1 ;  S/2691,  July  7. 


S.  Delegations 
International  Conferences 

lernational  Red  Cross 

)n  July  22  the  Department  of  State  announced 
t  the  eighteenth  conference  of  the  Interna- 
ml  Red  Cross  will  be  held  at  Toronto,  Canada, 
m  July  26  to  August  7,  1952.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ment  will  be  represented  by  a  nonvoting 
erver  delegation  constituted  as  follows: 


rles  Burton  Marshall,  Policy  Planning  Staff,  Depart- 
l  ment  of  State 

Others 

l^npson  R.  Buchanan,  Division  of  Research  for  Eastern 
^Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  Department  of  State 
Vastus  Sahin  Chase,  Division  of  Research  for  Far  East, 
Department  of  State 

k  B.  Correll,  Division  of  Protective  Services,  Depart- 
Hment  of  State 

has  J.  Cory,  Adviser  on  Security  Council  Affairs,  U.S. 
ItMission  to  the  U.N.,  New  York 

|E.  Dwan,  II,  Maj.,  U.S.A.,  Department  of  Defense, 
■Washington 

fence  Hendershot,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Hfor  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Irt  J.  G.  McClurkin,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  North- 
least  Asian  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
lard  V.  Roberts,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
[Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
mond  T.  Yingling,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Euro- 
pean Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Hnical  Srcrctary 

lit  G.  Efteland,  Committee  Secretariat  Staff,  Depart- 
uent  of  State 


The  conferences  in  this  series,  customarily  held 
at  4-year  intervals,  are  organized  by  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  in  collaboration  with  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies,  an  association  of  national 
Red  Cross  organizations.  Invitations  to  partici- 
pate in  the  conference  have  been  issued  by  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  to  all  national  Red  Cross 
societies,  to  governments  which  are  parties  to  Red 
Cross  conventions,  to  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations interested  in  the  humanitarian  activities 
of  the  Red  Cross.  Since  it  is  not  expected  that 
any  issues  will  arise  at  the  Conference  which  would 
require  direct  governmental  action,  a  number  of 
the  governments  which  have  been  invited  will  be 
represented  by  observers. 

Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  22 
that  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  eighth  general 
assembly  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women,  to  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  July  23 
to  August  10,  is  as  follows : 

Delegate 

Mary  M.  Cannon,  Chief,  International  Division,  Women's 
Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  and  U.S.  Delegate, 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 

Alternate  Delegate 

Gladys  Dorris  Barber,  c/o  Counselor,  U.S.  Embassy,  Lima, 
Peru,  and  (Former  Member,  Governor's  Commission 
on  Child  Labor,  Annapolis,  Md.) 

The  Commission,  which  was  created  in  1928,  is 
an  advisory  body  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  governments  of  the  21  American  Republics. 
It  works  for  the  extension  of  civil,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  rights  for  the  women  of  America, 
making  recommendations  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (Oas)  and  to  the  governments 
of  the  American  Republics.  The  Commission  co- 
operates closely  with  other  inter- American  organ- 
izations and  with  organizations  of  world-wide 
scope  which  have  similar  objectives.  The  as- 
sembly, which  meets  annually,  held  its  seventh 
session  at  Santiago,  Chile,  May-June,  1951. 

At  the  forthcoming  session,  delegates  will  dis- 
cuss the  action  taken  on  the  work  plan  and  the 
resolutions  approved  at  the  assembly  in  Chile. 
Items  on  the  agenda  include  consideration  of  the 
actual  situation  of  women  in  the  Americas  in  re- 
gard to  civil  and  political  rights,  further  ratifica- 
tion of  inter-American  conventions  affecting 
women,  ways  to  encourage  recognition  of  women 
in  public  and  professional  life  and  in  international 
organizations,  assurance  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  for  women,  and  cooperation  with  the  U.N. 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Robert  F.  Woodward  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  For- 
eign Service  Personnel,  effective  July  17. 

Point  Four  Appointments 

Omar  B.  Pancoast,  Jr.,  as  Director  of  Program  Planning, 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration,  effective  July  15. 
William  J.  Hayes  as  Country  Director  for  Afghanistan. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Aid  to  Denmark  To  Continue 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  25 

The  President  on  July  25  sent  the  following 
identical  letters  to  Kenneth  McKellar,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  United  States 
Senate;  Richard  B.  Russell,  Chairman,  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  United  States  Senate; 
Tom  Connolly,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  United  States  Senate;  Clarence  Can- 
non, Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives ;  Carl  Vinson,  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  Armed  Services,  House  of 
Representatives ;  and  James  P.  Richards,  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of 
Representatives : 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  July  7,  a  Danish 
shipbuilding  firm  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Union 
a  13,000-ton  petroleum  tanker.  Tankers  of  this 
category  have  been  listed  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  as 
items  of  "primary  strategic  significance".  Under 
Public  Law  213,  82nd  Congress,  I  am  therefore 
required  to  terminate  all  military,  economic  and 
financial  aid  to  Denmark  or  to  direct  the  continua- 
tion of  such  aid  if  termination  would  "clearly  be 
detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United  States". 

I  have  considered  this  problem  with  great  care 
and  Mr.  W.  Averell  Harriman,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act, 
has  gone  into  it  exhaustively  with  all  Government 
agencies  concerned,  including  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  and  the  United  States  civil  and 
military  chiefs  in  Europe. 

The  issues  presented  by  this  case  go  far  beyond 
the  carrying  capacity  of  an  oil  tanker  and  the 
physical  volume  of  United  States  aid  to  Den- 
mark. They  go  to  the  very  heart  of  our  mutual 
security  program. 

The  United  States  Government  is  fully  aware 
that  the  community  of  free  nations  can  realize 


its  potential  strength  only  through  common 
tions  that  have  been  agreed  upon  freely  by  eq 
partners  after  democratic  exchange  of  vie 
Over  the  past  several  years,  we,  and  the  other  N> 
countries  have  made  important  reductions 
strategic  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  Un 
States  has  taken  and  will  continue  to  take  the 
in  seeking  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  any  c 
modities  that  would  add  significantly  to  the  m 
tary  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satelli 

Denmark  is  a  small  nation  that  lives  in 
shadow  of  a  powerful  and  unfriendly  power, 
has  a  long  tradition  of  neutralism  and  has  not. 
recent  history,  maintained  substantial  am 
forces.  In  1949,  the  Danish  people  supported 
courageous  decision  of  their  government  to  ei 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  j 
together  with  the  other  western  democracies 
common  defense  against  the  threat  of  So^ 
aggression.  The  Danish  Government  has  coll 
orated  consistently  with  the  United  States 
other  free  nations  in  the  common  effort  to  elh 
nate  from  their  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  thi 
items  that  would  contribute  significantly  to 
armed  potential  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
satellites. 

The  Danish  Government  does  not  dispute 
strategic  value  of  the  tanker  in  question.  He 
ever,  the  Danish  Government  has  considered  i. 
it  was  legally  obligated  to  permit  delivery  of 
vessel.  Delivery  of  the  tanker  was  called  for 
a  trade  agreement  signed  in  1948 ;  and  a  firm  c 
tract  with  a  Danish  shipbuilding  firm  was  sigi 
in  1949,  before  the  communist  aggression  in  Ko: 
and  long  before  the  Battle  Act  was  in  exister 
The  Danish  Government  has  emphasized  to 
United  States  Government  that  it  traditionally  1 
maintained  the  sanctity  of  international  comix 
ments  and  has  pointed  out  the  possible  impact 
its  relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc  of  a  violation 
the  trade  treaty.  The  United  States  Governmi 
recognized  the  strength  of  the  Danish  position 
this  regard.  In  our  own  dealings  with  other 
tions,  we  have  consistently  recognized  the  imp 
tance  of  honoring  international  commitments 
the  belief  that  such  a  policy  provides  one  of 
best  means  of  securing  a  world  peace. 

The    United     States     Government    felt    y< 
strongly,  however,  that  the  aggressive  intenti* 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  revealed  in  the  commui 
attack  on  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  conti: 
tion  of  the  Kremlin's  campaign  of  threat 
hatred  against  the  free  world,  overrode  the  1 
considerations  involved  in  the  proposed  tram 
tion.    This  view  was  forcefully  presented  to 
Danish  Government,  because  we  felt  that  the 
curity  interests  of  the  United  States  and  thosi 
Denmark   were   identical    in   these   matters 
would  be  best  served  by  non-delivery  of  the  tank. 
The  United  States  Government  still  holds  t 
view  and  deeply  regrets  the  delivery. 

The  Battle  Act  directs  me  to  consider  whetl 
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io  termination  of  aid  would  "clearly  be  detri- 
ental  to  the  security  of  the  United  States."  In 
•ri vinu  at  my  decision,  I  have  considered  the 
blowing  factors: 

1.  By  virtue  of  its  geography,  Denmark  occu- 

i  important  position  in  the  strategic  plans 
miniated  by  Shape  for  the  defense  of  western 
DTope  ami  therefore  of  the  United  States.  It 
mmands  the  exit  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the 
tlantie  Ocean  and  its  participation  is  thus  essen- 
d  to  the  success  of  any  plan  to  keep  the  Soviet 
hmarine  fleet  from  operating  from  the  Baltic 
the  event  of  war.  In  addition,  Denmark  exer- 
olitical  jurisdiction  over  Greenland,  an  im- 
Mrtant  bridge  between  North  America  and  the 
uropean  continent  on  which  the  United  States 
ir  Force  now  maintains  strategic  bases,  impor- 
nt  to  the  air  and  naval  defense  of  North  America. 

2.  Denmark  is  contributing  directly  to  the  de- 
nse build-up  of  the  Nato  powers.  A  substantial 
irt  of  the  ground  forces  assigned  by  Shape  to 
e  northern  flank  of  the  European  defense  system 
being  provided  by  Denmark,  in  addition  to  air 
id  naval  units  being  contributed  to  the  Nato 
rces.  Members  of  the  Danish  Government  have 
dicated  recently  that  they  are  considering  re- 
sion  of  a  long-standing  policy  against  the  pres- 
ce  of  non-Danish  forces  on  Danish  territory  in 
der  to  make  available  to  Nato  forces  certain 
cilities  which  would  contribute  greatly  to  the 
fensive  strength  of  the  Atlantic  area.  Danish 
ntributions  to  the  common  defense  could  not  be 
;t  without  American  assistance. 

3.  The  Danes  require  certain  vital  imports, 
tably  coal  and  potash,  from  tho  Soviet  bloc. 
le  dependence  of  the  Danes  on  imports  from  the 
>viet  bloc  is  reduced  substantially  by  American 
I.    Without  the  aid,  Denmark  would  be  forced 

seek  more  of  its  imports  from  the  Soviet  bloc 
d,  in  return,  would  have  to  make  greater  ex- 
rts.  The  most  effective  export  which  Denmark 
'del  offer  would  be  ships  and  ship  repair  services, 
d  Soviet  bloc  negotiators  would  be  in  a  strong 
■sition  to  bargain  for  increased  deliveries  of 
ikers  and  other  vessels.  Termination  of  United 
ates  aid  would  therefore  result  in  a  greater 
ther  than  diminished  flow  of  strategic  goods  and 
•vices  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

4.  For  some  years,  the  Danish  Government  has 
perated  consistently  with  the  United  States 

d  other  free  governments  in  the  development  of 

lective   programs  to  eliminate  or  curtail  the 

pment  of  strategic  commodities  to  Uie  Soviet 

on  and  its  satellites.    The  Danish  Government 

operates  a  comprehensive  system  of  export 

tttrols  and  has  again  reassured  the  United  States 

nment  of  its  intention  to  continue  to  collabo- 

[te  fully   in   international   efforts  to  eliminate 

rategic  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc.    The  delivery 

3  the  tanker  in  question  was  not  the  result  of  any 

I  city  in  the  Danish  system  of  controls  but  rather, 

» pointed  out  above,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 


Danish  Government  regarded  its  delivery  as  re- 
quired by  legally  binding  commitments  made  prior 
to  the  time  these  international  efforts  were  insti- 
tuted. 

5.  The  security  of  the  United  States  is  squarely 
based  on  the  unity  of  the  western  world  and  the 
continued  strengthening  of  its  joint  institutions, 
particularly  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. It  is  a  primary  political  and  propaganda 
objective  of  the  communist  bloc  to  weaken  those 
institutions  and  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  dem- 
ocratic allies  which  have  joined  together  for  their 
common  defense.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  termination  of  United  States  aid  would  weaken 
the  structure  of  Atlantic  unity  and  thus  serve  the 
ends  of  Soviet  policy. 

6.  The  Administrator  of  the  Battle  Act  has 
recommended  to  me  that  aid  to  Denmark  be  con- 
tinued. His  recommendation  has  been  supported 
by  the  Secretary  of  State;  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; General  Ridgway;  the  United  States  Spe- 
cial Representative  in  Europe,  Ambassador  Dra- 
per; the  United  States  Ambassador  to  Denmark, 
Mrs.  Anderson ;  and  other  interested  Government 
officials. 

On  the  basis  of  these  considerations,  I  have 
concluded  that  to  terminate  aid  to  Denmark  would 
clearly  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  by  weakening  the  defenses  of  Nato,  con- 
tributing to  the  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union,  fos- 
tering the  political  and  propaganda  objectives  of 
the  communist  bloc,  and  defeating  the  purposes 
of  the  Battle  Act.  In  conformity  with  Section 
103  (b)  of  Public  Law  213,  82nd  Congress,  I  there- 
fore have  directed  that  military,  economic  and 
financial  aid  to  Denmark  be  continued. 

As  you  will  realize,  many  of  the  details  of  the 
considerations  involved  in  this  matter  are  highly 
classified.  Representatives  of  the  Executive 
Branch  will  be  pleased  to  discuss  this  matter  fur- 
ther with  you  and  your  Committee,  if  you  so 
desire. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 


Mutual  Security  Provisions 

of  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 

Statement  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  15 
[Excerpts] 

I  have  today  signed  H.R.  8370,  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act  of  1953.  This  is  an 
omnibus  measure,  appropriating  funds  for  a  great 
many  agencies. 

In  a  number  of  ways,  this  act  falls  so  far  short 
of  what  is  required  in  the  national  interest  that 
I  feel  I  cannot  let  it  go  without  comment.  For- 
tunately, some  of  the  most  drastic  and  unwise 
slashes  proposed  were  averted  by  the  Congress 
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before  the  act  was  finally  passed.  I  have  been 
particularly  gratified  by  the  determined  stand  of 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  in  the  days  before 
adjournment,  which  saved  the  vital  expansion  of 
our  atomic  energy  facilities  from  disastrous  cur- 
tailment. 

Nevertheless,  the  act  contains  a  number  of  ap- 
propriation cuts  which  will  seriously  hamper  our 
total  defense  effort.  In  particular,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  the  slashes  in  funds  for  civil  defense, 
for  anti-inflation  controls,  and  for  our  Mutual 
Security  Program. 


As  for  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  the  Con- 
gress has  cut  almost  25  percent  from  the  program 
which  I  recommended  last  February.1 

The  passage  of  the  mutual  security  legislation 
and  the  appropriations  for  it  included  in  this 
act  are  a  reaffirmation  of  one  of  the  cardinal  points 
of  our  foreign  policy— the  achievement  of  peace 
through  helping  to  build  the  collective  strength 
of  the  free  world  to  resist  aggression  from  without 
and  subversion  from  within.  I  am  gratified  that 
the  Congress  had  the  wisdom  to  reject  many  of  the 
crippling  amendments  which  were  proposed  by 
those  who  sought  to  clothe  their  all-out  opposition 
to  this  program  with  devious  and  specious  devices 
to  destroy  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  the 
amount  of  this  appropriation  is  inadequate  and 
was  arrived  at  in  an  effort  to  present  the  American 
people  in  an  election  year  with  the  illusion  of  econ- 
omy rather  than  with  the  reality  of  an  adequate 
collective  defense. 

Slashes  in  funds  have  been  particularly  severe 
in  the  programs  for  Europe  and  for  the  Indian 
subcontinent. 

Our  contributions  toward  building  up  the 
forces  of  our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  partners  are 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  contributions  made  by 
our  allies,  but  ours  is  a  critical  portion.  By  vir- 
tue of  the  cuts  made  by  the  Congress  in  the  mili- 
tary equipment  program  and  in  defense  support, 
the  European  forces  will  have  less  equipment  and 
consequently  less  fire  power  and  less  air  cover. 
As  a  result,  our  own  forces  in  Europe  become  both 
more  vulnerable  and  less  effective  in  the  defense 
tasks  they  might  be  called  on  to  perform.  I 
think  the  American  people  should  clearly  under- 
stand that  every  dollar  which  has  been  cut  from 
the  amount  requested  represents  a  loss  of  much 
more  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  strength  for  the  free 
world. 

_  There  has  been  an  equally  short-sighted  reduc- 
tion in  funds  available  for  the  Point  Four  Pro- 
gram in  the  new  nations  of  South  Asia,  including 
India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  and  Indonesia.  The 
original    program    recommended    for   this    area 

'The  amount  recommended  by  the  President  was  $7,- 
900,000,000 ;  the  final  amount  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
was  $6,001,947,750.  For  text  of  the  President's  message 
see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  17, 1952,  p.  403. 


amounted  to  178  million  dollars.  The  amot 
finally  appropriated  was  slightly  over  67  milli 
dollars,  or  a  slash  of  more  than  60  percent.  Sit 
lar  slashes  were  made  in  our  contribution  for  te< 
nical  assistance  through  the  United  Nations. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  thing  for  f 
Congress  to  have  done.  Take  India  for  examp 
India,  the  largest  democratic  nation  in  all  As 
is  now  engaged  in  a  tremendous  effort  of  her  oi 
to  build  up  her  economy  and  living  standards 
to  show  that  democratic  government  and  deir 
cratic  methods  can  succeed  in  curing  the  pover 
the  hunger,  and  the  misery  that  afflicts  so  much 
Asia.  Every  dollar  of  the  aid  recommended  * 
to  back  up  the  concrete  and  constructive  effoi 
that  the  Indians  themselves  are  making.  Up 
these  efforts  may  well  depend  the  whole  futu 
course  of  freedom  and  democracy  on  the  contine 
of  Asia. 

The  cut  for  these  Asian  countries  is  even  mo 
cruel  because  it  comes  at  a  time  when  they  a 
facing  severe  economic  strain — when  even  Pal 
stan,  normally  a  country  of  grain  surplus,  is  fa 
ing  a  grain  shortage.  The  American  peop 
should  carefully  note  the  strange  fact  that  pror 
inent  among  the  proponents  of  this  cut  were  soe 
of  the  very  individuals  who  have  shouted  loude 
that  we  are  not  doing  enough  in  Asia. 

The  cuts  in  our  Mutual  Security  Program  ha 
allegedly  been  made  in  the  name  of  economy.  T 
me,  this  is  the  falsest  kind  of  economy.  I  am  co: 
vinced  that  such  cuts  will  in  the  long  run  cost  l 
much  more.  I  am  equally  convinced  that  the  Coi 
gress  itself  will  eventually  recognize  the  necessil 
of  making  additional  funds  available  during  th 
fiscal  year  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  program. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 

Authorizing  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  To  Condu 

a  Study  of  the  Problems  of  Certain  Western  Europea 

Nations  Created  by  the  Flow  of  Escapees  and  Reft 

gees  From  Communist  Tyranny.     S.  Kept.  1671,  82 

Cong.,  2d  sess.     [To  accompany  S.  Res.  326.]     2  p 

Change  in  Supplemental  Estimates  Relating  to  the  Ml 

tual  Security  Program.    H.  doc.  512,  82d  Cong.,  2d  ses 

1  p. 

Loan  of  Certain  Naval  Vessels  to  Government  of  Japai 

H.   rept.  2195,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.     [To  accompan 

H.  R.  8222]  3  pp. 

Providing  for   the   Removal   of  Certain  Discriminator; 

Practices  of  Foreign  Nations  Against  American-Fla 

Vessels,  and  for  Other  Purposes.     S.  rept.  1752,  82( 

Cong.,  2d  sess.     [To  accompany  S.  J.  Res.  150]  4  pp 

Loan    of   Two    Submarines    to   the   Government    of  thi 

Netherlands.     H.  rept.  2184,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.     [Ti 

accompany  H.  R.  7993]  3  pp. 

Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill,  1952.    S.  rept.  178( 

82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.     [To  accompany  H.  R.  7860]  9  pp 

Estimates  of  Appropriation  To  Carry  Out  the  Purposes  o: 

the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952.     H.  doc.  510,  82c 

Cong.,  2d  sess.     5  pp. 

Extending  the  Rubber  Act  of  1948     H.  rept.  2168,  82c 

Cong.,  2d  sess.     [To  accompany  H.  R.  6787]  4  pp. 
Amending  Section  3115  of  the  Revised  Statutes.     H.  rept 
2174,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.     [To  accompany  H.  R.  6245] 
3  pp. 
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I  Agreement  Regarding  Status  of  Forces  of  Parties  of 
I  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.     Message  From  the  Presl- 
I  dent  of  the  United  States  Transmitting  a  Certified 
I   Copy  of  an  Agreement  Between  the  Parties  to  the 
B  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Regarding  the  Status  of  Their 
'  Forces,  Signed  at  London  on  June  19,  1951.     S.  exec. 
I  T,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.     19  pp. 
Agreement  Relating  to  the  Status  of  the  North  At- 
lantic   Treaty     Organization.     Message    From    the 
President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting  a  Certi- 
fied Copy  of  an  Agreement  on  the  Status  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  National  Representa- 
tives and  International  Staff,  Signed  at  Ottawa  on 
September  20,  1951,  Together  With  a  Signed  Extract 
From  the  Summary  Record  of  a  Meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  Deputies  Held  on  December  12,  1951, 
Correcting  Certain  Errors  in  the  French  Text  of  That 
Agreement.     S.  exec.  U,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.    15  pp. 

[Act  To  assist  in  preventing  aliens  from  entering  or 
remaining  in  the  United  States  illegally.  Pub.  Law 
283,  82d  Cong.,  Chapter  108,  2d  sess..  S.  1851.  2  pp. 
Act  Authorizing  Vessels  of  Canadian  Registry  To 
Transport  Iron  Ore  Between  United  States  Ports  on 
the  Great  Lakes  During  1952.  Pub.  Law  409,  82d 
Cong.,  Chap.  45S,  2d  sess.,  S.  2748.    1  p. 

Act  To  Extend  the  Rubber  Act  of  1948  (Pub.  Law  469, 
80th  Cong.),  as  Amended,  and  for  Other  Purposes. 
Pub.  Law  404,  82d  Cong.,  Chap.  453,  2d  sess.,  H.  R. 
6TS7.     1  p. 

»artments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Appropriation  Bill,  1953.  S.  Rept.  1807,  82d  Cong., 
2d  sess.     [To  accompany  H.  R.  7289]  29  pp. 

itinuing  Until  Close  of  June  30,  1953,  the  Suspension 
of  Duties  and  Import  Taxes  on  Metal  Scrap.  S. 
Rept.  1830,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  [To  accompany  H.  R. 
6845]  4  pp. 

»viding  Funds  for  the  Acquisition  and  Maintenance 
of  a  German  Embassy  by  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  S.  Rept.  1977,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  [To 
accompany  S.  2439]  3  pp. 

proving  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  Which  Was  Adopted  by  the  People  of 
Puerto  Rico  on  March  3,  1952.  H.  Rept.  2350,  82d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.     [To  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  430]  3  pp. 

lcernin:.'  Canadian  Meeting  of  the  Commonwealth 
Parliamentary  Association.  S.  Rept.  1985,  82d  Cong., 
2d  sess.  [To  accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  86  and  S.  Res. 
341]  2  pp. 

■  Act  To  Amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and 
I  for  Other  Purposes.     Pub.  Law  400,  82d  Cong.,  Chap. 

449,  2d  sess.,  H.  R.  7005.     11  pp. 
Ijplemental  Appropriation  Bill,  1953.     H.  Rept.  2316, 

82d    Cong.,   2d   sess.     [To   accompany   H.   R.    8370] 
I  70  pp. 
donation  of  Wild-Bird  Feathers.     S.  Rept.  1832,  82d 

■  Cong.,  2d  sess.  [To  accompany  H.  R.  7594]  6  pp. 
■nigTation  and  Nationality  Act.  Message  From  the 
I  President  of  the  United  States  Returning  Without 
I  Approval  the  Bill  (H.  R.  5678)  To  Revise  the  Laws 
(I  Relating  to  Immigration  and  Nationality,  and  for 
I  Other  Purposes.  H.  doc.  520,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
,    101  pp. 

■  Act  To  Authorize  the  Establishment  of  Facilities  Nec- 
I    essary  for  the  Detention  of  Aliens  in  the  Administra- 

]  tion  and  Enforcement  of  the  Immigration  Laws,  and 
I   for  Other  Purposes.    Pub.  Law  395,  82d  Cong.,  Chap. 
i    442,  2d  sess.,  S.  1932.    1  p. 
■ate-  and  Income-Tax  Conventions  With  Finland  and 

■  an    Estate-Tax    Convention    With    Switzerland.      S. 
Exec.  Rept.  13,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.     [To  accompany 

1  Executive  K,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  Executive  L,  82d 
•    Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  and  Executive  P,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

3  pp. 
fb  Prisoner  of  War  Situation  in  Korea.    Hearings  Be- 
fore a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
te tions,  House  of  Representatives,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
Committee  print.    27  pp. 


Statement  of  General  Hudelson  on  Korea.  Hearings  Be- 
fore a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, House  of  Representatives,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
Committee  print.    3  pp. 

Communism  in  the  Detroit  Area — Part  2.  Hearings  Be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
House  of  Representatives,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  Mar. 
10,  11,  12,  and  Apr.  29  and  30,  1952.  Committee 
print.    312  pp. 

Emergency  Powers  Continuation  Act.  Hearings  Before 
Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, House  of  Representatives,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
on  H.  J.  Res.  386,  To  Continue  in  Effect  Certain 
Statutory  Provisions  for  the  Duration  of  the  National 
Emergency  Proclaimed  December  16,  1950,  and  6 
Months  Thereafter,  Notwithstanding  the  Termina- 
tion of  the  Existing  State  of  War.  Feb.  27,  28,  29, 
Mar.  6,  7,  12,  13,  21,  24,  26,  28,  April  2,  7,  25,  28,  1952. 
Serial  No.  15.    622  pp. 

Convention  on  Relations  With  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  a  Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  on  Execu- 
tive Q  and  R,  a  Convention  on  Relations  With  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  a  Protocol  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  Related  Documents.  June 
10,  11,  12,  13,  16,  and  17,  1952.  Committee  print. 
267  pp. 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Ju- 
diciary Appropriations  for  1953.  Hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, United  States  Senate,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  on 
H.  R.  7289.    Committee  print.    1828  pp. 

Convention  on  Relations  With  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  a  Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
Executives  Q  and  R,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  S.  Exec. 
Rept.  16.     58  pp. 

International  Convention  for  the  High  Seas  Fisheries  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  With  a  Protocol  Relating 
Thereto.  S.  Exec.  Rept.  15,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  To 
accompany  Executive  S,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.]     7  pp. 
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For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  requests 
direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  State. 

Agriculture:  Cooperative  Program  in  Honduras,  Addi- 
tional Financial  Contributions.  Treaties  and  Other  In- 
ternational Acts  Series  2373.    Pub.  4500.    4  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Honduras — 
Signed  at  Tegucigalpa  Aug.  7  and  14,  1951 ;  entered 
into  force  Aug.  14,  195L 

Copyright.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
2383.    Pub.  4511.    6  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Finland — 
Signed  at  Washington  Nov.  16,  1951 ;  entered  into 
force  Nov.  16,  1951. 

Sample  Questions  From  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  Ex- 
amination. Department  and  Foreign  Service  Series  29. 
Pub.  4579.    36  pp.    15tf. 

A  pamphlet  illustrating  types  of  questions  used  in 
examinations  given  to  prospective  Foreign  Service 
officers. 
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Germany,  Resolution  of  Conflicting  Claims  to  German 
Enemy  Assets.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  2230.     Pub.  4397.     69  pp.     250. 

Agreement,  with  annex,  between  the  United  States 
and  Other  Governments — Concluded  at  Brussels  Dec. 
5,  1947 ;  entered  into  force  Jan.  24,  1951. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  2300.  Pub.  4431.  11  pp. 
50. 

Protocol  modifying  article  XXVI  of  the  agreement 
of  Oct.  30,  1947  between  the  United  States  and  Other 
Governments — Dated  at  Annecy  Aug.  13,  1949;  en- 
tered into  force  Mar.  28,  1950. 

Agriculture,  Cooperative  Program  in  Peru.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  2303.  Pub.  4369.  5  pp. 
50. 

Supplementary  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Peru— Signed  at  Lima  June  7  and  15,  1951 ;  en- 
tered into  force  June  19,  1951. 

Narcotic  Drugs,  International  Control  of  Drugs  Outside 
the  Scope  of  the  Convention  of  July  13,  1951,  as  amended. 

Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2308.  Pub. 
4389.     48  pp.     150. 

Protocol  between  the  United  States  and  Other  Gov- 
ernments—Dated at  Paris  Nov.  19,  1948;  entered 
into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  Sept.  11, 
1950. 

Health  and  Sanitation,  Cooperative  Program  in  Honduras. 

Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2323.  Pub. 
4420.     6  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Hon- 
duras—Signed at  Tegucigalpa  Sept.  21  and  28,  1950; 
entered  into  force  Sept.  28,  1950;  operative  retro- 
actively from  June  30,  1950. 

Parcel  Post.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  2336.     Pub.  4440.     37  pp.     150. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Yugo- 
slavia—Signed at  Belgrade  Aug.  14,  1950,  and  at 
Washington  Sept.  1,  1950 ;  entered  into  force  Jan.  1, 
1950. 

Census  Mission  to  El  Salvador.  Treaties  and  Other  In- 
ternational Acts  Series  2362.     Pub.  4329.     5  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  El  Salva- 
dor—Signed at  San  Salvador  July  23,  1951;  entered 
into  force  July  23,  1951. 

Health  and  Sanitation,  Cooperative  Program  in  Panama, 
Additional  Financial  Contributions.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Act3  Series  2367.     Pub.  4494.     4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Panama — 
Signed  at  Panama  Aug.  14  and  Nov.  8,  1951 ;  entered 
into  force  Nov.  8,  1951. 

Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  Trea- 
ties and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2361.  Pub. 
4479.     95  pp.     250. 

Signed  at  Bogota  April  30,  1948;  entered  into  force 
December  13,  1951. 

Education,  Cooperative  Program  in  Ecuador.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2363.  Pub.  4482. 
4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Ecuador 
supplementing  agreement  of  September  15,  1950 — 
Signed  at  Quito  September  27,  1951;  entered  into 
force  September  27,  1951. 
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Health  and  Sanitation,  Cooperative  Program  in  Vew 
zuela,  Additional  Financial  Contributions.  Treaties  ;  j 
Other  International  Acts  Series  2378.  Pub.  4505.  5l 
50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Vf-nezueb* 
Signed  at  Caracas  September  24  and  October  I 
1951;  entered  into  force  October  30,  1951. 

Health  and  Sanitation,  Cooperative  Program  in  \ica» 
gua,  Additional   Financial  Contributions.    Treaties  <■ 
Other  International  Acts  Series  2379.     Pub.  4506.     4 
50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Ni'cw 
gua— Signed  at  Managua  October  23  and  Novemi 
20,  1951;  entered  into  force  November  20,  195171 

Copyright.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Seii 
2382.     Pub.  4510.     9  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Ital'4 
Signed  at  Washington  December  12,  1951;  enteil 
into  force  December  12,  1951. 

Technical  Cooperation.  Treaties  and  Other  InternatioB 
Acts  Series  2401.     Pub.  4563.     8  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Israe* 
Signed  at  Hakirya  (Tel  Aviv)  February  26,  19; ; 
entered   into  force  February  26,  1951. 

Security  Treaty  Between  the  United  States  and  Jap . 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2491  P  " 
4607.     14  pp.     54. 

Signed  at  San  Francisco  September  8,  1951;  enteit 
into  force  April  28, 1952. 

Security  Treaty  Between  the  United  States,  Austra 
and  New  Zealand.     Treaties  and  Other  International  A 1 
Series  2493.     Pub.  4608.     8  pp.     50. 

Signed  at  San  Francisco  September  1,  1951;  enteil 
into  force  April  29,  1952. 
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Field  Reporter"  To  Tell 
f  U.  S.  Activities  Abroad 

Field  Reporter,  newest  publication  of  the  De- 
trtment  of  State,  makes  its  first  appearance  this 
aek  with  the  40-page  July-August  number.  De- 
gned  to  cover  all  the  varied  activities  conducted 
b  the  United  States  in  other  countries,  the  new 
zine  will  be  published  every  second  month, 
etary  Acheson  has  written  a  foreword  to 
ie  tirst  number: 

"This  new  magazine  tells  you  about  some  of  the 

roblems  of  free  people  and  would-be  free  people 

erywhere,  and  about  how  you,  through  your 

vi'ininent  and  private  organizations,  are  help- 

\a  them  to  work  out  solutions  to  their  problems. 

••Americans  have  always  believed  in  helping 

hers.     Our  desire  to  help  is  stronger  than  ever 

As  part  of  a  united  effort  against  hunger, 

\  and  ignorance,  we  are  sending  to  all  parts 

'  the  world  a  growing  number  of  skilled  men  and 

omen  to  work  side  hy  side  with  other  peoples. 

>  ur  technical  missionaries,'  as  President  Truman 

died  them,  are  contributing  valiantly  to  the 

ACe  and  happiness  of  the  world. 

"This  magazine  tells  you  of  their  work,  in  pic- 

:res  and  in  their  own  words.     I  hope  you  will 

nd  it  interesting  and  informative." 

i  Howland  H.  Sargeant,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
rate  for  Public  Affairs,  also  comments  on  Field 
\epor: 

•'Hundreds  of  Americans  are  engaged  in  Point 
our  projects  throughout  the  world;  many  more 
i  this  country  and  overseas  participate  in  the  De- 
triment of  State's  International  Information 
id  Educational  Exchange  Program.  It  was  felt 
iat  a  new  medium  was  needed  to  report  on  these 
eatly  expanding  phases  of  U.  S.  foreign  policy. 
'"Many  of  the  men  and  women  to  whose  activi- 
|es  this  magazine  is  devoted  have  exchanged  a 
fe,  comfortable  way  of  life  for  a  difficult,  often 
tzardous,  existence.  Why  are  they  willing  to 
ake  this  sacrifice  ?  I  think  the  reasons  will  he- 
me apparent  to  you  as  you  read  of  the  friends 
ey  are  making  for  America — of  the  age-old 
iman  problems  they  are  trying  to  conquer — and 
f  a  rising  spirit  of  hope  the  world  over." 

The  front  cover  of  the  July-August  number  of 
Reporter  carries  a  photograph  of  a  young 
n  girl  balancing  on  her  head  a  basket  heaped 
ith  raw  cotton.     Inside,  the  first  story  is  an  ac- 
mnt  by  Ambassador  Chester  B.  Bowles  of  his 
tivities  in  the  Indian  capital  of  New  Delhi, 
mphasizing  the  cooperative  programs  sponsored 
:  the  Governments  of  India  and  the  United 
.  Mr.  Bowles'  article  appears  in  the  depart- 
ed "From  World  Capitals." 
Presented  as  companion  pieces  are  stories  from 
"iriua  which  show  how  two  American  women, 
orking  in  completely  different  fields,  have  suc- 


ceeded in  making  friends  for  the  United  States. 
Helen  Hunerwadel,  wife  of  a  former  county 
demonstration  agent  from  Tennessee,  began  by 
sharing  her  homemaking  skills  with  women  in  a 
remote  Burmese  province  and  ended  by  establish- 
ing a  national  canning  industry.  Zelma  Graham, 
a  librarian  at  the  U.S.  Information  Center  in  Ran- 
goon, was  able  to  assist  in  the  framing  of  Burma's 
new  constitution  by  supplying  Government  lead- 
ers   with    books    about    the    U.S.    Constitution. 

In  "Harnessing  Lebanon's  Litani  River,"  Field 
Reporter  presents  an  account  of  a  typical  Point 
Four  engineering  project,  whose  purpose  is  to  plan 
a  "Tva"  for  Lebanon  and  thus  increase  that  coun- 
try's farming  area  and  food  supply. 

A  picture  story  contributed  from  the  Philip- 
pines shows  how  children  in  that  country  are  bene- 
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Cover  of  the  first  issue 


fiting  from  the  skills  brought  back  by  Philippine 
teachers  and  nurses  trained  in  the  U.S.  under  the 
educational  exchange  program. 

Field  Reporter  is  the  successor  publication  to  the 
Department  of  State  Record,  which  began  publi- 
cation in  1945  to  tell  Americans  about  their  coun- 
try's international  exchange  programs — educa- 
tional, cultural,  scientific,  and  technical. 

Subscriptions  to  Field  Reporter,  at  $1.50  a  year, 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Sample  copies 
are  available  from  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Department  of  State. 
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The  Economic  Structure  of  Pan  Americanism 


by  W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr. 

Deputy  Director,  Office  of  South  American  Affairs x 


In  undertaking  an  assessment  of  the  current 
state  of  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  reflect  on  that 
maxim  which  is  inscribed  in  Washington  over  the 
entrance  to  the  great  building  which  houses  the 
National  Archives  of  the  United  States :  "The  Past 
is  Prologue."  For  indeed,  hemisphere  relations 
today,  in  addition  to  reflecting  the  changes  that 
have  evolved  in  the  normal  course  of  historical  de- 
velopment, are  in  a  particular  sense  the  result  of 
conscious  efforts  and  consistent  policies  which 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  the  21  American  Republics  during  the 
last  20  or  25  years. 

Let  us  then  review  briefly  some  of  those  efforts 
and  policies.     It  is  perhaps  also  incumbent  on  us 
to  look  at  some  of  the  developments  which,  like 
I  Topsy,  "just  growed."    Many  people  in  our  coun- 
try do  not  as  yet  realize  the  full  implications  of  the 
i  fundamental  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
'  recent  years  in  the  relationships  of  the  United 
States  with  its  neighbors  to  the  south. 

For  more  than  100  years  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  Latin  America  was  marked 
by  the  unilateral  concepts  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
In  the  early  days  of  this  century  there  was  added 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  corollary,  and 
there  were  the  years  of  the  "Big  Stick."  Our  at- 
titudes reached  a  turning  point  in  the  years  1928 
to  1936,  when  we  abandoned  intervention  and 
adopted  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  as  our  rule  of 
conduct  in  our  relations  with  the  other  American 
Republics. 

First  there  were  Ambassador  Morrow's  mission 
to  Mexico,  Secretary  of  State  Stimson's  departure 
from  unilateral  policies,  and  President  Hoover's 
preinauguration  tour  of  South  America.    These 


1  Address  made  before  the  Hispanic  American  Institute 
at  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Calif.,  on  July  29  and 
released  to  the  press  (No.  592)  on  the  same  date. 


steps,  combined  with  the  later  and  more  extensive 
programs  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Secretary  Hull,  and  Sumner  Welles,  effected  a 
thorough-going  revision  of  our  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  Latin  America  and  were  characterized 
by  the  relinquishment  by  the  United  States  of 
vested  positions  throughout  the  area  and  the 
adoption  of  positive  programs  of  cooperation. 

In  1934  we  abrogated  the  Piatt  Amendment 
which  had  given  us  the  treaty-right  to  intervene 
in  Cuba.  We  withdrew  from  our  military  and 
financial  interventions  in  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic.  We  restated  our  rela- 
tions with  Panama  in  the  treaty  of  1936.  At  the 
Habana  conference,  in  1928,  the  Montevideo  con- 
ference in  1933,  and  the  Buenos  Aires  conference 
in  1936  we  voluntarily  accepted  without  reserva- 
tion the  commitment  of  nonintervention  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  republics  of  the  hemisphere. 
We  accepted  the  principle  of  sovereign  juridical 
equality  of  all  the  American  States.  These  volun- 
tary liquidations  of  long-held  positions  and  our 
acceptance  of  these  principles  went  far  to  di- 
minish Latin  American  distrust  and  dislike  of  the 
United  States.  They  opened  the  way  for  the 
development  of  a  hemispheric  solidarity  which 
proved  its  worth  in  the  searing  ordeal  of  World 
War  II. 

Postwar  Years  off  the  Inter-American  System 

In  the  postwar  years  the  further  development 
of  the  inter-American  system,  which  now  has  more 
than  60  years  of  existence,  has  proceeded  apace. 
In  1947  the  Rio  treaty,  forerunner  of  the  North 
Atlantic  pact,  was  signed  to  provide  for  the  mili- 
tary defense  of  the  hemisphere  and  to  prevent 
aggression  within  the  inter- American  community. 
In  the  brief  lifetime  of  the  Rio  pact  there  has 
already  been  strong  and  effective  multilateral  ac- 
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tion  to  keep  the  peace  in  three  instances  of  serious 
inter-American  dispute. 

In  1948,  at  Bogota,  a  charter  for  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  was  adopted.  This  char- 
ter may  be  regarded  as  the  constitution  of  the 
inter- American  system.  In  1951  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  the  American  States,  meeting  at  Washing- 
ton to  consider  problems  raised  by  the  menace  of 
aggressive  international  communism,  set  in  motion 
machinery  to  resolve  economic  problems  arising 
out  of  the  preparedness  program.  The  Ministers 
also  decided  to  base  hemisphere  defense  plans  on 
the  principle  of  collective  action  and  agreed  that 
forces  should  be  developed  for  specific  roles  within 
that  concept.  Those  plans  are  now  in  the  process 
of  implementation.2 

The  growth  of  political  relationships  and  inter- 
dependence among  the  American  Republics  has 
been  accompanied  by  similar  developments  in  the 
economic  field.  With  the  fastest  growing  popula- 
tion of  any  area  in  the  world,  the  economic  growth 
of  Latin  America  has  been  dramatically  impres- 
sive in  recent  years.  While  no  exact  figures  on  the 
national  incomes  of  the  various  countries  are  avail- 
able, rough  estimates  indicate  that  the  national  in- 
come of  Latin  America  as  a  whole  increased  about 
100  percent  in  the  6  years  between  1943  and  1949. 
In  that  period,  Brazil's  national  income  is  esti- 
mated to  have  increased  from  2.5  billion  dollars  to 
5.9  billion  dollars,  Chile's  from  955  million  dollars 
to  2.3  billion  dollars,  and  Mexico's  from  2.1  to  over 
3  billion  dollars.  In  Colombia,  the  expansion  was 
from  732  million  dollars  in  1943  to  1.5  billion  dol- 
lars in  1947,,  and  other  republics  showed  similar 
increases.  In  many  countries  the  rise  in  national 
income  has  been  accompanied  by  a  sharp  expan- 
sion in  the  volume  and  rate  of  domestic  capital 
formation. 

These  growth  figures  are  reflected  in  the  increase 
in  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America.  In  1920,  a  year  of  economic  prosperity 
and  inflated  postwar  prices,  U.S.  imports  from 
Latin  America  amounted  to  1.8  billion  dollars.  By 
1950  they  reached  2.9  billion  dollars  and  consti- 
tuted about  35  percent  of  all  U.S.  imports  from  all 
sources. 

These  1950  imports  were  significant,  not  only  for 
their  size  but  also  because  more  than  half  of  them 
were  strategic  materials  in  which  the  United 
States  is  in  short  supply.  Quite  aside  from  its 
production  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  bananas,  Latin 
America  is  the  source  of  100  percent  of  our  imports 
of  vanadium ;  more  than  95  percent  of  our  imports 
of  quartz  crystals  and  castor-bean  oil;  more  than 
80  percent  of  our  imports  of  crude  petroleum  and 
fuel  oil,  cordage  sisal,  and  vegetable  tannin  mate- 
rials ;  more  than  60  percent  of  antimony,  cadmium, 
and  copper;  more  than  50  percent  of  beryl,  bis- 
muth, and  lead;  and  a  significant  part  of  our  im- 


ports of  such  products  as  chromito,  manila  fiber 
fluor  spar,  manganese,  tin,  wool,  and  zinc. 

Venezuela,  Chile,  and  Brazil  are  becoming  ir 
creasingly  important  suppliers  of  two  of  the  bat 
ingredients  of  our  steel  industry — iron  ore  an 
manganese.  The  monumental  report  issued  laj 
month  by  the  President's  Materials  Policy  Coir 
mission,  a  distinguished  committee  of  private  citi 
zens  headed  by  William  S.  Paley,  president  of  tl 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  makes  it  ampL 
clear  that  we  shall  be  more,  not  less,  depender 
in  the  future  on  these  foreign  sources  of  supply  fc 
some  of  our  most  essential  and  vital  needs.3 

U.S.  Economic  Involvement  in  Latin  America 

The  facts  on  U.S.  exports  to  Latin  America  ai 
equally  striking  and  emphasize  the  importance  ( 
Latin  America  to  this  country's  manufacture: 
and  exporters.  While  in  1930,  Latin  America  al 
sorbed  only  about  16  percent  of  our  total  export, 
in  1950  she  took  27  percent  of  them.  In  1950  tl 
countries  of  Latin  America  purchased  about  2] 
billion  dollars  of  U.S.  goods.  By  comparison  oi 
exports  to  Western  Europe  in  the  same  year  we:- 
valued  at  2.9  billion  dollars,  nearly  2  billion  do 
lars  of  which  was  financed  out  of  Marshall  Ph. 
funds.  While  some  of  this  increase  in  trade  wil 
Latin  America  is  undoubtedly  due  to  wartime  di 
locations  and  disruptions  in  other  exporting  ni 
tions,  much  of  it  is  due  to  changes  in  Latin  Arae 
ican  demand,  brought  on  by  industrialization  ar 
increased  purchasing  power  there.  These  fac 
provide  striking  evidence  of  the  importance  «, 
industrial  development  in  Latin  America  to  oi 
foreign  trade.  Latin  America  in  1950  absorb* 
about  44  percent  of  our  total  exports  of  autom 
biles,  40  percent  of  our  exports  of  textile  man 
factures,  40  percent  of  our  exports  of  iron  ai 
steel  advanced  manufactures,  38  percent  of  our  e' 
ports  of  chemicals,  and  30  percent  of  our  expoi 
of  machinery. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact  that  Lat 
America  is  extremely  important  as  a  field  for  U. 
foreign    investment.      Dollar    investments    hai 
flowed  to  Latin  America  since  the  war  at  an  u| 
precedented  rate,  and  at  the  end  of  1950  our  dirw 
private  investments  in  the  area  were  about  6  bj 
lion  dollars.    Except  for  Canada,  this  amount  ref 
resents  something  over  half  of  the  total  of  all  U.j 
private  investment  abroad.    The  scope  of  this  ecj 
nomic  involvement  in  Latin  America  takes  on  I 
added  impressiveness  when  we  consider  the  fa 
that  the  population  of  the  20  Republics  of  Latj 
America  represents  less  than  7  percent  of  the  popj 
lation  of  the  world,  it  having  recently,  like  tB 
United  States,  passed  the  150  million  mark. 

This  tremendous   economic  growth   of  Law 


■  For  information  on  this  meeting,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr. 
9,  1961,  pp.  566-575  and  ibid.,  Apr.  16,  1951,  pp.  606-618. 
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3  For  a  summary  of  the  Commission's  report,  see  i&i 
July  14,  1952,  p.  55. 
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jnerica  in  recenl  years  has  differed  from  our  own 
Bvelopment.  In  contrast  to  t ho  steady  growth 
fthe  industrial  structure  in  this  country  since  the 
urly  days  of  the  Republic,  there  have  been  sudden 
ml  radical  changes  in  the  past  two  decades  in 
,atin  America  after  a  more  or  less  stal  ic  economic 
tructure  of  long  duration.  The  old  agricultural 
ml  real  estate  economy  has  suddenly  felt  the  im- 
:ict  of  a  surging  industrial  development.  This 
ITge  is  not  something  that  has  been  decided  on 
ml  imposed  from  above — it  has  come  about  by 
opular  demand.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
lie  masses  of  the  people  of  Latin  America  are  no 
>nger  apathetically  resigned  to  lives  of  grinding 
overt  v.  disease,  and  ignorance.  They  want  more 
f  the  good  things  of  life  for  themselves  and 
reater  opportunities  for  their  children.  Their 
■termination  for  a  greater  share  in  the  benefits 
f  modern  society  has  brought  powerful  pressures 
u  every  country.  There  is  genuine  social  ferment 
kroughout  the  region.  Governments  have  become 
Bcreasingly  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people 
nd  universally  show  a  preoccupation  with  im- 
irovimr  the  lot  of  the  common  man  through  eco- 
oinic  and  social  development  that  was  unknown 
cades  ago  in  many  countries.  This  concern 
or  the  public  welfare  and  these  plans  for  eco- 
omie  expansion  assume  crucial  importance  when 
ne  recognizes  that  perhaps  the  most  critical  prob- 
?m  for  Latin  American  countries  in  the  decades 
mmediately  ahead  is  whether  living  standards 
nd  social  improvements  will  go  forward  fast 
Dough  to  keep  discontent  from  erupting  into  ex- 
remist  excesses  or  from  being  made  use  of  by 
nternational  communism  for  its  own  ruthless  and 
mperialistic  ends. 

iperating  Arms  of  U.S.  Cooperative  Policy 

"Kile 

The  United  States  is  assisting  in  these  efforts 
oward  economic  and  social  development.     In  ad- 
lition  to  the  significant  contributions  of  private 
nterprise  mentioned  above,  a  cardinal  point  of 
ur  foreign  policy  toward  Latin  America  in  the 
ast  decade  has  been  our  participation  in  a  pro- 
ram  of  wholehearted  cooperation  with  the  other 
unerican  Republics  to  improve  living  standards 
y  increasing  production,  bettering  educational 
nd  health  conditions,  and  diversifying  economies, 
mprovement  in  these  fields  means  stronger  and 
lore  confident  friends  and  practical  and  profitable 
sanomic  relations  between  us. 
The  technical  cooperation  programs  of  our  In- 
itute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  in  the  fields  of 
palth.  education,  and  agriculture  were  already  7 
old  in  Latin  America  when  the  Point  Four 
mi  was  announced  on  a  world-wide  basis  in 
The  loan  programs  of  the  Export-Import 
were  begun  in  1939  for  the  financing  of  in- 
ial    activities,    transportation    needs,    high- 
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ways,  and  other  vital  aspects  of  national  develop- 
ment. The  World  Bank  has  been  operating  since 
the  war.  Other  activities  have  been  carried  on 
for  many  years  in  Lat  in  America  at  the  grass-roots 
level  by  such  Government  agencies  as  our  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. These  are  the  principal  operating  arms  of 
our  policy  of  cooperation.  I  should  like  now  to 
discuss  some  specific  examples  and  results  of  our 
program  of  helping  others  to  help  themselves  in 
this  hemisphere. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  programs  is  in 
Chile;  it  has  been  planned  by  the  extremely  wrell- 
organized  Chilean  Development  Corporation,  an 
autonomous  Government  entity  established  for  the 
specific  purpose  indicated  in  its  name.  The  larg- 
est single  loan  to  Chile  by  our  Export-Import 
Bank — one  of  58  million  dollars — was  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  steel  mill  near  Concepcion,  the  cur- 
rent production  of  which  is  about  300,000  tons  of 
steel  ingots  per  year.  It  has  not  only  provided 
Chile  with  a  nucleus  around  which  a  cluster  of 
other  industries  is  growing  up  but  it  has  also  pro- 
duced an  exportable  surplus  which  helps  Chile  to 
balance  her  trade  with  neighboring  countries.  It 
also  saves  Chile  about  15  million  dollars  a  year  in 
foreign  exchange.  Other  loans  were  used,  for  a 
rayon  and  staple  fiber  plant  which  has  helped 
Chile  build  up  its  textile  industry,  a  copper  wire 
and  fabricating  plant,  a  tire  plant,  a  cement  plant, 
a  ferro-manganese  plant,  and  substantial  loans  for 
agricultural  machinery  to  clear  new  arable  acreage 
and  mechanize  Chilean  agriculture. 

The  World  Bank  has  granted  an  initial  credit 
for  the  location  of  ground  water  resources  of  the 
Rio  Elqui  Valley  where  the  crop  of  over  50,000 
acres  fails  1  out  of  every  3  years  for  lack  of 
water.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  as- 
signed technicians  to  assist  in  this  pilot  project, 
which,  if  successful,  will  be  extended  and  will 
relieve  food  shortages  in  the  arid  northern  part 
of  the  country  where  there  is  mined  the  nitrate 
so  important  to  our  own  agriculture. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  projects  is  the  help 
being  extended  to  Endesa,  the  Development  Corpo- 
ration's electric  power  affiliate,  to  which  substan- 
tial loans  have  been  granted  by  both  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  World  Bank  for  increasing 
the  generation  of  electric  power  for  industrial 
production,  rural  electrification,  and  home  con- 
sumption. As  a  result  of  cooperation  between 
the  Chilean  Government,  U.S.  private  capital,  and 
the  two  Banks,  the  Santiago-Valparaiso  region 
tripled  its  consumption  of  electric  power  between 
1936  and  1951,  with  additional  expansion  now 
under  way.  When  Endesa's  present  program 
with  foreign  aid  is  completed,  consumption 
throughout  Chile  will  have  been  increased  by 
1958  to  six  times  the  level  of  1944  when  the  first 
Export-Import  Bank  loan  was  made  for  the  hy- 
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droelectric  plant  which  supplies  the  steel  mill  at 
Concepcion. 

With  the  encouragement,  and  assistance  when 
necessary,  of  the  U.S.  Government,  U.S.  private 
capital  has  invested  more  than  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  basic  Chilean  industries,  producing  more 
than  400,000  tons  of  copper  per  year  and  over  a 
million  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda,  the  two  chief 
sources  of  dollar  income  for  the  country.  In  addi- 
tion, U.S.  firms  engage  in  many  other  activities 
which  increase  the  national  wealth  and  provide 
employment. 

The  United  States  has  been  cooperating  with 
Chile  since  1943  in  the  improvement  of  health 
and  sanitation  standards.  Assistance  has  been 
provided  in  the  construction  of  sewerage  and 
water  supply  systems,  hospitals  and  sanitoriums, 
and  health  centers.  These  projects  have  helped 
Chile  to  establish  an  excellent  public  health  system. 
Cooperation  is  now  going  on  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture to  help  expand  food  production,  improve  the 
quality  of  crops,  and  eliminate  dietary  deficiencies. 
These  activities  are  supplemented  by  hundreds  of 
grants  under  which  Chileans  are  brought  to  this 
country  for  training  and  which  will,  in  the  long 
run,  increase  technical  efficiency  and  improve  liv- 
ing standards. 

Brazil 

In  Brazil,  the  most  important  development  in 
our  program  of  cooperation  was  the  establish- 
ment last  July  of  the  Joint  Commission  for  Eco- 
nomic Development.*  This  Commission  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  and  represented  a  new  departure 
in  economic  cooperation  between  sovereign  pow- 
ers. Brazil  and  the  United  States  each  have 
named  to  this  body,  which  sits  in  Rio,  a  commis- 
sioner, and  there  are  subcommissions  on  technical 
aid,  power,  agriculture,  mining,  transportation, 
industry,  and  other  functional  aspects  of  Brazil's 
economic  life.  Our  principal  contribution  is  the 
furnishing  of  technicians. 

The  purpose  of  the  binational  Commission, 
which  is  strictly  an  action  body,  is,  briefly,  to  draft 
an  economic  development  program  for  Brazil  and 
to  help  channel  the  tremendous  economic  poten- 
tial of  that  great  country,  which  is  larger  than 
the  United  States  by  another  Texas,  along  sound 
and  productive  lines.  Concrete  results  of  the 
Commission's  planning  in  the  fields  of  electric 
energy  and  railroad  rehabilitation — absolutely 
vital  to  Brazilian  development — were  apparent  in 
the  granting  of  100  million  dollars  of  loans,  prin- 
cipally from  the  World  Bank,  to  Brazil  in  June. 

The  outstanding  example  of  our  Export-Import 
Bank  loan  assistance  is  the  Volta  Redonda  steel 
mill,  which  today  has  a  capacity  of  450,000  tons 
of  steel  ingots.    This  capacity  is  to  be  increased 

4  For  announcement  of  agreement  establishing  this 
Commission,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  1,  1951,  p.  25;  formal  installa- 
tion of  the  agreement  occurred  on  July  19,  1951. 


to  about  080,000  tons  with  theproceeds  of  an  addi- 
tional loan  made  last  year.  These  loans  bring  tht 
total  of  financial  assistance  to  Brazil  from  the  twe 
Banks  to  425  million  dollars.  Other  programs  ol 
U.S.  technical  assistance  have  been  under  way  io\ 
more  than  10  years  in  Brazil  in  the  fields  of  agri-i 
culture,  health  and  sanitation,  the  exchange  oj 
students,  et  cetera. 

Ecuador  and  Venezuela 

In  Ecuador,  Export-Import  Bank  loans  havi1 
been  applied  to  waterworks  projects  in  the  capital 
and  other  cities,  improvements  on  commercial  air 
ports,  modern  machinery  for  rice  growing  and 
food  production,  and  highway  equipment  and 
rolling  stock  for  the  railroad  which  connects  tfoj 
capital  with  the  coast.  The  cooperative  agriculj 
tural  experiment  stations,  jointly  financed  fr] 
Ecuador  and  the  United  States,  are  centers  of  inj 
vestigation  and  extension  work.  Experimenta '| 
campaigns  against  tuberculosis  and  other  disease^ 
have  been  started  in  Ecuador  that  may  well  set  th  1 
pattern  for  similar  work  elsewhere  in  the  worlcH 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  countries  of  th 
area  is  Venezuela,  which  is  second  only  to  th 
United  States  in  oil  production  and  has  now  re' 
placed  the  United  States  as  the  world's  leading 
exporter  of  that  absolutely  vital  product.     At  th! 
Bolivar  coastal  field  alone  on  Lake  Maracaibcl 
4,000  wells  in  one  concentrated  area  bring  every' 
day  into  world  commerce  over  700,000  barrels  o'j 
crude  oil — more  than  the  entire  maximum  produc 
tion  of  Iran.     The  total  Venezuelan  productioi 
from  all  fields  is  at  a  rate  of  1,700,000  barrels  pe 
day  and  could  be  readily  expanded  if  the  countr; 
so  desired. 

In  Venezuela  is  offered  a  peculiarly  fine  examp 
of  the  role  which  private  enterprise  can  play 
the  development  of  a  country.    The  economic  co 
operation   involved  in  the  utilization   of  Vene 
zuela's  incredibly  rich  natural  resources,  with  th 
aid  of  private  investment  capital  and  technic 
know-how  from  the  United  States,  has  broug 
about  an  almost  unparalleled  record  of  econom 
and  social  advancement.     In  contributing  to  th 
development,  U.S.  businessmen  have  invested  2. 
billion  dollars  in  Venezuela,  a  larger  figure  tha 
in  any  other  foreign  country  except  Canada. 

It  has  been  Venezuela's  policy  to  welcome  th 
investment  of  foreign  capital  on  a  mutually  a< 
vantageous  basis.  The  working  relationship  " 
tween  the  Venezuelan  Government  and  the  f  oreif 
oil  companies — based  on  a  50-50  tax  formula— 
an  example  for  the  world  and  offers  a  record 
great  benefit  to  both  parties. 

Venezuela  has  made  use  of  its  mounting  oil  ir« 
come  to  build  roads,  hospitals,  and  other  publ 
works,  and  to  promote  agricultural  developmen 
education,  and  public  health  projects.  The  peop 
are  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  country's  incalci 
lablo  resources. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Materials  Polic 
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(omission,   in   paying  tribute   i<>   Venezuela's 
jghtened  development  program,  concluded, 

be  Venezuelan  case,  accordingly,  illustrates  one  point 
overriding  Importance  and  significance.  The  social 
Bfits  ih«'  rising  standard  ot  living,  the  Industrial 
wth,  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  education,  and 
He  health— have  n« > t  stemmed  automatically  from  the 
t  income  that  oil  operations  have  produced.  These 
have  come  from  the  will  to  spend  this  income  in 
ally  valuable  ways.  The  Venezuelan  Government,  in 
determination  to  "sow  the  petroleum",  and  the  Vene- 
lau  people  in  supporting  this  policy  have  set  a  worthy 
tuple  for  all  others  ami  have  set  the  most  persuasive 
niple  of  all — success. 

"i/  and  Colombia 

)ur  program  of  technical  cooperation  in  Peru 
lie  of  our  oldest  and  most  successful;  it  is  ver- 
My  a  model  program  which  is  pointed  to  with 
at  pride  by  Peruvians  and  Americans  alike. 
the  field  of  agriculture,  programs  cover  re- 
reh  throughout  the  Peruvian  Amazon  Basin, 
'ration  of  an  extension  service,  insect  and  pest 
itrol  campaign?,  farm  irrigation,  soil  conserva- 
n,  livestock  demonstration  and  breeding  farms, 
iration  of  a  machinery  pool,  and  so  on.  The 
ilth.  welfare,  and  housing  programs  include 
■ration  of  health  centers,  hospitals,  dispensaries 
1  posts  in  the  jungle,  an  industrial  hygiene 
)gram,  yellow  fever  control,  nutrition  program, 
1  vital  statistics  assistance.  The  effects  of  the 
roerative  education  program  are  nation-wide, 
[n  addition,  Peruvian  technicians  are  coming 
the  United  States  in  large  numbers  to  receive 
scialized  training  which  will  equip  them  for 
ire  responsible  positions  on  their  return  to  Peru, 
is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  here  that  Peru  itself 
its  the  largest  part  of  the  expense  of  this  pro- 
un  of  technical  cooperation,  as  do  other  coun- 
es  which  participate  in  this  type  of  program, 
ru  contributes  at  a  rate  greater  than  3  to  1  to 
!  amount  of  the  United  States  share. 
ITiis  enlightened  self-interest  on  the  part  of 
ru  is  also  evident  in  the  economic  and  financial 
:orms  which  have  been  instituted  in  the  past 
v  years.  The  new  Peruvian  mining  code  and  a 
•ently  promulgated  petroleum  law  have  been 
dely  acclaimed  as  just  and  reasonable  legisla- 
n.  both  to  insure  the  protection  of  Peru's  re- 
lrces  for  the  welfare  of  Peru's  people  and  to 
:ract  the  huge  amounts  of  investment  capital 
ry  to  finance  such  development.  The  elimi- 
tion  of  import  restrictions  and  virtual  abolition 
all  exchange  controls  have  proved  highly  bene- 
ial  to  the  national  economy. 
In  that  connection,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
portunity  to  pay  tribute  here  in  Palo  Alto  to 
)  work  of  Julius  Klein,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
y  of  Commerce,  who  for  several  years  has 
ided  the  Klein  Mission  in  Peru.  A  wise  corni- 
er and  helpful  friend  to  Peru,  Mr.  Klein  is  an 
miple  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  of  highest 
iber  who  are  taking  part  in  cooperative  en- 


deavors with  the  governments  of  Latin  America. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  a  comprehensive 
and  integrated  program  for  nation-wide  develop- 
ment is  offered  in  the  case  of  Colombia.  In 
1949-50  the  World  Bank  sponsored  the  Currie  Eco- 
nomic Mission  to  Colombia  to  formulate  a  develop- 
ment program.  The  analyses  and  recommenda- 
tions of  this  mission  covered  all  phases  of  national 
development — agriculture,  industry,  transporta- 
tion, power,  public  health,  housing,  public  finance, 
and  fiscal  policy,  etc.,  and  led  to  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Government  of  Colombia  of  an  Eco- 
nomic Development  Commission.  That  Commis- 
sion is  now  operating  actively  and  effectively  in 
implementation  of  the  proposed  program,  most  of 
which  is  planned  for  execution  over  the  5-year 
period,  1951-55. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  physical  and 
social  betterment  of  Colombia  by  our  technical- 
assistance  program  is  the  national  school  of  nurs- 
ing, established  in  1943  with  the  collaboration  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  now  considered 
one  of  the  best  in  all  Latin  America.  An  interest- 
ing example  of  the  self-help  nature  of  the  Point 
Four  Program  is  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  co- 
operative health  and  sanitation  program  in  1942 
in  Colombia,  the  United  States  bore  63  percent  of 
its  cost  whereas  our  share  of  the  cost  is  now  only 
10  percent. 

Nationalistic  Pressures  in  Latin  America 

The  social  discontent  and  ferment  mentioned 
earlier  in  these  remarks  as  characteristic  of  Latin 
American  life  today  often  result  in  pressures 
which  directly  affect  the  orderly  and  sound  de- 
velopment of  national  economies.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  undeniable  that  the  siren  song  of 
extreme  nationalism,  as  distinguished  from  the 
love  of  one's  homeland  by  the  true  patriot,  exerts 
potent  influence  in  Latin  America  today.  In  the 
unsettled  social  conditions  of  today  this  type  of 
nationalism  has  in  many  cases  become  interwoven 
with  the  urge  for  social  and  economic  betterment, 
and  its  adherents  associate  the  former  dominance 
of  foreign  companies  with  the  period  of  static 
economic  life.  It  is  but  a  short  step  to  the  charge 
that  all  foreign  investment  comes  but  to  exploit 
and  that  the  country's  riches  must  be  guarded  at 
all  costs  against  the  "colonial-minded"  foreigner — 
even  at  the  cost  of  not  having  them  developed  at 
all.  This  doctrine  is  attractive  for  demagogic 
purposes;  it  also  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  Communists  to  combine  with  extreme 
nationalists  to  exploit  and  organize  nationalistic 
aspirations  into  political  pressures.  The  tragedy 
of  extreme  nationalism  is  that  its  practices  close 
the  door  to  outside  help  through  unrealistic  laws 
and  retard  the  very  economic  development  which 
it  professes  to  promote.  Naturally,  such  happen- 
ings do  not  bring  unhappiness  to  the  Communists 
and  often  serve  their  disruptive  ends. 
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In  approaching  the  subject  of  economic  develop- 
ment we  have  consistently  stressed  to  our  Latin 
American  friends  that  the  rate  of  their  economic 
growth  must  depend  primarily  on  their  own 
efforts.  Our  Secretary  of  State  has  aptly  re- 
marked that  U.S.  assistance  can  only  be  effective 
when  it  is  the  one  missing  component  of  a  situation 
otherwise  favorable  to  economic  and  political 
progress.  In  sum,  if  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have  the  will  to  adopt  the  necessary  internal 
measures  and  to  create  a  favorable  climate  for 
investment,  then  the  United  States  is  ready  to 
extend  desired  assistance  in  economic  development. 

For  the  United  States  alone  cannot  and  should 
not  determine  the  state  of  relations  between  it  and 
another  country.  It  takes  two  to  make  relations. 
Cooperation  should  beget  cooperation,  and  there 
is  no  substitute  for  mutual  understanding  and 
mutual  respect.  Good  relations  are  a  joint  respon- 
sibility and  there  is  reciprocity  in  obligations. 

I  have  discussed  in  some  detail  this  evening  the 
various  aspects,  both  public  and  private,  of  this 
country's  cooperation  programs  with  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  other  American  Republics.  I  have  dis- 
cussed these  programs  in  a  desire  to  emphasize 
their  permanent  and  continuing  nature,  in  con- 
trast to  the  emergency  nature  of  many  of  our  activ- 


ities in  Asia  and  Europe  which  are  i  .  J  y  t 

rected  against  immediate  and  specific  threats  1 
our  national  security  and,  incidentally,  to  the  seel 
rity  of  Latin  America.    I  have  sought  to  she! 
that,  notwithstanding  the  clear  and  present  dai 
gers  on  the  farther  international  horizon-.   0 
peaceful  cooperation  toward  a  better  life  in  thl 
hemisphere  has  not  hieen  merely  maintained  bl 
greatly  increased  and  intensified  in  recent  yeaJ 
And  I  would  urge  on  those  who  tend  to  take  a  pe 
simistic  view  of  the  present  a  sense  of  historici 
perspective.     George  Kennan,  our  Ambassador 
Moscow,  has  cautioned  that  there  is  in  the  fie 
of  foreign  affairs  generally  a  great  time  lag  1. 
tween  cause  and  effect  in  major  developments, 
almost  any  direction,  we  may  look  back  in  Lat 
America  no  farther  than  20  or  25  years  and  cor 
pare  those  times  with  today  to  note  the  gre 
strides  made  and  the  genuine  improvement  in  t] 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  oth 
republics  with  which  we  share  this  hemisphere. 
Let  us  continue  to  build  and  strengthen  tb 
great  structure  of  pan- Americanism  on  which  sut 
labor  and  devotion  has  been  lavished  through  i 
years  since  Simon  Bolivar  dreamed  his  dreai 
Let  us  go  forward  in  community  of  spirit  ai 
unity  of  purpose. 


Defense  Sites  Negotiations  Between  the  United  States 
and  Panama,  1936-1948 

by  Almon  R.  Wright 


In  the  autumn  of  1933  the  President  of  Panama, 
Harmodio  Arias,  arrived  in  Washington  to  lay 
before  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  an  outline 
of  grievances  and  a  list  of  remedial  measures  that 
would  bring  prosperity  to  Panama.  President 
Roosevelt  agreed  to  consider  what  could  be  done 
for  the  Isthmian  Republic. 

The  Panamanian  President  formulated  his 
agenda  in  21  points  based  upon  the  principle  of 
administering  the  Canal  Zone  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  and  protecting  the  Canal.  Upon  the 
foundation  of  this  formula  and  of  other  principles, 
diplomats  of  the  two  countries  began  negotiations 
culminating  in  a  series  of  conventions,  signed  on 
March  2,  1936,1  which  considerably  altered,  the  re- 
lations established  by  the  original  convention  of 
1903. 


1  For  summaries  of  these  conventions,  see  Bulletin  of 
July  29,  1939,  pp.  83-85  and  89. 


A  bilateral  approach  to  problems  concerniij 
the  Canal  displaced  many  of  the  older  grants 
one  party  to  the  other.  Thus  the  United  Stat 
renounced  its  obligation  to  guarantee  the  ind 
pendence  of  Panama.  It  relinquished  F'ananu 
grant,  made  in  perpetuity,  of  the 

use,  occupation,  and  control  of  lands  and  waters  in  ad 
tion  to  tliose  already  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit 
States  of  America  outside  of  the  zone  .  .  .  which  mi 
be  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  construction,  ma? 
tenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and  protection  of 
Panama  Canal  or  .  .  .  other  works. 

On  the  other  hand,  Panama  joined  the  Unit* 
States  as  a  partner  to  insure  to  both  countries  an 
to  all  the  world  the  benefits  of  the  Canal.  In  ti 
event  of  an  unforeseen  contingency,  the  two  cou 
tries  were  to  consult  together  and  agree  upon  sw 
measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  protect  it. 
Some  Washington   officials  feared   that  the 
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munciations  withdrew  from  the  United  States 
m  authority  necessary  to  maintain  and  protect 
L  great  water  highway,  The  need  for  addi- 
pnal  lands  and  waters,  how  e\  er,  appeared  remote 
1936,  for  statistics  indicated  that  the  capacity  of 
h>  locks  and  of  the  water  supply  was  by  no  means 
Ling  entirely    used.      Moreover,   the   new   agree- 

eiit  did  not  annul  the  provision  of  the  1903  con- 

Intion   which   permitted   the   use  of  lakes  and 

for  purposes  of  water  power,  navigation,  or 

iter  supply.     Some  apprehensions  also  existed 

nit   in   a   sudden  emergency  the  United  States 

find  its  hands  tied  by  the  necessity  of  obtain- 

g  Panama's  consent  for  military  measures.  Of- 
Eals  of  the  Department  of  State  felt  that  Pana- 
ji  had  already  given  consent  for  such  measures 
hen  it  obligated  itself  to  cooperate  to  protect 
le  Canal.  To  allay  any  fears  on  this  matter, 
Ipresentatives  of  the  two  countries  expressed 
loir  understanding,  in  notes  exchanged  in  1939, 
tat  the  United  States  need  not  await  the  results 
<  consultation  if  a  military  emergency  arose. 

In  two  other  renunciations,  the  United  States in- 
d  its  confidence  in  the  stability  and  coopera- 
le  spirit  of  the  Panamanian  Government.  The 
bht  to  intervene  in  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Pan- 
id  their  surrounding  territories  to  preserve 
Her  rested,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  1903 
invention,  upon  the  unilateral  judgment  of  the 
vnerican  authorities.  This  prerogative  now 
fcmed  unnecessary,  and  a  renunciation  of  it  ac- 
^rded  with  the  Convention  on  Rights  and  Duties 
(  States  adopted  at  the  Conference  of  American 
in  1933.  Among  the  provisions  of  that 
i reement,  which  was  endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  dele- 
tion, was  the  following :  "No  state  has  the  right 
t  intervene  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of 
£  other." 

Upon  the  basis  of  Panamanian  cooperation 
d  the  willingness  of  the  American  negotiators 

yield  the  right,  conferred  by  the  first  conven- 

n.    of    acquiring    property    from    individuals 

©ugh  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain.     It  was 

ieved  that,  should  the  owners  refuse  to  sell 
perty,  Panama  was  under  obligation  to  obtain 

through  this  method.  Thus,  from  the  formula 
t  President  Arias  advanced  in  1933,  that  the 

nal  Zone  should  be  administered  primarily  to 
cerate  and  protect  the  Canal,  evolved  the  renunci- 
tfons  of  the  1936  convention :  namely,  the  right 

I  acquire  lands  and  waters  outside  of  the  Zone,  the 
aranty  of  Panamanian  independence,  the  right 
intervene  to  preserve  order  in  Colon  and  Pan- 
ity,  and  the  use  of  eminent  domain  to  ac- 
<ire  property. 

The  General  Convention  of  1936  was  supple- 
1  by  two  special  conventions  dealing  with 
clio.  since  Panama  was  dissatisfied  with  the  uni- 
1  era]   character  of  the  existing  controls.     The 
036  agreement  substituted  cooperative  arrange- 
in  the  assignment  of  wave  frequencies  and 


in  licensing  radio  stations,  operators,  and  imports 
of  cert  a  i  n  essential  equipment.  The  United  States 
was  to  continue  to  handle  communications  involv- 
ing the  operation  and  defense  of  the  Canal,  but  it 
agreed  to  a  joint  control,  through  the  Radio  Boards 
of  each  country,  when  the  security  of  the  Republic 
or  of  the  Canal  Zone  was  threatened.  The  trans- 
fer of  t  he  t  wo  Navy  radio  stations  was  provided  in 
the  second  of  these  two  special  conventions. 

The  bilateral  approach  was  also  apparent  in  the 
fourth  of  the  conventions  signed  in  1936.  Ac- 
cording to  its  terms,  which  were  subjected  to  much 
modification  subsequently,  a  new  highway  was  to 
be  built  across  the  Isthmus.  A  large  part  of  it  was 
to  lie  outside  the  Canal  Zone  and  was  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  United  States  at  Panama's  expense. 

Progress  of  the  Conventions  in  the  U.S.  Senate 

After  the  four  conventions  were  signed,  they 
were  submitted  to  the  Panamanian  Assembly  and 
the  U.  S.  Senate  for  consideration.  A  decade 
earlier  the  latter  had  approved  a  new  treaty  only 
to  have  it  rejected  by  the  Assembly.  This  time, 
the  Panamanian  legislative  body  indicated  its 
approval  promptly  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  deliberated  at  much  greater  length.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  conducted  ex- 
tensive hearings,  particularly  on  the  effect  of  the 
agreement  on  the  Canal  defenses.  The  War  and 
Navy  Departments  had  reservations  about  the 
provisions  that  abrogated  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  order,  that  appeared  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  supplying  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  that  restricted  the  facility  in  obtaining  addi- 
tional land  and  water  rights  and  in  exercising 
control  over  them.  The  committee  satisfied  it- 
self, however,  that  the  agreements  would  not  im- 
pair the  power  to  defend  the  Canal  and  recom- 
mended them. 

The  Senate  consented  to  the  ratification  of  the 
General  Convention  and  the  convention  on  high- 
way  building  in  August  1939,  less  than  a  month 
before  war  came  to  Europe.  It  failed  to  approve 
the  agreement  on  radio  control.  The  agreement 
on  the  transfer  of  the  two  radio  stations  was  not 
ratified  by  the  President. 

In  1940  and  1941,  reports  of  the  activities  of  a 
Nazi  clique  in  Panama  and  the  possibility  of  attack 
by  large  numbers  of  aircraft  led  the  United  States 
to  seek  new  defensive  positions  from  which  an 
attack  on  the  Canal  might  be  defeated.  In  the 
first  phase  of  the  war,  the  Germans  employed  two 
methods  of  warfare  which  had  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  defense  of  the  Canal.  The  first  was 
the  use  of  "fifth  columns"  to  weaken  or  even  bring 
realignment  of  policy  within  a  country ;  the  second 
was  the  commitment  of  masses  of  airplanes  to 
deliver,  at  the  outset  of  war,  knockout  blows 
against  enemy  air  strength  and  strategic  points. 

The  fear  of  a  "fifth  column"  was  intensified 
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after  a  new  administration  took  office  in  Panama 
in  June  1940.  Among  the  official  associates  of 
President  Arnulfo  Arias  (brother  of  ex-President 
Harmodio  Arias)  were  a  number  of  individuals 
who  were  reported  to  be  sympathetic  with  the 
Nazi  cause.  The  administration's  treatment  of 
the  Panamanian  press  led  to  further  speculation 
and  suspicion.  The  pro-Allied  editor  of  one 
newspaper  was  deported;  a  columnist  critical 
of  dictators  was  dismissed  from  the  staff  of  an- 
other. A  third  paper,  openly  pro-Nazi,  was 
reportedly  printed  by  the  presses  of  the  admin- 
istration party.  The  official  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  proclaimed  as  one  of  neutrality, 
but  the  local  Axis  legations  were  said  to  control 
the  handling  of  mail.  When  the  anti-Jewish 
policy  was  in  full  swing  in  Germany,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  German  population  of  the  Isthmus 
which  could  not  be  attributed  entirely  to  an  influx 
of  refugees.  German  and  Italian  nationals  were 
able  to  obtain  provisional  naturalization  with  ease, 
and  they  enjoyed  the  protection  of  citizenship 
while  under  no  obligation  to  complete  the  natural- 
izing process. 

U.S.  Invokes  Provisions  of  1936  Convention 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the  United  States 
found  it  necessary  to  request  of  Panama  the  co- 
operation in  defending  the  Canal  which  was  stipu- 
lated in  the  convention  of  1936.  The  threat  of  air 
attack  required  new  lands  in  Panama  for  the 
defense  of  the  Canal,  in  addition  to  those  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  United  States. 

A  large  tract,  the  Rio  Hato  area,  had  previously 
been  leased  by  the  American  Army  from  a  private 
agricultural  firm  and  a  large  air  base  was  being 
built  _  there  when,  in  October  1940,  Ambassador 
William  Dawson  initiated  negotiations  to  take 
over  71  additional  defense  sites.  These  sites  fell 
into  five  categories,  of  which  four  were  directly 
concerned  with  air  warfare  and  the  fifth  with 
highway  connections  among  the  other  four.  In 
the  first  group  were  the  emergency  landing  fields — 
temporary  runways  that  could  be  maintained  by 
civilian  labor.  The  second  group  consisted  of 
auxiliary  landing  fields  manned  by  small  groups 
of  military  personnel  and  provided  with  readily 
expansible  equipment.  Mechanical  aircraft-warn- 
ing stations  at  points  somewhat  more  distant  from 
the  Canal  Zone  made  up  the  third  group  of  defense 
sites.  The  fourth  group  of  sites,  comprising 
nearly  half  of  the  area  desired,  were  small  plots 
of  ground  for  searchlights. 

Ambassador  Dawson's  presentation  of  the  prob- 
lem early  in  November  1940  was  not  favorably 
received.  President  Arias  pointed  out  that  the 
establishment  of  many  dispersed  sites  would 
create  military  objectives  throughout  the  Republic 
subject  to  bombardment  by  an  enemy.  The  con- 
necting of  the  sites  by  military  highways  would 


not  be  a  blessing,  he  asserted,  for  thi 
multiply  the  problems  of  controlling  smuggli 
He  suggested  that  the  leases  extend  only  For 

period  of  a  presidential  term  and  that  Pana 
retain  criminal  jurisdiction  over  person!  on 
sites  with  the  exception  of  military  personnel, 

Panama  Requests  Extensive  Concessions 

Several  weeks  later  the  Panamanian  Mini 
of  Foreign  Relations  began  conversations  oi 
long  series  of  proposed  additional  conditions, 
stipulated  the  details  as  to  the  location  of 
connecting  roads,  their  construction  specificatic 
and  their  unrestricted  use  by  Panamanians, 
the  descriptions  of  the  size  of  peacetime  garris 
for  the  defense  sites,  he  rejected  the  word  " 
proximately"  and  substituted  "maximum." 
initiate  on-the-ground  proceedings,  he  propo 
the  creation  of  a  mixed  commission  to  investig 
the  titles  to  the  sites,  produce  studies,  take  phc 
graphs,  and  make  recommendations.  Finally, 
indicated  that  monetary  compensation  must 
given  priority  of  discussion  over  other  conside 
tions. 

Other  matters  were  actually  taken  up,  howe^ 
before  the  rental  rate  was  fixed.     At  Washingtl 
in  January  1941,  Ambassador  Carlos  N.  B 
presented  a  formidable  list  of  12  public  wo 
projects   and    other   concessions   which   Pana 
requested  as  compensation.     The  item  calling  i 
the  transfer  of  the  water  and  sewer  system  I 
Colon  and   Panama  City  to  Panama  presenfl 
many  complications,  for  it  involved  considerat 
of    such    matters    as    water   rates,    amortizat 
charges,    street   maintenance,    and    repair   co: 
Panama  also  wanted  the  Panama  Railroad  Cc 
pany  to  turn  over  any  properties  not  directly  c» 
cerned  with  the  operation  of  the  Canal  and  rs 
road,  and  to  arrange  to  move  its  railroad  stat: 
in  Panama  City  to  another  site  so  as  to  permit 
beautification  of  the  city.    Ambassador  Brin  p  I 
posed  two  other  public  works  projects :  a  bricl 
across  or  a  tunnel  under  the  Canal  to  eliminl 
dependence  upon  the  ferry  service,  and  a  militfl 
road,  financed  by  the  United  States,  to  conni 
Chorrera  and  the  base  at  Rio  Hato. 

The  Ambassador's  list  included  items  in  II 
public  utilities  field :  recourse  to  electric  po"« 
from  the  surplus  produced  from  the  Alhajul 
Dam  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  kilowatt  hour,  al 
aid  in  locating  gasoline  and  oil  tanks  near  Balbl 
Panama  renewed  its  request  that  the  Jamaicl 
laborers  and  their  families  be  repatriated  and  tlj 
no  further  immigration  of  these  peojde  of 
Negro  race  be  permitted. 

President  Arias,  recalling,  perhaps,  the  succ 
of   his   brother's   direct  approach   to   Presid< 
Roosevelt  in  1933,  and  perhaps  his  own  meeti 
with  him  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Tuscaloosa  asl 
passed  through  the  Canal  in  1940,  had  instrucM 
Ambassador  Brin  to  carry  his  appeal  directly  I 
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resident  Roosevelt     The  Ambassador  was  re- 
eved instead  by  Under  Secretary  Sumner  Welles, 
•ho  conveyed  to  him  the  attitude* of  the  President, 
'he  latter  held:  first,  that,  in  view  of  the  explicit 
■ligations  of  the  1936  convent  ion.  Panama  should 
irn  over  the  necessary  sites  to  the  Canal  Zone 
Ethorities;    second,    that    these    defense    areas 
pou Id  be  transferred  speedily  because  the  world 
ituation  was  grave  :  and  third,  that  when  Panama 
[ad  complied,  the  United  States  would  then  be 
filling  to  consider  the  Ambassador's  proposals, 
'he  Under  Secretary  observed  that  an  intolerable 
tuation  would  arise  if  every  new  Panamanian 
■ministration  demanded  new  and  expensive  con- 
ns as  a  price  for  observing  its  treaty  obliga- 
ons.     He  rejected  the  Panamanian  contention 
lat  the  additional  proposals  were  to  be  regarded 
3  compensation  for  the  defense  sites. 
In  Panama  during  those  first  weeks  of  1941, 
hile  Ambassador  Dawson  used  every  opportunity 
p  emphasize  the  need  for  a  speedy  agreement,  his 
jfforts  were  none  too  successful.     On  March  6 
President   Arias  announced   that  the  American 
(.rmy  authorities  were  empowered  to  begin  con- 
•miction  on  one  of  the  defense  sites.     He  stated 
Jirther  that  these  sites  would  be  turned  over  for 
le  duration  of  the  European  conflict  only,  and 
lat  they  would  be  evacuated  upon  its  termination. 
The    announcement    was    made    without    the 
aowledge    (much   less   the   agreement)    of  the 
merican  Ambassador.   Nevertheless,  the  military 
ithorities  accepted  the  statement  as  sufficient 
istification  for  immediate  utilization  of  the  sites. 
he  occupation  was  accomplished  by  April  3,  but 
was  then  too  late  for  the  Army  to  make  much 
Badway  on  construction  before  the  start  of  the 
riny  season. 

irect  Negotiations  Between  the  U.S.  and  Panama 

To  the  Government  at  Washington  the  all-im- 
Drtant  consideration  was  the  strengthening  of 
le  Canal  defenses  as  speedily  as  possible.  Hence, 
ter  the  Army  was  in  a  position  to  install  the 
arning  stations  and  searchlight  batteries  and  to 
rild  the  airfields,  negotiations  on  Panama's  de- 
ands  proceeded  without  the  pressure  of  military 
jcessity.  In  May,  Ambassador  Brin  was  in- 
irmed  that  the  United  States  was  willing  to 
ansfer  the  water  and  sewer  systems  of  Colon 
id  Panama  City  and  to  supply  water  at  the  Zone 
nndary,  provided  Panama  would  agree  to  main- 
in  existing  sanitary  standards  and  continue  the 
lyments  on  the  unamortized  part  of  the  original 
st  of  the  installations.  Further,  the  United 
ates  would  transfer  those  lands  of  the  Panama 
ailroad  Company  not  needed  for  the  operation 
:  the  Canal  and  railroad  and  move  its  railroad 
ation  in  Panama  City  to  a  new  site.  On  the 
her  hand,  it  was  made  clear  that  these  conces- 
ons  were  contingent  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  sat- 
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i> factory  arrangement  on  the  tenure  and  juris- 
diction over  the  new  defense  sites. 

In  reply  to  these  proposals,  Panama  launched 
a  counter  program  and  dispatched  its  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations,  Raul  de  Roux,  to  Washington 
to  undertake  negotiations  with  Under  Secretary 
Welles  and  to  discuss  with  him  the  whole  field  of 
United  States-Panama  relations. 

Minister  de  Roux  invoked  article  10  of  the  1936 
convention,  which  called  for  consultation  between 
the  two  countries  in  the  event  of  an  international 
conflagration  or  threat  of  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  rejected  as  inapplicable  article  2  of  that  treaty 
under  which  Panama  agreed  to  join  the  United 
States  in  taking  measures  to  protect  the  Canal  if 
an  unforeseen  contingency  arose.  A  second  major 
difference  of  opinion  concerned  the  termination 
date  of  the  Army's  occupation  of  the  defense  sites. 
De  Roux  reiterated  the  position  of  his  chief  that 
the  sites  should  revert  to  Panama  when  the  Euro- 
pean conflagration  was  brought  to  a  close,  but 
Welles  argued — prophetically — that  "a  treaty  of 
peace  theoretically  ending  the  present  'European 
conflagration'  might  not  mean  the  removal  of  the 
danger.  .  .  ."  The  Under  Secretary  was  not  in  a 
position  to  accept  the  Panamanian  proposals  to 
limit  the  size  of  American  garrisons  or  to  allow 
Panamanian  nationals  to  use  the  auxiliary  air- 
fields. 

The  Minister  suggested  that  the  United  States 
pay  a  rental  for  the  occupied  areas  computed  on 
the  basis  of  $4,000  a  hectare  annually.  At  first 
officials  of  the  Department  of  State  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  this  was  a  serious  proposal; 
they  thought  the  sum  of  $4,000  had  been  stipulated 
through  error.  At  this  rate,  the  Rio  Hato  area 
would  have  cost  the  United  States  $30,000,000  an- 
nually, whereas  the  Army  was  then  paying  the 
owner  $2,400  annually  and  held  an  option  to  pur- 
chase the  tract  for  $140,000. 

On  these  issues — the  applicability  of  the  1936 
convention,  the  termination  date  of  the  occupation 
of  the  sites,  the  size  of  the  garrisons,  the  use  of  the 
airfields,  and  the  amount  of  rental — there  was  to 
be  no  meeting  of  minds  with  the  Panamanian 
administration  then  in  office. 

The  Panamanian  Minister  included  on  his 
agenda  discussions  not  only  of  these  military  proj- 
ects but  also  of  the  12  additional  projects  that  Am- 
bassador Brin  had  presented.  He  claimed  that  the 
payments  made  by  Panamanians  for  the  water  they 
had  consumed  had  also  covered  the  construction 
costs  of  the  water  and  sewer  systems.  Therefore, 
he  contended,  these  systems  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  Panama,  without  any  liability  for  amorti- 
zation charges.  To  Welles'  suggestion  that  a 
study  of  this  matter  be  made  from  the  accounting 
books  of  the  Canal  Zone,  he  replied  that  such  a 
step  would  require  too  much  time.  De  Roux  ad- 
vanced a  coupon-and-tax  plan  to  limit  the  clientele 
of  the  commissaries  and  to  equalize  prices.    Welles 
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contended  that  the  method  of  hearing  complaints, 
as  prescribed  in  the  General  Convention  of  1936, 
should  be  given  a  trial.  The  Panamanian  replied 
that  this  method  was  not  feasible  because  of  the 
great  number  of  contraband  cases. 

Breakdown  of  Negotiations 

When  it  was  apparent  that  little  progress  was 
to  be  expected  in  the  negotiations,  the  official  Pan- 
amanian Government  newspaper  published  a  pes- 
simistic commentary  by  President  Arias.  He  ex- 
pressed a  hope  for  President  Roosevelt's  interven- 
tion in  the  negotiations.  A  few  days  later,  in  a 
final  conference  with  de  Roux,  Welles,  with  a 
fresh  authorization  from  the  President,  said  to  the 
Minister : 

I  have  received  from  President  Roosevelt  a  personal 
commission  to  express  categorically  to  the  Government  of 
Panama  .  .  .  that  the  President  has  from  the  beginning 
been  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  present  conversa- 
tions .  .  .  and  that  the  views  which  I  have  expressed  or 
will  express  fully  represent  those  of  the  President. 

The  Under  Secretary  was  just  about  to  present 
the  concessions  that  his  Government  was  ready  to 
offer  when,  unexpectedly,  the  Panamanian  Min- 
ister announced  that  he  had  decided  to  leave  Wash- 
ington the  following  day. 

The  Minister  did  not,  however,  intend  his  abrupt 
departure  to  terminate  the  negotiations  with  the 
United  States.  He  appears  to  have  contemplated 
a  resumption  of  conversations  with  the  American 
Ambassador  in  Panama  and  a  continued  effort 
by  Ambassador  Brin  in  Washington  to  reach  an 
agreement.  Further  negotiations  did  take  place, 
but  no  substantial  progress  was  made  during  the 
period  of  the  Arias  regime. 

The  stalemate  was  broken  when  Ricardo  Adolf  o 
de  la  Guardia  became  President  on  October  1, 
1941.  There  were  rumors  that  the  United  States 
had  exerted  pressure  in  the  Panamanian  elections, 
in  view  of  the  trend  of  the  negotiations,  but  Sec- 
retary of  State  Cordell  Hull  issued  a  statement 
deploring  such  reports.  "I  state  clearly  and 
categorically  for  the  record,"  he  said,  "that  the 
United  States  Government  has  had  no  connection, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  the  recent  governmental 
changes  in  the  Republic  of  Panama."  2 

The  new  President  announced  his  willingness 
to  collaborate  with  the  United  States,  but  the  final 
terms  of  agreement  were  not  announced  for  7 
months  after  his  elevation  to  power.3  Although 
President  de  la  Guardia,  like  his  predecessor,  op- 
posed a  reference  to  the  mutual  obligation  of  the 
two  countries  to  defend  the  Canal,  as  set  forth  in 
article  2  of  the  1936  convention,  the  delay  in  con- 
cluding the  negotiations  was  not  due  to  any  major 
differences  of  opinion. 


2  Bulletin  of  Oct.  18,  1041,  p.  293. 

3  For  text  of  this  agreement,  see  ibid.,  May  23,  1942,  pp. 
448-452. 


The  problem  of  determining  the  date  < 
the  occupation  of  defense  sites  was  to  cease  w*r 
solved  by  adoption  of  a  formula  whereby  tenui 
would   terminate   one   year   after   the   definitil 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed.     Panama  yielded  1 
the  Army's  needs  concerning  the  airfields   ani 
jurisdiction  over  civilian  and  military  personnel 
The  highway  construction   was  left  to  militarJ 
authorities,  but  the  responsibility  for  maintenance 
was  laid  upon  Panama  with  sustaining  U.S.  hell 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  cost.     The  t\\ 
countries  agreed  upon  a  rental  of  $50  a  hectaij 
for  the  defense  sites,  excepting  Rio  Hato.     Thl 
tract  was  treated  separately,  and  the  rental  fixe 
for  it  was  a  flat  $10,000  a  year. 

Although  Minister  de  Roux  had  hastened  h 
departure  from  Washington  presumably  becaus 
he  felt  he  had  failed  to  achieve  his  objectives  in  h 
conversations  with  Under  Secretary  Welles,  i 
reality  he  had  succeeded  better  than  he  realized  i 
the  time.  In  the  final  terms  of  agreement  on  tl 
12  projects  considered,  the  United  States  accepte 
most  of  Panama's  requests.  Under  Secretaii 
Welles  agreed  to  all  Panama's  proposals  regardic 
the  sewer  and  water  system  of  Colon  and  Panan 
City.  These  properties,  together  with  the  pro] 
erties  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  n« 
needed  in  the  operation  of  the  Canal  and  railroa< 
were  transferred  free  of  cost.  The  Under  Seer; 
tary  also  favored  the  liquidation  of  the  loan  < 
$2,500,000,  obtained  by  Panama  from  the  Exporj 
Import  Bank  for  the  Chorrera-Rio  Hato  Higl; 
way.  These  three  provisions  involving  the  tran; 
fer  of  U.S.  property  were,  of  course,  agreed  upc 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Two  other  concessions  to  Panama  were  prospe 
tive  in  character:  construction  of  the  bridge  < 
tunnel  to  traverse  the  Canal  would  not  be  uncle 
taken  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  the  movir 
of  the  railroad  station  would  have  to  be  delay*; 
until  Panama  provided  another  convenient  sit 

De  Roux's  requests  concerning  electric  powt 
and  fuel  tanks  were  also  settled  to  the  advantaj' 
of  Panama.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  Stat 
could  not  meet  completely  his  demands  to  repatr 
ate  the  West  Indian  laborers  and  to  refrain  fro 
introducing  laborers  of  races  which  the  Pan 
manian  Constitution  held  to  be  objectionabl' 
However,  the  United  States  did  agree  to  fill  i' 
labor  needs  in  Panama,  as  far  as  practicable,  wil 
persons  whose  immigration  was  permitted  by  t 
Panamanian  Government  and  to  forbid  the  mov 
ment  from  the  Canal  Zone  into  Panama  of  thoj 
not  legally  qualified  to  enter. 

The  agreement  embodying  these  provisions  wj 
written  as  an  exchange  of  notes,  not  as  a  treaty  < 
convention.  When  the  provisions  calling  ft 
transfer  of  U.S.  property  were  presented  to  til 
Congress  for  approval,  there  were  criticisms  n 
only  of  substantive  matters  but  also  of  the  use  ■ 
an  executive  agreement — not  requiring  Sena) 
approval — instead  of  a  treaty  or  convention. 
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Tin'  clauses  transferring  t lie  water  and  sewer 
■etem  were  subjected  to  close  scrutiny,  since  there 
•as  the  possibility  that  the  standards  of  sanitation 
light  be  lowered  at  a  time  when  thousands  of 
jnerican  soldiers  were  passing  through  the 
'anal.  Already  under  consideration  was  a  type 
f  management  contract  leaving  the  ownership 
f  the  water  and  sewer  system  with  Panama  but 
being  its  operation  in  the  hands  of  American 
uthorities. 

upplemcntal  Conversations 

The  defense  sites  negotiation  was  supplemented 
j  conversations  on  closely  related  problems.    The 
nployment  policies  of  the  Canal  authorities  had 
een   the   subject   of   frequent   diplomatic   inter- 
In  the  hiring  of  laborers  and  technical 
ersonnel  for  the  Canal,  there  were  always  two 
anewhat  conflicting  considerations  :  the  necessity 
f  obtaining  efficient  labor  and  competent  skilled 
rorkers,   and   the   desirability   of  employing  as 
lany  Panamanians  as  feasible.     The  greatly  ex- 
panded  construction   activity  that  followed  the 
utbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  accentuated  the 
roblem.     It   was  further  complicated  by   Con- 
mal  stipulation,  in  connection  with  financial 
ppropriations,  that  skilled  positions  be  filled  by 
jnerican  citizens  only.     To  Panamanians,  par- 
icolarly,  this  action  appeared  discriminatory  and 
mtrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  1936  treaty, 
t   was.  therefore,  necessary  to  choose  between 
rganized  labor's  demands  that  Americans  have 
lance  at  jobs  in  the  Canal  area  and  adherence 
p  a  commitment  embodied  in  the  note  of  agree- 
ment exchanged  with  Panama  in  1936.     President 
ioosevelt  in  February  1940  asserted  his  determi- 
lation  to  uphold  the  latter,  and  pending  legisla- 
jon  was  modified  to  that  effect. 
Early  in  1940  the  "War  Department  was  con- 
•onted  with  the  problem  of  recruiting  sufficient 
bor  for  a  third  set  of  locks,  three  highway  proj- 
md  other  defense  works.    The  need  could 
it  possibly  be  met  from  the  Isthmus,  and  hence 
i  arrangement  was  made  with  the  United  King- 
jm  to  introduce  several  thousand  laborers  from 
unaica.     Although  assurances  were  given  that 
iese  laborers  would  be  housed  in  the  Canal  Zone 
id  would  be  repatriated  upon  discharge,  the 
itokesmen  for  Panama  expressed  profound  sur- 
mise and  disappointment.     They  said  they  had 
«n  given   to   understand  that  recruitment  of 
♦maicans  would  not  be  necessary. 
In  view  of  President  Roosevelt's  desire  to  respect 
[jinania's  ethnic  sensibilities,  efforts  were  made  to 
flcruit  laborers  from  other  countries  including 
lerto  Rico,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  and  Cuba, 
it  this  recruiting  was  not  very  successful.     It 
therefore,     found     necessary     to     import 
bpaicans. 
[During  the  war  period,  questions  relating  to 


employment  of  Panamanians  and  Jamaicans  were 
subordinated  to  the  necessities  of  the  times.  When 
the  Japanese  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Panama  ex- 
tended full  cooperation  by  rounding  up  German, 
Italian,  and  Japanese  aliens;  declared  war  upon 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States ;  and  collaborated 
with  the  U.S.  Navy  in  establishing  censorship  of 
postal  and  cable  communications. 

The  cooperative  approach  to  common  problems 
offered  some  difficulty  in  the  aviation  field.  Much 
of  the  regulation  of  aircraft  in  the  Canal  area  was 
under  the  authority  of  a  joint  Aviation  Board. 
Panama  altered  the  Board's  composition  from  a 
membership  of  three  from  each  country  to  one  in 
which  Panama  would  have  a  majority.  In  effect- 
ing the  change,  the  Arias  government  denounced, 
on  June  3,  1941,  the  1929  agreement  with  the 
United  States  under  which  the  Board  had  been 
organized.  In  reply  to  a  message  urging  a  con- 
tinuation of  friendly  consultation,  the  Pana- 
manian authorities  observed  that  the  naming  of 
an  American  citizen  to  the  Board  was  unconstitu- 
tional. They  suggested  the  creation  of  an  all- 
Panamanian  administrative  board  and  a  mixed 
commission  with  membership  from  both  countries, 
but  with  recommendation  powers  only.  Since 
there  was  little  hope  of  reconciling  the  divergent 
views  held  by  the  two  countries,  the  American 
Ambassador  allowed  the  question  to  subside. 
Later,  under  the  De  la  Guardia  regime,  Panama 
adopted  the  air  traffic  rules  of  the  United  States 
and  permitted  American  military  planes  to  use 
the  national  airport  at  Punta  Paitilla. 

Panamanian  opposition  to  control  of  Isthmian 
commercial  aviation  by  Canal  Zone  authorities  was 
not  limited,  however,  to  the  Arias  government. 
Courts  of  the  Republic  in  1939  and  again  in  1944 
upheld  the  theory  of  Panamanian  sovereignty  in 
the  air  and  the  doctrine  that  commercial  aviation 
was  not  connected  with  operation  and  defense  of 
the  Canal.  The  successors  of  Arias  were  inter- 
ested in  promoting  a  new  national  airport  for 
Panama  and  in  developing  trained  personnel  to 
manage  and  operate  commercial  planes.  The 
United  States  encouraged  these  objectives  and 
provided  scholarships  which  enabled  qualified 
students  to  obtain  schooling  in  American  universi- 
ties and  technical  institutions. 


Re-emergence  of  Defense  Sites  Problem 

With  the  end  of  hostilities  in  Europe  and  the 
Far  East,  the  defense  sites  problem  came  more 
sharply  into  focus.  U.S.  military  authorities  had 
pursued  a  policy  of  releasing  the  sites  when  they 
were  no  longer  useful.  At  the  time  of  the  Japa- 
nese surrender,  55  of  these  sites  on  which  the 
United  States  had  made  improvements  valued  at 
a  total  of  about  $400,000  had  been  returned  to 
Panama.    By  July  1947,  when  a  new  agreement 
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seemed  to  be  forthcoming,  98  sites  had  been  re- 
turned and  only  30  remained  in  U.S.  hands. 

On  October  31,  1945,  the  Constitutional  Assem- 
bly summoned  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations, 
Ricardo  Alfaro,  to  appear  before  it  and  provide 
information  regarding  the  termination  of  Ameri- 
can occupation  of  the  sites.  Alfaro  interpreted 
the  words  "one  year  after  the  signing  of  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace,"  which  was  the  stipulation  on 
this  point  in  the  1942  agreement,  to  mean  one  year 
after  the  signing  of  the  Japanese  surrender  docu- 
ment on  the  U.S.S.  Missouri.  This  was  not  an  in- 
terpretation to  which  the  United  States  could  sub- 
scribe, and  it  was  one  which  had  been  rejected  by 
Under  Secretary  Welles  during  the  negotiations  in 

1941  and  1942.  On  June  4,  1941,  Welles  had  in- 
formed the  Foreign  Minister  that  the  sites  were 
requested  "for  the  period  which  the  United  States 
considers  them  indispensable  for  the  protection 
of  the  Canal  and  .  .  .  they  will  revert  to  Panama 
when  the  present  emergency  is  past."  At  no  time 
did  the  United  States  regard  the  military  surren- 
der as  a  "definitive"  peace  treaty.  In  the  Isthmian 
Republic,  however,  the  Alfaro  interpretation 
gained  credence,  so  that  on  September  2, 1946,  the 
General  Assembly  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
sites  should  be  returned  since  the  term  of  occupa- 
tion had  expired. 

In  the  meantime,  negotiators  of  the  two  coun- 
tries had  begun  a  series  of  conversations  which 
were  not  concluded  until  an  agreement  was  signed 
on  December  10, 1947.  From  the  outset  there  had 
been  a  tacit  understanding  that  defense  of  the 
Canal  required  U.S.  retention  of  some  of  the  sites, 
but  differences  of  opinion  had  developed  not  only 
on  the  date  of  terminating  the  occupation  but  also 
on  nearly  every  other  consideration  pertaining  to 
the  general  question.  The  initial  position  of  Pan- 
ama, as  conveyed  in  October  1946,  contemplated 
a  declaration  that  the  1942  agreement  was  no 
longer  in  effect  and  provisions  for  joint  operation 
of  the  sites,  for  retention  by  Panama  of  sover- 
eignty and  jurisdiction,  for  maintenance  of  the 

1942  rent  level,  and  for  a  tenure  of  one  year  subject 
to  renewal. 

Although  the  Panamanians  contended  that  a 
new  agreement  should  declare  the  termination  of 
the  old  one,  the  American  Ambassador  refused  to 
acquiesce,  and  in  the  draft  treaty  of  1947  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  1942  pact.  Various  forms 
of  joint  control  of  the  sites  were  discussed,  but 
the  War  Department  was  adamant  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  defense  of  the  Canal  must  not  rest  upon 
divided  authority  and  responsibility.  The  1936 
convention  had  been  specific  regarding  the  joint 
responsibility  of  the  two  countries  to  protect  the 
Canal. 

Actually,  Panama  did  not  appear  to  question 
practical  U.S.  military  authority  over  the  sites 
but  was  apparently  seeking  a  legal  basis  of  joint 
authority.  In  reaching  an  agreement  on  this  ques- 
tion, the  negotiators  provided  for  a  joint  commis- 


sion to  consult  on  the  use  of  the  sites,  while  at  t, 
same  time  leaving  full  military,  technical,  ail 
economic  responsibility  with  the  United  Statu 
Panama's  contention  that  it  should  participate! 
deciding  which  sites  were  to  be  continued  an 
which  dismantled  was  resolved  by  the  attachmq 
to  the  agreement  of  a  list  in  which  each  sit'-  w; 
described  and  the  length  of  occupation  stipulate 
Panama's  sovereignty  over  the  sites  and  the  a 
space  above  them  and  its  jurisdiction  in  civil  ail 
criminal  cases  were  affirmed,  but  at  the  same  till 
the  negotiators  agreed  that  the  United  Stall 
should  exercise  jurisdiction  over  its  own  civiliJ 
and  military  personnel  and  over  cases,  exceptiJ 
those  involving  Panamanians,  where  security  | 
the  Canal  was  involved. 


Future  Occupation  of  the  Defense  Sites 

A  wide  gap  appeared  between  the  opinions  ] 
representatives  of  the  two  countries  as  to  ti 
length  of  future  occupation  of  the  sites.  The  U.I 
military  authorities  preferred  long-term  lea&j 
particularly  for  the  Rio  Hato  area,  where  th] 
contemplated  the  erection  of  permanent  building 
On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  the  United  Statj 
was  proposing  a  30-year  maximum  and  10-ye* 
minimum  tenure,  while  Panama  would  have  lb 
ited  tenure  to  10  years  with  a  minimum  of  2  oil 
years,  the  maximum  in  both  cases  applying  to  1 1 
Rio  Hato  area.  The  final  compromise  specifi: 
10  years  for  the  occupation  of  this  largest  I 
the  sites,  subject  to  renewal,  and  5  years  for  t] 
remaining  12  sites. 

The  military  authorities  were  willing  to  pay  f  I 
these  areas  an  annual  rental  of  up  to  $50  a  hectad 
except  for  the  two  large  sites,  Rio  Hato  and  S . 
Jose.  The  Panamanian  negotiators,  howevc 
contended  that  there  was  no  reason  to  differentia  > 
between  sites.  The  Rio  Hato  site  had  cost  tjl 
United  States  $10,000  a  year  under  the  existi:; 
arrangement ;  under  the  Panamanian  formula  t » 
cost  would  have  been  $350,000  annually.  The  b> 
parties  settled  the  problem  by  establishing  thii 
rates :  one  for  the  Rio  Hato,  $10,750  annually;  oi 
for  the  San  Jose  site,  $15,000;  and  one  for  t« 
remaining  sites,  $17,250.  In  addition  to  this  si". 
of  $43,000  for  rent,  the  United  States  was  to  p ' 
$137,500  as  its  share  in  maintaining  the  roa> 
used  by  the  military  forces. 

In  previous  negotiations  of  this  type,  Panar 
had  presented  a  list  of  economic  grievances  $■ 
the  United  States  was  asked  to  correct  and  benef ; 
to  be  conceded.     In  this  instance,  Foreign  Mi 
ister  Alfaro  was  not  disposed  to  associate  the  ec- 
nomic  needs  of  his  country  with  the  defense  qui 
tion.    During  his  absence  in  February  1947,  ho 
ever,  the  Acting  Foreign  Minister  suggested  th  ■ 
Panama's  obligation  to  help  defend  the  Car 
should  be  balanced  by  a  U.S.  guaranty  to  provi' 
commercial  advantages.     Specifically,  he  want, 
the  United  States  to  build  the  highway  to  the  Cos 
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lean  border,  transfer  a  hospital  and  a  dock,  and 
[turn  Paitilla  Point  airport.  The  Department 
5  State  did  not  reject  these  suggestions  outright, 
It  it  did  indicate  that  no  conversations  would 

I  held  on  these  matters  until  the  defense-sites 
on  was  settled. 

Inamanian  Reaction  to  the  Final  Agreement 

The  continued  occupation  of  any  defense  sites 
1  U.S.  forces  was  vigorously  opposed  in  Panama 
rmy  months  before  the  signing  of  the  agreement 
(:    December    10,    19-17.     Powerful    newspaper 
Iticism    developed,    and    hostility    toward    the 
Stlement  appeared  even  within  the  President's 
1  family.     Foreign  Minister  Alfaro,  respon- 
se for  much  of  the  negotiation,  turned  against 
j  cement  the  day  before  it  was  signed.    The 
Iting  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  who  was 
rorablv  inclined  toward  the  agreement,  marched 
police  support  upon  the  University  in  an 
ceessful  attempt  to  arrest  an  offending  radio 
aadcaster.     Student  agitation  against  the  agree- 
nt  increased  to  the  point  of  violence,  and  idlers 
Communist    agitators    assisted    in    further 
pts  at  intimidation, 
t  was  therefore  in  an  atmosphere  of  extreme 
ision  that  the  Panamanian  Assembly  in  Decem- 
:  1947  came  to  deliberate  on  the  defense-sites 
peement.     A  committee  studied  the  document 
brought  in   a   favorable  report,  subject  to 
endments  that  altered  the  provisions  on  crimi- 
and  civil   jurisdiction,  tax  exemption,   and 
ation  of  the  occupation  of  Rio  Hato  and  in- 
c  ded  a  stipidation  terminating  the  1942  defense- 
n?s  agreement.     But  these  reservations,  which 
I  have  dissolved  most  of  the  opposition  in 
u  Assembly,  had  no  such  effect.    A  last-minute 
ilication  by  the  Department  of  State  that  it  was 
r  dy  to  discuss  economic  aid  to  Panama  likewise 
hi  no  effect.     Students  and  other  demonstrators 
ire  allowed  to  crowd  into  the  legislative  cham- 
lr.    When  the  President  of  the  Assembly  re- 
tired to  the  demonstrators  as  "ten  thousand  boys 
tv  li  knives,"  the  legislators  sought  police  protec- 
ts.   It  was  under  these  circumstances  that   a 
M    call    on    the    defense-sites    agreement    was 
■en.    It  was  unanimously  decided  to  reject  the 
»;-eement. 

py  mid- January  1948,  all  but  two  of  the  defense 
had  been  evacuated.  More  time  was  neces- 
■y  for  withdrawal  from  the  Rio  Hato  and  the 
fin  Jose  Island  areas  but  by  mid-February  this 
U  was  completed.  The  announcement  of  this 
f;t  by  the  two  Governments4  brought  to  a  close 
a  hapter — alternately  pacific  and  turbulent — in 
I  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Piama. 

*ifr.  Wright,  author  of  the  above  article  is  a 
'an  in  the  Division  of  Historical  Policy 
ch. 
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First  Meeting  of  Anzus  Council 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 1 

I  am  leaving  today  for  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Anzus  Council  in  Honolulu,  which  will  be  at- 
tended also  by  the  Ministers  for  External  Affairs 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  princi- 
pal purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  consider  matters 
concerning  the  implementation  of  the  Anzus 
Treaty  to  which  our  three  countries  are  parties  and 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  this 
Council.  Our  common  interests  and  relationships 
in  the  Pacific  will  be  reviewed  and  arrangements 
for  future  meetings  will  be  discussed. 

It  should  be  emphasized  again  that  the  Anzus 
Treaty  is  one  more  step  in  our  continuing  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  peace  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the 
world.  It  is  significant,  I  believe,  that  the  treaty 
opens  with  a  reaffirmation  of  faith  by  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States,  in  the  "pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  their  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  all 
peoples  and  all  Governments."  Our  discussions 
at  Honolulu  will  be  undertaken  and  carried  out 
in  that  spirit. 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

Press  release  595  dated  July  30 

I  can  give  you  a  few  details  of  this  forthcoming 
trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  delegation 
will  leave  Washington  on  the  morning  of  next 
Friday,  August  1  and  expects  to  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  during  the  afternoon.  We  expect  to 
take  off  again  on  Saturday  morning  and  arrive  in 
Honolulu  Saturday  afternoon.  That  will  get  us 
there  about  24  hours  before  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Conference  which  is  to  be  held  on  Monday, 
August  4. 

We  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  start 
back  again  on  Friday,  August  8,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  reaching  Washington  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  9 — Saturday,  the  9th. 

The  principal  advisers  who  will  be  with  me  at 
the  Conference  will  be  Ambassador  at  Large 
Jessup ;  Admiral  Arthur  William  Radford,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  the  Pacific,  who  will  be  the 
chief  military  adviser ;  George  Perkins,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  European  Affairs;  and  John  M. 
Allison,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs. 

The  principal  work  of  this  Conference  will  be 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  organization  of  the 
Council  and  the  functions  of  the  Council.  We  will 
take  up  various  political  and  military  matters 
affecting  our  common  relationships  in  the  Pacific. 
We  think  that  the  result  of  this  first  meeting  ought 
to  be  to  set  up  an  organization  which  will  provide 

1  Made  at  the  Washington  National  Airport  on  Aug.  1 
and  released  to  the  press  (No.  607)  on  the  same  date. 
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an  opportunity  for  closer  and  more  effective  gov- 
ernment-to-government relations  with  our  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  friends.  Of  course  all 
of  this  is  in  the  framework  of  the  treaty  which 
refers  to  these  efforts  as  "efforts  for  collective  de- 
fense for  the  preserving  of  peace  and  security 
pending  development  of  a  more  comprehensive 
system  of  regional  security  in  the  Pacific  area." 

U.S.  Delegation 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  created  by  the 
Security  Treaty  between  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  United  States,  which  entered  into  force 
on  April  29, 1952,  will  convene  at  Kanoehe,  Oahu, 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  on  August  4, 1952.  The  U.S. 
delegation  to  this  meeting  is  as  follows : 

Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State 

Philip  C.  Jessup,  Ambassador  at  Large 

John  M.  Allison,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 

Eastern  Affairs 
George  W.    Perkins,    Assistant    Secretary    of    State   for 

European  Affairs  . 

Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  U.S.N.,  Commander  in  Chief, 

Pacific  and  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet 
John  K.  Emmerson,   Planning  Adviser,  Bureau  of  Far 

Eastern  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Andrew   B.   Foster,   Deputy  Director,    Office   of   British 

Commonwealth     and    Northern    European    Affairs, 

Department  of  State 
It  is  expected  that  this  meeting  will  be  primarily 
devoted  to  matters  regarding  the  organization  and 
functions  of  the  Council.  In  addition,  representa- 
tives of  the  three  signatory  powers  will  review 
matters  affecting  their  common  relationships  in  the 
Pacific  area. 

Warren  Kelchner,  who  recently  retired  as  chief 
of  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  De- 
partment of  State,  has  been  designated  as  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  meeting. 


Death  of  Senator  Brien  McMahon 

Statement  oy  Secretary  Acheson 

Press  release  591  dated  July  28 

I  am  deeply  grieved  and  shocked  at  the  death 
of  Senator  Brien  McMahon  and  mourn  the  loss  of 
a  close  friend  and  colleague.  His  fellow  country- 
men have  long  benefited  from  his  valued  and  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  strength  and  welfare 
of  our  Nation  and  its  institutions. 

Senator  McMahon's  forward  looking  recom- 
mendations and  activities  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy,  in  which  he  specialized,  have  done  much 
to  insure  the  preeminent  place  of  our  Nation 
today  in  all  aspects  of  atomic  energy  development. 

All  of  us  in  the  State  Department  know  the 
major  role  that  he  has  played  in  furthering  our 
foreign  policy  and  maintaining  peace. 
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A  truly  wist;  and  outstanding  statesman  i 
been  lost  to  our  councils  of  state.  Brien  McMifl 
was  an  intense  patriot  who  pooceaood  btil 
courageous  heart  and  a  brilliant  mind  w)| 
worked  in  concert  to  further  the  interests  ofll 
fellow  men. 


' 


President  Ratifies 
Convention  with  Germany 

On  August  2  President  Truman  made  the  I 
lowing  statement  after  ratifying  the  ConvenM 
on  Relations  between  the  United  States,  the  Vrek 
Kingdom,  and  France  and  the  Federal  RepublM 
Germany,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Pt\ 
col:1 

With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senat 
have  today  ratified  the  convention  on  relatl 
between  the  three  powers  and  the  Federal 
public  of  Germany,  and  the  protocol  to  the  N< 
Atlantic  Treaty.    Ratification   of   these   ins 
ments  represents  the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  eff 
on  the  part  of  this  Government  to  establish  nor 
and  friendly  relations  between  the  United  St 
and  Germany.     Ratification  is  also  a  further 
toward  assuring  the  security  of  Western  Euil 
and  the  whole  North  Atlantic  area.     While 
United  States  is  the  first  nation  to  ratify  botl 
these  documents,  I  feel  certain  that  our  Eurod 
Allies,  realizing  the  importance  and  urgency 
these  measures  to  Western  Germany  and  the 
world,  will  join  in  expediting  approval  of] 
pacts  by  their  own  parliaments. 

In  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica  i 
of  the  convention  on  relations  with  the  Fedl 
Republic  of  Germany,  the  Senate  stated  its! 
terpretation  with  respect  to  constitutional  prj 
dures  as  referred  to  in  the  convention. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  this  interij 
tation  refers  only  to  internal  relationships  betwl 
the  component  parts  of  the  Government  of  i 
United  States,  and  does  not  in  any  way  affect  i 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  United  States 
other  signatory  states  under  the  convention  J 
any  of  the  related  conventions  or  agreemel 
Furthermore,  the  interpretation  does  not  in  i; 
way  lessen  the  determination  of  the  United  St  e 
to  carry  out  its  commitments. 

The  convention  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  gia 
to  the  President  any  new  legislative  authority,  J 
does  the  interpretation  adopted  by  the  Senate  a 
crease  or  diminish  the  powers  the  President  1( 
under  the  Constitution. 


1  For  a  summary  of  the  convention  and  text  of  ■» 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Protocol,  see  Bulletin  of  Juifl 
1952,  pp.  888  and  896. 

On  August  1  the  British  Parliament  approved  the  ■ 
vention  with  Germany  and  the  Nato  Protocol,  as  we  I 
the  agreement  establishing  the  European  Defense  (I 
munity. 

Department  of  State  Bull" 


jstria  Appeals  to  United  Nations  Members  for  Support 
Restoration  of  Sovereignty  and  Ending  of  Occupation 


July  51  the  Austrian  Charge  d' Affaires,  Dr. 
Ufried  Platzer,  presented  to  the  Department  of 
ite   a   m<  morandum   announcing   his   Govern- 
in  tent  ion  of  taking  to  the  United  Nations 
pha  far  the  conclusion  of  a  State  treaty  to  end 
npation  of  Austria  and  restore  its  national 
vereignly.     The  memorandum  is  to  be  delivered 
dU  states  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
Attached  to  the  memorandum  are  the  following 
nexes:  1)  List  of  International  Acts  Violated 
Germany  in  1938  Through  Her  Occupation  of 
istria;  2)  Statements  by  British  and  American 
nen  Concerning  the  Restoration  of  a  Free 
tstria;  3)  The  Reasons  for  Which  the  Continued 
cupation  of  Austria  is  Inconsistent  With  the 
inciples  of  International  Law,'  4)   Council  of 
■(  Ministers  Paris  Meeting — Agreement  on 
mtroverrial  Clauses  of  Austrian  State  Treaty — 
mmunique  of  June  20th,  191$  (see  Bulletin 
July  4.  1949,  p.  858);  5)  Losses  Incurred  by 
1  Through  the  Occupation;  6)  Draft  Treaty 
r  the  Re- Establishment  of  an  Independent  and 
•mocratic  Austria;  and  7)    Text  of  Proposed 
•iated  Treaty  for  Austria  Presented  by  the 
wernments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
ngdom,  and  France  to  the  Government  of  the 
Union  on  March  13,  1952   (Bulletin  of 
rr.2.'f.  195..'.  p.  449). 
Foil mcing  is  the  text  of  the  memorandum: 

MEMORANDUM 

"  tiik   Austrian   Federal  Government  Con- 
ine; the  Termination  of  the  Occupation 
if  Austria  and  the  Reestablishment  of  Her 
Full  Sovereignty 

The  Statute  of  the  Republic  of  Austria  is  based 
on  the  treaty  of  Saint-Germain. 

ria.  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations  in 
-0.  remained  a  member  until  her  forcible  occu- 
tion  by  Germany.  During  this  entire  period 
i-tria  loyally  cooperated  in  the  achievement  of 
e  aims  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  safeguard 
ace.  The  League  of  Nations,  on  the  other  hand, 
ire  than  once  aided  Austria  to  overcome  her 
onomic  and  social  difficulties. 

igust  11,   1952 
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For  the  maintenance  of  her  independence 
Austria,  being  only  a  small  country,  relied,  above 
all,  upon  Article  10  of  the  Covenant  wherein  the 
members  of  the  League  undertook  to  respect  and 
preserve  against  external  aggression  the  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence  of  all  mem- 
bers. However,  this  guaranty  did  not  prevent  the 
German  Reich  from  occupying  Austria  by  force 
of  arms  on  March  12th,  1938,  in  violation  of 
Article  80  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the 
Austro-German  agreement  of  July  11th,  1936,1  and 
in  complete  disregard  of  the  declaration  of  May 
21st,  1935,  by  which  Hitler  had  recognized  the 
inviolability  and  independence  of  the  Federal 
State  of  Austria.  Though  the  Government  of 
Austria  tried  to  the  very  end  to  induce  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  to  come  to  its  aid  against  the 
German  aggression,  the  members  did  not  make 
good  their  pledge  of  guaranty ;  instead  they  lodged 
notes  of  protest. 

Thus,  Austria  became  the  first  victim  of  Nazi- 
aggression.  (Annex  1 ;  list  of  agreements  violated 
by  Germany  in  1938  through  her  occupation  of 
Austria). 

However,  when  Germany  invaded  Poland  on 
September  1st,  1939,  thereby  unleashing  the  sec- 
ond world  war,  the  question  of  the  unlawful  oc- 
cupation of  Austria  by  Germany  was  reopened  by 
the  Allied  Powers.  British  and  American  states- 
men solemnly  announced  that  Austria  had  to  be 
liberated  from  the  German  yoke  and  restored  as 
a  sovereign  state  (Annex  2).  These  announce- 
ments made  on  various  occasions  finally  led  to  the 
Declaration  of  Moscow  signed  by  Great  Britain, 
the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  November  1st, 
1943.  (The  French  Committee  of  National  Lib- 
eration made  a  similar  declaration  in  Algiers  on 
November  16th,  1943.)  In  this  declaration  the 
governments  of  the  signatory  powers  expressed 
their  will  that  "Austria,  the  first  free  country  to 
fall  a  victim  to  Nazi  aggression,  shall  be  liberated 

1  For  text  of  this  agreement  and  for  documents  from  the 
archives  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  dealing  with  the 
annexation  of  Austria,  see  Documents  on  German.  Foreign 
Policy  1918-191)5.  From  Neurath  to  Ribbentrop  (Series 
D,  Vol.  I),  Department  of  State  publication  3277,  pp.  278- 
626. 
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from  German  domination."  They  regarded  "the 
annexation  imposed  upon  Austria  by  Germany 
on  March  15th,  1938,  as  null  and  void",  considered 
themselves  "as  in  no  way  bound  by  any  changes 
effected  in  Austria  since  that  date"  and  declared, 
"that  they  wished  to  see  re-established  a  free  and 
independent  Austria." 

By  their  announcements  made  during  the  war, 
and,  in  particular,  by  the  Moscow  Declaration  of 
November  1st,  1943,  the  Allied  Powers  (Great 
Britain,  the  U.S.A.,  the  Soviet  Union  and  France) 
have  also  recognized  the  existence  of  Austria  as  a 
separate  state.  Consequently?  after  the  liberation 
of  Austria  by  the  Allies,  this  problem  was  not 
mentioned  any  more  and  an  agreement  was  con- 
cluded on  July  4th,  1945,  (so-called  1st  control 
agreement)  on  the  establishment  of  the  Allied 
Control  system  which  will  function  in  Austria  un- 
til the  formation  of  a  freely  elected  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment recognized  by  the  four  powers. 

The  fact  that,  at  the  Potsdam  Conference,  (July 
17th  to  August  2nd,  1945)  the  four  Allied  Powers, 
while  discussing  the  termination  of  the  state  of 
war  and  the  conclusion  of  peace  treaties  with  Italy, 
Bulgaria,  Finland,  Hungary  and  Rumania,  did 
not  adopt  similar  decisions  with  regard  to  Austria, 
corresponded  entirely  to  the  then  prevailing  and 
repeatedly  corroborated  conception  of  the  Allies 
under  which  Austria,  as  a  state,  was  to  be  liberated, 
and  her  evacuation,  after  free  election  had  been 
held  and  a  free  Government  formed,  was  consid- 
ered as  a  matter  of  course  which  did  not  require 
the  conclusion  of  any  peace  treaty. 

An  occupation  of  Austrian  territory  by  the 
Allies  had  become  inevitable  during  the  war,  a 
war  aiming  at  the  annihilation  of  the  armed 
forces  of  Germany  and  also  at  the  restoration  of  a 
free  Austria.  Furthermore,  it  was  clear  to  every- 
one in  Austria  that  this  occupation  had  to  be 
maintained  for  some  time  after  the  liberation  in 
order  to  disarm  the  soldiers  of  the  Wehrmacht  sta- 
tioned on  Austrian  soil,  to  re-establish  public  or- 
der and  public  life  and  to  take  measures  for  the 
restoration,  without  disturbance,  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  Austria.  Temporary  occupations  of  a 
similar  character  had  become  necessary  in  the 
course  of  the  liberation  in  other  countries  such  as 
France  and  Belgium.  But  though  the  conditions 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Allied  troops  and  the  res- 
toration of  a  free  and  democratic  Austria,  i.e.  free 
elections,  formation  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  re-establishment  of  public  order,  had 
been  fulfilled  as  early  as  November  1945,  Austria— 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  her  entire  people- 
was  not  treated  as  the  other  countries  liberated  by 
the  Allies — not  even  as  the  countries  which  had 
gone  to  war  on  Hitler's  side,  and  with  which  peace 
treaties  had  been  signed  years  ago. 

The  reasons  which  led  the  four  occupying 
powers  to  change  their  original  intention  to  end 
the  occupation  of  Austria  as  soon  as  a  stable 
Austrian  Government  had  been  set  up,  are  at- 


tributable to  world  politics  and  influenced  byL 
contrasting  political  and  ideological  concept* 
the  East  and  the  West. 

The  decision  of  the  four  Allied  powers  to  c 
tinue  the  occupation  of  Austrian  territory  q 
the  conclusion  of  a  State  (not  a  peace)  Treaty  - 
a  bitter  disappointment  for  the  Austrian  pec 
since,  according  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  Aus 
has  had  and  has  a  just  claim,  hardly  contests 
under  international  law,  to  regain  her  full  sot 
eignty  even  without  a  treaty  (Annex  3).    It 


Background  of  Austrian  Treaty  Negotiations 

Starting-point  of  the  negotiations  for  the  Austrian  I 
Treaty,  one  of  the  most  protracted  in  diplomatic  his 
was  the  Moscow  Conference  of  1943.     On  November 
that  year  representatives  of  the  United   States,  Unl 
Kingdom,  and  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  I 
nounced   their   agreement   that   "Austria,   the   first 
country  to  fall  a  victim  to  Hitlerite  aggression,  shal 
liberated   from    German    domination.  .  .  .  They    dec; 
that  they  wish  to  see  re-established  a  free  and  indepenj 
Austria,  and  thereby  to  open  the  way  for  the  Austi 
people  themselves,  as  well  as  those  neighboring  sfc 
which  will  be  faced  with  similar  problems,  to  find  1 
political  and  economic  security  which  is  the  only  basis 
lasting  peace"  (Bulletin  of  Nov.  6,  1943,  p.  310) .    Fra 
concurred  in  this  declaration  on  November  16,  1943. 

Deputies  of  the  Four  Powers  began  formal  negotiat 
in  January  1947  and  held  a  total  of  258  meetings  witl 
reaching  agreement  on  a  treaty  draft.  On  Septembei 
1951,  the  U.S.,  British,  and  French  Foreign  Minist 
meeting  at  Washington,  announced  "that  in  the  viev 
their  Government  there  is  no  justification  for  any  fun 
delay  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  for  the  re-establishn 
of  a  free  and  independent  Austria.  This  has  been  the  < 
stant  aim  since  the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  They 
not  desist  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the  Soviet  Governn 
to  the  same  view  and  to  that  end  they  have  decidec 
make  a  new  and  resolute  effort  in  the  meetings  of 
Austrian  Treaty  Deputies  to  fulfill  the  long  over- 
pledge  to  the  Austrian  people." 

The  259th  meeting  of  the  Treaty  Deputies  was  schedt 
for  January  21,  1952.  The  U.S.,  British,  and  Fre 
Deputies  gathered  at  London;  the  Soviet  Deputy,  i 
had  been  notified  of  the  meeting  a  month  in  adva: 
failed  to  appear. 

On  February  28  the  three  Western  Powers  announl 
that  they  were  "urgently  examining  new  proposals* 
that  the  Four  Powers  may  be  enabled  to  fulfill  til 
pledge  made  in  the  Moscow  Declaration  to  restore 
Austria  her  full  freedom  and  independence"  (BullbJ 
of  Mar.  10,  1952,  p.  379).  On  March  13  they  preseJ 
to  the  Soviet  Government  a  simplified  treaty  draft  wll 
would  give  Austria  full  independence  (Bulletin  of  ftl 
24,  1952,  p.  448).  Since  no  response  was  received  fil 
the  Soviets,  the  three  Governments  sent  a  follow-up  il 
on  May  9  (Bulletin  of  May  19,  1952,  p.  778),  but  agl 
no  reply  was  forthcoming. 


be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  fil 
occupation  powers,  in  their  solemn  declaratl 
at  Moscow,  had  pledged  themselves  to  restorl 
free  and  sovereign  Austria.  As  a  matter  I 
course,  the  Federal  Government  would  have  bjfl 
prepared  to  conclude  with  individual  states  sM 
agreements  as  might  have  proved  necessary,  j 
In  view  of  the  existing  situation,  the  Fedefl 
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bvernment,  although  continuing  to  argue  that 
he  conclusion  of  a  state  treaty  was  no  require- 
ment of  International  Law,  has  done  everything 
■  its  power  to  maintain  an  attitude  that  would 
facilitate  and  expedite  the  negotiations  of  an  Aus- 
rian  state  treaty  started  by  the  xVJlies  after  their 
hange  of  policy;  in  tliis  connection  the  Govern- 
ihmu  of  Austria  has  courageously  faced  the  ex- 
remely  heavy  burdens  contained  in  the  draft 
reaty,  although  it  appeared  doubtful,  at  times, 
whether  Austria  would  really  be  able  to  shoulder 
hem.  This  all  the  more  as  several  years  have  now 
passed  since  the  Federal  Government  has  made 
:his  concession,  only  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
emanation  of  the  occupation  with  its  heavy  bur- 
lens,  while,  during  all  this  time,  Austria  has  had 
ind  still  has  to  bear  the  burdens  of  occupation  and 
;o  sutler  the  exploitation  of  a  considerable  part  of 
ler  economy  (German  assets)  and  of  her  natural 
[•sources  (oil). 

In  the  beginning,  the  negotiations  for  the  State 
treaty  left  hope  for  an  early  conclusion.  In  fact, 
lit  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  held  in 
rai  is  in  June  1949,  agreement  was  reached  on  cer- 
tain points  and  the  deputies  of  the  four  foreign 
ninisters  were  instructed  to  resume  their  work 
promptly  in  order  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
Ira  ft  treaty  as  a  whole  not  later  than  September 
i st.  1949.  (Annex  4;  Communique  of  the  Paris 
ponference  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  June  20th, 
UK9.) 
These  instructions  notwithstanding,  the  depu- 

ere  unable  to  reach  agreement  at  the  given 
flate ;  subsequently,  in  spite  of  all  our  concessions 
ind  appeals,  negotiations  were  made  increasingly 
difficult  by  changed  international  conditions,  and 
pally  deadlocked  as  the  Soviet  Union  continu- 
ously put  forward  new  demands  which  were  no 
pnger  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Austrian 
problem.  In  the  end,  the  Soviet  representative 
failed  to  appear  at  the  258th  meeting  of  the 
deputies. 

The  protracted  occupation  of  Austria,  the  dura- 
lion  of  which  can  now  not  even  be  estimated,  af- 

Austrian  political  and  economic  interests  in 
he  most  serious  manner.     The  mere  fact  of  the 

ation  weighs  heavily  upon  the  entire  popu- 
lation, both  physically  and  morally,  and  the  ag- 
gravation of  economic  strain  due  to  the  occupa- 

apart  from  preventing  a  normalization  of 

IJhe  economy,  causes  unrest  among  the  people. 

The  losses  caused  to  Austria  by  allied  occupa- 

ion.  and  the  burdens  put  upon  her  economy,  her 

and  and  her  financial  resources  by  its  continua- 

[jion  are  demonstrated  by  Annex  5. 

Well  aware  of  the  fact  that  negotiations  cannot 

be  resumed  on  the  basis  of  the  old  treaty  draft 

llvhich.  moreover,  contains  a  number  of  financial 

Ind  economic  provisions  no  longer  bearable  under 

:lii!Lr  circumstances,  and  hardly  ever  accept- 
ble  to  the  Austrian  Parliament,  the  three  Western 


Allies,  according  to  Austria's  demand  for  the 
restoration  of  her  full  sovereignty  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  her  territory,  have  transmitted  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  the  text  of  a  new 
abbreviated  State  Treaty  (Annex  7)  in  the  form 
of  a  protocol  of  evacuation,  on  March  13th,  1952. 
The  success  of  this  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the 
Western  powers,  by  freeing  the  country  from  for- 
eign troops,  and  by  terminating  the  burdens  con- 
nected with  the  occupation  which  weigh  so  heavily 
upon  the  country  and  its  people,  would,  of  course, 
achieve  the  long  sought  aim  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

However,  should  all  attempts  fail  to  restore 
Austria's  full  sovereignty  in  this  way,  it  is  cer- 
tainly intended  to  bring  the  question  of  the  evacu- 
ation of  Austria  and  the  problem  of  the  State 
Treaty  before  the  forum  of  the  United  Nations,  at 
a  given  date,  and  to  appeal  for  their  mediation  to 
induce  the  four  occupying  powers  to  evacuate 
Austria  at  last  and  to  restore  the  freedom  that  is 
her  due. 


U.S.  Views  on  Austria's 
Nazi  Amnesty  Legislation 

Press  release  588  dated  July  28 

On  July  18  the  lower  house  of  the  Austrian 
Parliament  approved  three  laws  granting  (1) 
amnesty  to  certain  implicated  Nazis,  (2)  cancella- 
tion of  property  forfeitures  of  certain  implicated 
Nazis,  and  (3)  promotions  for  certain  implicated 
Nazis  whose  civil-service  promotions  had  been 
frozen.  The  lower  house  also  approved  a  law 
amending  the  Third  Restitution  Law.  The 
amendment  provides  that  persons  who  had  been 
required  under  the  Third  Restitution  Law  to  resti- 
tute land  to  victims  of  Nazi  persecution  now  have 
the  right  to  purchase  such  land  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  original  owner.  The  amendment  also 
provides  for  the  possible  reopening  of  judgments 
returning  their  enterprises  to  victims  of  Nazi 
oppression  if  such  enterprises  were  found  to 
have  been  indebted  at  the  time  of  the  original 
deprivation. 

The  Department  of  State  has  informed  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  at  Washington  that  it  is 
greatly  disturbed  to  have  received  reports  on  the 
above  legislation  when  restitution  and  general 
claims  problems  of  victims  of  nazism  still  have 
not  been  satisfactorily  resolved  by  the  Austrian 
Government,  and  that  it  is  equally  concerned  about 
the  action  to  amend  the  Third  Restitution  Law  to 
the  detriment  of  victims  of  national  socialism. 
Similar  representations  were  made  to  the  Austrian 
Government  in  Vienna. 

The  Department  of  State  is  of  the  opinion  that 
two  further  laws,  passed  by  the  Austrian  Parlia- 
ment on  July  18,  granting  compensation  to  civil 
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servants,  resident  in  Austria,  for  loss  of  salary  and 
other  losses  suffered  by  them  during  the  Anschluss, 
and  granting  compensation  generally  to  victims  or 
Nazi  oppression  who  reside  in  Austria,  do  not 
adequately  meet  the  request  frequently  expressed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Government  of  Austria  not  to  discriminate  against 
such  victims'  on  the  basis  of  their  present  residence 
or  citizenship. 

The  Acting  U.S.  High  Commissioner  in  Vienna 
who  is  the  U.S.  representative  on  the  Allied  Coun- 
cil, the  body  to  which  the  above  legislation  will 
be  submitted  for  consideration,  has  been  informed 
of  the  views  of  the  Department. 


Propaganda  at 

Red  Cross  Conference 

Press  release  599  dated  July  30 

Following  is  the  text  of  extemporaneous  re- 
marks made  to  the  press  at  Toronto  on  July  30  by 
Charles  Burton  Marshall,  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Observer  Delegation  to  the  International  Red 
Cross  Conference  currently  in  session  at  Toronto, 
and  a  member  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Mr.  Marshall's  statement 
was  issued  as  a  result  of  two  resolutions  introduced 
by  Communist  delegations  alleging  mistreatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  by  the  U.N.  Command  in 
Korea  and  use  of  germ  warfare. 

The  purpose  of  the  U.S.  Government  Observer 
Group  at  the  International  Red  Cross  Conference 
is  solely  this :  to  help  forward  the  humanitarian 
work  in  which  the  American  Red  Cross  Society 
and  the  sister  Red  Cross  Societies  of  other  nations 
and  the  Red  Cross  world  as  a  whole  are  engaged. 

The  question  which  now  arises — and  it  is  not 
given  to  us  to  answer  it — is,  when  can  we  get  ahead 
with  the  legitimate  business  of  the  Red  Cross? 

Several  delegations  in  attendance  have  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  humanitarian  work  of  the 
Red  Cross.  They  are  not  putting  on  an  act  here. 
In  their  frame  of  thinking  a  society  that  exists 
for  humane  purposes,  applying  to  all  men  irre- 
spective of  individual  differences,  simply  is  im- 
possible. They  understand  human  relations  only 
in  terms  of  conflict.  They  are  here  for  fomenting 
conflict  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

They  are  using  this  place  as  a  sounding  board 
not  only  for  political  conflict  in  the  international 
aspect,  but  also,  and  this  is  even  more  significant — 
for  purposes  of  political  conflict  between  the  rul- 
ing groups  of  these  countries  and  their  own 
peoples. 

There  is  no  mystery  to  this  perpetual  hammer- 
ing away  at  the  subject  of  biological  warfare.  The 
governments  of  the  countries  in  question  face  grave 
problems  growing  out  of  the  lassitude— the  inertia 
of  disbelief — among  their  own  peoples.    The  Red 
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Cross  Conference  is  being  used  as  a  rostrum  fror 
which  to  produce  propaganda  in  the  form  of  th 
fiction  of  a  ruthless  enemy — all  this  in  the  hope  o 
getting  some  pickup  in  the  flagging  efforts  of  th 
peoples  who  live  under  those  tyrannies. 

Mark  this  also.  They  are  using  this  Red  Cros 
meeting  for  purposes  of  trying  to  undermine  th 
credit  of  the  United  Nations. 

Men  of  good  will  everywhere — and  I  includj 
those  who  still  entertain  hopes  of  a  better  da 
while  living  under  the  burdens  of  oppression- 
will  feel  deep  regret  at  this  attempt  to  use  a  hu 
manitarian  forum  as  a  means  of  trying  to  hurt  th 
effectiveness  of  that  great  international  organ iza 
tion  which  works  in  the  political  sphere. 

This  attempt  to  discredit  the  United  Nation 
will  fail  wherever  men  are  still  free  to  discus 
facts  and  know  the  truth.  It  is  not  only  to  thes 
that  this  propaganda  is  being  directed ;  it  also  i 
aimed  toward  the  domestic  audience  behind  th 
Iron  Curtain. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  two  resolutions  in 
troduced  in  the  General  Commission  this  mornir 

The  resolution  put  forward  by  the  Polish  Dele 
gation  relates  to  adherence  to  the  Geneva  Protocc: 
of  June  17th,  1925,  concerning  the  bacteriologica 
weapon.  This  constitutes  merely  one  more  in 
long  series  of  efforts  of  the  Iron  Curtain  delega 
tions  to  move  the  present  conference  from  a  neutra 
and  humanitarian  plane  to  a  political  and  polem 
ical  plane. 

The  Polish  resolution  actually  is  merely  a  para 
phrase  of  the  draft  resolution  which  was  sut 
mitted  to  the  U.N  Security  Council  last  June  b 
Soviet  Representative  Jacob  Malik.  This  resolu 
tion  was  fully  considered  and  rejected  by  the  Se 
curity  Council.  It  obtained  only  one  vote — that  o 
Soviet  Russia.  The  other  10  members  of  the  Se 
curity  Council  abstained.  The  Polish  draft  resc 
lution  therefore  has  already  met  with  rejection  i: 
the  United  Nations.  This  resolution  refers  to  t 
old  charge  of  biological  warfare.  I  do  not  want  t 
get  into  the  details  of  that  hoary  fiction.  Let  m 
instead  invite  to  your  attention  a  fine  and  compre 
hensive  statement  on  the  subject  drawn  up  b; 
three  scientists  of  the  host  country  of  this  con 
ference  (Canada)  and  tabled  in  the  House  oj 
Commons  at  Ottawa.    I  hope  all  of  you  have  it 

It  is  a  travesty  on  the  decency  and  high  prin 
ciples  of  the  International  Red  Cross  to  projec 
this  subject  into  the  conference. 

I  want  to  mention  also  the  resolution  put  fori 
by  the  Chinese  Communist  regime's  represent 
tives  and  the  corresponding  Red  Cross  group.    I 
concerns  the  conduct  of  the  resistance  to  aggressio 
in  Korea. 

This  is  an  anti-United  Nations  resolution.    It 
a  shabby  attempt  to  put  the  International  Re 
Cross  on  record  against  the  United  Nations.    It  l 
a  resolution  to  abuse  the  Red  Cross  by  makin 
it  into  something  to  give  comfort  to  aggression. 
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Economic  Foundations  for  Lasting  Peace 


(h  July  UK  1952,  President  Truman  presented 
to  the  t 'orxgress  his  Midi/ear  Economic  Report,  to- 
gether with  the  Midyear  1952  Economic  Review 
'red  far  the  President  by  the  Council  of 
■mic  Ad  risers}    Excerpts  from  the  Presi- 
Report  and  from  the  Economic  Review 
\f  oil  on-  : 

PRESIDENT'S  MIDYEAR  ECONOMIC  REPORT 
TO  THE  CONGRESS 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Tin-;  Midyear  Economic  Report  appears  at  a 
time  when  the  82nd  Congress  has  adjourned,  and 
when  the  Congress  may  not  again  be  in  session 
until  January  1953.  For  this  reason,  the  Report 
does  not  contain  specific  legislative  recommenda- 
tions. It  is  limited  to  a  broad  view  of  the  Nation's 
nonomy,  its  current  condition  of  strength,  and  its 
prospects  and  problems  for  the  future. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  these  matters  now  be 
placed  before  the  American  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives. During  the  coming  months,  issues 
Df  economic  policy  will  be  widely  discussed 
throughout  the  land. 

Nobody  can  expect,  and  it  would  not  be  desir- 
able, that  everybody  view  these  problems  in  the 
same  light  or  propose  identical  solutions.  The 
strength  of  our  free  institutions  rests  upon  free 
debate  and  free  decisions  by  the  people. 

But  in  these  trying  times,  while  some  issues  will 
continue  to  divide  us,  we  must  seek  out  and  stress 
those  things  which  hold  us  together. 

We  face  a  common  danger  in  the  world — the 
communist  menace.  "We  share  common  aspira- 
tion- for  our  domestic  economy — stability,  justice, 
and  advancing  prosperity. 

There  are  certain  facts  that  we  should  all  know 
iind  accept.  These  facts  converge  upon  one  in- 
escapable conclusion:  America  has  the  economic 
strength,  while  fulfilling  its  domestic  responsi- 
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bilities,  to  build  with  other  free  nations  the  con- 
ditions for  a  more  enduring  peace.  America 
cannot  afford  to  relax  in  this  effort,  in  the  false 
fear  that  we  do  not  have  the  strength  to  carry 
through. 

This  country,  from  the  time  of  its  formation, 
has  passed  successfully  through  many  trying 
times.  This  success  has  not  come  through  doubt- 
ing our  own  ability.  It  has  not  been  achieved  by 
trying  to  get  by  with  lower  exertions  and  costs 
than  were  necessary  to  do  the  job. 

Yet  every  day  one  hears  some  expression  of 
opinion  that  our  security  efforts  are  weakening 
us  at  home,  and  that  we  must  reduce  them  in  order 
to  save  ourselves.  Many  who  hold  this  view  are 
entirely  sincere.  The  trouble  is  that  they  have 
not  examined  all  the  facts.  I  am  confident  that, 
when  they  do  so,  they  will  join  in  the  realization 
that  danger  lies  in  believing  wrongly  that  we  are 
weak.  Our  strength  commences  with  knowing 
that  we  are  strong — and  becoming  stronger. 

The  facts  reveal  beyond  question  that  the 
security  programs  now  being  undertaken  are  not 
even  threatening — much  less  depleting  or  impair- 
ing— the  strength  of  our  domestic  economy. 
Despite  the  burden  of  these  programs — and  they 
are  a  real  burden — our  business  system  has  been 
doing  better  and  our  people  have  been  living  better 
than  ever  before. 

Our  just  pride  in  these  facts  should  be  tempered 
by  the  sobering  realization  that  the  burden  of  re- 
sistance to  aggression  is  pressing  very  heavily 
against  the  living  standards  and  productive  op- 
portunities of  other  free  peoples.  They  are  just 
as  desirous  of  achieving  freedom  and  security  as 
we  are.  But  the  resources  they  can  devote  to 
building  economic  and  military  strength  are  much 
more  limited  than  ours,  because  they  have  far  less 
of  a  margin  above  the  absolute  necessities  of  life. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  help  we  give  them 
can  return  many  times  its  cost  in  greater  security 
for  them  and  for  us.  The  record  of  the  recent 
years  shows  that  this  is  true — and  the  contrast  be- 
tween our  own  economic  situation  and  that  of 
other  free  peoples  shows  how  fallacious  is  any 
claim  that  we  are  doing  more  than  our  part. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  have  proved 
that  they  could  stand  up  under  adversity  whenever 
the  need  arose.  But  we  also  draw  inspiration  from 
achievement.  It  speeds  us  forward  to  even  greater 
achievement.  The  facts  about  the  strength  and 
progress  of  the  American  economy  since  the 
Korean  outbreak  should  be  made  clear  to  all. 
These  facts  can  provide  the  clearest  guide  to  the 
actions  we  should  take. 

The  presentation  of  these  facts  can  also 
strengthen  our  position  in  the  free  world.  Com- 
munist propaganda  is  founded  upon  the  false  idea 
that  the  American  economy  cannot  maintain  its 
strength.  Even  some  of  our  friends  abroad  are 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  American  econ- 
omy— which  they  regard  as  the  bulwark  of  the 
hopes  of  free  men  everywhere.  The  truth  about 
our  economic  situation  should  also  be  brought 
home  to  them. 

Economic  Relations  With  the  Free  World 

There  is  general  agreement  that  we  must  join 
with  the  free  world  in  the  development  of  military 
strength.  But  there  is  not  yet  in  this  country  an 
equally  general  understanding  that  the  military 
security  of  the  free  world  is  inseparable  from  its 
economic  future.  This  is  true  because  economic 
strength  is  the  source  of  military  strength,  and 
because  no  nation  can  maintain  either  the  means 
or  the  morale  to  maintain  a  great  defense  effort  in 
a  period  short  of  total  war  unless  its  economic  con- 
ditions are  at  least  tolerable.  It  is  true  for  the  even 
more  important  reason  that  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world  want  not  only  to  be  secure  from  military 
attack ;  they  also  want  to  live  as  free  men  should 
live.  They  want  adequate  food  and  clothing, 
housing,  and  medical  care.  They  want  to  advance 
their  industrial  arts,  so  that  they  will  have  the 
productive  power  to  achieve  these  ends.  These 
aspirations  are  not  only  worthy;  they  are  vital. 

The  United  States  would  be  in  much  greater 
danger,  if  the  people  of  any  substantial  portion 
of  the  free  world  should  come  to  believe  that  we 
are  not  interested  in  their  human  aspirations,  but 
interested  only  in  helping  them  to  arm  in  order 
to  help  defend  ourselves.  This  would  provide  the 
communists  with  a  propaganda  weapon  against 
which  counter-measures  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult. 

Recent  actions  by  the  Congress  have  displayed  a 
failure  to  appreciate  in  full  the  importance  of 
these  facts.  But  facts  have  a  way  of  persisting, 
and  I  am  sure  the  time  will  come  when  the  Con- 
gress will  respond  to  them  fully.  I  can  only  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  too  late. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  gained 
more  through  the  maintenance  of  freedom  than 
any  other  people  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Hence  we  have  the  most  to  lose  if  freedom  is  lost, 
and  we  cannot  enduringly  remain  free  unless  free- 
dom predominates  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 


There  is  nothing  in  our  own  history,  or  in  til 
history  of  all  human  events,  to  indicate  that  frei 
dom  can  be  maintained  without  cost  and  effort. 
costs  a  lot  to  maintain  freedom,  in  money  and  tm 
terial  things,  in  human  understanding,  and  soni 
times  in  blood.    To  avoid  an  incalculable  <■ 
blood,  we  must  be  prepared  to  sustain  a  great  <-ff'oi 
in  money  and  material  things  and  in  human  unde: 
standing. 

The  building  of  military  security  is  only  a  fin 
stage  in  this  long  effort.  We  must  be  prepare* 
while  that  first  stage  is  going  forward,  and  ir 
creasingly  after  it  is  completed,  to  make  our  fai 
contribution  toward  a  more  prosperous  free  work 
And  a  more  prosperous  free  world  will  mean 
more  secure  free  world. 

In  this  long  effort,  the  kind  of  emergency  ai< 
which  we  have  thus  far  been  extending  will  nee- 
to  be  supplemented  and  then  increasingly  sup, 
planted  by  a  more  normal  flow  of  capital  from  th 
United  States  to  other  countries.  This,  in  tun 
will  need  to  be  accompanied  by  more  realistic  ap 
preciation  that  exports  must  in  the  long  run  b 
accompanied  by  imports. 

It  is  disturbing  to  note  that,  despite  the  higl 
level  of  employment  in  the  United  States,  pres 
sures  have  been  growing  recently  to  restrict  im 
ports.  Embargoes  on  importation  of  foreigi 
products,  increases  in  duties  on  imported  goods 
and  numerous  requests  for  other  increased  duties 
are  some  examples  of  how  these  pressures  for  re 
striction  of  imports  have  manifested  themselves 
The  pressures  for  restrictionism  have  generally 
been  exerted  with  too  little  consideration  for  th« 
effects  that  the  measures  have  on  our  security  ob- 
jectives, and  on  economic  policies  consistent  witr 
our  position  as  a  creditor  nation. 

Trade  restrictions  have  a  direct  impact  or, 
United  States  programs  to  strengthen  the  fret 
world.  The  joint  defense  effort  must  be  built  or 
a  solid  foundation  of  strong  nations  acting  to- 
gether. We  cannot  consistently  throw  up  barriers 
here,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  urge  the  creation] 
of  a  close  partnership  in  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity. Inconsistencies  of  this  sort  undermine 
the  basis  on  which  our  position  of  leadership  rests. 
In  addition,  the  economies  of  our  friends  are 
much  more  dependent  on  foreign  trade  than  the  | 
economy  of  the  United  States.  If  they  are  unable 
to  earn  dollars  to  pay  for  those  essential  com- 
modities which  they  now  purchase  in  the  dollar 
area,  they  will  be  under  additional  pressure  to 
secure  them  in  other  areas  of  the  world,  including 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  encouragement  of  economic  conditions 
which  will  enable  the  other  free  nations  to  pay 
their  own  way  is  the  goal  that  we  must  seek,  as  a 
transition  from  the  emergency  conditions  which 
have  made  it  essential  for  us  to  extend  temporary 
aid. 

The  way  to  get  out  of  an  emergency  is  not  to 
pretend  that  the  emergency  does  not  exist,  but 
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1  to  remove  the  conditions  which  have  pro- 
uced  the  emergency.  Communist  subversion 
ill  present  no  great  threat  to  the  free  world,  as 
u>  tree  world  achieves  economic  stability  and 
Hither  economic  progress.  Communist  aggres- 
on  may  still  continue  to  be  a  threat,  but  the  free 
oild  will  then  have  the  clearly  apparent  power 
>  resist  any  such  aggression.  We  must  continue, 
ith  courage  and  vision,  to  help  create  the  eon- 
itiuiis  in  the  tree  world  which  will  provide  the 
nly  dependable  foundation  for  lasting  peace. 


9IDYEAR  ECONOMIC  REVIEW  BY  THE 
OUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 

United  States  commodity  exports  reached  an 
11-tinie  peak  of  about  16  billion  dollars  (annual 
ite  i  in  the  first  half  of  1952.  The  main  events 
Isewhei  e  which  have  affected  United  States  trade 
re  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

/■national  payments.  The  last  months  of 
051  and  the  first  months  of  1952  found  most 
puntries  of  the  free  world  reacting  from  the  sud- 
en  impact  of  the  Korean  war.  Memory  of  war- 
nie  shortages,  readily  available  credit,  and  ex- 
anded  defense  production,  had  brought  a  tre- 
lendous  increase  in  demand  for  goods  at  all  stages 
f  production,  an  expansion  of  output  throughout 
ie  world,  and  rapidly  rising  incomes  and  prices, 
"he  prices  of  primary  products  had  experienced 
he  sharpest  rises,  increasing  the  incomes  of  most 
if  the  countries  exporting  raw  materials,  but 
wising  a  fairly  severe  worsening  in  the  terms 
tf  trade  of  most  of  the  industrialized  countries. 

i'ii  Europe's  balance  of  payments  situation 
a-  further  aggravated  by  abnormally  large  im- 
orts  of  coal  and  oil  from  the  United  States,  neces- 
tated  by  a  lag  in  the  output  of  coal  behind 
ldustiiai  production  and  the  cessation  of  oil  ex- 
arts  from  Iran.  The  United  Kingdom  also  lost 
krnings  as  a  result  of  the  impasse  over  Iranian 
i. 

Countries  which  had  reacted  earliest  to  chang- 
|ig  market  prospects  by  heavy  inventory  accumu- 
ktion,  such  as  Belgium,  The  Netherlands,  and 
rermany,  experienced  balance  of  payments  den- 
its  in  1950  and  early  1951,  and  had  already  taken 
eps  to  remedy  their  position  by  the  summer  of 
951.    In  England  and  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
pocks  were  drawn  down  after  June  1950,  and  these 
mn  tries  then  imported  more  heavily  at  the  high 
►vel  of  prices  prevailing  after  the  first  quarter  of 
051.     Their  balance  of  payments  troubles  were 
arther  aggravated  by  a  flight  of  capital  induced 
Jy  fears  of  currency  depreciation,  and  by  the 
irrective  measures  taken  in  some  other  countries 
hich  held  down  British  and  French  exports. 


Submitted  to  the  President  on  July  16,  1952.    Members 
f  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  are  Leon  H.  Keyser- 
ig,  chairman,  John  D.  Clark,  and  Roy  Blough. 


The  leveling-off  of  consumer  spending  and  busi- 
ness buying  that  accompanied  the  stabilization  of 
prices  and  money  incomes  brought  depressed  con- 
ditions to  the  textile  industry  throughout  the  free 
world,  revealing  a  basic  structural  problem  in  this 
industry.  In  almost  every  country,  large  and 
small,  industrialized  or  underdeveloped,  the  second 
half  of  1951  and  the  first  of  1952  found  unemploy- 
ment and  unused  capacity  in  woolen  mills,  and,  to 
a  smaller  degree,  in  cotton  mills.  In  part,  this 
world-wide  situation  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
rising  raw  materials  prices  in  the  last  half  of  1950 
led  to  speculative  purchases  of  textiles  by  dealers, 
with  the  result  that  production  soon  outran  sales, 
and  inventories  were  built  up.  At  the  same  time, 
consumer  demand  slackened,  Germany  and 
Japan  reappeared  on  the  world  market  as  textile 
exporters,  and  balance  of  payments  deficits  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  world  forced  curtailment  of  im- 
ports, causing  the  exports  of  large  textile 
producers  to  be  reduced. 

Although  these  were  the  precipitating  factors  in 
certain  countries,  the  world-wide  depression  in 
textiles  also  reflects  an  older  and  more  fundamental 
malaise  than  these  short-run  factors  suggest.  The 
secular  development  of  synthetic  fibers,  which  are 
being  increasingly  substituted  for  the  natural,  af- 
fects not  only  the  producers  of  cotton  and  wool 
throughout  the  world,  but  insofar  as  the  new  fibers 
require  new  spindles  and  looms  also  affects  the 
manufacturers  of  other  textiles.  Furthermore, 
the  world-wide  growth  of  the  textile  industry,  in 
both  industrialized  and  underdeveloped  countries, 
has  caused  an  expansion  of  productive  capacity  in 
certain  lines  beyond  the  level  of  demand  at  current 
prices,  despite  the  existence  of  great  need. 

The  decline  in  textile  production  accounts  for 
the  preponderant  part  of  the  recent  increases  in 
unemployment  in  Western  Europe,  as  table  19 
indicates,3  and  for  a  proportion  of  total  unemploy- 
ment which  is  far  greater  than  the  importance  of 
the  textile  industries  in  their  total  economies. 

Despite  the  depressed  textile  market  and  a  level- 
ing off  of  total  industrial  production,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  general  recession  of  demand  in 
Europe  such  as  would  have  serious  adverse  effects 
on  the  United  States  economy.  The  stability  ap- 
pearing in  the  index  of  industrial  production  for 
Western  Europe  in  the  first  part  of  1952  reflects 
strong  demand  in  the  remainder  of  the  European 
economy,  especially  in  the  metal  and  metal-using 
industries.  In  almost  every  country,  output  of 
metal  products  for  the  first  quarter  of  1952  was 
substantially  above  that  for  the  same  period  of 
1951;  in  particular,  steel  production  in  the  first 
4  months  of  1952  was  9  percent  above  the  same 
period  of  1951  for  the  area  as  a  whole.  The  easing 
of  demand  for  consumers'  goods  may  be  expected 
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3  Appendix  tables  and  charts  referred  to  in  this  Review 
are  not  printed  here. 
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to  facilitate  a  shift  of  manpower  to  industries 
where  it  is  urgently  needed. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  national  economies 
were  characterized  by  similar  developments. 
Textile  production  in  India  and  Japan  was  larger 
than  sales  in  the  second  half  of  1951  and  in  the 
first  months  of  1952,  in  part  because  of  reduced 
export  demand.  Increased  activity  in  the  metal 
industries  of  Japan  caused  the  level  of  industrial 
production  in  the  first  quarter  of  1952  to  be  nearly 
20  percent  above  1951.  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  production  of  industrial  primary  prod- 
ucts in  general  continued  at  high  levels. 

Whether  the  increases  in  output  and  greater 
stability  of  prices  achieved  by  most  countries  of  the 
free  world  in  the  first  half  of  1952  will  be  main- 
tained depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  develop- 
ments in  the  United  States  and  other  industrialized 
countries.  Assuming  no  change  in  the  interna- 
tional political  outlook  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  rate  of  economic  activity  in  the  United  States, 
accompanied  by  a  moderate  expansion  of  imports 
and  foreign  aid  expenditures,  other  countries  are 
likely  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  improved  over- 
all stability  experienced  in  recent  months. 

Meanwhile,  the  slackening  of  consumers'  and 
business  purchases  of  finished  goods  and  raw  ma- 
terials, which  started  in  the  United  States  in  early 
1951  and  spread  to  other  industrialized  countries, 
led  to  declines  in  the  prices  of  many  primary  prod- 
ucts. Countries  exporting  primary  products  suf- 
fered declines  in  export  prices  after  the  first 
quarter  of  1951,  while  in  some  cases  imports  con- 
tinued to  expand.  As  a  result,  payments  surpluses 
were  reduced,  and  in  many  cases  were  transposed 
into  deficits  and  loss  of  reserves  by  some  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the 
Pacific.  By  the  end  of  1951,  the  balances  of  pay- 
ments of  most  industrial  countries  had  improved, 
but  those  of  a  number  of  raw  material  producing 
countries  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
had  deteriorated  seriously. 

Underlying  many  of  the  factors  described  above, 
and  accentuating  the  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems of  many  deficit  countries,  was  the  general 
expansion  of  their  money  demand  and  incomes. 
Open  or  suppressed  inflation,  supported  by  the 
pressures  of  internal  investment  from  both  public 
and  private  sectors,  contributed  to  deterioration 
of  balance  of  payments  positions,  mainly  because 
of  its  stimulating  effect  on  imports. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits  experienced  by  England  and  France 
at  the  end  of  1951  did  not  result  from  an  absolute 
decline  in  exports,  but  rather  from  a  failure  of  ex- 
ports to  rise  as  rapidly  as  imports,  even  though 
exports  were  reaching  unprecedented  levels.  The 
exports  of  both  countries  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1951  were  at  an  all-time  high  in  value,  while  the 
quantity  of  exports  for  the  entire  year  1951  also 


set  new  records,  and  the  volume  of  exports  frm 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  first  quarter  of  lfl 
set  a  new  high.  On  the  other  hand,  hi  certain  coM 
tries  exporting  mainly  primary  products,  notaB 
Australia  and  Argentina,  government  policies! 
the  last  several  years  to  encourage  manufacturB 
industries  contributed  to  actual  reductions  in  s| 
plies  of  foods  available  for  export. 

Corrective  measures.  The  steps  taken  to  con  4 
the  balance  of  payments  situations  in  most  coM 
tries  of  the  world  recognized  the  role  of  intern 
monetary  forces.  Although  direct  controls  of 
imports  were  made  more  stringent,  in  general 
larger  role  was  given  to  internal  credit  and  fi<| 
measures  than  in  the  preceding  postwar  balanctl 
payments  crises.  Interest  rates  were  raised,  ;| 
credit  was  restricted  in  an  effort  to  keep  effect! 
demand  at  levels  consistent  with  the  countries'  f 
sources.  The  increasing  reliance  of  Western  11 
ropean,  and  also  other  countries,  on  monetary  M 
credit  controls  was  partially  due  to  a  reluctal 
or  inability  to  tighten  direct  controls  furtherl 
to  increase  taxes,  which  in  some  cases  are  vB 
high.  Even  without  import  restrictions  and  actl 
anti-inflationary  policies,  however,  it  is  likely  1 1 
the  rate  of  imports  of  some  nations  would  hsl 
declined,  because  of  a  reduction  in  the  abnormal 
high  rate  of  inventory  accumulation. 

Developments  in  the  first  half  of  1952.  Dur  g 
the  first  half  of  1952,  there  was  evidence  that  ml 
of  the  free  world  had  achieved  or  was  achieve 
price  stability  at  a  high  level  of  economic  activB 
By  early  spring,  most  European  countries  m 
others  in  Asia  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  if 
experienced  moderate  declines  in  wholesale  pri<| 
although  in  certain  countries,  for  example,  A"f 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  dome» 
wholesale  prices  reached  new  highs.  In  sol 
countries,  such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Germal 
and  the  Scandinavian  nations,  where  the  peakn 
wholesale  prices  came  near  the  end  of  1951,  ccl 
of -living  indexes  rose  somewhat  further.  (it 
appendix  table  B-24.)  Industrial  productil 
which  had  expanded  rapidly  and  continuouy 
from  June  1950  to  the  spring  of  1951,  leveled  ff 
in  Western  Europe  and  other  industrial  country 
( See  chart  22. )  The  leveling-off  of  industrial  pi 
duction  was  the  net  result  of  a  continued  risen 
defense  expenditures  and  strength  in  markets  f 
capital  goods,  combined  with  weaknesses  in  ml 
kets  for  consumers'  goods  and  certain  related  ni 
materials.  The  prices  of  hides  and  wool,  for  I 
ample,  started  to  decline  in  the  second  half  of  19* 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  y<l 
reached  a  low  which  was  considerably  below  thr 
pre-Korean  level.  Although  these  prices  lne 
since  recovered  somewhat,  they  have  recently  fl  • 
tuated  about  a  level  substantially  below  that  f 
June  1950.  Prices  of  tin  and  rubber,  much  ini- 
enced  by  controlled  buying  in  the  United  Stali, 
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,e  declined  sharply  from  their  post -Korean 
ik-.  the  price  of  rubber  in  fact  having  fallen 
(iw  the  pre-Korean  level.  In  the  first  half  of 
fi,  purchases  of  rubber,  which  had  been  made 
elv   by   the  General   Services   Administration, 

■  returned  to  private  buyers. 

./  States   imports.    Commodity   imports 
the  first    5  months  of   1952,   although  below 
same  period  in   1951,  were  at  a  rate   11   per- 
il higher  than  during  the  last   half  of  1951. 
H  appendix  tables  B    l->  and  B-44  for  data  on 
rchandise   imports,  and  appendix  table  B-38 
•data  on  all  imports.)      .Most  of  the  movement 
imports  between  the  first  quarters  of  1951  and 
m  be  accounted  for  by  8  commodity  groups: 
oeoa.  wool,  sugar,  tin,  nonferrous  ores  and 
rate-,     rubber,     and     gas    and    fuel    oil. 
though  these  commodities  accounted  for  only  41 
of  the  value  of  our  total  commodity  im- 
n  the  first  quarter  of  1951,  they  accounted 

■  82  percent  of  the  decline  in  the  value  of  our 
omodity  imports  from  the  first  to  the  fourth 
irter  of  1951.     Similarly,  from  the  fourth  quar- 

of  19.")1  to  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  they 

minted  for  94  percent  of  the  increase  in  the 

ue  of  our  commodity  imports.     Only  a  part  of 

lovements  can  be  accounted  for  by  seasonal 

mires;  to  a  considerable  extent,  they  reflected 

■  effect  of  the  preceding  consumption  of  inven- 

■vhich  made  it  necessary  to  increase  imports 
levels   more   nearly    in   accord   Avith   current 

iption. 
Vfter  an  agreement  in  January  between  the 
rernments  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
ngdom  providing  for  the  purchase  of  steel  by 
1  ited  Kingdom  and  of  tin  and  aluminum 
the  United  States,  the  United  States  resumed 
rebates  of  tin  which  it  had  ceased  to  buy  for 
eral  months.4     A  decline  in  the  foreign  price 

■  lead  and  zinc,  resulting  from  greater  world 
duction  and  large  foreign  stocks,  brought  in- 

_r  imports  of  these  metals.  Their  foreign 
declined  to  the  level  of  United  States  ceil- 
id  then  caused  United  States  prices  to  fall 
low  the  ceiling  level.  The  first  months  of  1952 
o  brought  increased  imports  of  natural  rubber, 
well  as  seasonably  high  imports  of  coffee,  wool, 
«r,  and  cocoa. 

Although  the  value  of  commodity  imports  in  the 

Bt  quarter  of  1952,  an  annual  rate  of  about  11 

linn  dollars,  was  somewhat  below  the  level  of 

B  fir>r  quarter  of  last  year,  the  resulting  decline 

the  total  of  dollars  available  to  foreigners  was 

lly  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  of  800  mil- 

»n  dollars   (annual  rate)    in  Government  pur- 

of  services  abroad.     Other  service  imports 

mained  about  the  same,  with  the  result  that  total 

'  s  of  goods  and  services  in  the  first  quarter 

this  year  were  at  an  annual  rate  of  15.6  billion 

3,  approximately  the  same  as  a  year  earlier, 

For  a  communique  relating  to  this  U.S.-U.K.  agree- 
i  i.f.i in  of  Jan.  28,  1!)52,  p.  115. 


and  it  is  believed  thai  they  remained  close  to  this 
rate  in  the  second  quarter.  (See  chart  23  and 
appendix  table  B-38.) 

Other  munis  of  jinn nciitg  exports.  United 
Slates  Government  aid,  which  had  declined  after 
the  second  quarter  of  L951,  continued  to  decline  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1952,  but  rose  again  in  the 
second  quarter  to  the  level  reached  in  the  same 
period  of  the  preceding  year.  (See  table  20  and 
appendix  table  B-40.)  This  rise  from  the  first 
to  the  second  quarter  was  chiefly  the  result  of  an 
expansion  in  military  aid,  although  economic  aid 
and  defense  support  increased  somewhat.  At  the 
same  time,  there  was  an  increase  in  private  capi- 
tal exports  between  the  first  and  second  quarters 
of  this  year.  The  increase  in  aid  and  in  private 
investment,  along  with  an  apparent  decline  in  the 
flight  of  capital  (unrecorded  transactions),  en- 
abled foreign  countries  in  the  aggregate  to  stop 
the  decline  in  their  gold  and  dollar  assets  which 
had  been  going  on  since  mid-1951.  According  to 
preliminary  estimates,  there  was  in  fact  some  net 
accumulation  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year, 
largely  on  the  part  of  Canada  and  Indonesia,  but 
with  the  gains  distributed  quite  widely,  in  Europe 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  sterling  area,  which  lost 
a  very  large  volume  of  gold  and  dollar  assets  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  maintained  these 
assets  substantially  unchanged  in  the  second 
quarter,  partly  with  the  help  of  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  United  States  aid. 

United  States  exports.  Despite  the  internal 
measures  taken  by  several  nations  to  restrict  effec- 
tive demand,  United  States  merchandise  exports, 
excluding  military  supplies,  maintained  during 
the  first  5  months  of  1952  the  high  levels  achieved 
during  the  last  part  of  1951.  If  military  sup- 
plies are  included,  exports  were  more  than  12  per- 
cent above  the  level  of  the  same  period  of  1951. 
(See  appendix  tables  B-41  and  B-42  for  data  on 
merchandise  exports  and  appendix  table  B-38  for 
data  on  all  exports.)  The  failure  of  these  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  level  of  United  States  exports 
up  to  now  is  in  part  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
a  decline  in  imports  of  some  goods  from  the  dollar 
area  was  offset  by  a  rise  in  imports  of  foodstuffs 
and  other  essential  goods ;  in  part  it  is  evidence  of 
the  lag  between  the  adoption  of  these  measures 
and  the  appearance  of  their  effects  in  shipments 
data. 

International  Economic  Policy 

There  has  recently  been  growing  pressure  to  in- 
crease restrictions  on  the  entry  of  imports  into  the 
United  States — through  amendments  to  the  De- 
fense Production  Act,  through  use  of  the  "escape 
clause"  to  revoke  concessions  made  in  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  and  in  other  ways.  The  tend- 
ency to  seek  increased  protection  when  domestic 
markets  soften  is  a  natural  one.    The  Government, 
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in  determining  its  course,  must  always  endeavor  to 
administer  its  policies  in  a  manner  which  mini- 
mizes injury  to  individuals.  But  in  considering 
requests  for  increased  restrictions  upon  importa- 
tion, the  Government  must  also  consider  the  gen- 
eral economic  effects  of  such  restrictions  and  their 
consistency  with  other  public  policies. 

Effective  increases  of  import  restrictions  raise 
prices  to  domestic  users,  and,  under  normal  con- 
ditions of  trade,  also  force  foreign  countries  sooner 
or  later  to  cut  their  purchases  from  us.  In  the 
long  run,  the  artificial  curtailment  of  trade  gen- 
erally reduces  efficiency  in  the  use  of  economic 
resources,  and  thereby  reduces  the  total  amount 
of  output.  These  considerations,  being  well 
known,  need  not  be  elaborated  here.  In  addition 
to  them,  however,  is  a  newer  consideration  arising 
out  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  countries  whose 
trade  would  be  affected  by  increased  United  States 
import  restrictions  are  receiving  foreign  aid. 

This  country  has  extended  foreign  aid  since  the 
end  of  the  war  because,  after  repeated  and  thor- 
ough public  discussion  in  connection  with  the  loan 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  European  Recovery 
Program,  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, the  Mutual  Security  Program,  and  other 
programs,  it  was  concluded  that  the  volume  of 
goods  which  a  number  of  foreign  countries  should 
be  enabled,  in  our  joint  interests,  to  import  was 
greater  than  the  volume  they  could  finance  solely 
through  their  exports  of  goods  and  services  and 
the  flow  of  our  private  capital  and  private  gifts. 
It  has  been  generally  recognized  that,  if  these  coun- 
tries are  to  become  self-supporting,  and  if  under- 
developed countries  are  to  increase  their  borrowing 
capacity  so  that  sound  loans  and  direct  investments 
can  be  substituted  for  grants  from  the  United 
States,  they  must  increase  their  exports.  When 
we  place  increased  restrictions  upon  their  exports 
to  us,  and  thus  upon  their  dollar  earnings,  however, 
we  increase  their  need  for  aid,  and  to  that  extent 
defeat  our  own  policy  of  helping  them  to  get  along 
without  it.  Thus  some  of  the  burden  of  such  re- 
strictions falls  upon  the  United  States  taxpayer, 
who  finances  a  larger  volume  of  aid  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary.  Even  if  we  were  to  pro- 
vide no  additional  aid  in  response  to  the  increased 
need,  such  measures  reduce  the  ability  of  the  coun- 
tries affected  to  repay  the  loans  we  have  already 
extended  to  them. 

Purchases  from  us  by  foreign  countries, 
whether  or  not  they  receive  aid,  are  limited  by 
their  dollar  receipts.  To  the  extent  that  we 
restrict  imports  without  increasing  foreign  aid, 
and  avoid  a  reduction  of  foreign  payments  on  our 
public  and  private  investments,  our  exports  are 
certain  to  be  reduced.  The  gain  in  sales,  profits, 
and  employment  by  the  domestic  industry  which 
is  given  increased  protection  is  then  made  at  the 
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expense  of  sales,  profits,  and  employment  in  indi 
tries  producing  for  export,  a  fact  which  m< 
producers  for  export  appear  to  have  been  slow 
recognize. 

It  is  clear  that  the  policies  of  helping  other  coij 
tries  to  become  more  fully  self-support injr.  a 
of  reducing  the  strain  on  our  economy,  both  requi 
an  expansion  of  imports.  This  estahh 
strong  presumption  against  increases  in  our  hi 
riers  to  imports.  Indeed,  the  Council  beliei 
that  in  the  years  ahead  further  reductions  in 
import  barriers  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  nat :ior 
interest. 

Another  major  aspect  of  international  econom 
policy  relates  to  the  export  of  capital  from  t 
United  States  to  other  countries.  Many  of  t 
less- well-developed  nations  have  come  to  recogni 
their  potentialities  for  economic  development, 
the  nature  of  the  case,  their  development  will 
very  slow,  if  it  must  be  based  entirely  on  their  o\ 
current  saving.  For  these  countries,  the  import 
tion  of  capital  is  essential. 

The  raising  of  economic  levels  throughout  t 
free  world  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  Unit 
States.  Economic  development  not  only  rah 
living  standards  and  facilitates  cultural  ai 
political  advance  within  the  developing  count: 
it  also  increases  the  supply  of  needed  goods 
other  countries.  More  important,  economic  c 
velopment  is  necessary  for  the  achievement  of  t 
world-wide  peace  and  tranquillity,  which  are  vit 
if  our  own  economic  future  is  to  be  a  favorat 
and  secure  one. 

The  economic  development  of  the  United  Stat 
during  the  nineteenth  century  was  speeded  a* 
advanced  by  capital  investment  from  abroa 
The  shoe  is  now  definitely  on  the  other  fo< 
The  economy  of  the  United  States  is  now  relative 
far  advanced,  and  has  been  exporting  capital  f 
a  generation.  However,  in  the  present  state 
world  insecurity,  little  tendency  is  being  shown  f 
private  capital  from  the  United  States  to  be  i 
vested  overseas,  except  to  secure  raw  materia 
particularly  oil  and  metals. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  one 
encouraging  investment  abroad.     We  believe  tl 
policy  should  be  continued  and  expanded.    T 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  investment  abrof 
should  be  through  private  channels.     In  the  exi: 
ing  situation,  however,  it  is  not  likely  that  privi 
capital  will  go  abroad  in  any  very  large  strea 
without  improved  private  institutional  arrang 
ments  or  further  positive  encouragement  by  ti 
Government.     Further  efforts  are  needed  in  ord 
to  achieve  a  mutually  desirable  flow  of  capital  fro 
the  United  States  to  the  less  developed  countrii 
Sound  methods  for  encouraging  such  investmen 
should  be  under  continuing  study  of  promotion, 
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N.  doc.  S/2700 
ransmitted  July  11.  1952 

I  herewith   submit  report  number   44  of  the   United 
lions  Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period 
1-30  April,  inclusive.     United  Nations  Command  corn- 
uniques  numbers  1236-1250,  provide  detailed  accounts 
these  operations. 

The  sub-delegation   meetings   on  agenda   item  3  con- 
lued  until  19  April  with  no  progress  being  made  on  the 
ning  issues.     On  19  April  the  Communists  proposed 
;  the  Staff  Officers'  meetings  on  agenda  item  3  be  re- 
ed on  the  following  clay.     The  United  Nations  Com- 
id  sub-delegation  agreed.     Staff  Officers'  meetings  on 
tenda  item  3  continued  through  27  April  with  discussion 
ring  on : 

(a)  The  restrictions  on  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
>n  of  airfields  and 

(b)  The  acceptance  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  member 
the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission. 

On  28  April  plenary  sessions  were  resumed.  The 
lited  Nations  Command  proposed  an  overall  solution 
all  remaining  problems,  including  the  basis  of  exchange 

Prisoners   of   War.     The   United   Nations   Command 
oposed,  and  the  Communist  delegation  agreed,  to  the 

duct  of  executive  sessions  until  such  time  as  either 

e  may  elect  otherwise. 

Executive  sessions  at  Staff  Officer  level  on  agenda  item 
which  had  been  originally  agreed  to  by  both  sides  in 
ler  to  allow  maximum  freedom  of  discussion,  were 
rogated  unilaterally  by  the  Communists  on  25  April. 
United  Nations  Command  was  able,  for  the  first  time 
executive  sessions  started  on  25  March,  to  release 


Transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  acting 
jresentnrivp  of  the  U.S.  to  the  U.N.  on  July  11.  Texts 
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the  entire  scope  of  the  negotiations  conducted  during 
this  period.  This  unilateral  termination  by  the  Com- 
munists of  the  executive  sessions  brought  to  a  climax 
the  long  series  of  fruitless  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  to  achieve  an  equitable  and 
honorable  settlement  of  the  issues  involved. 

During  the  executive  sessions  and  in  the  open  sessions 
which  preceded  them,  agreement  had  been  reached  on  a 
number  of  matters  relating  to  Prisoners  of  War ;  but  on 
the  primary  issues,  the  basis  on  which  Prisoners  of  War 
were  to  be  exchanged,  the  positions  of  the  Communists 
and  the  United  Nations  Command  were  diametrically  op- 
posed. The  Communists  have  been  adamant  in  their  de- 
mand for  unconditional  return  of  all  Prisoners  of  War 
held  by  each  side;  a  demand  absolutely  unacceptable 
to  the  United  Nations  Command  because  it  would  almost 
certainly  mean  death  or  torture  for  the  thousands  of 
United  Nations  Command-held  prisoners  who  signified 
their  determination  to  resist  return  to  Communist  control. 

On  two  related  issues  the  views  of  the  Communists  and 
the  United  Nations  Command  were  violently  opposed. 
The  Communists  attempted  to  lay  claim  to  37,000  South 
Korean  civilian  internees  held  by  the  United  Nations 
Command  who  early  in  the  war  had  largely  been  im- 
pressed into  the  North  Korean  army.  At  the  same  time 
the  Communists  refused  to  account  for  more  than  50,000 
persons  admittedly  captured  by  them  but  whose  names 
were  not  on  the  prisoner  lists  submitted  at  the  time  such 
data  were  exchanged  last  December.  Their  only  account- 
ing for  this  group  was  the  allegation  that  they  had  been 
released  at  the  front,  had  died,  or  had  been  permitted  to 
join  their  armed  forces. 

Discussions  in  the  open  sessions  dragged  on,  sometimes 
under  extremely  trying  circumstances.  In  an  effort  to 
create  the  most  favorable  possible  atmosphere  in  which 
the  detailed  position  of  each  side  could  be  examined  and 
discussed  without  the  necessity  for  publicity  to  which 
the  Communists  appeared  particularly  sensitive,  the 
United  Nations  Command  proposed  that  executive,  or  se- 
cret, sessions  be  held. 

On  25  March  the  first  secret  session  was  convened.  The 
United  Nations  Command  position  on  forced  repatriation 
was  made  unmistakably  clear.  The  Communists  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  negotiate  but  only  on  condition 
that  the  United  Nations  Command  would  provide  an  esti- 
mate of  the  total  number  of  persons  the  Communists 
would  expect  to  have  returned  to  their  side.    The  United 
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Nations  Command  explained  that  since  no  poll  of  the 

individual  preferences  of  prisoners  had  been  taken,  there 
was  no  basis  for  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  number  avail- 
able for  return.  However,  the  United  Nations  Command 
guaranteed  the  return  to  the  Communists  of  every  North 
Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  prisoner  who  desired  to 
return  to  Communist  control.  But  in  no  case  would  the 
United  Nations  Command  employ  force  to  insure  the  re- 
turn of  any  person  who  resisted  repatriation.  As  a  fur- 
ther indication  of  desire  to  effect  the  most  equitable 
settlement  of  this  issue,  the  United  Nations  Command 
agreed  to  permit  any  South  Korean  Prisoner  of  War  or 
civilian  internee  to  transfer  to  the  Communist  side  if  he 
so  desired. 

Continued  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  Communists  for 
a  round  number  of  persons  to  be  returned  to  Communist 
control  compelled  the  United  Nations  Command  to  initiate 
a  screening  program  for  all  persons  held  in  custody  in 
the  camps  at  Koje  Do  and  Pusan. 

The  screening  program  was  designed  to  determine  the 
number  of  North  Korean  and  Chinese  Prisoners  of  War 
who  could  not  be  returned  without  the  use  of  force  to  Com- 
munist control  and  to  give  the  nationals  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  held  in  custody  by  the  United  Nations  Command, 
either  as  Prisoners  of  War  or  civilian  internees,  freedom 
of  choice  to  be  returned  to  Communist  control  or  to  remain 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

During  a  twenty-four  hour  period  prior  to  the  screen- 
ing, North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  Forces  Pris- 
oners of  War  of  each  compound  on  Koje  Do  were  carefully 
informed  of  the  fact  that  they  would  be  interviewed  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  they  would 
forcibly  oppose  repatriation.  The  prisoners  were  briefed 
not  only  on  the  importance  of  this  decision,  which  was 
to  be  final,  but  on  the  fact  that  for  their  own  safety  they 
should  not  discuss  the  matters  with  others  or  make  known 
their  decision  before  the  individual  interviews  were  held. 

The  interviews  were  conducted  by  unarmed  United  Na- 
tions Command  personnel  near  the  entrance  to  each  com- 
pound. Each  prisoner,  carrying  his  personal  possessions, 
was  called  forward  individually  and  interviewed  in 
private.  Highly  qualified  personnel  conducted  the 
interrogations. 

The  series  of  questions  used  in  the  interview  was  de- 
signed to  encourage  a  maximum  number  of  prisoners  to 
return  to  the  Communists'  side,  not  to  oppose  such  return. 
The  first  question  was  designed  to  identify  those  who 
clearly  desired  to  return.  In  the  case  of  Chinese  prison- 
ers, the  first  question  was :  "Would  you  like  to  return  to 
China?"  In  the  case  of  North  Koreans,  the  first  question 
was:  "Would  you  like  to  return  to  North  Korea?"  If 
the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  the  prisoner  was  listed 
for  repatriation  without  further  questioning.  Those  who 
replied  in  the  negative  were  subjected  to  additional  ques- 
tions designed  to  determine  whether  their  opposition  was 
nominal  or  whether  they  would  violently  oppose  repatria- 
tion. The  second  question  was :  "Would  you  forcibly  re- 
sist repatriation?"  If  the  answer  was  "No"  the  Prisoner 
of  War  was  listed  for  repatriation.  If  the  answer  was 
"Yes"  the  Prisoner  of  War  was  asked  four  additional 
questions  to  fully  determine  his  attitude.  These  were: 
"Have  you  carefully  considered  the  important  effect  of 
your  decision  upon  your  family?"  "Do  you  realize  that 
you  may  stay  in  Koje  Do  for  a  long  time — even  after  those 
who  choose  repatriation  have  already  returned  home?" 
"Do  you  understand  that  the  United  Nations  Command 
has  never  promised  to  send  you  to  any  certain  place?" 
"Do  you  still  insist  on  forcibly  resisting  repatriation?" 
And  then,  perhaps  the  most  important  question,  "De- 
spite your  decision,  if  the  United  Nations  Command 
should  repatriate  you,  what  would  you  do?"  The  pris- 
oner was  listed  for  repatriation  unless  during  the  ques- 
tioning he  mentioned  suicide,  fight  to  death,  braving  death 
to  escape,  or  similar  intentions.  As  a  result  of  these 
procedures  all  Prisoners  of  War  were  included  among 
those  to  be  repatriated  except  those  whose  opposition  to 
return  was  so  strong  that  they  would  attempt  to  destroy 


themselves  rather  than  return  to  Communist  contr<j 
A  more  humane,  impartial,  and  conscientious  procedui 
could  not  be  devised. 

Prisoners  of  War  and  civilian  Internees  In  custody 
the  hospital  compound  in  Pusan   were  screened   und< 
similar  procedure. 

As  a  result  of  the  screening,  in  which  Prisoners  of  Wj 
and  civilian  internees  were  interviewed  to  ascertain  thfl 
decisions,  approximately  70,000  Prisoners  of  War  ar 
civilian  internees  will  remain  on  Koje  Do  to  await  rej 
I  rial  ion  to  the  Communist  authorities  following 
armistice. 

This  was  the  number  reported  to  the  Communists  ar 
must  be  the  basis  on  which  any  future  negotiations  a: 
conducted. 

The  Communists  attempted  to  secure  agreement  to  co 
duct  open  Staff  Officers'  sessions.  However,  it  was  e\ 
dent  that  they  intended  to  make  no  reasonable  attemp 
to  move  toward  settlement  of  the  Prisoner-of-War  issi 
and  that  their  offer  meant  only  an  opportunity  for  the 
to  continue  an  unscrupulous  propaganda  campaign  to  di 
tract  the  attention  of  the  world  from  the  basic  problen 
involved  in  the  negotiations.  The  United  Nations  Coi 
mand  recessed  immediately  in  preparation  for  movemei 
to  plenary  sessions  as  the  most  logical  step  to  solve  tl 
unresolved  issues.  The  Communists  agreed  to  convei 
plenary  sessions  on  28  April,  at  the  opening  of  which  tl 
United  Nations  Command  informed  the  Communists  th. 
we  were  prepared  to  present  an  overall  solution  of  t] 
problems  remaining  to  be  settled.  In  response  to  tl 
United  Nations  Command  suggestion  that  the  executb 
session  form  of  meeting  was  the  most  suitable  for  th 
purpose,  the  Communists  agreed  that  negotiations 
plenary  session  would  be  withheld  from  the  public.  Bo' 
sides  agreed  further  that  the  executive  sessions  could  1 
discontinued  at  the  request  of  either  side.  At  the  co 
elusion  of  the  first  conference,  the  Communists  recess* 
to  reconvene  at  the  time  of  their  choosing. 

The  status  of  agenda  item  5  remains  unchanged  fro 
that  reported  in  United  Nations  Command  Report  numb 
forty-three. 

Enemy  ground  action  was  highlighted  by  small  sea 
attacks  on  the  central  and  east  central  sectors  of  tl 
United  Nations  Command  front,  where  he  employed  uni 
of  up  to  two-company  strength.  Effective  enemy  r 
actions  to  United  Nations  Command  patrolling  and  pro 
ing  efforts  continued.  He  is  still  reluctant  to  allow  a 
cess  to  the  ground  he  controls  and  is  determined 
abruptly  halt  or  drive  back  such  United  Nations  Coi 
mand  actions.  Enemy  aggressive  action  usually  star 
during  the  hours  of  darkness  and  is  supported  by  artille? 
and  mortar  fire.  The  heaviest  of  these  fires  was  conce 
trated  on  the  eastern  front.  Enemy  positions  and  cap 
bilities  remained  unchanged,  although  an  inter-Arn 
relief  took  place  in  the  central  sector. 

The  most  aggressive  action  on  the  western  front  again 
United  Nations  Command  units  took  place  in  the  Hun 
wang-Punji  sector  from  15  through  17  April  when  bosti 
forces  launched  two  attacks.  The  larger  of  these  i 
tacks  involved  a  company  which  was  repulsed  by  Uniti 
Nations  Command  elements  in  the  Punji  sector  on  tl 
night  of  15-16  April.  The  following  night  two  eneD 
platoons  attacked  the  same  sector.  Other  than  the 
two  unsuccessful  hostile  actions  the  enemy  was  conte 
to  intercept  United  Nations  Command  patrols  and  pro 
ing  attempts  and  to  continue  to  improve  his  defensi 
battle  line  positions.  A  minor  order  of  battle  chan 
took  place  on  the  western  front  when  a  Chinese  Co) 
munist  Forces  Army  replaced  one  of  its  Divisions  wi 
two  Divisions  which  had  been  in  reserve.  This  isi 
normal  change  and  conforms  to  the  enemy  policy  of  % 
lieving  front  line  units  for  rest  and  reorganizing  purposi 

The  normally  quiet  central  sector  was  the  scene  of  t 
most  aggressive  hostile  action  along  the  entire  Unit 
Nations  Command  front.  Enemy  units  launched  sm; 
scale  aggressive  attacks  of  up  to  two-company  size  su 
ported  by  artillery  and  mortar  barrages.     These  attac 
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Led  along  the  central  sector  from  northeast  of 
mnwa  eastward  to  the  Pukban  River.  The  most  note- 
rthy  action  took  place  in  the  Kumsong  area  on  the  night 
if.  IT  April  when  two  enemy  companies  attacked  dur- 
the  hours  of  darkness,  under  cover  of  rain  and  fog. 
■ion.  fought  for  eight  hours,  was  ended  by  a  suc- 
pfnl  United  Nations  Command  counterattack.  A  two- 
.  attack  in  the  Yulsa  area  on  the  seventeenth  and 
impan.v  attack  in  the  same  area  on  the  eighteenth  were 
ulsed  without  loss  of  ground  and  with  a  minimum  of 
aalties.  Friendly  elements  in  the  Talchon  area  were 
■porarily  forced  to  relinquish  an  outpost  on  the  night 
U>  Anril  when  two  companies  attacked,  but  the  posi- 
1  was  regained  after  a  brief  counterattack.  United 
:ions  Command  tank  elements  fired  on  positions  in  the 
ae  area  on  16  April  during  daylight,  inflicted  over  200 
toy  casualties  and  caused  extensive  damage  to  hostile 
fkers  and  trench  networks. 

lostile  action  along  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United 
Fions  Command  front  consisted  of  patrol  clashes  and 
deceptions  with  very  little  initiative  being  shown  by 
my  forces.  During  this  period  enemy  artillery  and 
•tar  units  in  the  Tupo-Yuusil  area  of  the  eastern  front 
ended  almost  half  of  the  total  reported  delivered 
inst  United  Nations  Command  units  on  the  entire 
it 

toin  16  to  IS  April,  inclusive,  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
apanies  of  the  Seventh  Republic  of  Korea  Regiment, 
in  Republic  of  Korea  Division,  performed  in  an  out- 
lding  manner  by  holding  a  critical  terrain  feature  in 
face  of  enemy  attacks  in  superior  numbers.  Results 
e  163  known  enemy  dead,  fifty  estimated  dead  and  two 
loners.  Friendly  losses  were  thirty-five  killed  and  117 
inded.  This  action  reflects  great  credit  upon  these 
:s  and  their  supporting  elements  and  illustrates  the  in- 
■ity  and  determination  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Army. 
nited  Nations  Command  jet-  and  propeller-driven  air- 
ft.  operating  from  the  fast  carriers  in  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
■  against  Communist  transportation  facilities  and  sup- 
routes  in  North  Korea.  The  attacks  were  concen- 
ed  on  vulnerable  rail  lines  along  the  east  coast  of 
ea. 

ail  lines  were  cut  and  bridges,  by-passes,  and  rail  cars 
e  destroyed.  Additional  destruction  and  damage  in- 
led  trucks,  barracks,  warehouses,  locomotives,  gun 
tions  and  many  small  vessels. 

nited  Nations  Command  carriers  continued  to  operate 
he  Yellow  Sea.  Their  planes  furnished  cover  and  air 
Tort  for  surface  units  on  blockade  patrols  and  anti- 
ision  stations.  They  also  flew  reconnaissance  mis- 
s  and  offensive  strikes  over  the  Chinnampo  area  and 
mghae  Province  and  in  close  support  of  the  front 
troops.  Rail  cars,  warehouses  and  motor  vehicles 
e  destroyed  and  many  enemy  casualties  were  inflicted, 
atrol  planes  conducted  daylight  reconnaissance  mis- 
er the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Yellow7  Sea  and  also 
day  and  night  patrol  and  weather  reconnaissance 
•ions  for  surface  units  in  these  same  areas, 
tie  Naval  blockade  continued  along  the  east  coast  from 
bombline  to  Chongjin.  Surface  units  made  day  and 
it  coastal  patrols  to  fire  on  rail  targets  along  the 
tal  line.  Vessels  continued  a  siege  of  major  east 
t  ports  with  YVonsan,  Hungnam  and  Songjin  kept 
er  almost  continuous  harassment.  The  Communists 
;  denied  the  use  of  coastal  waters  for  shipping  and 
ng  as  all  attempts  to  go  to  sea  were  taken  under  fire 
broken  up.  Fire  support  vessels  at  the  bombline 
ided  gunfire  for  the  front  line  troops  as  far  as  twenty 
s  inland. 

aemy  shore  batteries  were  active  against  United 
ions  warships.  In  the  Songjin  area  a  minesweeper 
ived  one  hit  by  a  2.5  inch  projectile  which  caused  light 
erial  damage  and  no  personnel  casualties.  In  the 
ngjin  area  a  destroyer  received  one  hit  from  a  75mm 
ery.  Two  crew  members  were  killed  and  four  were 
red.  none  seriously.  The  material  damage  was 
igible.     A   destroyer   minesweeper    received   one   hit 


which  caused  only  minor  material  damage  and  no  per- 
sonnel casualties.  At  Wonsau  another  United  Nations 
Command  vessel  received  one  hit  of  122mm  fired  from 
Hodo  Pando.  Material  damage  was  not  serious  but  two 
crew  members  were  injured,  one  seriously.  Shore  bat- 
teries were  active  on  numerous  other  occasions  at  Won- 
san,  Hungnam,  Tanchon,  Songjin  and  Chongjin. 

On  the  Korean  west  coast,  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand surface  units  manned  anti-invasion  stations  along 
the  coast  from  Chinnampo  to  the  Han  River  Estuary  to 
protect  friendly  islands  north  of  the  battle  line.  Day- 
light firing  into  enemy  positions  started  many  fires  and 
inflicted  numerous  casualties.  An  enemy  attack  on  Yong- 
mae  Do  was  repulsed  by  United  Nations  Command 
vessels. 

PT  boats  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Navy  made  their 
first  offensive  sorties,  striking  Hodo  Pando  on  the  east 
coast  and  the  north  shore  of  Tadong  Man  on  the  west 
coast.  Fires  were  started  by  rockets  and  40mm  fire. 
On  the  east  coast  the  boats  received  machine  gun  and 
small  arms  fire  but  were  not  hit.  Other  vessels  conducted 
inshore  patrol  and  blockade  missions  and  assisted  United 
Nations  Command  Forces  in  minesweeping  duties. 

Other  Navy  ships  and  merchant  vessels,  under  con- 
tract, provided  logistic  support  for  United  Nations  Com- 
mand Forces  in  Japan  and  Korea.  Ships  of  the  amphibi- 
ous forces  provided  personnel  lift  to  move  Prisoners  of 
War  and  internees  from  the  island  of  Koje  Do  to  other 
relocation  centers  in  South  Korea. 

The  United  Nations  Command  minesweepers  continued 
operations  to  keep  the  channels,  gunfire  support  areas,  and 
anchorages  free  of  mines.  Sweepers  also  enlarged  previ- 
ously swept  areas  to  meet  the  needs  of  operating  forces. 

Although  eight  days  of  poor  weather  hampered  air  op- 
erations, aircraft  of  the  United  Nations  Command  Air 
Force  continued  to  maintain  air  superiority,  attack  rail 
lines,  vehicles  and  supplies,  and  provide  close  support  for 
ground  units.  Medium  bombers  disrupted  the  two  main 
rail  routes  from  Manchuria  into  northwest  Korea  by  re- 
peatedly attacking  four  key  railroad  river  crossings. 
Fighter  bomber  attacks  were  conducted  against  these  and 
other  important  rail  routes  in  North  Korea.  Light  bomb- 
ers conducted  night  attacks  against  enemy  vehicles  and 
against  the  rail  lines  in  order  to  prevent  the  rapid  repair 
of  the  cuts  inflicted  during  daylight  hours.  Fighter  in- 
terceptors patrolled  the  northwest  sector  of  Korea  and 
engaged  the  enemy  MIG  aircraft  on  six  occasions. 

The  two  main  lines  from  Manchuria  to  North  Korea, 
the  Sinuiju-Sinanju  route  and  the  Kanggye-Kunuri  line, 
were  both  interdicted  by  medium  bombers.  On  the  first 
route  the  interdiction  was  accomplished  by  four  attacks 
on  the  Sinanju  bridges,  which  rendered  both  bridges  un- 
serviceable, and  a  single  attack  on  the  Chongju  Railroad 
bridges  which  completely  blocked  the  line  by  knocking 
out  the  main  and  by-pass  crossings.  Without  neglecting 
the  Sinuiju-Sinanju  line  the  effort  was  periodically 
shifted  to  the  second  main  route.  The  Sinhungdong 
bridge  on  this  route  was  bombed  out  three  different  times. 
In  another  attack  on  this  route  the  rail  crossings  at 
Huichon  were  hit  resulting  in  four  spans  destroyed  on 
the  by-pass  and  two  spans  destroyed  on  the  main  bridge. 

In  addition  to  other  sorties,  the  medium  bombers  flew 
leaflet  and  close  support  missions.  No  medium  bombers 
were  lost  although  one  aircraft  sustained  damage  from 
antiaircraft  fire. 

In  further  interdiction  operations  United  Nations  Com- 
mand fighter  bombers  concentrated  large  scale  attacks 
on  short  stretches  of  track  making  multiple  cuts  and 
destroying  sections  of  the  road  bed.  The  area  of  opera- 
tion was  influenced  by  weather;  but,  by  maintaining  a 
flexible  target  schedule,  the  fighter  bombers  were  able  to 
make  cuts  on  all  main  lines  with  the  result  that  the 
main  routes  were  in  commission  only  for  very  short 
periods  of  time.  The  majority  of  the  cuts  were  on  the 
lines  between  Sinanju  and  Namsidong,  Kunari  and 
Huichon,    Pyongyang    and    Sinanju,    and    Sunchon    and 
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Samdongni,  with  the  remainder  of  the  cuts  on  lines  farther 
south. 

The  primary  missions  of  the  light  bombers  remained 
night  armed  reconnaissance  and  interdiction.  The  light 
bombers  were  scheduled  nightly  on  these  missions.  De- 
layed fuse  bombs  were  dropped  on  the  rail  lines  where 
fighter  bombers  had  hit  during  the  day  to  further  harass 
the  crews  attempting  to  repair  their  lines.  The  night 
intruder  aircraft  were  credited  with  destroying  numerous 
vehicles,  locomotives,  and  railroad  cars.  No  aircraft  were 
lost  during  these  operations. 

United  Nations  Command  fighter  interceptors  sighted 
enemy  aircraft  on  only  eight  days.  On  two  days  the 
enemy  jets  failed  to  appear  even  though  the  weather  was 
operational.  The  fiighter  interceptors  claimed  fifteen 
MIGs  destroyed,  eighteen  damaged  and  two  probably  de- 
stroyed. The  largest  engagements  occurred  on  21  April 
when  seven  MIG  aircraft  were  destroyed  and  three  were 
damaged.  One  United  Nations  Command  aircraft  was 
lost  during  the  engagement.  No  significant  change  in  the 
pattern  of  MIG  activity  was  observed.  The  aggressive- 
ness of  the  enemy  fighter  pilots  was  not  constant.  It  was 
again  noted  that  pilots  of  the  type  fifteen  aircraft  were 
generally  more  aggressive  than  those  of  the  MIG-15. 

Tactical  reconnaissance  units  continued  to  provide 
photograph  coverage  of  important  airfields,  rail  bridges, 
rail  choke  points,  and  enemy  installations.  Current  in- 
telligence information  was  secured  through  visual  recon- 
naissance missions.  In  addition  to  other  missions  flown, 
reconnaissance  aircraft  performed  fire  adjustment  mis- 
sions for  United  Nations  Command  vessels  operating  on 
the  east  coast  of  Korea. 

United  Nations  Command  leaflets  and  broadcasts  dis- 
seminated factual  reports  of  the  Communist  action  in 
breaking  off  the  executive  sessions  on  prisoner  exchange. 
In  publicizing  the  continued  Communist  frustration  of 
efforts  to  reach  a  realistic  armistice  agreement,  the 
United  Nations  Command  media  made  it  clear  to  the 
soldiers  and  civilians  in  enemy  territory  that  their  Com- 
munist leaders  were  deliberately  prolonging  the  war  at  a 
tragic  cost  in  human  lives.  Intensified  measures  for  air 
dropping  miniature  news  sheets  to  cities  and  towns 
throughout  North  Korea  are  making  it  more  difficult  for 
the  Communist  to  suppress  the  truth.  Although  it  is  not 
feasible  to  distribute  enough  leaflets  to  reach  every  person 
in  North  Korea,  refugees  fleeing  from  Communist  tyranny 
report  that  the  information  contained  in  the  United 
Nations  Command  news  sheets  is  eagerly  received  and 
passed  orally  from  person  to  person. 

The  health  of  the  civilian  population  throughout  South 
Korea  is  generally  good.  The  incidence  of  relapsing  fever 
and  smallpox  is  on  the  decrease.  A  large  scale  immuniza- 
tion program  for  smallpox  and  typhus  has  been  completed 
during  which  7,576,202  persons  received  smallpox  vac- 
cinations, and  7,565,607  persons  were  immunized  against 
typhus  since  October  1951. 

Mild  Spring  temperatures  have  facilitated  the  progress 
in  the  construction  of  all  types  of  houses  under  the 
National  Housing  Program.  Of  the  19,644  family  units 
planned,  6,475  have  been  completed  and  4,336  are  under 
construction.  Of  the  planned  17,912  refugee  shelters, 
13,649  have  been  completed  and  1,188  are  under 
construction. 


Biennial  Film  Exhibitions 
To  Open  at  Venice 

Press  release  608  dated  August  1 

The  U.S.  Government  will  be  represented  at 
the  Thirteenth  International  Exhibition  of  Cine- 
matographic  Art,  the  Third  International  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Scientific  Film  and  Art  Documen- 


tary, and  the  Fourth  International  Festivall 
Films  for  Children,  to  be  held  concurrently 
Venice  from  August  8  to  September  10,  1952, 
Wilson  R.  Cronenwett,  Lt.  Comdr.,  USX.  H< 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Branch,  Naval  Phc 
graphic  Center,  Department  of  the  Navy.  ] 
Cronenwett  has  been  engaged  in  theater  prod 
tion  for  22  years  and  has  been  active  in  motl 
picture  production,  with  the  training-film  p 
gram  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  since  1946.  In  1947 ' 
produced  the  first  Navy  training  film  to  be  bono: 
by  a  silver  award  at  the  Venice  Exhibition. 

The  purpose  of  the  biennial  exhibitions  isi 
give  formal  public  recognition  to  films  wh 
demonstrate  outstanding  progress  toward  mak: 
the  motion  picture  a  means  of  artistic  express 
and  of  improving  international  cultural  relatic 
The  meetings  also  afford  American  represen 
tives  an  opportunity  to  view  the  techniques  t. 
are  employed  in  other  countries. 

From  the  films  submitted  by  the  agencies  of  t 
Government  which  produce  motion  pictures, 
interdepartmental  committee  has  selected  13  fil 
on  various  subjects,  including  documentary,  me 
cal,  scientific,  and  instructional  films,  for  show: 
at  Venice.  The  film-producing  agendas  wh 
motion  pictures  will  constitute  the  U.S.  exhi 
are  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Defense  (u 
Force,  Army,  and  Navy),  and  State,  the  Fedei 
Security  Agency  (Public  Health),  and  Veter; 
Administration.  The  motion  picture  industry 
the  United  States  has  also  been  invited  to  parti 
pate,  and  it  is  understood  that  several  amusem' 
and  documentary  films  have  been  entered  in 
competition. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Edinburgh  Film  Festival 

On  July  29  the  Department  of  State  announc 
that  the  Sixth  International  Edinburgh  Film  F 
tival  will  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  fr< 
August  17  to  September  7,  1952.  This  series 
international  film  festivals  at  Edinburgh  was 
ganized  in  1947  for  the  purpose  of  showing  real: 
documentary,  and  experimental  films  on  a  n( 
competitive  basis.  All  governments  which  p: 
duce  films  have  been  invited  to  participate  in 
Sixth  Festival  exhibits  and  in  the  special  p: 
grams  of  selected  scientific,  educational,  and  cr 
dren's  films.  Fourteen  films,  produced  by  the  I 
partments  of  Agriculture,  Defense  (Army  a 
Navy) ,  Federal  Security  Agency  (Public  Healtl 
the  Interior,  and  State,  will  constitute  the  U 
exhibit  at  the  Festival. 


United  States  Delegate 

Irene  A.  Wright,  Consultant  to  the  Acting  Assistant  J 
ministrator,  International  Motion  Picture  Servj 
Department  of  State 
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itatt   U.S.  Delegate 

m  l      Brooker,  Chief,  Audio  Visual  Branch,  Office 
>f  Information,  Mutual  Security  Agency 

iklin  I; win.  Public  Affairs  Officer,  American  Consa- 
ato  General,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Non,    Films    Information    Specialist,    Mutual 
Security  Agency.  1'aris,  France 

Ion     Vivrette,    Films    Officer,    American    Embassy, 
London,  England 


io  Scientific  Union 

he  Department  of  Shite  announced  on  July 
pat  the  International  Radio  Scientific  Union 
si  i  (I  nion  Radio-Scu  ntifique Internationale) 
convene  its  tenth  general  assembly  at  Sydney, 
■alia,  on  August  11.  The  U.S.  delegation  to 
assembly  is  as  follows : 

jates 

les   R.   Burrows,   Ph.D.,  chairman,  Director,  School 

if  Electrical  Engineering,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 

IX 

I  G.    Booker,   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engi- 

leering.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

H.  Dellinger,  Ph.D.,  vice  president,  International 
itadio  Scientific  Union,  President  of  International 
Bfcmmission  I  (Radio  Standards  and  Methods  of 
Measurement)  3900  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  Wash- 
ngton.  D.C. 

Id  E.  Dinger,  Electronic  Scientist  and  Head  of  Sys- 
:ems  Interference  Unit,  Radio  Division  2,  Naval  Re- 
search   Laboratory,   Department   of   Defense 
ur  H.  Waynick,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
leering.   Pennsylvania   State  College 

■note  Delegates 

■  J.  i  iaffney.  Chief  Engineer  and  Manager  of  Opera- 
ions.  Polytechnic  Research  and  Development  Com- 
Mny.  Brooklyn 

A.  Morton,  supervisor,  Department  of  Semiconductor 
price  Research  and  Development,  Bell  Telephone 
laboratories,  Murray  Hill,  N.J. 
H.  Shapley.  physicist,  Central  Radio  Propagation 
laboratory,  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
lei  Silver.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering, 
Jniversity  of  California,  Berkeley 

m  is  affiliated  with  the  International  Council 
;cientific  Unions.     Since  its  organization  in 

Uksi  has  been  developing,  on  an  international 
?,  scientific  studies  and  programs  pertaining  to 
o-electricity  and  related  subjects,  and  bringing 
ther.  in  its  biennial  assemblies,  the  scientists 

are  responsible  for  the  research  underlying 
pectacular  advances  in  electronics,  radar,  tele- 
>n.  and  other  applications  of  radio  principles 

techniques.  Its  aims  are  to  promote  inter- 
nal cooperation  in  the  scientific  study  of 
o,  to  encourage  and  aid  in  the  organization  of 
a  research  requiring  cooperation  on  a  large 
■,  to  promote  the  establishment  of  common 
lods  and  standards  of  radio  measurement,  and 
icourage  and  aid  in  the  discussion  and  dis- 


semination of  the  results  of  these  activities.  Ursi 
has  an  active  national  committee  in  each  of  its 
22  member  states.  These  committees,  organized 
and  sponsored  in  each  country  by  the  National 
Research  Council  or  a  corresponding  body,  hold 
scientific  meetings  and  have  active  working 
committees. 

Geographical  Union 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  18 
that  the  U.S.  Government  has  extended  invita- 
tions through  diplomatic  channels  to  71  other 
governments  to  be  represented  at  the  eighth  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  International  Geographical 
Union  (Igu)  at  Washington,  August  8-15,  1952. 
The  seventeenth  International  Geographical  Con- 
gress, to  be  held  at  Washington  concurrently  with 
the  Igu  assembly,  is  sponsored  by  the  Interna- 
tional Union.  The  forthcoming  congress  and 
assembly  will  be  the  first  international  gathering 
of  geographers  in  this  country  since  1904,  when 
the  eighth  Congress,  which  delegates  dubbed  the 
"Peripatetic  Congress,"  convened  successively  at 
Washington,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis. 

More  than  1,000  geographers,  from  the  31  coun- 
tries which  are  members  of  the  Union  and  from 
nonmember  countries  which  will  send  observer 
delegations,  are  expected  to  attend  the  assembly 
and  congress  sessions.  The  U.S.  delegation  is  as 
follows : 

Delegates 

Wallace  W.  Atwood,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  chairman,  Director,  Office 
of  International  Relations,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Research  Council,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  chairman,  National  Committee  of  the  United 
States,  International  Geographical  Union 

Samuel  W.  Boggs,  Special  Adviser  on  Geography,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Edwin  J.  Foscue,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography  and 
Chairman,  Department  of  Geography,  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Dallas 

Robert  M.  Glendinning,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography, 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles 

Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  President,  National  Geographic 
Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Otto  E.  Guthe,  Ph.D.,  Special  Assistant  for  Maps,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Chauncy  D.  Harris,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Chicago 

Preston  E.  James,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geography  and 
Chairman,  Department  of  Geography,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, Syracuse,  Retiring  President,  Association 
of  American  Geographers,  U.S.  Member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Geography,  Pan  American  Institute  of 
Geography  and  History 

Lester  E.  Klimm,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geography,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 

Richard  Upjohn  Light,  M.  D.,  President,  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  New  York 

Glenn  T.  Trewartha,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geography,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  President  Association 
of  American  Geographers 

John  K.  Wright,  Ph.  D.,  Research  Associate,  American 
Geographical  Society,  New  York 
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The  International  Geographical  Union,  organ- 
ized in  1922,  is  one  of  nine  constituent  organiza- 
tions of  the  International  Council  of  Scientific 
Unions  which  encourages  and  facilitates  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  science.  The  purposes  of  the 
Geographical  Union  are  to  promote  the  study  of 
geographical  problems,  to  initiate  and  coordinate 
researches  requiring  international  cooperation, 
to  provide  for  meetings  of  the  International  Geo- 
graphical Congress,  and  to  appoint  commissions 
for  the  study  of  special  matters  during  the  interval 
between  congresses.  The  first  International  Geo- 
graphical Congress  was  held  in  Antwerp,  Bel- 
gium, in  1871.  During  the  next  50  years,  ten 
congresses  were  held  under  various  sponsorships. 

In  a  program  encouraging  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas  among  geographers  of  all  countries,  em- 
phasis will  be  directed  to  those  areas  of  scientific 
investigation  which  are  most  successfully  de- 
veloped through  international  cooperation.  The 
forthcoming  general  assembly  will  review  the  re- 
search activities  of  various  commissions  appointed 
at  the  seventh  general  assembly  held  at  Lisbon 
in  1949.  The  commissions  reporting  to  this  as- 
sembly are  those  dealing  with  aerial  photography, 
ancient  maps,  industrial  ports,  medical  geography, 
periglacial  morphology,  regional  planning,  soil 
erosion,  and  inventory  of  world  land  use.  The 
assembly  will  also  discuss  a  report  from  its  com- 
mittee on  arid  lands.  Fields  of  the  geographical 
sciences  to  be  discussed  in  the  section  meetings  of 
the  congress  are  biogeography,  cartography,  cli- 
matology, demography,  and  cultural  geography, 
geomorphology,  historical  and  political  geog- 
raphy, hydrography,  regional  geography,  teach- 
ing of  geography,  trade  and  transportation, 
urban  and  rural  settlement,  and  resources,  agri- 
culture, and  industry.  There  will  be  special 
symposia  on  "World  Food  Supply"  and  "Tropical 
Africa,"  in  which  leading  experts  will  participate. 

Under  the  auspices  of  several  private  groups 
in  the  United  States,  excursions  are  being  planned 
for  the  visiting  geographers  both  before  and  after 
the  meetings  in  Washington.  These  include  a 
transcontinental  tour  with  bus  and  rail  trips  to 
various  scenic  centers  in  the  West  and  South- 
west; a  geographical  and  historical  tour  of  New 
England;  a  first-hand  study  of  the  industrial 
cities  of  the  lower  Great  Lakes  region ;  and  a  tour 
of  the  Southeastern  States,  including  a  visit  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  Visiting  geographers  will 
be  the  guests  of  the  American  Geographical  So- 
ciety in  New  York  City,  August  4-6,  to  join  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Society's  one-hundredth 
anniversary. 


Arrangements  for  the  meetings  have  been 
der  way  for  ?>  years  by  the  United  States 
America  National  Committee  of  the  Internatic 
Geographical  Union.  Wallace  W.  Atwood, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Relatii 
National  Academy  of  Sciences-National  Resea 
Council,  is  chairman  of  this  committee.  Gl 
raphers  throughout  the  United  States  have  l 
enlisted  as  members  of  the  committees  on  arrar 
ments  for  the  conference. 

Several    geographical    organizations    plan 
hold  meetings  in  Washington  prior  to  the  or 
ing  of  the  assembly  and  congress.     During 
period  July  25-August  4.  the  third  Pan  Ameri| 
Consultation  on  Geography  will  be  convened.  [ 
Association  of  American  Geographers  and 
National    Council    of    Geography    Teachers 
scheduled  to  hold  their  annual  meetings  on 
gust  6  and  7.    From  September  4-16,  the  seve 
International  Congress  of  Photogrammetry  < 
hold  meetings  in  Washington  and  Dayton. 


U.S.,  U.K.  Conclude 
Telecommunications  Talks 

Press  release  602  dated  July  31 

Talks  have  been  concluded  in  London  betw 
a  delegation  of  U.S.  telecommunications  expe 
led  by  Federal  Communications  Commissic 
Edward  Webster,  and  representatives  of 
United  Kingdom  and  Commonwealth  Telea 
munications  Board  representing  Commonwes 
governments.  The  discussions  dealt  with  a  J 
posal  for  the  modification  of  article  2  of  the  L 
don  Revision  of  the  Bermuda  Telecommunicati 
Agreement,  which  regulates  various  telecommi 
cations  matters  between  the  United  States 
Commonwealth  governments.  This  article,  wh 
concerns  exchange  rates  and  accounting  pr< 
dures,  required  adjustment  in  light  of  the  dev? 
ation  of  the  pound  sterling  in  1949  and  has  b 
the  subject  of  correspondence  between  par 
concerned  since  1950.  The  full  agreement  wh 
was  reached  between  the  delegations  concer 
is  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  respect 
governments. 

The  U.S.  delegation  raised  the  question  of 
handling  of  transit  traffic  by  American  compai 
to  British  Commonwealth  countries,  and  a) 
result  thereof  certain  U.S.  proposals  for  the 
eralization  of  the  present  prohibition  of  hand! 
such  traffic  are  being  placed  before  the  Comm 
wealth  governments  for  consideration. 
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July  25-August  7,  1952 

urity  Council 

'asmtr — Frank  P.  Graham,  U.N.  representa- 
'  lor  India  and  Pakistan,  sent  the  following 
er,  duly  30,  to  the  President  of  the  Security 

uu'il : 

'i  89  May  \'.c,2  I  informed  the  President  of  the  Security 
Ufil  that  in  agreement  with  the  Governments  of  India 
Ifkkistan  the  negotiations  on  the  question  of  the  State 
lammu  and  Kashmir  had  heen  renewed, 
ifcowing  upon  these  negotiations  the  Governments  of 
la  and  Pakistan  have  agreed  to  a  meeting  of  repre- 
latives  of  the  two  Governments  at  a  ministerial  level 
•r  the  auspices  <>f  the  United  Nations  Representative 
he  European  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Geneva, 
aning  •_'•".  August  1952. 

the  appropriate  i nent  I  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 

of  the  Security  Council  the  outcome  of  the  negotia- 


:iomic  and  Social  Council 

•uneil  concluded  its  fourteenth  session  on 
rust  1.    Two  sessions  will  be  held  in  1953:  the 
enth.  beginning  March  31, 1953,  at  U.N.  Head- 
fcrs,  and  the  sixteenth,  beginning  June  30, 
>,  at  Geneva.    The  French  resolution  to  hold 
sixteenth  session  in  Geneva  was  approved  by 
>te  of  8-5  (Canada,  China.  United  Kingdom, 
ted   State-.    Uruguay)-,")    (Mexico,  Pakistan, 
i,  Philippines.  Egypt).    Isador  Lubin  (U.S.) 
ialed  to  the  Council  to  vote  in  favor  of  hold- 
this  session  also  at  headquarters.    He  stated 
at  a  time  when  governments  were  complaining 
le  high  cost  of  the  United  Nations  and  when 
as  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain 
dative  approval  for  necessary  activities,  a  de- 
li to  meet  in  Geneva  next  year  would  be  an 
sponsible  decision."    It  was  more  important, 
ided,  that  these  additional  funds  be  spent  on 
nical  assistance.  Unicef,  Unkra,  and  other 
jams  set  up  to  make  life  easier  and  better  for 
>eople  of  the  world.    Also,  a  Geneva  meeting 
d  greatly  reduce  the  possibility  of  holding 
East  and  Far  East  sessions. 

■  ouncil  took  the  following  action,  inter 
during  the  final  week  of  this  session : 

Adopted  by  a  vote  of  15-0-3  (Sov.  bloc)  the 
ived  draft  resolution  jointly  submitted  by  Bel- 
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gium,  Cuba,  Egypt,  France,  Pakistan,  Philip- 
pines, and  the  United  States  requesting  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  prepare  for  publication  in  1954, 
a  supplementary  report  on  national  and  interna- 
tional measures  taken  to  improve  social  conditions 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  prepare  a  second 
edition  for  publication  in  1956  of  the  report  on 
the  world  social  situation.  This  resolution  also 
authorized  the  Social  Commission  to  hold  its  regu- 
lar session  in  1953  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Council  at  that  time  on  a  program  of  con- 
certed action  in  the  social  field  in  accordance  with 
General  Assembly  Resolution  535  (VI). 

2.  Adopted  by  a  vote  of  15-0-3  (Sov.  bloc) 
the  Social  Commission's  resolution  commending 
Unicef;  recommending  increased  efforts  to  make 
its  achievements  known;  expressing  concern  that 
the  1952  budget  was  not  fulfilled,  and  calling  at- 
tention to  the  urgent  need  for  meeting  the  20 
million  dollars  target  set  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1953.  Walter  Kotschnig  (U.S.)  endorsed  the 
extension  of  Unicef  programs  in  economically 
less-developed  areas  and  urged  continued  em- 
phasis on  permanent  child  welfare  and  health 
services  and  that  more  attention  be  given  to  child 
nutrition  and  welfare  in  contrast  to  the  present 
heavy  emphasis  on  child-health  programs.  In 
calling  attention  to  the  resolution's  reference  to 
needed  funds,  he  mentioned  the  recent  U.S.  appro- 
priation of  more  than  $6  million  for  Unicef  and 
noted  that  the  cumulative  U.S.  contribution  of 
some  87  million  dollars,  which  has  thus  far  been 
made  available  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  will  repre- 
sent 70  percent  of  the  total  contributions  of  govern- 
ments to  the  central  account  of  the  fund.  It  was 
his  Government's  hope,  he  said,  that  other  gov- 
ernments within  the  limits  of  their  resources  and 
commitments  would  be  able  to  continue  their  sup- 
port of  the  fund  so  that  the  humanitarian  work 
could  go  forward  in  1953  without  interruption. 

3.  Elections  were  held  to  fill  the  vacancies  on 
the  Council's  7  functional  commissions,  the  Non- 
Governmental  Committee,  and  the  Unicef  Execu- 
tive Board.  It  was  agreed  to  defer  until  1953  the 
selection  of  countries  to  replace  the  five  Narcotics 
Commission  members  appointed  in  1949  for  3-year 
terms. 
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4.  Salvador  P.  Lopez  (Philippines)  was  elected 
rapporteur  on  Freedom  of  Information.  He  will, 
in  cooperation  with  the  specialized  agencies,  fol- 
low developments  in  the  field  of  freedom  of  infor- 
mation and  report  to  the  Council  in  1953. 

5.  The  Council  approved,  by  a  vote  of  12-3 
(Sov.  bloc)-2  (Belgium,  Egypt),  the  Social  Com- 
mittee's resolution  requesting  the  appointment  of 
a  small  group  of  experts  to  report  on  methods  of 
measuring  standards  of  living. 

6.  It  adopted,  unanimously,  three  Social  Com- 
mission resolutions  requesting  the  Secretary- 
General  to  continue  to  emphasize  advisory  social 
welfare  services  and  to  cooperate  with  Unicef,  the 
specialized  agencies,  interested  nongovernmental 
organizations  and  other  appropriate  international 
bodies  to  encourage  and  assist  governments  in 
developing  child-welfare  programs ;  and  that  the 
member  states  give  due  attention  to  the  principles 
adopted  by  the  Social  Commission  on  in-service 
training  of  social  welfare  personnel. 

7.  Adopted,  12  (U.S.)-3  (Sov.  bloc)-3,  a  reso- 
lution on  the  simplification  of  formalities  and 
the  reduction  of  costs  for  migrants. 

8.  Adopted,  by  a  vote  of  15-0-3  (Sov.  bloc)  a 
resolution  recommending  to  govermnents  the  de- 
velopment, for  low-income  groups,  of  long-term 
policies  on  building,  housing,  and  town  and 
country   planning. 

9.  The  Council  approved,  15-0-3  (Sov.  bloc), 
the  Social  Commission's  work  program  for  1952- 
53  as  drawn  up  by  the  Commission  at  its  eighth 
session,  and,  inter  alia,  reiterated  the  need  for 
priorities  to  be  established  for  the  success  of  the 
economic  and  social  work  of  the  United  Nations 
and  specialized  agencies,  and  pointed  out  that 
international  action  can  achieve  substantial  results 
only  by  concentrating  the  limited  resources  now 
available  on  tasks  of  primary  importance  for  the 
realization  of  the  objectives  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

10.  The  Council  adopted,  14-3  (Sov.  bloc)-l 
(Uruguay),  a  U.K.-U.S.  resolution  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  implementation  of  recommendations 
on  economic  and  social  matters.  The  operative 
part  of  this  resolution  states  that  (1)  in  the  future, 
wherever  practicable,  the  Council  will  indicate  the 
specific  dates  when  reports  are  expected  from  mem- 
ber governments  in  connection  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  resolutions  adopted ;  (2)  will  include 
in  its  annual  report  to  the  General  Assembly  in- 
formation covering  the  replies  received  from 
governments  regarding  the  implementation  of 
recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 


Council  in  economic  and  social  matters;  and 
will  consider  from  time  to  time  the  desirabili 
reviewing  the  implementation  of  such  rec 
mendations  relating  to  a  particular  field,  or  fit 
of  its  activities. 

11.  The  Council  approved,  11-3  (Sov.  bloc 
(Egypt,  Iran,  Mexico,  Pakistan) ,  the  joint  Phi 
pine-Swedish-United  States  resolution  instr 
ing  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  comt 
its  work  on  the  two  Covenants  on  Human  Ri^ 
at  its  next  session  in  1953  and  to  submit  tl 
simultaneously  to  the  Council.  It  also  appro 
14-3  (Belgium,  France,  United  Kingdoir 
(Sweden),  a  resolution  transmitting,  without© 
ment,  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  Commissi 
two  resolutions  relating  to  the  question  of 
determination  of  the  people  of  non-self-goverr 
and  trust  territories.  The  first  of  these  two  res 
tions  recommends  the  granting  of  the  right  of  i 
determination  on  demand  and  after  a  plebis< 
and  the  second  asks  the  administering  power 
transmit  to  the  United  Nations  political  infor 
tion  on  non-self-governing  territories. 

Mr.  Lubin  (U.S.)  stressed  that  the  U.S.  affir 
tive  vote  on  the  transmittal  resolution  was  \ 
the  understanding  that  neither  approval  nor  di< 
proval  of  the  self-determination  formulations 
involved.  He  pointed  out  that  the  U.S.  Go^ 
ment  "has  supported  in  the  past  and  will  cont 
to  support  the  principle  of  self-determinatior 
deed  as  well  as  in  word,"  but  that  it  had  ser 
reservations  as  to  these  two  proposed  resolut 
He  noted  that: 

The  Members  of  the  United  Nations  have  under 
to  develop  self-government  in  the  territories  under 
administration.  The  Charter  specifies  that  this 
done  by  taking  into  consideration  the  particular  cwi 
stances  of  each  territory  and  its  peoples  and  their  vari 
stages  of  advancement.  It  is  recognized,  therefore,  I 
the  development  of  self-government,  while  an  ur« 
problem,  is  a  continuing  process  and  must  be  accompli  ■ 
progressively. 

.  .  .  Under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  territm 
being  administered  by  other  countries  are  enjoying 
ever-larger  degree  of  self-government.  Each  of  the  t  ■ 
administering  countries  has  accepted  the  obligation* 
the  Charter  relating  to  the  territories  which  theyi 
minister.  Each  of  these  countries  is  promoting  ■ 
political,  economic,  and  social  advancement  of  J 
territories  under  its  administration. 

...  in  each  case  there  is  progress,  and  the  peoplta 
these  non-self-governing  territories  are  assuming  ai  * 
creasingly  greater  degree  of  responsibility  in  taking  it 
of  their  own  affairs.  The  policy  of  the  United  Stat  b 
to  assist,  through  the  United  Nations  and  otherwistli 
making  this  progress  move  rapidly,  yet  surely. 
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h  Grassland  Congress 
ns  August  17 

dated  July  l" 

■  Secretary  General  of  the  Sixth  Inter- 
nal Grassland  Congress,  to  be  held  at  the 
lejlvania  State  College  from  August  17  to  23, 

be  Will  M.  Myers,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
hnomy  and  riant  Genetics,  University  of 
aeeota.  Until  July  L,  L952,  Mr.  Myers  wasdi- 
C  of  Field  Crops  Research,  Bureau  of  Plant 
tfcry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  Engineering, 
irtment  of  Agriculture.  11*'  is  now  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Organizing  Committee  for 
Bongress,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
fthe  Organizing  Committee,  and  chairman  of 
program  Committee.  For  the  past  year  and 
If.  during  all  the  preparations  for  the  Con- 
L  Mi-.  Myers  has  served  as  deputy  to  P.  V. 
Ion,  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  was  re- 
eled by  the  Fifth  Congress  to  coordinate 
•rations  for  the  forthcoming  session. 
tie  deputy  secretary  general  for  the  Congress 
be  Herbert  K.  Albreeht,  professor  of  Agron- 
.  Pennsylvania  State  College;  "William  R. 
pline.  chief,  Division  of  Range  Research, 
m  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
utive  secretary  of  the  Organizing  Committee 
the  Congress;  and  Clarke  L.  Willard,  acting 
f,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
artment  of  State. 

he  Congress,  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
t  and  tlie  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
he  United  Nations  (Fao),  will  provide  an  op- 
■nity  for  scientists  and  technicians  from 
ous  parts  of  the  world  to  exchange  informa- 
on  the  production,  improvement,  manage- 
it,  and  use  of  grassland.  The  U.S.  Government 
invited  approximately  65  countries  to  partici- 
?  in  this  Congress,  the  first  to  be  held  in  the 
ted  States.1 
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W*0  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.    Address  requests 

n  t<>  tht   Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
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ing   the   Truth    Campaign.     International    Informa- 
lan<l  Cultural  Series  22.     Pub.  4575.     70  pp.    35<(. 

Eighth  semiannual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  Congress  on   the   International  Information  and 

Mncational  Exchange  Program,  July  1  to  December 

:i.  1951. 


Suppression  of  White  Slave  Traffic.  Treaties  and  Other 
Internationa]  acta  scries  ss.V2.  Pub.  I4:?t;.  r>3  pp.  20tf. 
Protocol,  with  annex,  between  the  United  States  and 
oilier  Governments,  amending  agreement  of  May  18, 
L904,  and  convention  of  May  i,  1910 — Opened  for  sig- 
nature at  Lake  Success  May  4,  1949;  entered  into 
force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  Aug.  14,  1950. 

A\iat  ion.  Air  Transit  Facilities  in  the  Azores.  Treaties 
and  oilier  International  Acts  Series  2351.  Pub.  4449. 
6  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Portugal — 
Signed  at  Lisbon  Feb.  2,  1948;  entered  into  force 
Feb.  2,  1948;  operative  retroactively  Dec.  2,  1947. 

Economic  Cooperation.    Treaties  and  Other  International 

Acts  Series  2344.     Pub.  4460.     24  pp.     100. 

Agreement  and  notes  between  the  United  States  and 
Laos — Signed  at  Vientiane  Sept.  9,  1951 ;  entered  into 
force  Sept.  9, 1951. 

Economic  Cooperation.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  2346.     Pub.  4462.    31  pp.     150. 

Agreement  and  notes  between  the  United  States  and 
Vietnam — Signed  at  Saigon  Sept.  7, 1951 ;  entered  into 
force  Sept.  7,  1951. 

Education,  Cooperative  Program  in  Bolivia.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2364.  Pub.  4485. 
5  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Bolivia — 
Concluded  at  La  Paz  Nov.  22, 1950 ;  entered  into  force 
Nov.  27,  1950. 


kground  information  on  the  Congress,  including 
•program,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  25,  1952,  p.  309. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:    July  28-Aug.  1, 1952 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Assistant  for  Press  Relations,  Department 
of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Press  releases  issued  prior  to  July  28  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  560  of 
July  17,  568  of  July  18,  and  572  of  July  22. 

No.  Date  Subject 

♦587  7/28  FSO  retirements 

588  7/28  Austrian  Nazi  amnesty  legislation 

*589  7/28  Liberian  anniversary 

*590  7/28  Peruvian  anniversary 

591  7/28  Acheson :  Death  of  Sen.  McMahon 

592  7/29  Bennett :  U.S.  and  Latin  America 
♦593  7/29  Exchange  of  persons 

594  7/29    Edinburgh  Film  Festival 

595  7/30    Acheson :  Anzus  meeting 

596  7/30    U.S.  del.  to  Anzus 

t597  7/30  Departmental  appointments 

t598  7/30  U.S.-Mexican  TV  Channels  agreement 

599  7/30  Marshall :  Remarks  before  the  Icec 

♦600  7/31  American    specialists    leave    for    Ger- 
many 

*601  7/31  Foreign  students  begin  orientation 

602  7/31  Telecommunications  agreement 

*603  7/31  Pt.  4  technicians  (assignments) 

t604  7/31  Establishment  of  British  scholarships 

t605  7/31  U.S.,  U.K.  notes  on  tin  trade 

*606  8/1  Fulbright  scholarships  announced 

607  8/1  Secretary  departs  for  Honolulu 

608  8/1  Cinematographic  art  exhibit 
*609  8/1  U.S.-German  teacher  interchange 
♦610  8/1  Selections  for  Armed  Forces  staff  col- 
leges 

*611     8/1       Swiss  anniversary 

•Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 
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MARKS  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

Ve  are  all  grateful,  I  am  sure,  to  Governor 
lg,  who  has  so  graciously  and  hospitably  wel- 
led us  here,  and  to  Admiral  Radford,  who 
1  serve  as  my  military  adviser  at  this  Confer- 
e  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  the 
rial  arrangements  made  here  for  our  conven- 
Qe  and  our  comfort. 

n  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
tes  I  welcome  our  distinguished  friends  from 
stralia  and  New  Zealand  to  a  meeting  which 
all  hope  will  advance  the  cause  of  peace, 
^e  United  States  is  honored  that  the  Territory 
Hawaii — which  we  hope  will  soon  become  the 
te  of  Hawaii — has  been  chosen  as  the  setting 
these  deliberations. 

"he  setting  is  as  appropriate  as  it  is  attractive, 
the  people  of  Hawaii  have  a  tradition  of  sup- 
t  for  cooperative  effort  among  the  nations  of 
Pacific.    In  the  earliest  years  of  this  century, 

of  Governor  Long's  predecessors,  with  great 
jsight,  helped  form  among  the  nations  of  the 
ific  an  organization  which  bore  the  pictur- 
le  name  of  The-Hands-Around-the-Pacific 
b,  later  to  become  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 
>r  since,  Hawaii  has  been  prominent  in  scien- 
:,  educational,  and  commercial  cooperation 
>ng  the  nations  of  this  great  vast  area, 
n  accordance  with  article  7  of  the  treaty  by 
ch  our  three  countries  have  expressed  their 
imon  security  interests,  we  have  come  together 
)rganize  a  council.2  I  indulge  in  an  under  - 
ement  when  I  say  that  the  prospect  of  an  ar- 
gument for  even  closer  relations  with  our 
nds  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  warmly 

enthusiastically  regarded  by  the  people  of 

fade  before  the  Council's  opening  session  at  Kaneohe, 
l.  Hawaii  on  Aug.  4  and  released  to  the  press  (No. 
on  the  same  date. 

^r  text  of  the  tripartite  security  treaty,  see  Bulletin 
lly  23, 1951,  p.  148. 


the  United  States.  The  treaty,  which  was  ratified 
with  overwhelming  support  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  is  but  a  formal  expression  of  a 
sense  of  identity  of  interest  which  long  antedated 
the  treaty. 

Soldiers  of  our  three  countries  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  in  both  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars.  Our  American  soldiers  will 
never  forget  the  friendship  and  hospitality  which 
they  found  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  We 
are  deeply  touched  by  the  action  of  the  people  of 
Australia  expressed  through  the  Australian- 
American  Association,  andj  generously  supported 
by  the  Australian  Government,  in  erecting  in 
Canberra  a  monument  in  memory  of  the  Ameri- 
can servicemen  who  died  in  the  Pacific  in  World 
War  II.  We  are  grateful  also  for  the  many  other 
thoughtful  actions  of  commemoration  in  both 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Both  countries  have  always  been  foremost 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world  in  their 
readiness  to  labor  and  to  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  the  cause  of  peace.  It  therefore 
occasioned  gratification,  but  no  surprise,  among 
my  countrymen  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
were  among  the  first  to  join  us  in  upholding  the 
cause  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea. 

As  we  have  been  comrades  in  war,  so  also  do 
we  stand  together  in  our  determination  to  pre- 
vent war. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  council  we  are  here 
to  organize.  This  action  is  but  one  of  a  series  of 
actions  by  which  the  community  of  free  nations 
is  strengthening  the  peace — not  only  in  the  Pa- 
cific area  but  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Like 
other  such  efforts,  this  one  is  being  carried  for- 
ward in  full  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  since 
the  treaty  under  which  we  are  meeting  reaffirms 
our  faith  in  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter. 
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This  treaty  furthers  the  cause  of  peace  in  two 
ways.  First  of  all,  each  of  our  three  countries, 
recognizing  that  its  own  peace  and  safety  would 
be  endangered  by  an  attack  upon  the  others,  has 
expressed  its  determination  in  the  treaty  to  act 
in  such  an  event  to  meet  the  common  danger  in 
accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes.  And 
secondly,  the  treaty,  in  establishing  this  council, 
has  provided  a  means  for  a  closer  consultative 
relationship  between  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  United  States. 

We  shall  necessarily  be  occupied,  in  this,  our 
first  meeting  of  the  council,  with  discussions  of 
the  council's  own  organization,  its  functions,  and 
its  procedures.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  create 
an  elaborate  organization.  All  of  us  are  agreed 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  council  can  best  be 
furthered  if  it  is  organized  in  a  simple  and  a 
flexible  way. 

In  addition  to  this  problem  of  organization,  the 
meeting  of  the  council  will  provide  our  three 
Governments  with  an  opportunity  for  an  ex- 
change of  views  regarding  problems  of  common 
concern,  problems  affecting  our  relationships  in 
the  Pacific  area. 

Our  actions  here  shall  not  subtract  from  but 
shall  strengthen  and  support  our  interest  in  and 
our  associations  with  other  nations  in  the  Pacific 
area  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Each  of 
us  has  ties  which  we  value  with  other  friends  and 
neighbors  in  the  Pacific  and  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  our  firm  belief  and  intention  that  these  efforts 
of  ours  shall  be  a  source  of  encouragement  to  a 
wider  cooperation  among  all  who  are  united  by  a 
common  dedication  to  peace. 

The  pattern  of  defense  which  is  emerging  is 
a  variegated  one,  as  befits  the  diversity  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world.  But  however  varied 
and  manifold  may  be  the  measures  through  which 
the  free  nations  are  linking  their  defensive  ef- 
forts, the  purpose  of  these  measures  is  constant, 
and  that  is  to  reduce  the  danger  of  aggression 
and  thus  to  bring  nearer  the  day  when  the  princi- 
ples of  the  United  Nations  may  govern  the  entire 
international  community. 

This  purpose  is  being  fulfilled  by  painstaking 
labor  in  many  different  ways  and  in  many  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  Each  step,  such  as  the 
one  we  are  taking  today,  is  but  one  building  block 
in  the  total  structure  of  peace. 

We  know  that  this  labor  is  hard  and  complex 
and  long.  But,  like  a  cathedral  which  is  built 
by  many  hands  over  many  years,  this  structure 
has  a  unity  of  spirit  which  flows  from  the  com- 
mon inspiration  of  these  labors. 

As  we  work  here,  we  cannot  but  be  heartened 
by  the  consciousness  that  each  such  step  strength- 
ens not  only  our  defenses  but  our  common  un- 
derstanding and  our  habits  of  working  together. 
We  pray  that  these  efforts  shall  enable  our  cher- 
ished values  not  only  to  meet  the  test  of  survival 
but  to  flourish  and  advance. 
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COMMUNIQUE  ON   FIRST  MEETING 


Press  release  624  dated  August  7 


, 


Follovring  is  the  text  of  ttte  corn/mMnique  issv 
August  7  at  the  co'aclusion  of  the  prut  msieti'agM 
the  Council  of  Anzus  v)hich  converged  at  Kaneom 
Hawaii,  on  August  /+■' 

The  Anzus  Council  established  by  the  securfl 
treaty  between  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  il 
United  States  concluded  its  first  meeting  I 
Kaneohe  today.  The  Right  Honorable  Rich  J 
G.  Casey,  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  repJ 
sented  Australia ;  The  Honorable  T.  Clifton  WeJ 
Minister  for  External  Affairs,  represented  NB 
Zealand ;  and  The  Honorable  Dean  Acheson,  Sfl 
retary  of  State,  represented  the  United  StatesJ 
America. 

Advisers  of  the  Australian  Minister  for  I 
ternal  Affairs  included:  The  Honorable  I 
Percy  Spender,  Ambassador  to  the  United  Stati 
Mr.  Alan  Watt,  Secretary,  Department  of  I 
ternal  Affairs ;  Sir  Frederick  Shedden,  Secreta 
Department  of  Defense  and  Air;  Vice  Mars. 
F.R.W.  Schergerhead,  Australian  Joint  Servi 
Staff. 

The  Advisers  of  the  New  Zealand  Minister 
External  Affairs  included :  The  Honorable  Le^ 
K.  Munro,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States ;  I 
Foss  Shanahan,  Deputy  Secretary,  Departm> 
of  External  Affairs;  and  Major  General  W 
Gentry,  Chief  of  General  Staff. 

The  Advisers  of  the  United  States  Secretary 
State  included :  The  Honorable  Philip  C.  Jess 
Ambassador  at  Large ;  The  Honorable  George 
Perkins,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eu 
pean  Affairs;  The  Honorable  John  M.  Allis 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  East* 
Affairs ;  and  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  Cc 
mander  in  Chief,  Pacific  and  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet* 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting  the  three  Fore:] 
Ministers  issued  the  following  announcement:' 

Anzus  treaty  recognizes  that  an  armed  att; 
in  the  Pacific  area  on  any  of  the  parties  worn 
be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  security  of  all  si 
natories  and  declares  that  each  would  act  to  m  b 
the  common  danger  in  accordance  with  consti.i 
tional  processes.    The  treaty  also  establishes  I 
Council  as  the  means  for  a  closer  consultative  ■ 
lationship  among  the  three  governments.    We  i 
lieve  that  the  Council  will  afford  each  of  us  1 
opportunity  to  achieve  more  effective  cooperat| 
as  members  of  the  free  world.    We  take  this  oc 
sion  to  reaffirm  the  principles  of  the  treaty. 

At  this  first  meeting  we  have  established 
necessary  organization  to  implement  the  tre 
In  following  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  wl 
states  that  the  Council  is  to  consist  of  the  tr. 
foreign  ministers  or  their  deputies  we  have  agrd 
that  the  Council  of  Ministers  should  meet  annus  J 
one  year  in  the  United  States  and  the  altera  e 
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•ar  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  The  Council 
<o  agreed  that  special  meetings  normally  at- 
nded  by  the  Deputies  will  be  held  in  Washing- 
D  to  provide  for  continuing  consultation  and  to 
ovide  a  focus  where  existing  channels  and 
nodes  may  be  utilized  in  the  implementation  of 
le  treaty.  ' 

Hie  deputy  members  of  the  Council  will  be: 
|ir  Australia,  The  Honorable  Sir  Percy  C.  Spen- 
r.  Ambassador  to  the  United  States;  for  New 
Wand,  The  Honorable  Leslie  K.  Munro,  Ambas- 
nor  to  the  United  States;  and  for  the  United 
-.  The  Honorable  David  K.  Bruce,  Under 
Mtetary  of  State. 

To  ensure  that  effective  measures  are  taken  to 
kplement  Article  III  of  the  treaty  the  Council 
ill  have  the  advice  of  appropriate  military  of- 
>f  the  three  governments.  Admiral  Arthur 
f.  Radford  USN  has  been  designated  as  the 
hited  States  military  representative  accredited 
[the  Council.  The  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
ilitary  representatives  will  soon  be  designated, 
h  early  meeting  of  these  officers  will  be  held  at 
bnolulu  to  work  out  details  of  the  military  ma- 
jinery  the  general  nature  of  which  was  agreed  to. 
The  Council  considered  the  responsibilities  de- 

Ilving  upon  it  in  the  light  of  Article  VIII  of  the 
aty  which  authorizes  it  to  maintain  a  consulta- 
e  relationship  with  other  states  and  regional 
teranizations.     The  Council  discussed  the  ways 
M  means  by  which  it  might  contribute  to  the 
;owth  of  the  system  of  regional  security  referred 
in  this  article  and  reaffirmed  on  behalf  of  the 
ree  governments  the  need  for  collective  defense 
the  Pacific  area.     The  Council  examined  the 
flssibility  of  providing  arrangements  for  the  as- 
fciation  of  other  governments  in  its  work.     Rec- 
mizing  that  the  Council  is  just  beginning  to 
Jolve  its  own  tripartite  organization  and  pro- 
gam  it  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
femature  at  this  early  stage  in  its  own  develop- 
ment to  attempt  to  establish  relationships  with 
er  states  or  regional  organizations.     The  Coun- 
agreed,  however,  that  in  the  meantime  the  mem- 
of  the  Council  would  continue  to  keep  in  close 
ch  through  existing  channels  with  other  states 
ficerned  to  preserve  peace  in  the  Pacific  area. 
(We  reaffirm  that  our  governments  are  dedicated 
:  the  strengthening  and  furtherance  of  friendly 
id  peaceful  relationships  among  nations  in  the 
area.     In  so  doing  we  emphasize  that  the 
prpose  of  the  Aj^ztjs  treaty  is  solely  the  defense 
members  against  aggression.    As  is  clear 
f«ni  the  treaty  itself  this  is  fully  consistent  with 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
h  the  obligations  of  the  members  under  the 
irter.     The   Anzus   Council   is   dedicated   to 
p  support  and  implement  the  principles  and 
ponsibilities  of  the  United  Nations.     The  prin- 
He  of  collective  security  is  the  common  objective 
oboth  and  the  security  system  of  the  United  Na- 
t  ns  which  we  are  seeking  to  build  will  be  made 


stronger  by  the  steps  which  we  have  taken  here. 
Furthermore,  in  our  discussion  of  how  best  to  con- 
tribute by  constructive  measures  to  the  security  of 
the  Pacific  area  we  have  taken  into  account  the 
membership  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  United  States  partic- 
ipation in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  organization 
and  its  association  by  treaty  with  the  other  Ameri- 
can republics  and  with  Japan  and  the  Philippines. 

We  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  review  situ- 
ations of  mutual  concern.  We  exchanged  views 
on  the  operations  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea 
and  the  problem  of  assisting  the  free  nations  of 
Asia  to  resist  Communist  imperialism. 

We  emphasize,  however,  that  we  neither  reached 
any  decisions  nor  undertook  any  commitments  re- 
garding matters  of  direct  concern  to  our  friends  in 
the  Pacific  area  or  elsewhere. 


German  Elections  Commission 
Adjourns  Indefinitely 

The  following  was  released  to  the  press  at  Ge- 
neva on  August  8  by  the  United  Nations  Informa- 
tion Center: 

The  United  Nations  Commission  To  Investigate 
Conditions  for  Free  Elections  in  Germany  decided 
today  to  adjourn  sine  die  its  session  in  Geneva  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  its  final  report  to  the  U.  N. 
Secretary-General. 

After  the  submission  of  its  first  report  on  May 
1,  1952,  the  Commission  remained  in  session  in 
Geneva  to  implement,  if  feasible,  the  direction 
given  it  by  the  General  Assembly  whereby  it  was 
required  to  carry  out  its  task  of  investigation 
throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  Commission  was  able  to  secure  by 
the  end  of  April  1952  every  assurance  of  coopera- 
tion and  every  facility  requested  from  the  Allied 
High  Commissioner,  authorities  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  and  of  the  western  sectors 
of  Berlin. 

It  will  also  be  recalled  that  the  Commission,  in 
spite  of  repeated  attempts  made  to  establish  re- 
ciprocal contact  with  authorities  in  the  Soviet  zone 
of  Germany  and  in  the  eastern  sector  of  Berlin, 
was  given  no  answer  to  its  letters  by  the  Soviet 
Control  Commission  for  Germany.  The  Commis- 
sion was  therefore  obliged  to  conclude  that,  at  that 
time,  there  was  little  prospect  of  its  being  able 
to  pursue  its  task. 

The  Commission,  according  to  its  terms  of  ref- 
erence, however,  remained  in  constant  session, 
hoping  that  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
anxious  for  a  solution  of  the  German  question, 
would  be  persuaded  to  cooperate. 

The  Commission  considered  closely  develop- 
ments in  the  situation  arising  from  an  exchange 
of  notes  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  three 
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Western  Powers  and  from  reports  on  internal  de- 
velopments in  Germany.  These  developments 
have  been  such  as  not  to  afford  any  prospect  that 
German  authorities  in  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany 
will  cooperate  with  the  Commission  in  the  fur- 
therance of  its  work.  At  its  24th  meeting  on  July 
31,  the  Commission  decided  to  submit  its  final 
report  to  the  Secretary-General  and  to  adjourn  its 
session  sine  die. 

However,  the  Commission  feels  that  its  work 
hitherto  has  not  been  fruitless,  inasmuch  as  the 
four  occupying  powers  have  during  this  period 


found  some  common  ground  by  agreeing  to  i 
necessity  of  establishing  an  impart ial  body 
investigating  conditions  preparatory  to  hold) 
free  elections  in  Germany.  Therefore,  while  i 
Commission  has  left  free  its  representatives  to 
sume  duty  with  their  respective  governments: 
wishes  to  stress  that  it  will  continue  to  remain 
the  disposal  of  the  United  Nations  and  all  pari 
concerned  to  carry  out  its  task  during  such  tinu 
its  mandate  remains  in  force  and  at  such  time  a: 
seems  likely  to  it  that  it  can  do  so  with  the  prosp 
of  positive  results. 


German  Education  in  Transition 


by  Vaughn  R.  DeLong 


As  the  U.  S.  occupation  of  Western  Germany 
draws  to  a  close,  those  who  worked  with  the  pro- 
gram for  rehabilitating  Germany  are  taking  stock 
of  the  results.  Long  before  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  American  policy  makers  and  educators 
recognized  that  an  Allied  victory  would  have  to 
be  followed  by  cooperation  with  Germany  in  de- 
veloping an  educative  process  that  would  influ- 
ence her  people  away  from  authoritarianism  and 
toward  a  democratic  way  of  life.  This  article  of- 
fers a  backward  glance  at  7  years  of  effort  to  pro- 
vide the  new  Germany  with  an  educational  philos- 
ophy and  a  school  system  rooted  in  democratic 
concepts. 

The  traditional  German  school  system  was  both 
a  product  of  authoritarianism  and  a  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  perpetuation  of  authoritarianism. 
The  organization  of  German  schools  was  a  tool 
fitting  the  hand  of  Hitler  when  he  came  to  power. 
Class  distinctions  and  reservation  of  privileges 
and  advantages  for  the  elite  were  implicit;  he  had 
only  to  manipulate  the  organization  a  little  to 
make  it  serve  his  own  philosophy  and  objectives. 
The  Platonic  concept  of  education  of  the  elite 
easily  became  the  Hitlerian  leadership  principle. 
Hitler's  doctrine  of  the  "necessity  for  sacrifice  of 
individual  freedom  for  the  good  of  the  state" 
seemed  neither  alien  nor  suspect  to  pupils,  teach- 
ers, and  parents  who  had  been  thoroughly  condi- 
tioned to  unquestioning  obedience  to  higher  au- 
thority. The  transition  from  an  undemocratic  to 
an  antidemocratic  school  system  was  an  easy  one. 

The  German  school  system  has  been  known  as 


a  "two-track"  system,  because  at  the  age  of 
after  4  years  of  free  schooling  under  a  comrt 
course  of  study,  the  children  were  segregated  i: 
two  groups.    The  children  in  one  group,  cons 
ing  of  only  10  to  15  percent  of  the  total  enr» 
ment,  were  those  whose  parents  could  afford  3 
pay  tuition  at  schools  offering  academic  train  » 
and   who  were   able  to   pass  the   examinatic;. 
These  children  started  in  the  fifth  grade  akl 
the  academic  track  leading  to  professional  carei 
and  to  positions  of  leadership.    The  remaining  5 
to  90  percent  of  the  pupils  continued  for  anot  r 
4  years  of  compulsory  schooling  in  the  lo/- 
schule,  the  eight-grade  free   elementary  schiL 
At  14,  these  less-favored  children  left  f ull-t:  e 
school  and  took  3-year  apprenticeships  to  lear  a 
skill   or  trade,   meanwhile   attending  vocatknl 
school  for  a  few  hours  a  week. 

From  the  fifth  grade  on,  the  two  tracks  of  ( 
school  system  diverged  so  widely  as  to  makct 
virtually  impossible  for  a  child  to  shift  oveio 
the  academic  track  once  he  had  started  on  the  >• 
cational  track.  For  example,  if  a  pupil's  fat  r 
had  been  unwilling  to  send  him  along  the  fv 
demic  track  at  the  set  time  but  had  a  change >f 
heart  2  years  later,  he  could  not  simply  pay  is 
tuition  and  have  him  switch  tracks.  P>v  this  t  * 
the  pupils  of  the  academic  school  would  have  d 
2  years  of  a  foreign  language ;  they  would  be  t- 
ploring  abstract  mathematics  and  the  finer  po  ;s 
of  German  grammar.  The  Volksschule  P'il 
would  have  had  no  foreign  language;  he  wod 
have    been    studying    practical    arithmetic    d 
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rictly  functional  German.  To  change  tracks, 
I  would  have  had  to  go  back  and  start  at  the  fifth- 
ar  level  or  his  father  would  have  had  to  hire 
tors  to  push  him  through  the  subject  matter  he 
id  missed.  In  either  case,  he  would  have  lost 
och  time. 

In  both  types  of  school,  the  subject  matter  was 
msidered  more  important  than  the  child;  teach- 
-  a-  well  as  children  were  regimented;  pay  was 
w  for  all,  but  lower — as  were  standards — for 
achers  of  the  VolJcsschul*  track.  This  system, 
ie  United  States  and  its  wartime  Allies  agreed, 
•quired  drastic  change  if  democracy  was  to  gain 
foothold  in  Germany. 

-ie  Democratic  Approach 

In  January  1945  Vice  President  Truman,  speak- 
ig  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  ''>re-educating,' 
former  enemy,  said : 

For  tin1  victors  to  rely  upon  force  alone  would  be  fu- 
•  ■  Any  order  which  hopes  to  survive  must  ultimately 
ml  to  the  minds  of  men. 

1  other  words,  a  liberal  attitude,  a  democratic 
jay  of  life,  could  not  be  inspired  either  in  or  out 
'  the  schools  by  military  fiat.  German  democ- 
cv  had  to  spring  from  German  roots — be  a  Ger- 
an  development. 

In  the  United  States  more  than  a  hundred  years 
:<>,  a  number  of  States  adopted  from  Germany 
»e  ideas  of  compulsory  school  attendance  and 
.ate  provision  for  public  education.  The  insti- 
ition  of  the  kindergarten  came  to  us  from  Ger- 
;my  with  the  democrats  who  sought  refuge  in 
inerica  at  the  time  of  the  German  revolution  of 
j>48.  Froebel  and  Herbart  have  had  a  lasting 
ffluence  upon  American  educators.  American 
udents  and  followers  of  William  Wundt,  of 
eipzig,  returned  to  the  United  States  to  kindle 
merican  interest  in  child  psychology.  The  con- 
pt  of  the  intelligence  quotient  reached  us  from 
ennany.  But  although  many  advanced  educa- 
onal  theories  were  first  developed  in  Germany, 
'ry  few  of  them  actually  found  their  way  into 
•actice  in  the  German  public  schools. 
After  the  First  World  War,  until  Hitler  came 
to  power,  there  was  a  steady  exchange  of  stu- 
nt- and  professors  between  American  and  Ger- 
an  universities.  German  educators  came  to  the 
nited  States  to  get  inspiration  for  their  intended 
fform  of  the  German  school  system  after  the 
ssive  years  of  the  Empire  and  returned  to 
ermany  full  of  enthusiasm  for  American  schools 
id  the  philosophy  of  John  Dewey.  In  Germany, 
^at  period  saw  the  beginning  of  the  Rudolph 
finer  school  system  with  its  lowT  tuition  ;  its  con- 
ntration  upon  the  needs  of  the  individual  child; 
id  its  highly  progressive  theory  and  practice, 
urythmics,  welcomed  enthusiastically  by  the 
ogressive  schools  of  America  in  the  twenties, 
me  to  us  from  Stuttgart. 
With  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the  begrin- 


ning  of  the  occupation,  American  officials  in  Ger- 
many set  out  to  find  the  liberal  and  progressive 
elements  among  German  educators  and  philos- 
ophers. Their  aim  was  to  cooperate  with  them 
to  develop  schools  and  an  educational  philosophy 
that  would  educate  the  people  toward  democracy. 
But,  before  the  building  up  of  the  newT  could  begin, 
the  worst  of  the  old  influences  had  to  be  expunged. 

Educational  Problems  of  the  Early  Occupation 

In  the  chaos  of  defeated  Germany  comparatively 
few  school  buildings  were  left  undamaged.  Many 
had  been  reduced  to  rubble.  Of  those  that  had 
escaped  serious  damage,  many  had  been  taken  over 
by  Germans  for  use  as  offices ;  others,  our  occupa- 
tion forces  requisitioned  for  use  as  military  offices 
or  for  quartering  of  troops.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  formal  military  order  closing  the 
schools  was  scarcely  necessary  in  cities  that  had 
suffered  severe  bombing. 

Thus  the  American  authorities  not  only  had  to 
weed  out  Nazi  teachers  and  textbooks  before  the 
schools  could  reopen,  but  also  had  to  release  or 
provide  buildings.  Until  teachers  could  be  ap- 
proved on  the  basis  of  the  regulation  131-point 
denazification  questionnaire,  until  textbooks  could 
be  screened,  and  until  buildings  could  be  made 
available,  upward  of  3  million  school-age  chil- 
dren in  the  American  zone  of  Germany  alone  were 
at  large  with  nothing  constructive  to  do  and  with 
little  if  any  supervision. 

Germany,  like  the  United  States,  had  lost  many 
teachers  to  war  industries  and  military  service. 
During  the  Nazi  period,  in  order  to  be  hired, 
teachers  were  obliged  to  become  Nazi  Party  mem- 
bers. Whereas  a  number  of  them  had  given  lip- 
service  only,  many  had  been  active  members  of 
the  party.  The  questionnaires  used  in  denazifica- 
tion revealed  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
younger,  more  energetic,  and  better  trained  teach- 
ers had  been  vigorous  supporters  of  the  Nazi 
regime  and  hence  were  unemployable.  Many  of 
the  employable  teachers  were  getting  on  in  years 
and  tended  to  look  backward  to  the  nationalistic 
period  of  their  own  pre-Hitler  heyday — wThich, 
after  all,  had  led  to  Hitlerism. 

The  textbooks  were  thoroughly  polluted  with 
Nazi  doctrine;  even  the  arithmetic  books  were 
tainted.  Few  Germans  capable  of  writing  new 
textbooks  were  available  in  the  early  occupation 
period,  and  the  American  staff  assigned  to  check- 
ing and  clearing  the  new  texts  was  pitifully  small. 
To  make  matters  worse,  there  was  a  severe  paper 
shortage.  The  few  texts  available  at  first  dated 
back  to  the  Weimar  Republic ;  they  were  printed 
from  microfilm  supplied  by  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Library.  The  books  were  out-of-date  and  un- 
inspiring, but  such  books  were  better  than  none. 
As  many  as  six  children  had  to  use  a  single  copy 
when  the  schools  began  to  open  in  October  1945. 

Classes  met  in  any  space  available — undamaged 
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parts  of  bombed-out  buildings,  underground  bomb 
shelters,  in  one  instance  in  a  teacher's  kitchen — 
and  the  space  was  never  sufficient.  Teachers' 
helpers  with  no  technical  training  supplemented 
inadequate  teaching  staffs.  Two  and  three  shifts 
were  common  in  city  schools,  with  the  same  teacher 
taking  all  shifts.  Throughout  1946  the  average 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  Volksschule 
was  more  than  70.  All  teaching  materials  were 
short,  and,  between  Hitler's  burning  of  the  books 
and  Allied  bombings,  libraries  had  practically  dis- 
appeared. 

On  the  basis  of  the  report  and  recommendations 
made  in  the  fall  of  1946  by  the  Education  Mission 
to  Germany,1  which  was  composed  of  10  Ameri- 
can educators,  the  American  Military  Govern- 
ment drew  up  a  set  of  principles  considered  essen- 
tial to  the  training  of  citizens  for  a  democracy. 
This  list,  given  to  the  chief  German  school  officials 
and  the  Education  Ministries  of  the  Land  ( State) 
Governments,  included  the  following  points: 
Equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  all ;  free 
tuition,  texts  and  necessary  school  supplies  in  pub- 
lic schools  for  all  pupils  of  compulsory  school  age ; 
compulsory  full-time  school  attendance  for  all 
between  6  and  15  years  of  age  and  part  time  at- 
tendance at  a  vocational  school  until  the  age  of 
18;  a  comprehensive  educational  system  for  the 
compulsory  period  of  attendance,  in  which  "ele- 
mentary education"  and  "secondary  education" 
would  not  overlap  but  would  involve  instruction 
at  two  consecutive  levels;  emphasis  upon  educa- 
tion for  civic  responsibility  and  a  democratic  way 
of  life  in  all  schools ;  promotion  of  understanding 
of  and  respect  for  other  nations  as  an  objective 
of  all  courses  of  study ;  provision  for  educational 
and  vocational  guidance  for  all  pupils ;  provision 
for  health  education  and  supervision  for  all  pu- 
pils ;  all  teacher  education  on  the  university  level ; 
provision  for  effective  participation  of  the  people 
in  the  reform  and  organization  as  well  as  in  the 
administration  of  the  educational  system. 

Within  the  framework  of  these  principles,  the 
Germans  themselves  were  expected  to  bring  about 
the  reform  of  their  school  system.  The  German 
authorities  within  each  Land  established  commit- 
tees to  work  on  the  development  of  changes  that 
would  improve  the  schools  along  lines  recom- 
mended by  the  Military  Government.  The  pro- 
gram was  widely  publicized,  and  many  public 
forums  were  held  in  the  American  zone  to  discuss 
and  debate  proposals  for  the  reforms.  Beginning 
in  1947,  various  laws  and  regulations  affecting  the 
educational  systems  of  the  several  Laender  were 
passed.2 


1  Report  of  the  United  States  Education  Mission  to 
Germany,  Department  of  State  publication  2664. 

'  For  texts  of  a  number  of  these  laws  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  educational  developments  during  the 
occupation,  see  Germany  19Jf7-19/,9 — The  Story  in  Docu- 
ments, Department  of  State  publication  3556,  pp.  541-578. 


The  Reform  Movement 

Basic  to  school  reform  were  provisions  for  ma 
ing  public  schools  free  to  all,  introducing  f:; 
textbooks,  extending  the  period  of  a  commj 
school  experience  beyond  the  traditional  4-yJ 
period,  and  improving  teacher  education.  Me. 
ures  to  effect  such  progress  presented  econoql 
problems.  Except  for  the  Volksscfwden,  Germi 
public  schools  had  always  depended  upon  tuitK 
for  a  substantial  portion  of  their  support.  C  ■ 
ting  off  that  source  of  income  required  budgets 
and  tax  adjustments  and  a  great  deal  of  planni  , 
Economic  conditions  in  the  several  Laender  wij 
in  the  American  zone  and  also  the  attitude  of  14 
German  educational  authorities  determined  ij 
speed  and  thoroughness  with  which  these  ba: 
reforms  could  be  accomplished. 

Hesse  took  the  lead  in  moving  away  from  11 
old  caste  system  of  education,  paving  the  way  1 
educational  reform  with  constitutional  provisiu 
in  1946.3  On  the  strength  of  these  provisio, 
secondary  schools  in  that  Land  were  freed  of  t  ■ 
tion  in  April  1947.  In  February  1949  *  the  H 
sian  Landtag  enacted  legislation  which  confirn  i 
this  action  and  made  official  the  constitution 
provision  for  extension  of  free  schooling  throu : 
the  university  and  provision  of  free  schoolboy 
and  learning  materials  in  all  public  schools.  1 
the  same  year  the  schools  developed  a  comir: 
curriculum  through  the  fifth  school  year,  wh: 
was  extended  in  1950  through  the  sixth.  In  ad 
tion  to  providing  free  public  schools,  the  Hei 
Government  appropriated  funds  for  male; 
maintenance  grants,  or  subsidies,  to  boys  and  gi:; 
refugee  youth  included,  who  were  both  able  a: 
needy. 

Not  all  the  other  Laender  acted  so  promptly! 
so  comprehensively  as  Hesse,  but  throughout  < 
American  zone,  they  have  made  progress  tows: 
the  goal  of  a  common  curriculum  for  6  instc 
of  4  years.  Bavaria  and  Wuerttemberg-Bac : 
(now  the  Southwest  State)  have  gradually  - 
duced  tuition,  so  that  the  vanishing  point  is  ne' 
Bavaria  passed  laws  to  provide  free  textbooks  1 
all  public-school  pupils  under  18  and  also  to  alb 
maintenance  subsidies  to  promising  students  vi 
need  such  assistance,6  but  lack  of  funds  has  m;< 
it  impossible  to  carry  out  these  provisions  in  f  I 

Social  studies,  previously  unknown  in  the  G 
man  school,  are  now  taught  in  most  schools  fr! 
the  fifth  grade  upward,  and  a  few  schools  incln 
them  in  the  lower  grades.  Teacher-training 
stitutions  emphasize  both  the  subject  matter  ti 
the  methods  of  teaching  social  sciences.  If 
texts  for  training  for  citizenship  have  been  w> 
ten,  printed,  and  distributed,  and  citizens! 
courses  include  study  of  the  local  commun:' 


'Ibid.,  p.  554. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  564. 
5  Ibid.,  p.  562. 
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sits  to  municipal  buildings,  and  tours  of  nearby 
ties.  History  books  no  longer  present  Germany 
the  center  of  the  universe  and  have  shifted 
nphasis  from  German  kings  and  their  military 
iumphs  to  world  affairs  and  social  and  economic 
ivelopments.  Gradually,  new  textbooks  have 
placed  the  out -dated  ones  of  the  pre-Hitler  era 
ul  are  being  printed  in  sufficient  number  to  per- 
it  each  pupil  to  have  his  own  book  in  most 
hools.  Student  councils  are  common  in  sec- 
tary schools  and  are  to  be  found  in  some 
oOuschulen.  Parent-teacher  associations  in- 
case steadily  in  number  and  gradually  in  effec- 
tless. New  courses  of  study  have  provided 
ore  time  for  general  education  in  the  vocational 
hools  and  in  some  localities  have  introduced  vo- 
tional  courses  in  the  academic  schools. 
Vocational  guidance  is  becoming  increasingly 
ailable  to  boys  and  girls.  A  few  V olksschuten 
•ovide  specially  trained  teachers  to  give  voca- 
>nal  counseling  to  the  students,  and  some  of  the 
rger  cities  have  clinics  that  counsel  both  pupils 
id  parents,  with  a  view  to  helping  young  people 
to  congenial  lines  of  work. 
Health  education,  free  medical  and  dental  ex- 
ninations,  and  school  feeding  programs  have 
imbined  to  raise  the  health  conditions  of  Ger- 
any's  youth,  many  of  whom  were  suffering  from 
alnutrition  and  diseases  resulting  from  it  in  the 
rly  postwar  years.  Because  of  its  special  posi- 
on  and  problems,  Berlin  continues  its  free  feed- 
er program  for  all  students,  including  those  of 
ie  Free  University.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
y.  a  school  feeding  program  is  no  longer  neces- 
:y:  in  others,  those  who  can  pay  a  small  sum 
>r  a  hot  noonday  meal  do  so,  while  those  who 
nnot  pay  get  the  meal  free.  Through  the  High 
ommissioners  Special  Project  Fund,  popularly 
lown  as  the  McCloy  Fund,  America  has  helped 
i  make  these  programs  possible.  As  German 
ithorities  are  able  to  assume  increasing  financial 
sponsibility  for  the  programs,  the  American 
>ntribution  diminishes. 


nanges  in  the  Universities 

Many  changes  have  come  to  the  German  univer- 
ty  since  the  war.  For  example,  whereas  for- 
erly  very  few  girls  went  to  the  university,  now 
iey  constitute  25  percent  of  the  student  body, 
he  total  enrollment  of  universities  in  the  Federal 
epublic,  120,000  students,  is  double  that  of  the 
azi  period.  Formerly,  the  student  who  earned 
-  way  through  the  university  was  virtually  un- 
jard  of :  the  present  proportion  of  fully  or  par- 
ally  self-supporting  students  ranges  from  30 
?rcent  in  Hesse  to  80  percent  in  Berlin's  Free 
niversity,  and  universities  have  student-operated 
nployment  offices  to  help  students  find  jobs  that 
in  be  combined  with  their  class  work.  The 
udent  council  and  the  student  union  are  now 


features  of  every  German  university,  and,  in  some 
institutions,  the  students  have  more  voice  in  the 
administration  than  the  average  American  uni- 
versity student.  Colleges  of  fine  arts  have  been 
added  to  a  number  of  universities  since  the  war, 
and  all  offer  courses  of  study  which  recognize 
social  and  political  needs.  Most  of  the  univer- 
sities conduct  international  summer  sessions. 

School  Buildings 

Germany  continues  short  of  school  buildings 
but  is  constructing  new  ones  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. Most  of  the  new  buildings  are  admirable, 
and  some  that  have  been  fashioned  out  of  old 
army  barracks  ar»;  both  functional  and  attractive. 
Compared  with  the  new  and  the  imaginatively 
designed  buildings,  the  typical  old-style  school- 
houses  that  have  survived  the  bombings  make  a 
bad  showing.  In  the  classrooms  of  these  struc- 
tures the  teacher  sits  enthroned  upon  a  raised 
platform  looking  down  upon  the  pupils.  For 
dark  days  there  is  normally  only  one  light,  which 
hangs  from  the  center  of  the  ceiling.  The  few 
windows  are  small  and  high.  Walls  are  drab. 
Pupils  are  crowded  together,  three  or  four  to  a 
desk  and  bench.  Playgrounds  and  space  for  ex- 
tracurricular activities  are  inadequate  or  nonex- 
istent. Unhappily,  this  type  of  school  was  built 
to  last  for  centuries,  and  those  that  escaped  bomb 
damage  will  undoubtedly  endure  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Americans,  through  the  Exchange  Program  and 
through  the  McCloy  Fund,  have  helped  Germany 
to  get  new  schools.  Germany  has  many  talented 
and  civic-minded  architects,  a  number  of  whom 
have  studied  in  the  United  States  through  the  Ex- 
change Program.  Here  they  have  been  en- 
couraged to  plan  schools  to  serve  as  models  for 
future  school-construction  programs. 

The  new  schools  are  light,  airy,  and  cheerful. 
In  the  classrooms  of  most  of  them,  tables  and 
chairs  have  replaced  the  traditional  desk.  Elec- 
tric lighting  is  diffused  so  that  everyone  has  an 
equal  share  of  the  light.  Some  schools  have  an 
adjoining  landscaped  terrace  which  serves  as  an 
outdoor  classroom  for  each  room  in  the  school. 
Auditoriums,  libraries,  laboratories,  workshops, 
and  special  rooms  for  demonstration  of  new  teach- 
ing techniques  are  common.  Frequently  the  new 
school  serves  as  a  community  center,  with  its  audi- 
torium available  for  lectures,  theatricals,  and  con- 
certs, its  classrooms  for  evening  adult  education 
courses,  open  forums,  or  group  meetings. 

Rural  schools  in  remote  spots  remain  a  problem. 
Often  small  children  are  obliged  to  walk  as  far  as 
3  miles  each  way  in  order  to  attend  them.  Most 
isolated  small  rural  schools  have  escaped  bomb 
damage  and  have  remained  physically  unchanged 
to  date.  Many  of  them  are  badly  overcrowded. 
In  parts  of  Germany,  however,  plans  are  being 
made  to  consolidate  the  upper  grades  of  several 
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small  rural  schools  into  a  centrally  located  union 
school. 

A  promising  development  in  the  line  of  consoli- 
dation is  the  Jugenheim  Schuldorf,  near  Darm- 
stadt. There,  several  communities  and  a  teacher- 
training  institution  have  united  to  build  a  school 
complex  of  17  buildings,  which  will  house  all  types 
of  schools  from  kindergarten  to  adult  evening 
classes.  Jugenheim  Schuldorf  will  be  used  as  a 
demonstration  school  for  one  of  the  larger  teacher- 
training  institutions. 


Teachers  and  Teaching 

Understandably,  teacher  education  in  postwar 
Germany  has  been  concerned  with  instructing 
teachers  on  the  job  as  well  as  training  prospective 
teachers.  At  first,  the  only  certificated  teachers 
available  were  those  who  had  received  their  train- 
ing either  under  the  old  rigid  system  of  the  Em- 
pire or  under  the  Nazi  regime.  Until  a  new  gen- 
eration of  teachers  could  be  trained,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  teachers  on  hand  with  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  not  only  new  practices  and  tech- 
niques but  also  new  subjects. 

In  the  early  occupation  period,  when  teachers 
taught  two  or  even  three  shifts  daily,  they  had  no 
time  or  spirit  to  learn  new  methods  and  to  acquire 
a  new  philosophy  of  life  and  education.  But  by 
1948,  the  worst  of  the  emergency  period  was  over. 
Not  only  German  teachers  and  educators  but  also 
the  American  authorities  had  more  time  and 
energy  to  give  to  the  training  of  teachers  on  the 
job. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  period  of  German 
school  reform,  the  teachers'  workshop  has  proved 
highly  successful,  and  the  number  and  variety  of 
workshops  have  increased  steadily.  Begun  under 
the  American  Office  of  Military  Government,  they 
have  expanded  and  flourished  under  the  office  of 
U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany  (Hicoo) 
simply  because  they  meet  a  vital  need.  The  work- 
shop is  a  form  of  conference  at  which  the  members 
work  as  a  single  group  part  of  the  time  and  in  com- 
mittees part  of  the  time.  The  workshop  pro- 
grams consist  of  lectures,  demonstrations  of  tech- 
niques, discussions,  committee  work  on  specific 
problems,  and  study  projects.  Some  workshops 
are  continuous,  like  those  established  in  Hesse  in 
1948  on  modern  working  methods  in  the  school, 
psychological  problems,  and  education  in  the  fine 
arts.  Others  are  organized  locally  to  meet  a  spe- 
cial need. 

Educational  Service  Centers,  established  by 
Hicog  at  strategic  points  throughout  the  Amer- 
ican zone,  provide  teachers  with  the  latest  profes- 
sional literature,  slides,  pictures,  and  other  teach- 
ing materials  from  America  and  other  countries. 
Their  workshops  increase  teachers'  understanding 
of  the  social  studies  and  methods  of  teaching  them. 

The  workshop  provides  experience  in  group 
work  and  in  participating  in  and  conducting  dis- 


cussions.    The  workshop  has  been   particulaifl 
important  in  that  it  has  brought  together  i<-achJ 
from   various  types  of   institutions-   -the    Voh- 
sehiden,  the  part-time  vocational  schools,  and  tfl 
academic  schools — to  discuss  and  try  to  solve  pre  J 
lems  common  to  ail- 
Periodically  international  workshops  are  he  J 
One  of  the  earliest  was  that  held  at  Esslingen  1 
the  summer  of  1949  to  get  help  from  education 
experts  of  other  countries  in  solving  the  knofl 
educational  and  teaching  problems  of  Wuertte- 
berg-Baden.     At  the  invitation  of  the  Office 
Education   and   Cultural   Relations  of   MilitaJ 
Government   for  the  Land,  educators   from   t 
United  States,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Svm 
zerland  spent  the  summer  in  Esslingen  worki 
with  educators  of  Wuerttemberg-Baden  on  th( 
problems.    Teachers  who  had  been  isolated  fr< 
the  ideas  and  teaching  developments  of  the  on 
side  world  for  13  years  or  more  joined  in  the  into 
national  give  and  take. 

Another  type  of  international  workshop  -w 
held  in  Braunschweig  from  May  12  to  23,  19! 
with  representatives  from  Belgium,  France. 
Netherlands,  Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdo 
Norway,  Denmark,  Italy,  Greece,  Austria,  G< 
many  itself,  and  the  United  States.     Basica 
this  workshop  conference  was  for  historians  a> 
history  teachers.     Its  objectives  were  to  get   \ 
evaluation  by  German  history  teachers  and  h 
torians  of  American  history  textbooks  and  tht 
way  of  presenting  German  history  and  life  ai. 
to  get  an  evaluation  by  American  historians  a 
history  teachers  of  the  new  German  history  teJ 
books. 

Since  1948  when  the  privilege  of  foreign  tra\ 
was  restored  to  German  nationals,  each  year  h 
brought  a  larger  number  of  teachers,  educato: 
and  students  to  the  United  States  to  study  ai  1 
observe  teacher-training  institutions  and  pub1 
schools.  In  the  1951-52  academic  year,  180  youi 
German  teachers  of  1  to  5  years  of  experien 
came  here,  in  groups  of  15  or  20,  to  spend  6  mont 
at  various  teacher-training  institutions  and  th« 
to  go  out  singly  for  2  months'  practical  teachii 
experience  in  public  schools.  In  the  coming  ye 
100  more  elementary-school  teachers  will  come 
the  United  States  for  the  same  kind  of  experienc 
19  German  secondary  school  teachers  will  cor 
here  to  teach  German  for  a  year  in  American  hi 
schools;  and  19  American  high  school  teache 
will  go  to  Germany  to  teach  English  in  Germ; 
secondary  schools. 


In  Conclusion 

Authoritarianism  has  not  vanished  from  tl 
German  school.  Many  older  teachers  continue 
lecture  authoritatively,  shunning  the  discussic 
method  and  resenting  the  enthusiasm  for  new  wa; 
and  ideas  shown  by  young  returned  exchange* 
Not  all  the  exchangees  returning  from  Ameri' 
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,'  capable  of  standing  up  to  their  seniors  in  the 

—  Km;   many  young  teachers  are   afraid  to 

ictice  the  techniques  that  they  have  acquired, 

t  they  lose  their  jobs.      In  many  instances  chil- 

•n  of  well-to-do  parents  continue  to  get  more 

sideration  than  children  of  the  poor.     Corporal 

nishment  is  sanctioned  by  law  in  two  Lac  ml  <  r. 

miv   parents  continue  to   wash   their  hands  of 

affairs,  believing  that   the   school  is  the 

Leber's  responsibility  just   as  the  home  is  the 

rents'.      Old     dueling    fraternities,    outlawed 

nigh  they  are.  have  turned  up  in  many  German 

iversities  to  flout  democratic  principles. 

Nevertheless,    German    educators   and   foreign 

servers  agree  that  there  is  a  steady  if  slow  move- 

Mit  away  from  authoritarianism,  a  growing  ap- 

eciation  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  child, 

id  a  growing  recognition  of  the  school's  respon- 

•ility  to  train  for  citizenship.     That  the  teach- 

•  are  becoming  politically  educated  and  capable 

rting  themselves  outside  the  school  room  is 

led  by  the  fact  that  a  Bavarian  teachers' 

/.at  ion  was  recently  able  to  fill  22  seats  in 

■  Landtag. 

Americans  have  had  to  persuade,  demonstrate, 
•rk  with,  and  help  the  Germans  without  rush- 
:  them  and.  above  all,  without  trying  to  force 
mocratic  concepts  or  American  ways  upon 
■in.  This  policy  of  persuasion  and  cooperation 
a  paid  substantial  dividends.  John  F.  Steiner, 
merry  chief  cultural  officer  for  "Wuerttemberg- 
den,  who  recently  revisited  Germany  to  report 
i  the  effects  of  American  ideas  on  German  educa- 
te wrote: 

wherever  tlie  American  policy  revealed  magnanimity 

il  Intelligent   understanding,  there  was  a  eorrespond- 

rly  good   reaction.     One  of  the  German  opponents  to 

an  ideas  said  that  what  unseated  him  the  most 

•    knowledge  that  whereas  we  had  the  power  as  a 

us  nation  to  impose  our  will,  we  actually  forehore 

his   power.     Therefore,  almost  against  his   will, 

found  himself  in   agreement  with   many  new  ideas. 

said   this  attitude  of  magnanimity  was  an  abiding 

'•  in  the  development  of  school  reforms. 

\&  concrete  evidence  of  progress  made  by  the 


German  school  system  toward  democracy,  more 
money  is  being  spent  per  child  in  Germany's 
public  schools  than  ever  before.  This  improved 
financial  status  is  a  reflection  of  an  increasingly 
responsible  attitude  on  the  part  of  both  public 
officials  and  private  citizens  toward  the  young,  of 
a  growing  sentiment  that  their  children  deserve, 
the  best.  A  bright  child  of  poor  parents  has  a 
greater  chance  of  getting  the  kind  of  education 
that  was  previously  denied  him  because  of  his 
financial  status,  and  the  principle  of  coeducation 
is  gaining  ground.  Many  more  German  schools 
are  free  of  tuition  and  provide  free  textbooks  than 
ever  before  and,  with  each  passing  year,  each 
teacher  has  slightly  smaller  classes  to  deal  with. 
In  194G  the  average  V  olksschule  teacher  in  Wuert- 
temberg-Baden  taught  87  pupils;  by  late  1951  the 
average  was  43.  As  teachers  become  less  harried 
and  overworked,  teacher-student  relations  natu- 
rally become  warmer,  more  informal.  Generally 
speaking,  teacher  education  is  on  a  higher  level. 
All  these  things  are  symptomatic  of  the  far  more 
important  change  that  is  taking  place  in  German 
educational  philosophy. 

A  fresh  wind  is  blowing  through  the  new  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic,  dissipating  the  old  mists 
of  illusion  and  delusion.  Educators  have  had  to 
climb  out  of  their  ivory  tower  and  come  down  to 
earth.  What  teachers  teach  and  children  learn 
in  Germany  today  takes  into  account  the  world 
around  them  as  it  is  and  Germany's  actual  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  that  world.  The  drift  of  Ger- 
man education  is  definitely  away  from  the  old 
exaggerated  nationalism  and  toward  internation- 
alism. German  youth  today  is  growing  up  in 
peace  and  neighborliness,  with  democratic  ideas 
and  practices  and  with  a  healthy  interest  in  the 
people  and  problems  outside  its  own  small  world. 

•  Mr.  DeLong,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Division  of  German  Cul- 
tural and  Social  Affairs.  He  served  as  Chief  of 
Education  and  Cultural  Relations  in  the  State  of 
Hesse  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Military  Govern- 
ment. 
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Agreement  on  Terms  of  Settlement  for  Prewar  German  Debts 


Press  release  627  dated  August  8 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique,  Commit- 
tee A's  report,  and  summaries  of  reports  made  by 
Committees  B,  C,  and  Z>,  on  the  German  Debt  Set- 
tlement issued  at  London  on  August  8: 


TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

The  London  Conference  on  German  External 
Debts  ended  today  with  the  adoption  at  a  plenary 
meeting  of  a  conference  report.  This  report 
records  the  terms  of  settlement  for  German  pre- 
war external  debts,  which  have  been  agreed 
between  creditors  and  debtors  and  which  are  rec- 
ommended for  the  approval  of  the  governments 
concerned.  Speaking  for  the  Tripartite  Com- 
mission on  German  debts,  representing  the  Gov- 
ernments of  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  at  whose  invitation  the 
conference  was  called,  Sir  George  Eendel  (United 
Kingdom),  M.  F.  D.  Gregh  (France),  and  Mr. 
John  W.  Gunter  (United  States)  congratulated 
the  delegates  on  the  completion  of  a  successful 
conference  and  thanked  them  for  the  hard  work 
which  the  solution  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
conference  had  entailed. 

Information  on  the  settlement  terms  agreed  be- 
tween creditors  and  debtors  is  contained  in  the  at- 
tached summary  statement.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
broadly  speaking,  these  terms  adhere  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  terms  of  the  original  contracts  and 
do  not,  in  most  cases,  entail  any  reduction  of  the 
original  principal  amounts.  Payments  on  loan 
contracts  containing  gold  clauses  will  be  made  as 
though  the  values  of  the  currencies  of  issue  of  the 
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loan  had  been  defined  in  relation  not  to  gold  bi 
to  the  United  States  dollar.  The  Young  los 
agreement  contains  an  additional  form  of  e:. 
change  guarantee.  In  the  main,  future  intere 
rates  have  been  somewhat  reduced  from  those  pr 
vided  in  the  original  contracts.  Amortization  ( 
the  principal  of  most  of  the  debts  will  beg 
after  five  years  and  maturity  dates  have  been  e: 
tended.  Provision  is  made  for  more  rapid  r 
payment  of  capital  and  interest  in  certain  typ' 
of  debt,  if  this  is  made  in  blocked  deutschemarl 
which  can  be  utilized  for  investment  in  German 

The  report  of  the  conference  provides  for  tl 
preparation  of  an  intergovernmental  agreement  I 
give  international  authority  to  the  settlement  pla 
recommended  in  the  report.  Governments  inte 
ested  in  the  debt  settlement  will  be  invited  to  b 
come  parties  to  the  intergovernmental  agreemen 

At  the  final  plenary  meeting  today,  the  Tripa 
tite  Commission  announced  that  work  would  pr< 
ceed  immediately  on  the  drafting  of  the  propose 
intergovernmental  agreement.  At  the  same  tin, 
bilateral  agreements  would  be  prepared  provi( 
ing  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  Unite 
Kingdom,  France  and  the  United  States  in  respe< 
of  their  postwar  economic  aid  to  Germany.  The: 
claims  were  the  subject  of  earlier  discussions  la 
December  at  which  the  three  powers  offered,  sul 
ject  to  the  conclusion  of  a  satisfactory  and  equ 
table  agreement  on  Germany's  prewar  debts,  1 
make  important  concessions  in  the  priorities  an 
amounts  of  their  claims. 

Herr  Hermann  J.  Abs,  the  head  of  the  Germs 
Delegation,  said  he  associated  himself  with  tl 
recommendations  now  before  the  Conference  b 
cause  it  was  his  desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  tl 
creditors  to  achieve  a  debt  settlement  which  woul 
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isfv  them.  Ho  expressed  the  hope  that  the  re- 
ts reached  at  the  Conference  would  prove  to  be 
irable  for  the  Federal  Republic  in  spite  of  its 
lited  rapacity.  He  pointed  out  that  it  would 
necessary  to  realize  that  the  Federal  Republic 
s  going  to  face  a  heavier  burden  not  only  during 
l  coming  years,  but  over  a  long  period.  In  this 
meet  ion  Herr  Abs  declared  the  debt  settlement 
old  be  jeopardized  if  the  Federal  Republic  were 
Bed  to  assume  still  further  obligations  from  the 

St. 

[n  t  his  respect  he  referred  in  particular  to  claims 
foreign  countries  which  were  at  war  with  Ger- 
my  dating  from  the  time  of  the  two  World 
:\rs.  especially  further  reparation  claims.  In 
iclusion,  Herr  Abs  stated  that  measures  neces- 
•y  to  obtain  Parliamentary  approval  for  the  debt 
flement  plan  would  be  expedited  to  the  greatest 
ssible  extent. 

Dn  behalf  of  the  Creditors  Committee,  Baron 
n Lynden  (Netherlands)  Acting  Chairman,  ex- 

i  his  satisfaction  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
gotiations  and  thanked  the  Tripartite  Commis- 
>n,  the  German  Delegation,  and  his  colleagues 
the  Creditors  Committee  for  the  spirit  of  whole- 
irted  cooperation  which  had  helped  to  achieve 
is  result.  A  number  of  Government  and  private 
»ditor  representatives  whose  names  follow  also 

ssed  the  meeting:  (1)  M.  E.  de  Graff enreid 
Switzerland),  (2)  Dr.  Kurt  Harrer  (Austria), 
)  M.  L.  Smeers  (Belgium),  (4)  Sir  Otto  Nie- 
?yer  (United  Kingdom),  and  (5)  Sir  Edward 
?id  (United  Kingdom). 

The  Conference  which  ended  today  had  been 
eceded  by  more  than  two  years  of  preparatory 
>rk  by  the  interested  governments.  In  an  ex- 
ange  of  letters  of  March  6,  1951,1  between  the 
lancellor  of  the  German  Federal  Republic  and 
e  three  Allied  High  Commissioners,  acting  on 
half  of  the  Governments  of  France,  the  United 
ingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
'deral  Government  confirmed  its  liability  for  the 
ewar  external  debt  of  the  German  Reich  and 
knowledged  in  principle  the  debt  arising  from 
e  postwar  economic  assistance  furnished  to  Ger- 
iny  by  the  three  powers,  and  its  willingness  to 
jord  this  debt  priority  over  all  other  foreign 
lims  against  Germany. 

In  May,  1951,  the  three  governments  set  up  the 
•ipartite  Commission  on  German  Debts.2  In 
ne  and  July,  1951,  the  commission  held  prelim- 
iry  discussions  with  representatives  from  Ger- 
my  and  from  the  principal  creditor  countries. 
le  Tripartite  Commission  has  also  been  respon- 
se for  the  organization  of  the  London  Confer- 

aid  has  represented  the  three  governments 


For  text,  see  S.  Exec.  Q  and  R,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess., 

& 

For  previous  statements  on  work  of  the  Conference  on 

rman  External  Debts,  see  Bulletin  of  June  4,  1951, 
■m  :  Aug.  27,  1951,  p.  358;  Dee.  24,  1951,  p.  1021;  Feb. 
L  1951,  p.  206 :  Mar.  24,  1951,  p.  473. 


throughout  the  negot  Lai  ions.  The  members  of  the 
Tripartite  Commission  are  Sir  George  Rendel, 
K.  C.  M.  G.,  (United  Kingdom),  M.  F.  D.  Gregh 
(France)  and  Ambassador  Warren  Lee  Pierson 
(U.  S.  A.) .  In  the  recent  absence  of  Mr.  Pierson, 
the  United  States  has  been  represented  by  Minis- 
ter John  W.  Gunter.  The  German  Delegation  has 
been  led  throughout  by  Herr  Hermann  J.  Abs. 

The  Conference  held  its  first  plenary  meeting 
at  Lancaster  House,  London,  on  February  28, 1952. 
In  carrying  out  its  work,  the  Conference  was 
guided  by  certain  principles,  which  appear  in  the 
report.  They  include  the  principle  that  the  Fed- 
eral Republic's  economic  position  and  limited  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  should  be  taken  into  account, 
to  avoid  dislocation  of  the  German  economy,  un- 
due drain  on  Germany's  foreign  exchange,  or  ap- 
preciable additions  to  the  financial  burden  of  any 
of  the  three  governments.  A  further  principle 
was  that  the  settlement  should  ensure  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  of  all  interests  affected  and 
that  it  should  provide  for  appropriate  action  on 
the  reunification  of  Germany. 

Twenty-two  creditor  countries  sent  delega- 
tions to  the  conference  composed  of  govern- 
mental, and,  in  many  cases,  private  creditor  rep- 
resentatives. The  private  creditors  of  France, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of 
America  were  represented  by  separate  delega- 
tions. Three  countries  sent  observers,  while  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements  was  repre- 
sented as  a  creditor  in  its  own  right.  The  delega- 
tion from  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  con- 
tained both  governmental  and  private  debtor 
representatives. 

To  facilitate  its  work,  the  Conference  set  up  a 
steering  committee  composed  of  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Tripartite  Commission,  13  representa- 
tives of  creditor  interests  from  Belgium,  Brazil, 
France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
and  5  members  representing  the  public  and  pri- 
vate debtor  interests  of  the  Federal  Republic. 
The  steering  committee  was  charged  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Conference  and  with  ensuring 
that  all  recommendations  submitted  to  plenary 
meetings  were  such  as  to  achieve  an  equitable 
overall  settlement  and  equal  treatment  for  all 
creditors  within  each  category  of  debts. 

The  creditors  committee  which  was  established 
to  coordinate  the  views  of  the  various  groups  of 
creditor  interests  and  to  appoint  members  of  the 
negotiating  committees  was  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  each  creditor  country. 

Four  negotiating  committees  were  set  up  with 
representatives  of  both  creditor  and  debtor  inter- 
ests as  well  as  observers  from  the  Tripartite  Com- 
mission. They  dealt  respectively  with:  Reich 
debts  and  debts  of  other  public  authorities — med- 
ium and  long-term  German  debts  resulting  from 
private  capital  transactions,  standstill  debts  and 
commercial  and  miscellaneous  debts. 
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FULL  TEXT  OF  COMMITTEE  A  REPORT 

I.  Debts  of  the  Reich  and  of  Other  Public 
Authorities. 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Federal 
Government)  will  undertake  to  offer  to  the  bond- 
holders to  pay  and  transfer  the  following 
amounts : 

1.  The  7  Percent  External  (Dawes)  Loan  1924 

(A)  As  on  the  first  coupon  date  following  the 
31st  March  1953  interest  at  five  and  one  half  per- 
cent per  annum  on  the  American  issue  and  5  per- 
cent per  annum  on  the  other  issues. 

(B)  As  on  the  first  coupon  date  following  the 
31st  March  1958  a  sinking  fund  of  3  percent  per 
annum  on  the  American  issue  and  2  percent  per 
annum  on  the  other  issues  shall  be  added  to  the 
above  interest  payments  and  constitute  with  them 
a  cumulative  annuity. 

(C)  The  maturity  date  shall  be  extended  to  the 
year  1969. 

(D)  Arrears  of  interest  outstanding  shall  be 
recalculated  at  5  percent  simple  interest,  and  in 
respect  of  the  resulting  total  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  issue  20-year  bonds  carrying  3  percent 
per  annum  interest  and  after  5  years  2  percent 
sinking  fund.  On  bonds  for  so  much  as  repre- 
sents arrears  due  to  the  31st  December  1944  pay- 
ment will  be  made  as  from  the  15th  April  1953 : 
bonds  for  the  balance  will  not  be  issued  until  the 
unification  of  Germany  when  payment  on  these 
bonds  will  begin. 

(E)  In  all  respects  other  than  those  indicated 
above,  the  terms  of  the  original  loan  contracts 
shall  be  maintained. 

(F)  All  expenses  incidental  to  carrying  out 
the  above  modifications  of  the  original  contracts 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

2    The  Five  and  One-half  Percent  International 
(Young)  Loan  1930 

(A)  As  on  the  first  coupon  date  following  the 
31st  March  1953  interest  at  5  percent  per  annum 
on  the  American  issue  and  four  and  one-half  per- 
cent per  annum  on  the  other  issues. 

(B)  As  on  the  coupon  date  following  the  31st 
March  1958  a  sinking  fund  of  1  percent  per  an- 
num shall  be  added  to  the  above  interest  pay- 
ments and  constitute  with  them  a  cumulative 
annuity. 

(C)  The  maturity  date  shall  be  extended  to 
the  year  1980. 

(D)  Arrears  of  interest  outstanding  shall  be 
recalculated  at  four  and  one-half  percent  simple 
interest  and  in  respect  of  the  resulting  total  the 
Federal  Government  will  issue  20-year  bonds 
carrying  3  percent  per  annum  interest  and  after 
5  years  1  percent  sinking  fund.  On  bonds  for 
BO  much  as  represents  arrears  due  to  the  31st  De- 
cember 1944  payment  will  be  made  as  from  the 
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15th  April  195:;.  Bonds  for  the  balance  will 
be  issued  until  the  unification  of  Germany  w 
payment  on  these  bonds  will  begin. 

(E)  The  amounts  due  in  respect  of  the  varid 
issues  of  the  five  and  one-half  percent  inter 
tional  loan  1930  are  payable  only  in  the  currej 
of  the  country  in  which  the  issue  was  made, 
view  of  the  present  economic  and  financial  pc 
tion  in  Germany,  it  is  agreed  that  the  basis 
calculating  the  amount  of  currency  so   paya 
shall  be  the  amount  in  U.  S.  dollars  to  which 
payment  due  in  the  currency  of  the  country  f 
which  the  issue  was  made  would  have  been  eqil 
alent  at  the  rates  of  exchange  ruling  when 
loan  was  issued.     The  nominal  amount  in  U. 
dollars  so  arrived  at  will  then  be  reconvei 
into  the  respective  currencies  at  the  rate  of 
change  current  on  1st  August,  1952.    Should 
rates  of  exchange  ruling  any  of  currencies 
issue  on  1st  August,  1952,  alter  thereafter  b} 
percent  or  more,  the  installments  due  after  ti 
date  while  still  being  made  in  the  currency  of 
country  of  issue,  shall  be  calculated  on  the  be 
of  the  least  depreciated  currency  (in  relatior 
the  rate  of  1st  August  1952)  reconverted  into 
currency  of  issue  at  the  rate  of  exchange  cum 
when  the  payment  in  question  becomes  due. 

(F)  In  all  respects  other  than  those  indica 
above,  the  terms  of  the  original  loan  contn 
shall  be  maintained. 

(G)  All  expenses  incidental  to  carrying  out 
above  modifications  of  the  original  contracts  si  I 
be    borne    by   the   Government    of   the    Fede  1 
Republic. 

3.  The  6  percent  external  (Match)  loan  1930—1 

(A)  As  on  the  first  coupon  date  following  4 
31st  March  1953  interest  at  4  percent  per  annit. 

(B)  As  on  the  first  coupon  date  following  4 
31st  March  1958  a  sinking  fund  of  one  andie 
quarter  percent  shall  be  added  to  the  above  i 
terest  payments  and  constitute  with  them  a 
cumulative  annuity. 

(C)  Arrears  of  interest  to  be  recalculated  t 
4  percent  simple  interest  but  otherwise  to  recee 
the  same  treatment  as  the  arrears  in  respect  f 
the  Young  loan. 

(D)  The  maturity  date  shall  be  extended  to  e 
year  1994. 

(E)  As  long  as  the  service  of  the  Match  La 
is  effected  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  L  - 
don  agreement,  the  payment  for  interest  m 
amortization  of  the  loan  will  be  made  at  the  of  e 
of  the  Skandinaviska  Banken  in  Stockhoi, 
Sweden,  in  Swedish  kronor  equivalent  to  < 
amount  due  in  U.S.  dollars  at  the  rate  of  exchaB 
on  the  due  date. 

(F)  In  all  other  respects  other  than  collate  1 
the  Match  loan  shall  have  the  same  treatment  8 
the  Young  loan. 

4.  Konversionskasse  bonds — 

The    Federal    Government   will    undertake  o 
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ake  the  following  payments  in  respect  of  Kon- 
Sfcionskasse  bonds  and  scrip: 
(A)   As  on  the  first  coupon  or  interest  date  Eol- 
iwing  after  the  31st   March  1953  interesl  at  the 
■urinal  contractual  rate-. 

B  As  on  the  first  coupon  date  following  after 
i«-  : *.  1  s t  March  1958  a  sinking  fund  of  2  percent 
>r  annum  shall  be  added  to  the  above  interest 
ivments  and  constitute  with  them  a  cumulative 
utility. 

The  maturity  dates  of  these  bonds  shall  be 
[tended  by  IT  years  from  the  existing  maturity 
ites. 

i  l)i  Two-thirds  of  the  arrears  of  interest  cal- 
ilated  at  the  contractual  rates  shall  he  waived, 
lie  remaining  one-third  shall  l>e  funded  and  carry 
!<•  same  interest  and  sinking  fund  as  the  original 
inds. 

In  all  other  respects  the  original  contracts 
"  these  bonds  shall  he  maintained. 

All  expenses  incidental  to  carrying  out  the 
»ve  modifications  of  the  original  contracts  will 
>  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Reichsmark  bonds  and  scrip  will  be  con- 
srted  into  Deutschemark  at  the  rate  of  1:  1. 
Certain  small  liabilities  of  the  Reichsbahn  and 
M  Reichspost  in  foreign  currencies  other  than 
lose  covered  by  Appendix  G  will  be  the  subject 
r  negotiation  between  the  Federal  Government 
id  the  creditors. 

Debts  in  Reichsmark?  of  the  Reich,  the  Reichs- 
bahn. the  Reichspost  and  the  State  of  Prussia. 
In  response  to  the  request  of  the  creditors  rep. 
eentatives  the  Federal  Government  will  under- 
lie: 

A  )  To  extend  at  their  request  and  in  applica- 
nt of  the  principle  of  national  treatment  to  for- 
go creditors  the  benefit  of  the  advantages  and 
mpensations  which  have  been  or  may  ultimately 
■  granted  in  connection  with  the  monetary  re- 
iriu  to  German  creditors. 

(  B )  To  extend  to  foreign  creditors  at  the  time 
>r  the  enactment  of  any  future  German  law  rela- 
ve  to  the  conversion  and  settlement  of  debts  the 
■nefit  of  the  most  favorable  treatment  provided 
.  this  law  for  German  creditors. 

If  the  law  mentioned  in  paragraph  (R) 
K>ve  is  not  promulgated  before  1st  January  1954 
does  not  cover  all  categories  of  debts,  to  open 
•fore  the  1st  April  19.")4  negotiations  with  the 
>rei<;n  creditors  representatives  in  course  of 
hich  these  representatives  reserve  the  right  to 
k  for  a  special  settlement  of  these  debts. 
The  present  undertaking  applies  to  all  Reichs- 
ark  debts  of  the  Reich  and  the  Reichsbahn  and 
ie  Reichspost  whether  represented  by  bonds 
sury  bills,  obligations  of  the  Ablosungsan- 

etc.)  or  not  so  represented. 
I»     The   Federal  Government  further  under- 
kes  to  extend  the  same  treatment  to  the  future 

of  the  Reichsmark  liabilities  of  the  state 
'  Prussia. 


1>.  External  Bonds  issued  or  guaranU  ed  by  the 
states  (Laender),  m/wnicipadities  and  .similar  pub- 
lic bodies  within  the  territory  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany 

7.  The  respective  debtors  shall  pay  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Federal  Government  the  following 
amounts : 

( 1 )  Bonds  other  than  those  of  the  State  of 
Prussia  : 

i  A  )  As  on  the  first  coupon  date  following  after 
31st  March  1953,  7:>  percent  of  the  original  con- 
tractual interest  (subject  to  a  minimum  of  4  per- 
cent per  annum  and  a  maximum  of  live  and  one 
quarter  percent  per  annum)  or  the  rate  specified 
in  the  original  contract  if  less  than  4  percent  per 
annum  : 

(B)  Interest  at  the  same  rates  on  two-thirds  of 
any  arrears  of  interest  (other  than  interest  al- 
ready covered  by  Konversionskasse  bonds  or  sim- 
ilar agreed  arrangements).  These  arrears  shall 
be  funded : 

(C)  As  on  the  first  coupon  dates  following  after 
the  31st  March  1958  a  sinking  fund  of  1  percent 
per  annum,  to  be  increased  on  the  31st  March 
VMV.\  to  '2  percent  in  the  case  of  loans  maturing  in 
1968  or  after  shall  be  added  to  the  above  interest 
payments  and  constitute  with  them  a  cumulative 
annuity : 

(D)  The  maturity  dates  of  these  loans  shall  be 
extended  by  20  years  from  the  existing  maturity 
dates : 

(E)  In  respects  other  than  those  indicated 
above,  the  terms  of  the  original  loan  contracts 
shall  be  maintained  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the 
creditor  in  special  circumstances.  Where  excep- 
tional circumstances  peculiar  to  a  particular  debt- 
or are  such  as  to  satisfy  the  creditors  representa- 
tives that  it  is  impracticable  for  that  debtor  to 
conform  to  the  general  arrangement,  such  adjust- 
ment as  may  seem  necessary  shall  be  made  by 
agreement  between  the  debtor  and  the  creditors 
representatives. 

(F)  Bonds  issued  and  payable  outside  of  the 
territory  of  the  Federal  Republic  denominated  in 
Reichsmark  shall  be  converted,  at  the  rate  of  10  :1, 
into  Deutschemark.  They  will  carry  interest  at 
the  original  contractual  rate.  Arrears  of  interest 
shall  be  funded  on  the  same  basis  and  shall  carry 
the  same  rate  of  interest.  The  bonds  shall  be  ex- 
tended for  a  period  of  15  years  after  the  maturity 
date,  and  will  be  redeemable  in  equal  annuities, 
the  first  being  due  on  the  first  coupon  maturity 
date  in  1958.  Interest  and  redemption  moneys 
will  be  transferred  in  the  currency  of  the  country 
where  the  bondholder  has  his  residence. 

(G)  Reference  to  an  "original  contract"  or  to 
an  "original  contractual  interest"  shall  be  read  as 
reference  to  the  contract  or  the  relative  contrac- 
tual interest  subsisting  between  creditor  and  debt- 
or at  the  time  when  the  borrowing  was  first  made 
or  the  obligation  was  lirst  incurred,  unless  a  con- 
version  (herein  called  an  "effective  conversion") 
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was  made  before  the  9th  June  1933  or  was  made 
on  or  after  that  date  on  account  of  the  insolvency 
or  threatened  insolvency  of  the  debtor  or  as  a  re- 
sult of  free  negotiation- — provided  that — 

(I)  In  disputed  cases  the  decision  shall  lie  with 
a  court  of  arbitration  where  the  burden  shall  be 
on  the  debtor  to  prove  that  the  arrangement  was 
freely  negotiated,  and 

(II)  Arrangements  made  where  the  German 
custodian  of  enemy  property  or  a  person  ap- 
pointed by  a  German  authority  in  an  occupied 
territory  represented  the  creditors  or  resulting 
from  mere  acceptance  by  the  creditor  of  a  uni- 
lateral offer  made  by  the  debtor  shall  be  presumed 
not  to  have  been  freely  negotiated. 

In  calculating  future  interest  and  arrears  of  in- 
terest under  the  general  formula,  the  original  con- 
tractual rate  shall  apply.  Where,  however,  an 
effective  conversion  has  taken  place  the  converted 
rate  of  interest  shall  apply — provided  that  in  such 
case  the  converted  rate  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
reduction  either  as  to  arrears  of  interest  or  as  to 
future  interest,  unless  the  debtor  prefers  calcula- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  original  contractual  rate 
under  the  general  formula. 

(H)  All  expenses  incidental  to  carrying  out  the 
above  modifications  of  the  original  contracts  shall 
be  borne  by  the  debtors. 

(1)  Where  the  remaining  capital  amount  of  the 
total  of  all  bond  issues  in  foreign  currency  of  a 
particular  issue  is  small,  the  debtor  may  offer  an 
earlier  repayment  and  final  settlement  of  the  entire 
amount  of  such  indebtedness  and  arrears  of  inter- 
est without  regard  to  the  limitations  and  provi- 
sions under  (D)  above  relative  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  indebtedness. 

(J)  (1)  All  corporate  obligations  guaranteed 
by  a  state,  city,  municipality  or  other  governmen- 
tal body  shall  be  settled  in  accordance  with  "agree- 
ment for  the  settlement  of  medium  and  long  term 
German  debts  resulting  from  private  capital  trans- 
actions" (Annex  4  to  the  Conference  Report)  pro- 
vided that  such  guarantees  shall  continue  in  force 
in  accordance  with  its  terms. 

(2)  Bonds  of  the  State  of  Prussia:  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  on  behalf  of  the  several  Laender 
which  succeeded  to  territory  and  assets  formerly 
belonging  to  the  State  of  Prussia,  shall  make  pay- 
ments as  follows : 

(A)  As  to  external  sinking  fund  six  and  one- 
half  percent  dollar  bonds  of  the  15th  September 
1926  due  15th  September  1951  and  external  sink- 
ing fund  6  percent  dollar  bonds  of  the  15th  Oc- 
tober 1927  due  15th  October  1952 : 

(I)  The  Federal  Government  will  issue  new 
dollar  bonds  bearing  first  coupon  dated  the  1st 
April  1953,  and  maturing  in  20  years,  in  the  same 
denominations  as  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the 
above  issues  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per- 
cent payable  semi-annually  on  the  1st  April  and 
1st  October.  On  the  1st  April  1958  a  sinking  fund 
of  1  percent  per  annum  shall  be  added  to  the  above 


interest  rate  and  constitute  with  it  a  cumulat  i 
annuity.    The  debtor  may  call  bonds  by  lot  at  i 
or  may  purchase  bonds  in  the  open  market* 
otherwise  and  may  provide  additional  amorti  - 
tion  as  long  as  the  service  is  maintained  in  a< 
ance  with  the  contract; 

(IT)   Outstanding  coupons  on  the   old   iss 
bearing  dates  from  the  15th  March  1933  to  3fl 
December  1936  will  be  extended  for  a  period  off 
years,  and  upon  such  extended  maturity  50  pfl 
cent  of  the  amount  thereof  shall  be  paid  in  U . 
dollars  on  the  corresponding  dates  in  1953,  19j 
1955  and  1956 ; 

(III)  Coupons  maturing  on  or  after  the  j 
January  1937  shall  receive  no  payment  until  sit! 
time  as  territories  formerly  belonging  to  the  St: ) 
of  Prussia  and  now  outside  the  territory  of  t) 
Federal  Republic  shall  be  joined  to  the  Fede  i 
Republic,  at  which  time  payment  shall  be  1# 
subject  of  negotiation; 

(IV)  All  expenses  incidental  to  carrying  <; 
the  above  shall  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Gove- 
ment. 

(B)  As  to  the  four  and  one-half  percent  Swi- 
ish  Crown  bonds  of  the  Lubeck  state  loan  of  19  , 
taken  over  by  the  State  of  Prussia  in  1938 : 

The  outstanding  bonds  of  this  loan,  for  wh  t 
notice  of  repayment  was  given  for  the  ; 
May/lst  November  1944  will  be  redeenl 
upon  presentation  at  the  current  rate  of  ■  • 
change,  subject  to  a  discount  of  50  percent  ' 
the  nominal  amount  and  without  payment 
any  arrears  of  interest. 

(C)  Non-bonded  indebtedness  (other  than  tb 
covered  by  Appendix  6) 

The  terms  of  paragraph  7  (1)  will  app, 
mutatis  mutandis,  service  starting  from  : 
January  1953.  In  the  settlement  of  Mc: 
claims  regard  will  be  had  to  the  relevant  p  • 
visions  of  Appendix  6. 

I.  Procedure  for  carrying  out  these  proposals 
(A)  The  terms  of  the  proposals  may  be  enfac  I 
on  existing  bonds,  or  new  bonds  issued  in  exchar  i 
for  existing  bonds,  and  new  bonds  or  fractioil 
scrip  issued  for  arrears  of  interest,  depending  up  i 
the  convenience  and  custom  prevailing  in  the  si  - 
eral  markets  in  which  the  bonds  were  origina? 
issued.  Such  enfaced  bonds  or  new  bonds  \*1 
conform  to  prevailing  market  practice.  1  > 
debtors  at  their  own  expense  will  employ  suital  > 
banking  institutions  for  the  purposes  of  carryi ; 
out  the  details  of  the  proposal.  The  debtors 
their  own  expense  will  meet  all  requirements  t 
governmental  authorities  and  securities  mark  I 
in  order  to  ensure  maximum  marketability. 

Term  of  Offer 

(B)  The  offer  will  be  made  in  the  respective  coi  • 
tries  as  may  be  agreeable  with  bondholdi> 
councils  or  analogous  bodies  and  shall  renui 
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open  for  acceptance  by  the  bondholders  for  at 
[east  five  years.  The  debtors  shall  extend  the 
offer  for  a  further  period  for  reasonable  cause. 

■  it  ion  of  Rights 
')    If  any  debtor  fails  to  fulfil  the  obligation 
undertaken  under  the   present   agreement  the 
•mlitors  shall   be   entitled   to   revert  to  their 
original  contractual  rights. 

.lying  Agents  and  Trustees  Expenses 
})   Paying  agents  commissions  and  expenses  and 
trustees  fees  and  expenses  for  the  future  will  be 
paid  and  transferred. 

<tksr  Expenses 

3)  The  creditors  representatives  reserve  the 
right  to  obtain  payment  from  the  respective 
debtors  of  all  expenses  incurred  by  them  in 
connection  with  the  London  conference,  and  the 
making  of  an  offer  hereunder  shall  be  deemed 
an  acceptance  by  the  debtor  of  this  clause. 
Nothing  herein  contained  shall  preclude  any 
creditors'  representative  for  making  and  collect- 
ing such  reasonable  additional  charge  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate  from  the  bondholders  or 
creditors  in  accordance  with  established  prac- 
tice or  otherwise. 

alidation 

The  Federal  Government  undertakes  to  do 
all  in  its  power  in  order  to  establish,  on  the 
basis  of  the  German  validation  law  passed  by  its 
Parliament  and  about  to  be  enacted,  an  appro- 
priate procedure  for  the  validation  of  Ger- 
man foreign  currency  bonds,  which  procedure 
>hall  be  effective  in  the  several  creditor  countries 
as  soon  as  possible  but  not  later  than  on  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  1953. 

Payment  on  bonds  or  coupons  which  require 
validation  under  the  German  validation  pro- 
cedure shall  not  be  made  until  such  bonds  or  cou- 
pons shall  have  been  validated  pursuant  thereto. 

The  Bondholders  Councils  concerned  or  anal- 
<fous  bodies  will  recommend  these  terms  to  the 
I  ance  of  their  bondholders. 

C.  Mixed  Claims  Bonds 

•.  The  German  Delegation  on  External  Debts, 
«i  the  one  hand,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
merican  Awardholder  Committee  Concerning 
ixed  Claims  Bonds  on  the  other  hand,  have 
;jreed  as  follows : 

The  German  Federal  Republic  will  propose 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Awardholders  Committee  will  recommend 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  individual  awardholders,  the  settlement  on 
the  following  terms  of  the  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  to  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  private  United  States  nationals  for 
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whose  benefit  mixed  claims  bonds  were  issued  by 
Germany  in  1930  and  which  bonds  are  in  de- 
fault : 

(1)  The  payment  by  the  Federal  Republic  on 
the  1st  April  1953  and  on  the  1st  April  of 

each  succeeding  year  during  the   period 
described  of  the  following  amounts : 
For  each  of  the  first  five 

years $3,  000, 000 

For  each  of  the  next  five 

years $3, 700, 000 

For  each  of  the  next  six- 
teen years $4,000,000 

Payment  will  be  made  in  U.  S.  currency 
dollars  to  the  United  States  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  awardholders. 

(2)  Any  installment  not  paid  when  due  will 
bear  interest  at  3%  percent  from  due  date 
to  date  of  payment. 

(3)  Bonds  denominated  in  dollars  and  ma- 
turing in  the  amounts  and  on  the  dates  of 
the  payments  will  be  issued  in  evidence  of 
the  obligations  of  the  Federal  Republic  and 
upon  issuance  a  proportionate  number  of 
old  mixed  claims  bonds  will  be  cancelled 
and  returned  to  the  Federal  Republic. 

(4)  The  terms  of  the  settlement  will  be  em- 
bodied in  a  bilateral  agreement  between  the 
Federal  Republic  and  the  United  States. 

(5)  Full  performance  of  this  agreement  by  the 
Federal  Republic  and  by  any  successor  gov- 
ernment and  payment  of  the  amounts  due 
under  this  agreement  shall  constitute  ful- 
fillment by  the  Federal  Republic  and  by  any 
successor  government  and  as  full  discbarge 
of  each  of  them  of  their  respective  obliga- 
tions under  the  agreement  of  June  23rd  1930 
and  bonds  issued  pursuant  thereto  in  re- 
spect of  awards  of  the  mixed  claims  commis- 
sion, United  States  and  Germany  made  on 
behalf  of  nationals  of  the  United  States,  any 
thing  in  the  exchange  of  letters  of  the  23rd 
October  1950  and  6th  March  1951  between 
Chancellor  Adenauer  and  the  Allied  High 
Commissioners  for  Germany  or  in  the  mem- 
orandum of  December  1951  prepared  by  the 
Tripartite  Commission  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

11.  Greco-German  Arbitral  Tribunal  Claims 

A  preliminary  exchange  of  views  has  taken  place 
between  the  Greek  and  German  delegations  in  re- 
gard to  claims  held  by  private  persons  arising  out 
of  decisions  of  the  mixed  Greco-German  arbitral 
tribunal  established  after  the  first  world  war. 
This  will  be  followed  by  further  discussions,  the 
result  of  which,  if  approved,  should  be  covered  in 
the  intergovernmental  agreement. 

D.  Miscellaneous 

The  following  settlements  are  recommended : 
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12.  Lee  Higginson  Credit 

(A)  Participants  to  receive  new  2-year  notes  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  full  principal  amount 
of  their  respective  participations.  (2-year  notes, 
as  original  period  of  the  credit  when  granted  in 
1930  was  2  years.) 

(B)  No  back  interest. 

(C)  No  gold  clause. 

(D)  New  notes  to  bear  interest  from  effective 
date  of  agreement  at  rate  of  three  and  one  half 
percent  per  annum  payable  in  advance  monthly. 

(E)  Collateral  fund  to  be  reconstituted  in  form 
of  a  deutschemark  deposit  in  the  Bank  Deutscher 
Laender,  in  the  name  of  the  German  Federal  Debt 
Administration  as  trustee — such  fund  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  notes  in  deutsche- 
marks  at  official  rates  of  exchange,  and  to  be  built 
up  by  the  Federal  Republic  in  24  equal  monthly 
installments  from  date  of  the  notes. 

(F)  Participants  to  be  entitled  to  receive  pre- 
payment of  the  whole  or  part  of  their  notes,  if 
they  wish,  in  deutschemarks  converted  at  official 
rate  and  to  constitute  full  discharge  of  dollar  or 
sterling  obligation  pro  tanto — such  payment  to  be 
made  at  participant's  option  as  and  when  Ger- 
man laws  and  regulations  so  permit.  Any  such 
payment  to  be  made  out  of  the  collateral  fund  to 
the  extent  the  participants  proportionate  interest 
in  the  collateral  so  permits,  any  balance  to  be  paid 
in  deutschemarks  directly  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

13.  Bank  for  International  Settlements  credits 

(A)  The  Federal  Government  will  pay  to  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements  as  from  the 
1st  January  1953  in  respect  of  current  interest  on 
the  claims  of  the  bank  an  annual  sum  of  5,600,000 
Swiss  francs. 

(B)  In  consideration  of  the  payment  of  this 
annuity  the  bank  has  agreed  to  maintain  its  credits 
at  their  present  level  until  the  31st  March  1966. 
It  has  also  agreed  to  postpone  until  that  date  the 
settlement  of  arrears  of  interest. 

For  full  text  of  the  agreement  see  Appendix 
A.l. 

14.  Konversionskasse  Receipts 

(A)  The  Federal  Government  agrees  to  assume 
liability  for  full  payment  in  the  due  currencies  to 
the  Foreign  Creditors  of  the  sums  paid  into  the 
Konversionskasse  by  debtors  in  the  Saar  in  respect 
of  which  the  Foreign  Creditors  have  not  received 
foreign  exchange  payments  or  been  otherwise 
satisfied. 

(B)  The  Federal  Government  agrees  to  assume 
liability  for  payment  in  the  due  currencies  to  the 
foreign  creditors  of  60  percent  of  the  sums  paid 
into  the  Konversionskasse  by  debtors  in  Austria, 
France,  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  in  respect  of 
which  the  foreign  creditors  have  not  received  for- 
eign exchange  payments  or  been  otherwise  satis- 
fied. 


(C)  The  Federal  Government  will  negotj 
with  the  foreign  creditors  representative:-,  befoj 
the  end  of  December  1952  as  regards  the  imp! 
mentation  of  these  undertakings. 

15.  Liability  in  Respect  of  Austrian  Governr 

tal  Debts 

The  creditors  have  been  unable  to  arrive  ati 
settlement  on  this  question,  which  will  be  the 
ject  of  further  negotiations  at  an  early  date. 

16.  Agreement  Between  Belgium  and  the  Germa 

Federal  Republic 

(1)  The  Government  of  the  German  Feder: 
Republic  recognizes  that  a  sum  amounting  to  R] 
107,856,835.65  was,  on  10th  May,  1940,  placed  1 
the  credit  of  the  Belgian  Government  in  respe« 
of  the  annuities  provided  for  in  the  German-Be 
gian  agreement  of  13th  July,  1929,  and  paid  int 
the  Konversionskasse  up  to  the  15th  Novembe 
1939. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  were  not  pai 
into  the  Konversionskasse  and  are  still  owing  1 
the  Belgian  Government : 

(A)  The  monthly  portions 
of  annuities  due  between 
15th  December,  1939,  and 
10th  May,  1940,  namely—     RM  10,  833, 333. 

(B)  The  monthly  portions 
of  annuities  due  between 
10th  May,  1940,  and  8th 
May,  1945,  namely RM  105,  908,  502. 

Total RM  224,  598,  502.  3 

(2)  Being  willing  to  compromise  on  the  settli 
ment  of  the  above-mentioned  debt,  the  Goverr 
ment  of  the  German  Federal  Republic  undertake 
to  pay,  and  the  Belgian  Government  undertake 
to  accept,  a  lump  sum  equal  to  forty  million  (40 
Deutschemarks,  payable  in  fifteen  (15)  annual  ir 
stallments  falling  due  on  the  1st  July  of  each  c 
the  years  1953  to  1967,  namely : 

5  annuities,  from  1953  to 

1957,  amounting  to DM  2  million  eac 

10  annuities,  from  1958  to 

1967,  amounting  to DM  3  million  eac 

The  Belgian  Government  agrees  to  accept  th 
above  payments  in  final  and  definitive  settlemer 
of  the  Belgian  claims  concerned  up  to  8th  Ma1 
1945. 

(3)  Each  of  the  above-mentioned  annuities  sha 
be  represented  by  a  bond  of  the  German  Federf 
Republic,  expressed  in  Deutschemarks,  and  sha 
be  transferred  in  Belgian  currency  at  the  mea 
official  rate  of  the  Bank  Deutscher  Laender  i 
operation  on  the  day  before  the  bond  becomes  du< 
The  bonds  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Belgian  Gov 
ernment  on  1st  April,  1953,  at  the  latest. 

(4)  Any  bond  not  paid  at  the  date  when  : 
becomes  due  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
percent  per  annum  for  the  benefit  of  the  Belgia 
Government. 
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MMARY  OF  COMMITTEE  B  REPORT 


Medium  and  long-term  debts  resulting  from  private  capital  transactions 
lie  main  provisions  of  the  agreement  reached  are: 
jttlement  terms: 


Incipal 

'rears  of  interest 


ture  rate  of  interest 


aturity 


hortisation 


>nversionskasse 

i  Exchange  Control  Office) 


ocedure: 


No  reduction. 

Two-thirds  of  outstanding  interest  calculated  up  to  the 
31st  December,  1952,  to  be  funded  and  added  to  the 
principal. 

Three-quarters  of  the  interest  rate  provided  in  the  existing 
contract. 

The  due  date  of  indebtedness  to  be  extended  from  10  to 
25  years  from  the  1st  January,  1953,  the  period  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  debtors  business  and  his  present 
financial  situation. 

Amortisation  to  commence  on  the  1st,  January,  1958,  and 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  per  annum  for  5  years,  and 
thereafter  2  percent  per  annum. 

The  German  Delegation  and  the  creditor  representatives, 
while  maintaining  their  respective  views  as  to  the  legal 
position  of  payments  made  into  the  Konversionskasse, 
have  agreed  to  the  principle  that  where  such  payments 
were  not  received  by  the  creditor  they  are  regarded  as 
an  outstanding  obligation  still  due  and  payable.  How- 
ever, a  debtor  is  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  German 
Federal  Republic  for  any  double  payments. 

It  is  provided  that  each  individual  debtor  shall  make  an 
offer  of  settlement  to  his  creditors  for  their  approval 
and  acceptance,  which  offer  shall  provide  for  an  accept- 
able maturity,  and  for  adequate  security  with  protective 
provision  satisfactory  to  the  creditors.     In  cases  where 
debtors  and  creditors  cannot  reach  agreement  on  the 
terms  of  offer  by  negotiation,  an  arbitration  committee 
has  been  established  to  which  such  disagreements  shall 
be  referred  for  decision. 
Provision  for  the  special  treatment  of  unusual  situations  (so-called  hardship  cases)  has  been  made. 
In  general,  each  debtor  corporation  is  to  arrange  for  individual  settlement  with  his  creditors  within 
3  over-all  provisions  of  the  report. 

The  creditor  committees  which  have  sent  delegates  to  the  London  Debt  Conference  will  recommend 
the  individual  creditors  the  acceptance  of  such  settlements. 


IMMARY  OF  COMMITTEE  C  REPORT 

I.  Standstill  indebtedness. 

The  main  provisions  agreed  are: 

1.  Xo  provision  for  reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  indebtedness  by  periodical  foreign  exchange 
yments  during  the  period  of  the  agreement. 

2.  Credits  to  be  recommercialized  as  far  as  possible,  i.  e.,  to  be  re-activated  so  as  to  finance  Ger- 
inys  current  trade  with  other  countries  without  loss  of  foreign  exchange  to  Germany. 

3.  Creditors  who  make  additional  foreign  exchange  facdities  available  to  the  German  economy, 
granting  new  credit  lines  to  German  banks  and  industry  outside  the  agreement,  to  be  entitled  to 

oavment  of  existing  indebtedness  to  the  extent  of  3  percent  of  each  three  months  availment  of  such 
w  lines  of  credit. 

4.  Xo  repayment  facilities  in  DM  (such  as  were  provided  in  previous  agreements)  with  the  excep- 
>n  of  those  existing  under  the  present  regulations. 

Vll  arrears  of  interest,  calculated  at  4  percent  P.  A.  (simple),  either  to  be  added  to  principal  or 
be  postponed  (subject  to  any  voluntary  arrangement  for  payment  in  DM  under  4  above). 

6.  Current  interest  acceptance  commissions  to  be  payable  in  the  currencies  of  the  debts  at  rates 
t  exceeding  those  ruling  in  the  respective  markets. 

7.  Consideration  of  credits  to  debtors  in  the  eastern  zone  of  Germany  (about  20  percent  of  the  total) 
postponed. 

8.  Payments  received  by  creditors  from  other  sources  in  respect  of  German  indebtedness  (e.  g. 
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under  U.  K.  distribution  of  German  enemy  property  act)  unless  applied  against  other  German  deh 

to  be  applied  in  reduction  of  standstill  indebtedness  to  the  extent  required  by  law  or  elected  by  credit^ 

9.  In  view  of  its  terms  and  in  accordance  with  the  practice  prevailing  since  1931,  the  agreem  i 

to  be  for  a  period  of  one  year. 


SUMMARY  OF  COMMITTEE  D  REPORT 

IV.  Commercial  and  Miscellaneous  Debts. 
The  Main  Provisions  Agreed  Are: — 
Transfers  in  foreign  exchange. 
(A)  On  amounts  due  in  respect  of  goods 


(B)  On  amounts  due  in  respect  of  wages, 
salaries,  pensions,  etc. 

(C)  On  amounts  due  in  respect  of  forms  of 
debts  under  this  heading,  other  than  cap- 
ital claims. 

Payment  in  German  currency 


Arrears  of  interest 

Future  interest  rates  after  January  1st,  1953 

other  than  for  capital  claims 
Miscellaneous  Capital  Claims 
Arrears  of  interest: 


Future  rate  of  interest: 


Repayment  of  principal  with  interest  due  up 
to  Dec.  31st,  1952. 

(A)  No  repayment  of  capital  until  Jan.  1st, 

(B)  From  Jan.  1st,  1958  to  Dec.  31st,  1962: 

(C)  From  Jan.  1st,  1963  to  Dec,  31st.  1967: 

(D)  From  Jan.  1st,  1968  to  Dec.  31st,  1970: 
Transfer  to  be  granted  for  interest  after  Jan 
General  provisions 


One  third  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  individ 
agreements  under  the  plan  are  concluded.  The  bala: 
to  be  paid  after  1  year  in  10  equal  annuities. 

To  be  paid  in  5  equal  annuities. 

To  be  paid  in  10  equal  annuities. 


Within  a  limited  period  creditors  may  option  for  p 
ment,  in  deutschemarks.  In  this  event  the  debt  \l 
be  discharged  more  rapidly  but  the  utilization  of  si  i 
receipts  will  be  subject  to  German  exchange  com i 
and  other  regulations  which  shall  in  principle  not  e 
more  restrictive  than  those  at  present  in  force. 

%  of  the  arrears,  calculated  at  simple  interest,  to  e 
added  to  the  capital. 

No  payment  of  interest  until  1958.     Thereafter,  75  pi 
cent  of  contractual  rate,  with  a  minimum  of  4  pern .. 

Two  %  of  outstanding  interest  calculated  up  to  the  3t 
December  1952  to  be  funded  and  added  to  the  pi- 
cipal. 

Three  quarters  of  the  interest  rate  provided  in  the  exist  % 
contract.  Minimum  rate  of  interest  to  be  4  perc  t 
rising  in  the  case  of  some  claims  to  6  percent. 


Procedure 


1958. 

3  percent  per  annum. 

8  percent  per  annum. 

15  percent  per  annum. 

1953  and  capital  repayments. 

In  appropriate  cases,  the  agreements  provide  for  ai- 

tration  machinery  and  for  the  treatment  of  hards' o 

cases,  where  a  German  private  debtor  is  unable  ) 

meet  his  full  obligations. 

The  plan  contemplates  that  individual  settlements  \\ 

be  concluded  between  creditors  and  debtors  on  1 

basis  of  the  agreed  terms. 
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,id  to  Escapees  From  Iron  Curtain  Countries 


by  George  L.  Warren 


The  arrival  in  New  York  of  the  General  Taylor 

•  i  August  16  signaled  the  fact  that  the  Escapee 

rogram,  authorized  by  the  President  on  March 

8, 1952.1  and  administered  by  the  Department  of 

ate  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security 

if  1951,  is  well  under  way.  Forty-four 
fugees  who  recently  escaped  from  Iron  Curtain 
•untries — many  under  dramatic  circumstances — 
ere  on  board  this  vessel  of  the  Military  Sea 
ransport  Service.  Their  passage  was  provided 
.  funds  made  available  under  the  program. 
In  anticipation  of  the  termination  of  the  In- 
rnational  Refugee  Organization  (Iro),  which 
mlly  took  place  in  January  1952,  various  efforts 
ere  made  to  organize  continuing  services  for  the 
fugees  who  remained  in  Europe  and  whose  num- 

ere  being  constantly  augmented  by  escapees 
•om  the  Communist-dominated  countries  of  East- 
•n  Europe.  The  United  Nations  established  the 
ffice  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  in 
}51  and  elected  G.  J.  van  Heuven  Goedhart  as 
igh  Commissioner.  Mr.  Goedhart's  task  is  to 
cure  the  protection  of  refugees  by  intervening 
ith  governments  to  establish,  on  behalf  of 
■fugees,  the  conditions  under  which  they  may 
ake  progress  toward  self-dependence,  particu- 
rly  through  the  acquisition  of  citizenship.  In 
ecember  1951  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental 
"mrnittee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from 
urope  (Picmme)  was  established  under  U.S.  ini- 
ative  at  Brussels.    This  Committee,  which  now 

membership  of  20  governments,  had  moved 
total  of  50,000  migrants  and  refugees  out  of 
urope  by  June  30,  1952.2 


1  For  text  of  the  President's  letter  to  the  Congress  au- 
orizing  this  program,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  14,  1952,  p. 

'  For  articles  by  Mr.  Warren  on  the  Committee's  work, 
e  Bulletin  of  Jan.  14,  1952,  p.  50 ;  Feb.  4,  p.  169 ;  Mar. 
<.  p.  458 ;  Apr.  21,  p.  638 ;  July  21,  p.  107. 
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Additional  Services  Needed 

In  the  course  of  organizing  the  foregoing  inter- 
national efforts,  it  became  apparent  that  addi- 
tional services  for  refugees  would  be  required. 
Although  Iro  had  resettled  over  1,000,000  ref- 
ugees out  of  Europe  between  1947  and  1952,  some 
thousands  remained  who  required  assistance  either 
in  resettlement  overseas  or  in  establishing  them- 
selves in  their  countries  of  residence  in  Europe. 
Many  were  obliged  to  continue  living  in  camps 
in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Trieste,  Greece,  and 
Turkey  in  the  absence  of  other  housing  accom- 
modations. The  standards  of  subsistence  pro- 
vided in  these  camps  were  inadequate,  even  though 
they  represented  the  maximum  that  the  countries 
of  first  asylum  could  provide,  in  view  of  the  bur- 
dens already  imposed  upon  them  by  their  own 
excess  populations  and  by  other  refugees  of  the 
same  race  and  culture. 

Not  only  were  these  conditions  demoralizing  to 
the  refugees  who  had  risked  their  lives  to  escape 
to  the  free  world;  they  also  did  not  in  any  sense 
reflect  the  hospitality  which  the  Western  democ- 
racies desire  to  accord  to  those  willing  to  sacrifice 
so  much  to  regain  their  own  self-respect  and  to 
live  in  a  free  and  democratic  society.  To  remedy 
this  situation,  the  Department  of  State,  in  collabo- 
ration with  other  interested  Federal  agencies,  es- 
tablished the  Escapee  Program  in  April  under  the 
authority  contained  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951. 

The  chief  objectives  are  to  establish  better  facil- 
ities of  reception  for  refugees  in  the  countries  of 
first  asylum;  to  supplement  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance already  provided  by  those  countries  and  by 
voluntary  agencies ;  and  to  assist  the  new  refugees 
either  to  emigrate  abroad  or  to  re-establish  them- 
selves in  Europe.  An  over-all  purpose  is  to  estab- 
lish such  conditions  of  reception  and  care  as  to 
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keep  alive,  through  various  forms  of  assistance, 
the  hope  for  a  better  life  until  self-sufficiency  can 
be  achieved  under  more  normal  living  conditions. 

Organization 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the  staff  of  the 
Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons  in 
the  Bureau  of  U.N.  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
State  has  been  augmented  to  provide  policy  guid- 
ance and  direction.  Small  country  units,  com- 
posed of  persons  experienced  in  this  field,  have 
been  attached  to  the  U.S.  Missions  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  Trieste,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 
These  country  units  will  be  directed  in  the  field 
by  a  regional  coordinating  unit  at  Frankfort  at- 
tached to  the  U.S.  Mission  in  Germany.  The 
function  of  the  coordinating  unit  will  be  to  stand- 
ardize policies  and  procedures  in  the  field  and  to 
secure  coordination  of  efforts  with  international 
organizations,  such  as  the  Migration  Committee 
and  the  Office  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  and  with  the  interested  voluntary  agen- 
cies. It  is  the  aim  of  the  Escapee  Program  to 
achieve  its  objectives  to  the  maximum  extent 
through  existing  facilities  and  to  keep  its  own  staff 
and  organization  to  that  minimum  required  to 
supply  policy  guidance,  examination  and  approval 
of  projects  of  assistance,  and  the  administrative 
services  required  for  the  proper  control  of  the 
funds  to  be  expended. 

Even  while  the  program  was  being  organized, 
the  most  obvious  and  emergency  needs  were  met. 
For  instance,  the  refugees  at  Camp  Lavrion  in 
Greece  were  found  to  be  living  in  unsanitary  con- 
ditions and  to  need  shoes  and  clothing  badly.  Ac- 
tion was  authorized  immediately  to  improve  the 
living  conditions  of  the  camp  and  to  secure  the 
needed  clothing.  In  Turkey,  where  the  diet  of 
hundreds  of  refugees  was  found  to  be  seriously 
inadequate,  action  was  taken  to  provide  supple- 
mentary food  and  a  balanced  diet.  In  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Trieste,  the  assistance  of  volun- 
tary agencies  was  solicited  to  determine  the  re- 
quirements for  supplementary  food  and  clothing, 
which  are  being  supplied,  and  to  exploit  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  for  emigration.  Services  such 
as  medical  and  dental  care  and  vocational  and  lan- 
guage training,  which  will  assist  individual  refu- 
gees to  qualify  for  emigration  opportunities,  are 
already  being  provided. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  refugees  had  been 
assisted  to  leave  Europe  by  August  6,  1952. 
Others  were  booked  for  early  passage,  and  it  was 
anticipated  that  by  the  end  of  August,  close  to  700 
refugees  would  be  on  their  way  to  overseas  coun- 
tries. The  number  of  departures  will  increase  as 
processing  procedures  are  improved,  and  the  high 
degree  of  cooperation  formerly  developed  between 
the  Iro  and  the  voluntary  agencies  is  re-estab- 
lished in  this  new  effort  to  improve  the  lot  of 
refugees. 


Reduction  of  Quotas  Causes  Lull 

An  initial  allocation  of  $4*300,000  has  been 

to  the  program  by  the  President  under  the  Mu 
Security    Act.      For    various    reasons,    the  I 
countries  of  immigration  have  reduced  the  <M 
of  immigrants  to  be  received  during  the  remai: 
of  1952.     The  procedures  involved  in  moves 
to  the  Latin  American  countries  must  be  di 
oped,  and  better  facilities  for  reception  and  pi 
ment  must  be  organized  in  these  countries;  if 
maximum  flow  of  refugees  out  of  Europe  is 
achieved.     The  reduction  in  immigration  op 
tunities  means  that  the  cost  of  supplementing 
isting  arrangements  for  care  and  maintenance 
Europe  will  be  higher  than  originally  anticipa 
because   the   refugees   awaiting   emigration 
need  care  for  longer  periods  of  time.     It  is 
ticipated,  however,  that  the  lull   in  movem< 
overseas  will  prove  temporary  and  that  the  fir 
cial  support  which  the  program  can  provide 
movements  will  operate  to  secure  the  emigrat 
of  larger  numbers  in  1953. 

Apart  from  the  modest  achievements  of  the  \ 
gram  to  date,  its  significance  lies  rather  in  the 
building  of  hope  among  the  refugees,  partienfa 
through  evidence  that  they  are  not  forgotten  b 
free  world  preoccupied  by  other  concerns.  Tl 
are  no  longer  doomed  to  remain  indefinitely 
overcrowded  camps  where  the  will  to  exist 
threatened  by  frustrations  and  skills  acqui 
through  industry  and  perseverance  are  1 
through  disuse.  Equally  important,  ways  ; 
means  are  now  provided  to  give  practical  and  c 
structive  expression  to  the  good  will  and  hospii 
ity  which  the  free  world  desires  to  extend  to  th 
whose  faith  in  democratic  ideals  has  induced  th 
to  flee  from  the  Iron  Curtain  countries. 


•  Mr.  Warren,  author  of  the  above  article 
Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons,  i 
partment  of  State. 

U.S.  Informed  of  American's 
Escape  From  Czech  Prison 

Press  release  628  dated  August  8 

After  repeated  and  sustained  representations  \ 
the  Embassy  at  Prague  in  behalf  of  John  Hvas , 
an  American  citizen  imprisoned  in  Czechoslovak  , 
the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  - 
formed  our  Embassy  that  Mr.  Hvasta  had  esca]  i 
from  prison  on  January  2,  1952,  and  that 
Czechoslovak  authorities  do  not  know  his  preset 
whereabouts. 

Previously,  a  story  appeared  in  a  refugee  pul- 
cation  in  London  stating  that  Mr.  Hvasta  Id 
escaped  on  January  2,  together  with  several  otl 
prisoners.     Efforts  were  made  to  determine  i ) 
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(liability  of  the  report,  but  the  Departmenl  was 
{table  i"  establish  its  authenticity.  The  Depart- 
i'nt  has  no  information  which  would  confirm  or 
Intradiet  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  the 
feechoslovak  Government.  However,  this  Gov- 
flunent,  which  has  actively  pressed  for  the  release 
,  Mr.  Hvasta  since  his  arrest  in  October  1948, 
ill  continue   its  efforts  to  ascertain  his  where- 

;>OlltS. 


iDviet  Reply  to  Suspension 
.f  "Amerika" 

[ease  618  dated  August  5 

The  Department  of  State  on  July  lJf  announced 
.  a  note  to  the  V.S.S.R.  that  the  Russicun-lan- 
magazim  Amerika  would  be  forthwith  sus- 
1   and    directed    the    U.S.S.R.    to    suspend 
Embassy  publications  in  the  United  States} 
Sovit  t  Govt  i  anient  in  reply  delivered  a  note 
v  30  to  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow. 
Following  is  the  text  of  remarks  concerning  this 
rt  sponse,  made  by  Wilson  Compton,  Ad- 
■  rat  or  of  the  Department's  International  In- 
timation Administration,  together  with  an  un- 
translation  of  the  Soviet  note: 

EXT  OF  MR.  COMPTON'S   REMARKS 

The  Soviet  attempt  to  assert  that  our  Russian- 
nguage  magazine  Amerika  suffered  loss  of  read- 
>hip  because  its  pages  contained  propaganda 
nfriendly  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  without  any 
mndation  since  the  U.S.S.R.  precensored  every 
ory  in  the  magazine. 

rravda  and  other  official  Soviet  organs  made 
ore  than  40  vitriolic  attacks  on  the  magazine  in 
der  to  frighten  away  Soviet  readers.  American 
ersonnel  stationed  in  the  U.S.S.R.  during  this 
-riod  reported  that  the  magazine  suddenly  be- 
mie  unavailable  outside  of  Moscow  and  that  only 

few  kiosks   (newsstands)   in  the  city  were  al- 

md  to  continue  sale  of  the  magazine.     These 

do  not  sustain  the  Soviet  allegation  that  it 

omitted  free  and  unfettered  distribution  of  the 

ne  Amerika. 

In  contrast,  the  Federal  Government  has  never 
laced  any  restrictions  in  the  way  of  distribution 
'  the  U.S.S.R.  Information  Bulletin  in  the 
.'nited  States.  All  that  ever  happened  was  that 
>me  subscribers  canceled  their  subscriptions. 

If  the  Soviet  Government  is  genuinely  inter- 
in  a  free  flow  of  information  between  both 
nintries,  it  would  not  have  sabotaged  Amerika, 

I  it  would  not  continue  its  notorious  efforts  to 


:i  background  study  on  the  Department's  action, 
xt  of  the  July  14  note,  see  Bulletin  of  July  28, 
'•"•-'.  p.  lL'T. 


jam  the  Voice  of  America.  Nor  would  it  ban  vir- 
tually all  foreign  commercial  magazines  and  news- 
papers. 

TEXT  OF  SOVIET  NOTE 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
acknowledging  receipt  of  the  note  of  the  Embassy 
of  the  U.S.A.  of  July  14,  deems  it  necessary  to 
state  the  following: 

The  Embassy  of  the  U.S.A.,  conveying  in  its 
note  the  decision  of  the  Government  of  the  U.S.  to 
stop  publication  of  the  magazine  Amerika,  and 
insisting  on  the  discontinuation  of  publication  and 
distribution  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton of  its  U.S.S.R.  Information  Bulletin  and  also 
distribution  of  pamphlets  published  by  the  Soviet 
Government  and  its  organs,  attempts  to  justify 
this  decision  by  alleging  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment restricts  distribution  and  free  sale  of  the 
magazine  Amerika  in  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
statement  of  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  how- 
ever, is  completely  groundless  and  can  mislead 
public  opinion  as  to  the  real  reasons  for  the  dis- 
continuation of  publication  of  the  magazine. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  considers  it 
necessary  to  recall  that  the  magazine  Amerika, 
beginning  from  1945,  that  is,  from  the  moment  of 
its  publication,  has  been  distributed  by  means  of 
free  sale  by  the  trade  organization  Soyuzpechat. 
That  organization  distributes  all  periodical  pub- 
lications in  the  Soviet  Union,  so  that  distribution 
of  Amerika  in  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  conducted 
on  an  equal  basis  with  all  publications. 

If  the  number  of  copies  of  Amerika  distributed 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  has  declined  in  the  past,  that  was 
by  no  means  because  Soviet  authorities  took  any 
kind  of  restrictive  measures  in  respect  to  distribu- 
tion of  the  magazine  Amerika,  as  the  Embassy  of 
the  U.S.A.  attempts  to  assert  in  its  note,  but  be- 
cause during  recent  years  the  U.S.A.  Embassy  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  increased  propaganda  unfriendly  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine, 
which  naturally  could  not  but  resnlt  in  the  maga- 
zine Amerika  losing  its  demand  on  the  part  of 
Soviet  readers. 

Statements  of  the  U.S.A.  Embassy  regarding 
some  sort  of  obstacles  or  restrictive  measures  to 
the  distribution  of  the  magazine  Amerika  do  not 
correspond  to  reality.  The  impression  is  created 
that  such  statements  were  needed  as  a  pretext  for 
preventing  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington 
from  distributing  the  U.S.S.R.  Information 
Bulletin  and  pamphlets  published  by  the  Embassy. 

The  Embassy's  references  to  some  sort  of  reci- 
procity in  respect  to  publication  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
Embassy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Information  Bulletin  in 
the  U.S.A.  and  distribution  by  the  U.S.A.  Em- 
bassy in  the  U.S.S.R.  of  Amerika  also  do  not  cor- 
respond to  reality.  Publication  and  distribution  in 
the  U.S.A.  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Information  Bulletin 
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never  depended  on  distribution  in  the  U.S.S.R.  of 
the  magazine  Amerika.  In  that  connection  it  is 
necessary  to  note  that  the  TJ.S.S.R.  Information 
Bulletin  began  to  be  published  in  the  U.S.A.  in 
1941,  that  is,  long  before  the  magazine  Amerika 
began  to  be  distributed  in  the  TJ.S.S.R.  The  Em- 
bassy also  has  no  basis  for  referring  to  any  kind 
of  privileges  allegedly  enjoyed  by  the  Information 
Bulletin  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington.  It 
enjoys  no  privileges.  On  the  contrary,  as  is  well- 
known,  to  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.,  the 
American  press,  and  various  members  of  the 
U.S.A.  Congress  for  a  long  time  have  been  con- 
ducting a  campaign  against  the  U.S.S.R.  Infor- 
mation Bulletin,  and  American  officials  system- 
atically hinder  in  every  way  the  distribution  of 
that  bulletin  on  the  territory  of  the  U.S.A. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  cannot  consider  the  decision  of  the 
U.S.A.  Government  to  prevent  the  U.S.S.R.  Em- 
bassy in  Washington  from  publishing  and  dis- 
tributing in  the  U.S.A.  the  U.S.S.R.  Information 
Bulletin,  and  also  pamphlets  published  by  the  Em- 
bassy, other  than  as  a  measure  designed  to  prevent 
the  dissemination  in  the  U.S.A.  of  truthful  infor- 
mation about  the  Soviet  Union. 


Challenges  Facing 
the  World's  Scientists 

by  John  D.  Hickerson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  U.N.  Affairs  1 

It  is  an  honor  to  address  this,  the  eighth  General 
Assembly  and  the  seventeenth  International  Con- 
gress of  the  International  Geographical  Union. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  to  America  those  of 
you  who  have  come  here  from  more  than  50  other 
countries. 

You  are  here  to  exchange  scientific  information 
of  vital  concern  to  all  peoples  and  all  nations. 
You  are  here  to  compare  notes  on  the  most  recent 
developments  in  the  field  of  geography.  You  are 
here  in  the  interest  cf  furthering  your  home 
country's  scientific  progress. 

Each  of  these  objectives  is  of  high  importance. 
But,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  your  being  here  has 
an  even  deeper  significance  which  is  fundamental 
to  all  announced  objectives. 

Goethe,  the  great  German  poet  and  philosopher, 
expressed  it  very  well  more  than  a  century  ago 
when  he  said,  "Science  and  art  belong  to  the  whole 
world,  and  before  them  vanish  the  barriers  of  na- 
tionality." I  am  sure  that  Goethe  did  not  mean 
to  imply  that  national  sovereignty  was  a  thing  of 
the  past.     What  he  did  mean  is  that  science — an 

1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Interna- 
tional Geographical  Union's  Assembly  and  Congress  at 
Washington  on  Aug.  8  and  released  to  the  press  (No.  623) 
on  the  same  date. 


honest,  judicious  science — is  the    <T\;lj,t.  of 
peoples  regardless  of  nationality. 
The    International    Geographical    Union 

clearly  demonstrated  that  it  is  doing  its  share 
make  true  science  the  servant  of  all  humanity] 
As  you  will  recall  from  the  Chairman-  int 
duction,  my  primary  concern  at  present  is  m 
America's  role  in  U.N.  affairs.  As  one  who  j 
spent  his  adult  life  in  the  field  of  internatio 
affairs.  I  have  always  taken  a  hearty  interest 
efforts  designed  to  make  for  better  understand 
among  peoples  and  for  a  more  stable  world, 
know  that  the  modern  science  of  geography  il 
contribute  much  to  that  stability  and  progrl 
which  a  future  of  peace  and  justice  demands. 

The  Importance  of  Geographic  Studies 

Think  of  the  many  ways  in  which  you  ge>] 
raphers  can  contribute  to  a  better  world.    Th 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  you  have  contribut 

Take  the  problem  of  natural  resources,  and  i 
a  problem.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  shod 
to  read  a  report  on  the  extent  to  which  my  o 
country  is  facing  a  scarcity  of  many  key  strate 
materials.  America,  the  report  stated,  is  using 
its  natural  resources  at  a  tremendous  pace.  Am 
ica  needs  these  resources.  We  need  them  not  oi 
to  preserve  our  own  economic  stability.  We  m 
them  to  meet  our  obligations  to  our  free-wo: 
neighbors. 

You  geographers  concern  yourselves  regula 
with  natural  resource  studies,  with  research  in 
land  use  and  water  use.  These  studies  and  I 
search  are  the  pathways  to  better  conservation  f 
resources  as  well  as  to  new  sources  of  supply. 

We  Americans  will  surely  benefit  from  wld 
your  studies  reveal.  But  even  more  important  11 
world  as  a  whole  will  benefit.  Those  who  deveh 
natural  resources,  those  who  transport  them,  al 
those  who  use  them — all  will  benefit.  And  oil 
will  be  a  richer  world  because  of  it. 

Take  the  problem  posed  by  the  inadequate  star  - 
ard  of  living  which  plagues  some  two-thirds  f 
the  world's  peoples.  Disease,  illiteracy,  and  hi  - 
ger  do  not  make  for  contentment.  They  do  ma» 
for  political  instability.  This  is  not  difficult  J 
understand. 

You  geographers  are  well  aware  of  the  thn 
posed  by  this  problem.  You  are  doing  somethi 
about  it.  You  are  helping  the  United  Nations 
mankind's  best  hope  for  peace — to  meet  t 
problem. 

Your  concern  with  industrial  development,  wi 
the  relationship  between  geographic  boundar 
and  ethnic  movements,  with  demography — all 
these  are  contributing  to  the  means  by  which  t 
less  fortunate  peoples  are  being  helped  to  lit 
themselves. 

Take  the  question  of  defensive  strength  for  t 
free  world.  Is  not  the  geographer,  through  1 
study  of  land  barriers,  map-making,  climatoloj 
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id  coastal  changes,  collecting  and  systematizing 
[formation  which  has  a  definite  bearing  on  mili- 
rv  strategy  and  tactics? 

Of  course,  lie  is.  But  the  making  of  a  con- 
ibution  to  material  well-being  is  not  in  itself 
lougli.  Not  nearly  enough.  Such  would  be  the 
se  whether  we  spoke  of  geographers  or  his- 
rians,  physicists  or  political  scientists,  chemists 
•  economists. 

For  it  seems  to  me  that  the  crucial  challenge  the 
ientist  faces  today  lies  in  the  spiritual  and  moral 
>here.  It  seems  to  me  that  free  man  who  would 
main  free  must  strengthen  that  sense  of  spiritual 
id  moral  responsibility  without  which  the  great- 
4.  of  concrete  achievements  means  very  little. 
I  will  not  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  pure 
ienee.  But  the  purest  of  sciences  has  little 
eaning  in  a  vacuum.  Science  is  generally  meas- 
-ed  by  the  amount  of  good  it  does. 

ie  Scientist-Statesman  Equation 

;iThe  scientist's  responsibility  in  today's  world 
L  a  tremendous  one.  This  is  a  tense,  troubled 
lOrld,  and  the  miracle  of  modern  technology  has 
!|ade  it  a  small  world. 

I  Perhaps  the  task  before  the  diplomat  might  be 
iksier  if  he  were  also  a  topflight  scientist.  This 
(after  of  moral  responsibility  might  be  less  of  a 
.x>blem  if  there  were  more  diplomats  like  Hans 
W.  Ahlmann,  the  Swedish  Ambassador  to  Norway, 
(ho,  I  understand,  is  scheduled  to  speak  at  your 
ijncial  banquet  next  Wednesday.  But  Ambas- 
|dor  Ahlmann,  I  fear,  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
My  and  large,  one  does  not  find  the  scientist  and 

e  diplomat  rolled  into  one.  That  makes  it  im- 
•rative  that  the  cooperation  between  scientist 
|id  diplomat  be  close  if  we  are  indeed  to  meet  the 
(oral  responsibility  of  which  I  speak.  The  true 
,ientist  owes  it  to  mankind  to  help  the  diplomat 
,eet  the  problems  we  face  in  the  political  sphere, 
lie  diplomat  owes  it  to  mankind  to  help  the  sci- 
;  utist  carry  on  his  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  f ree- 
)m  and  encouragement. 

If  either  party  to  this  equation  defaults,  hu- 
anity  is  the  loser. 

The  International  Geographical  Union  made  it 
ear  at  Lisbon  in  1949  that  it  was  not  going  to 
■fault.  You  made  it  clear  when  your  sixteenth 
•ngress  adopted  a  resolution  pledging  the  Union 

full  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations  and 
p  specialized  agencies. 

In  that  resolution,  you  stated  with  unmistakable 
arity  your  recognition  of  the  relationship  be- 
your  work  and  the  objectives  of  the  United 
ations.  You  made  plain  your  awareness  of  your 
oral  responsibility  for  fostering  peace  and  de- 
Dcy.  You  pointed  up  the  fact  that  it  was  no 
riper  feasible  to  seek  to  erect  a  barrier  between 
lie  physical  sciences  and  the  social. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  when  the  United 
ations,  through  Unesco,  accepted  your  coopera- 


tion in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered.  I  was 
pleased  to  find  the  United  Nations  giving  financial 
and  other  support  to  various  of  your  projects. 

This,  to  me,  represented  the  scientist-statesman 
equation  at  its  best.  The  scientist  could  and  did 
join  the  statesman  in  furthering  the  cause  of  peace. 
Technological  progress  was  geared  to  a  genuine 
sense  of  social  responsibility. 

This  relationship  between  the  physical  and  po- 
litical sciences  is  one  in  which  free  men  can  see 
great  hope.  We  Americans  are  determined  to  do 
everything  possible  to  nurture  that  hope.  In  play- 
ing host  to  this  congress  of  the  International  Geo- 
graphical Union,  we  hope  and  believe  that  we  are 
serving  the  cause  of  international  understanding 
as  well  as  that  of  scientific  progress. 

That  makes  for  pride.  It  also  makes  for 
humility.  With  a  feeling  of  pride,  I  urge  you  to 
see,  know,  and  understand  America  as  she  really 
is.  With  a  feeling  of  humility,  I  say :  We  Ameri- 
cans recognize  how  directly  our  own  progress  and 
well-being  are  related  to  the  scientific  achieve- 
ments of  other  nations,  and  we  are  ever  ready  to 
give  others  the  understanding  and  the  respect 
which  we  ourselves  seek  to  merit. 


Arrival  of  King  Faisal  II  of  Iraq 

Press  release  625  dated  August  7 

King  Faisal  II  of  Iraq  will  arrive  in  New  York 
City  August  12,  aboard  the  liner  Queen  Mary. 
King  Faisal  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit 
the  United  States  informally  from  August  12 
until  September  10,  during  which  time  he  will 
meet  the  President  and  tour  the  United  States 
from  coast  to  coast.  The  17-year-old  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Iraq  will  be  accompanied  by  his  uncle, 
the  Regent  of  Iraq,  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Abdul  Ilah.  Also  among  the  royal  party  are  Col. 
Mohammed  Yahya,  Col.  Mohammed  Jassam, 
Deputy  Ahmed  Ajil  al-Yawar,  and  Qais  Ali 
Rubiya. 

The  King  and  his  party  will  visit  New  York, 
Washington,  Detroit,  and  Chicago.  From  Chi- 
cago the  party  will  travel  farther  west  to  Denver, 
Estes  Park,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles.  On 
the  return  journey  they  will  stop  at  the  Imperial 
Valley,  Las  Vegas,  Phoenix,  Muscle  Shoals,  and 
Fort  Knox,  completing  the  visit  on  return  to  New 
York  September  9.  The  King  and  his  party  will 
stay  in  New  York  for  an  additional  week  before 
their  departure  aboard  the  Queen  Elizabeth  on 
September  17. 

The  serious  young  King  is  interested  particu- 
larly in  the  reclamation  and  irrigation  projects  of 
the  American  Southwest,  as  the  problems  there 
are  repeated  in  the  geographically  similar  country 
of  Iraq.  As  Iraq's  development  expands  from 
utilization  of  its  new  oil  revenues,  the  Salt  River 
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Valley  of  Arizona  and  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Cal- 
ifornia will  have  their  counterparts  along  the  his- 
toric Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers  in  Iraq.  How- 
ever, King  Faisal  will  complete  his  American  trip 
by  attending  a  baseball  game,  seeing  "South 
Pacific,"  and  enjoying  a  Western  chuck-wagon 
dinner. 

The  King  will  ascend  the  throne  of  Iraq  on 
his  18th  birthday,  May  2,  1953.  He  finished  his 
studies  at  Harrow  School  in  England  this  July 
and  will  return  to  Iraq  this  fall. 


of  I  he  United  States  pursuant  to  Section  ('.  pari 
graph  1  of  the  aforesaid  Agreement,  I  have  t) 
honor  lo  propose  that,  from  the  latter  date  tl 
obligations  contained  in  paragraph  4  of  Section! 
of  the  aforesaid  Agreement  respecting  the  puJ 
chase  or  importat  ion  of  1  in  shall  no  longer  be  bin< 
ing  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States. I 

If  the  United  Kingdom  Government  is  in  agre] 
ment  with  this  proposal,  I  have  the  honor  to  suj 
gest  that  Your  Excellency's  reply  in  that  senl 
should,  together  with  the  present  note,  be  regard^ 
as  constituting  an  agreement  between  our  two  Go 
ernments  in  this  matter,  effective  upon  the  recei 
of  the  reply  note. 

Accept  [etc.]. 

Dean  Achesom 


U.S.,  U.K.  Agree  To  Resume 
Importation  of  Tin 

Press  release  605  dated  July  31 

On  January  18  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  reached  an  agree- 
ment on  steel,  aluminum,  and  tin}  Under  that 
agreement  the  United  States  had  an  obligation  to 
prevent  private  importation  of  tin  during  the 
period  of  the  agreement  unless  consultation  be- 
tween the  ttvo  Governments  took  place. 

On  July  2If,  notes  were  exchanged  between  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  British  Embassy 
which  have  the  effect  of  releasing  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  from  this  obligation.  This 
exchange  of  notes  prepared  the  way  for  action  by 
the  National  Production  Authority  and  the  De- 
fense Materials  Procurement  Administration,  an- 
nounced by  those  agencies  on  August  1,  to  permit 
resumption  of  tin  importation  for  private  account. 
Following  are  the  texts  of  Secretary  Acheson's 
note,  addressed  to  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Oli- 
ver Franks,  and  of  Sir  Christopher  SteeVs  reply : 

Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  conversations  be- 
tween representatives  of  our  two  Governments 
concerning  the  establishment  of  more  normal  ar- 
rangements for  the  conduct  of  the  trade  in  tin,  as 
envisaged  in  Section  C  paragraph  6  of  the  Agree- 
ment on  Mutual  Assistance  in  Raw  Materials 
signed  at  Washington  on  January  18, 1952. 

Since  these  conversations  have  disclosed  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in- 
tends in  the  near  future  to  permit  the  private 
importation  of  tin  to  be  resumed,  and  that  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  expects,  by  August 
1,  1952,  to  have  completed  or  virtually  completed 
the  purchase  of  tin  for  delivery  to  the  Government 


1  For  text  of  communiques  on  this  agreement,  issued  by 
President  Truman  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  on  Jan.  9 
and  18,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  21,  1952,  p.  83  and  ibid., 
Jan.  28, 1952,  p.  115. 


British  Embassy, 
Washington*  D.  C. 

2&h  July,  1952 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  recei] 
of  your  note  of  24  July,  1952,  in  the  followir 
terms : — 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  conversations  b 
tween  representatives  of  our  two  Governmen 
concerning  the  establishment  of  more  normal  a 
rangements  for  the  conduct  of  the  trade  in  tin,  i 
envisaged  in  Section  C,  paragraph  6  of  the  Agre 
ment  on  Mutual  Assistance  in  Raw  Materia 
signed  at  Washington  on  January  18,  1952. 

Since  these  conversations  have  disclosed  th: 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Americ 
intends  in  the  near  future  to  permit  the  priva 
importation  of  tin  to  be  resumed,  and  that  tl 
United  Kingdom  Government  expects,  by  Ai 
gust  1,  1952,  to  have  completed  or  virtually  con 
pleted  the  purchase  of  tin  for  delivery  to  the  Go1 
ernment  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  Sectic 
C,  paragraph  1  of  the  aforesaid  Agreement,  I  ha^ 
the  honour  to  propose  that  from  the  latter  da' 
the  obligations  contained  in  paragraph  4  of  Se- 
tion  C  of  the  aforesaid  Agreement  respecting  tl 
purchase  or  importation  of  tin  shall  no  longer  1 
binding  upon  the  Government  of  the  Unite 
States. 

If  the  United  Kingdom  Government  is  in  agre' 
ment  with  this  proposal,  I  have  the  honour  1 
suggest  that  Your  Excellency's  reply  in  that  sens 
should  together  with  the  present  note,  be  regarde 
as  constituting  an  agreement  between  our  tv> 
Governments  in  this  matter,  effective  upon  the  r 
ceipt  of  the  reply  note. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  Her  Ma 
esty's  Government  are  in  agreement  with  the  for 
going. 

Please  accept  [etc.] 

Christopher  Steel 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Minister. 
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.S.,  Venezuela  Conclude 
rade  Agreement  Discussions 

M  release  (>_".'  dated  August  8 

The  Governments  of  tin-  United  States  of 
merica  and  Venezuela  began  formal  negotiations 
ir  the  revision  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ienl  of  1930  on  April  18  at  Caracas.  Following 
ie  initial  phase  of  the  negotiations,  the  talks  were 
•ansferred  to  Washington,  beginning  July  16. 

Formal  discussions  having  now  been  concluded, 
ie  Venezuelan  delegation,  headed  by  Manuel 
evna.  Director  of  Economic  Policy  in  the  Minis- 
•y  of  Foreign  Affairs,  will  soon  return  to  Caracas, 
he  two  Governments  will  now  take  under  con- 
deration  the  recommendations  of  the  negotiators. 

is  expected,  once  final  approval  by  the  respec- 
ve  Governments  is  forthcoming,  that  the  revised 
weement  will  be  signed  at  Caracas. 


be  desirable  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operation 
of  television  stations  in  the  two  countries  in  the 
areas  concerned.  In  particular,  the  amendments 
to  the  agreement  call  for  increasing  the  effective 
radiated  power  of  stations  assigned  channels  7, 
8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  13  from  200  kw  to  325  kw, 
and  include  changes  for  television  frequency 
channels  assigned  under  tables  A  and  B  of  the 
original  agreement.1 

For  Mexico  under  table  A,  television  channel 
11  minus  has  been  added  for  Chihuahua. 

In  the  United  States  under  table  B,  channel  3 
minus  has  been  added  for  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
Channel  9  plus  has  been  added  for  Abilene,  Tex. 
Channels  4  plus  and  5  minus  have  been  assigned 
for  Harlingen  and  Weslaco  in  addition  to  Browns- 
ville, with  the  provision  that  these  channels  may 
be  used  in  any  community  within  the  triangle 
formed  by  Brownsville,  Harlingen,  and  Weslaco. 
For  Monahans,  Tex.,  Channel  9  minus  has  been 
substituted  for  channel  5  minus.  In  New  Mexico, 
channel  10  plus  has  been  added  for  Silver  City. 


ritish  Establish  12  Scholarships 
)r  American  Students 

release  604  dated  July  31 

Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden  announced  on 
uly  31  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  British 
overnment,  in  demonstration  of  its  gratitude  to 
ie  United  States  for  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
am.  proposed  to  establish  at  British  universities 
I  scholarships  to  be  competed  for  annually  by 
merican  students.     The  scholarships  are  to  be 
iowu  as  Marshall  scholarships  in  honor  of  Gen. 
ge  C.  Marshall,  former  Secretary  of  State 
id  founder  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 
The  generous  offer  made  by  the  British  Govern- 
ent  is  received  with  sincere  appreciation  and 
•atitude  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
r  is  not  only  a  splendid  expression  of  British 
Iship  for  the  United  States  but  is  also  one 
'ore  important  step  in  the  furtherance  of  mutual 
uler.standing  between  our  two  countries. 


.S.,  Mexico  Revise  Agreement 
n  TV  Channels 

>>ss  release  598  dated  July  30 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 
'  that  agreement  had  been  reached  with  the 
overnment  of  Mexico  for  modifications  and  ad- 
tions  to  the  previous  agreement  between  the 
nited  States  and  Mexico  for  the  assignment  of 
equency  channels  to  television  stations  along  the 
S.-Mexican  border. 
The  modifications  and  additions  were  found  to 


Earthquake  Reconstruction  Credit 
for  Ecuador  Approved 

The  Export-Import  Bank  on  August  5  an- 
nounced approval  of  a  credit  of  165  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  to  assist  in 
financing  the  reconstruction  and  enlargement  of 
the  water-supply  system  and  for  the  construction 
of  a  sewer  system  for  the  town  of  Guano.  Guano 
is  a  community  of  approximately  4,500  popula- 
tion located  in  the  Province  of  Chimborazo,  which 
is  one  of  the  areas  of  Ecuador  devastated  by  the 
earthquake  of  August  5,  1949.  The  credit  forms 
a  part  of  the  earthquake  reconstruction  commit- 
ment made  by  the  Bank  in  December  1949. 

The  credit  will  be  used  exclusively  for  financing 
the  purchase  and  transportation  to  Ecuador  of 
U.S.  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment.  Local 
costs  will  be  borne  jointly  by  the  town  of  Guano 
and  the  Reconstruction  Board  of  Chimborazo. 

The  U.S.  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
rendered  technical  assistance  in  the  development 
of  the  plans  for  both  the  water  and  sewer  systems 
for  the  town  of  Guano  and  has  been  requested  by 
the  Ecuadoran  Government  to  assist  in  supervising 
construction.  The  plans  call  for  500  private  con- 
nections and  a  system  of  fire  hydrants.  The  pres- 
ent system  has  no  private  connections  or  secondary 
pipelines  in  the  streets.  It  serves  only  a  few  public 
fountains. 

The  credit  will  be  repayable  in  quarterly  install- 
ments over  a  20-year  period.  Interest  will  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  3*4  percent  per  annum. 


1  For  a  summary  of  the  agreement  announced  on  Oct. 
26,  1951,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  26,  1951,  p.  865. 
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U.S.,  Turkey  Terminate 
1939  Trade  Agreement 

Press  release  619  dated  August  5 

On  July  18  the  Department  of  State  gave  public 
notification  of  the  termination  of  the  1939  trade 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey 
as  a  result  of  that  country's  accession  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.1  Ter- 
mination of  this  agreement  was  effected  by  an 
exchange  of  notes  dated  July  5  between  the  two 
Governments  at  Ankara. 

The  President  signed  a  proclamation  on  July 
18 2  terminating  on  August  4-,  1952,  two  presiden- 
tial proclamations,  dated  April  5,  1939,  and  No- 
vember 30,  1939,  which  proclaimed  the  United 
States-Turkish  trade  agreement. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  note  from  George  C. 
McGhee,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  to  the 
Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  Fuad  Koprulu,  and 
the  Turkish  reply: 

Text  of  U.S.  Note  of  July  5 

Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  both  being  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  have  agreed  to  terminate  the 
trade  agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Turkey  signed  at 
Ankara  on  April  1,  1939,  with  an  accompanying 
exchange  of  notes,  and  as  affected  by  the  exchange 
of  notes  of  April  14, 1944,  and  April  22, 1944. 

The  termination  shall  be  effective  on  the 
thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of  this  note. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  Your  Excellency  will  confirm 
this  understanding  on  behalf  of  your  Government. 

Please  accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration. 

George  C.  McGhee 


Text  of  Turkish  Reply 

Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  Your  Excel- 
lency's note  No.  14  of  this  date,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

[See  text  above] 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  my  Govern- 
ment agrees  to  the  foregoing. 

Please  Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration. 

For  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs : 

The  Assistant  Secretary  General 

A.  Haydak  Gork 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  4,  1952,  p.  179. 


Danish  Gift  for  Virgin  Islands 

Press  release  615  dated  August  4 

In  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  t| 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  ti 
United  States  and  Denmark  and  as  an  expressij 
of  Danish  friendship  toward  this  country,  ti 
Government  of  Denmark  on  August  4  present! 
to  the  United  States  replicas  of  some  of  the  orw 
inal  furnishings  of  the  Banquet  Hall  at  Gover- 
nment House,  Christiansted,  St.  Croix,  V.I.  Tj 
gift,  which  consists  of  mirrors,  chandelie, 
bracket  lamps,  and  taborets,  was  presented 
Henrik  de  Kauffmann,  Danish  Ambassador  to  til 
United  States,  and  was  accepted  for  the  Unitj 
States  by  Morris  F.  de  Castro,  Governor  of  fi 
Virgin  Islands. 

When  the  United  States  purchased  the  Virg. 
Islands  from  Denmark  in  1917,  the  18th  centu- 
furniture  of  Government  House  was  returned  i 
Denmark.  The  furnishings  which  were  present  1 
on  August  4  will  be  placed  in  the  banquet  hall  . 
the  same  positions  as  their  original  counterpar. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Polic; 

Insurgency  in  Prisoner-of-War  Camps  in  Korea  and  Cc  • 
munist-Inspired  Disturbances  of  the  Peace  in  Jap . 
H.  Rept.  2131,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  [To  accompany  . 
Res.  664]    2  pp. 

Report  Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  664.  Letter  fri 
Acting  Secretary,  Department  of  State,  Transmitti; 
a  Report  Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  664,  61. 
Cong.     H.  doc.  529,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.     4  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Appropriations  for  1953.  Hearings  '.• 
fore  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  App- 
priations,  House  of  Representatives,  82d  Cong.,  1 
sess.,  part  2.     Committee  print.     25  pp. 

Extension  of  the  Rubber  Act  of  1948.  Hearing  Befom 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servic , 
United  States  Senate,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  on  H.  . 
6787— An  Act  To  Extend  the  Rubber  Act  of  1948  (Pi- 
lie  Law  469,  80th  Cong.),  as  Amended,  and  for  Otlr 
Purposes.    Committee  print.    30  pp. 

Puerto  Rico  Constitution.  Hearing  before  the  Commit  i 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  House  of  Represen  - 
tives,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  on  H.  J.  Res.  430 — A  Jot 
Resolution  Approving  the  Constitution  of  the  Cc- 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Which  was  Adopted  T 
the  People  of  Puerto  Rico  on  March  3,  1952.  Serl 
No.  17.    Committee  print.    40  pp. 

Defense  Production  Act,  Progress  Report  No.  20.  Alui- 
num  Program  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defeu 
Production,  Congress  of  the  United  States,  82d  Coi , 
2d  sess.    S.  Rept.  1987.    16  pp. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain  Aliens.  H.  Re 
2410,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  [To  accompany  S.  Cc. 
Res.  81]     2  pp. 

Concerning  Certain  Rights  of  Canal  Zone  Employe 
Under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  A 
H.  Rept.  2425,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  [To  accompa 
S.  1271]     2  pp. 

Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill,  1953.  H.  Rept.  24 
82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  [To  accompany  H.  R.  831 
11  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Appropriations  for  1953.     Hearings  1- 
fore  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  App 
priations,  House  of  Representatives,  82d  Cong., 
sess.     Committee  print.     858  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


J.S.  Views  on  Self-Determination 


Statement  by  Isador  Lubin 

U.S.  Representative  in  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council x 


With  the  opening  of  this  discussion,  the  Eco- 
lomic  and  Social  Council  is  setting  foot  upon  un- 
uaoiliar  territory.  The  problem  of  promoting 
'elf-government  is  one  which  was  entrusted  under 
he  U.N.  Charter  primarily  to  other  bodies  of  the 
Jnited  Nations.  Therefore,  when  we  move  into 
ihis  field  of  activity  we  must  do  so,  in  the  opinion 
If  my  delegation,  with  a  good  deal  of  caution  lest 
n  our  inexpertness  we  make  a  misstep  which 
*ould  harm  the  peoples  we  want  to  help. 
!  The  object  of  the  United  Nations  in  this  field 
B  to  find  the  best  ways  by  which  all  of  us,  work- 
ing together,  can  assist  other  peoples  to  achieve 
ihe  political  maturity  which  will  enable  them  to 
irovern  themselves.  We  will  do  well  if  we  keep 
hat  objective  foremost  in  our  minds  for  each  of 
is  knows  that  where  questions  of  national  inde- 
pendence are  discussed  emotions  are  very  near  the 
urface. 

,  These  are  the  times  to  remember  the  words  of 
he  Charter,  in  article  2  where  it  first  speaks  of 
lelf-determination,  that  our  fundamental  goal  is 
To  develop  friendly  relations  among  nations 
iased  on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
nd  self-determination  of  peoples.  .  .  ." 

In  approaching  the  resolutions  before  us,  I 
hink  each  delegation  here,  and  the  world  at 
arge,  knows  that  the  United  States  brings  to  this 
i^ouncil  a  long  history  of  consistent  action  de- 
igned to  bring  about  the  steady  development  of 
elf-<rovernment.     Our  own  national  story  is  that 

'Made  on  July  31  before  Ecosoc,  which  had  before  it 
Uaolution  A  (Plebiscites)  and  Resolution  B  (Political 
nformation  from  Xon-Self-Governing  Territories )  of  the 
luman  Rights  Commission  (see  Report  of  the  Eighth  Ses- 
ion  of  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  U.N.  doc.  E/2256, 
•  64)  ;  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
'.N.  on  the  same  date. 
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of  a  struggle  for  independence.  I  think  the  dele- 
gate of  the  Philippines  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  close  friendship  that  exists  between  his  Gov- 
ernment and  mine  is  a  result  of  a  long  association 
in  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  Philippine  people  to 
achieve  their  political  aspirations.  This  associa- 
tion included  the  bitter  conflict  against  a  common 
enemy  and  an  equally  bitter  conflict  against  the 
disasters  brought  by  that  battle.  Only  last  week 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  celebrated  their  new 
Constitution  under  which,  as  a  commonwealth, 
they  take  over  the  full  job  of  governing  themselves. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  assert,  therefore,  that 
the  United  States  supports — has  supported  in  the 
past  and  will  continue  to  support — the  principle 
of  self-determination,  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word. 

The  Dynamic  Trend  Toward  Self-Government 

I  do  not  intend  to  imply,  however,  that  we  are 
by  any  means  alone  in  this  respect  among  metro- 
politan powers  having  within  their  spheres  people 
who  have  not  yet  attained  full  self-government. 
The  trend  I  speak  of  is  a  dynamic  trend  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  trend  which  represents  one 
of  the  great  movements  of  this  mid-century — a 
movement  toward  self-government  which  will  not 
be  denied ;  indeed,  a  movement  in  which  all  of  us 
in  the  United  Nations  are  participating  and 
assisting. 

Under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  ter- 
ritories being  administered  by  other  countries  are 
enjoying  an  ever-larger  degree  of  self-government. 
Each  of  the  eight  administering  countries  has 
accepted  the  obligations  of  the  Charter  relating  to 
the  territories  which  they  administer.  Each  of 
these  countries  is  promoting  the  political,  eco- 
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nomic,  and  social  advancement  of  the  territories 
under  its  administration. 

The  rate  of  progress,  naturally,  will  vary.  It 
depends  on  the  obstacles  the  people  must  over- 
come— obstacles  of  climate  and  terrain  and  geo- 
graphic location;  the  presence  or  absence  of  nat- 
ural resources;  the  amount  of  assistance  that  can 
be  provided  from  outside  sources;  the  spirit  and 
the  interest  of  the  people  themselves  in  grappling 
with  these  problems.  But  in  each  case  there  is 
progress,  and  the  peoples  of  these  non-self-govern- 
ing territories  are  assuming  an  increasingly 
greater  degree  of  responsibility  in  taking  care 
of  their  own  affairs. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  assist, 
through  the  United  Nations  and  otherwise,  in 
making  this  progress  move  rapidly,  yet  surely. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  Resolution  A,  the  first  of 
the  two  resolutions  listed  under  the  heading 
"recommendations  concerning  international  re- 
spect for  the  self-determination  of  peoples."  The 
United  States  wants  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  reso- 
lution because  we  believe  its  broad  objective  is 
to  encourage  metropolitan  countries  to  improve 
the  ways  by  which  they  ascertain  the  wishes  of 
non-self-governing  peoples  as  to  their  political 
future.  That,  we  feel,  is  worthwhile.  We  find, 
however,  that  some  provisions  of  it  do  not  meet 
the  basic  criteria  we  have  set  for  ourselves  in  the 
Charter — the  object  of  promoting  friendship  while 
seeking  progress  toward  self-government.  I  refer 
chiefly  to  the  first  two  preambular  paragraphs 
which  speak  of  "the  slavery  of  peoples." 

Slavery  is  a  strong  word.  It  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  word  in  the  English  language  to  denote 
the  subjection  of  one  human  being  to  the  power 
of  another.  We  have  in  progress  in  this  Council 
an  investigation  of  the  entire  subject  of  slavery. 
We  have  another  investigation  of  "forced  labor," 
and  in  this  instance,  in  spite  of  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  the  most  flagrant  use  of  this  form  of  labor 
in  certain  countries,  this  Council  did  not  use  the 
word  slavery.    There  is  no  basis  for  using  it  here. 

Its  use  in  this  resolution  distorts  the  picture  of 
non-self-governing  peoples  beyond  any  resem- 
blance to  reality.  Such  language,  used  in  a  U.N. 
resolution,  would  be  insulting  to  the  people  and 
the  administrators  alike  in  areas  where  undeni- 
able progress  is  being  made  in  political  develop- 
ment. Moreover,  it  is  inflammatory  language,  ill- 
suited  to  a  temperate,  reasonable  discussion  of  the 
self-determination  of  peoples.  We  feel  that  the 
resolution  expresses  our  intentions  adequately 
without  those  two  paragraphs  and  we  therefore 
suggest  their  deletion. 

Our  second  suggestion  is  in  relation  to  the  sec- 
ond operative  paragraph  dealing  with  plebiscites. 
The  United  States  feels  that  the  paragraph  un- 
duly restricts  the  methods  by  which  the  wishes  of 
non-self-governing  people  might  be  ascertained  in 
the  future  by  placing  virtually  sole  reliance  upon 


the  U.N.  supervised  plebiscite.  The  adoption  f 
the  U.N.  Charter  does  not  require  all  nations! 
conduct  all  their  foreign  affairs  through  1e 
United  Nations ;  other  means  of  international  del 
ings  have  distinct  advantage.  Similarly,  in  ffl 
dealings  between  an  administering  country  al 
the  non-self-governing  people,  these  people  the! 
selves  may  desire  direct  methods  of  contact  whm 
may  not  always  be  associated  with  the  Uniti 
Nations. 

For  example,  the  United  States  recently  ! 
ranged  to  determine  the  wishes  of  the  people  f 
Puerto  Rico,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii,  without  a  Ul 
plebiscite.  It  is  sometimes  feasible  and  desira! 
to  consult  the  legislative  body  representative  of  m 
people  of  a  territory.  Or  the  action  of  the  peojl 
at  the  polls,  in  one  of  their  own  elections,  may  bl 
useful  criterion  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  ll 
amendment  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect! 
therefore,  designed  to  provide  greater  flexibili . 

In  addition,  my  delegation  proposes  the  ad  - 
tion  of  the  phrase  "in  conformity  with  the  pro  - 
sions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter"  after  1  j 
word  "administration"  in  this  second  operate 
paragraph.  This  addition  would  have  two  m 
vantages.  First,  it  would  specify  that  the  recog  - 
tion  and  promotion  of  the  realization  of  the  ri^  t 
of  self-determination  shall  be  in  accordance  w  * 
the  high  principles  of  the  Charter ;  and  second  t 
would  bring  the  language  of  this  resolution  h,j 
closer  conformity  with  the  language  of  the  arti  3 
on  self-determination  in  the  draft  Covenants  i 
Human  Rights. 

The  change  proposed  by  my  delegation  in  t3 
latter  part  of  this  paragraph  is  designed  to  nit 
several  points. 

Developmental  Stages  of  Self-government 

The  members  of  the  United  Nations  have  und  - 
taken  to  develop  self-government  in  the  territory 
under  their  administration.  The  Charter  specif  3 
that  this  will  be  done  by  taking  into  consideratii 
the  particular  circumstances  of  each  territory  a  1 
its  peoples  and  their  varying  stages  of  advan- 
ment.  It  is  recognized,  therefore,  that  the  (- 
velopment  of  self-government,  while  an  urgft 
problem,  is  a  continuing  process  and  must  be  ;- 
complished  progressively. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  explain  briefly  the  posit! 
of  my  delegation  with  regard  to  Resolution  B  i 
self-determination  which  is  concerned  with  te 
transmission  of  political  information  on  non-se  - 
governing  territories. 

The  question  of  the  transmission  to  the  Unil  \ 
Nations  of  political  information  by  states  resp<- 
sible  for  the  administration  of  non-self -govei:- 
ing  territories  has  had  a  long  history  in  the  Unil  1 
Nations.  The  responsibility  of  states  to  transi  t 
information  with  regard  to  non-self -governi,' 
territories  derives  from  article  73  (e)  of  le 
Charter.     In  article  73  (e)  information  relatii 
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i  economic,  social,  and  educational  conditions 
v  specified,  whereas  reference  to  political  infor- 
ition  i<  omitted.  The  history  of  this  provision 
;i\o<  no  doubt  that  the  omission  of  political  in- 
rmation  was  deliberate.  The  quesl  ion  was  care- 
illy  examined  and  fully  discussed  at  San  Fran- 
md  eventually,  all  factors  having  been  taken 
uisideration,  the  existing  language  of  article 
I  (e)  was  approved  for  insertion  in  the  Charter 
id  accepted  by  all  signatories. 
My  Government  has  voluntarily  transmitted  po- 
ical  information  on  the  governmental  institu- 
>n-  of  its  territories  and  will  continue  to  do  so 

the  future.  We  have  been  pleased  to  note  that 
her  administering  countries  have  from  time  to 
ne  voluntarily  submitted  such  information, 
owever.  we  feel  it  unwise  for  efforts  to  be  made 

place  this  matter  on  a  basis  of  "recommenda- 
ms"  to  the  authorities  concerned.  As  I  have 
id.  the  transmission  of  political  information  was 
it  >et  out  as  an  obligation  under  the  Charter. 
'e  have  accordingly  opposed  resolutions  which 
mild  recommend  the  transmission  of  political 
formation. 
Two  other  considerations  are  also  of  significance 

our  view.  The  first  is  that  whereas  the  prob- 
111  of  self-determination  is  a  universal  one — one 

significance  for  all  states  and  not  only  states 
[ministering  non-self-governing  territories — this 
solution  singles  out  only  those  states  which  have 
Bponsibilities  in  regard  to  non-self-governing 
iritories.  The  second  consideration  is  the  re- 
ted  point  that  for  matters  relating  to  the  colo- 
al  field,  the  General  Assembly  has  established  a 
©cial  body  to  deal  with  these  problems  regularly. 
kis  organization  is  the  Assembly's  Committee 
i  Information  from  non-self-governing  terri- 
fies. My  delegation  feels  that  it  is  open  to  some 
•jection  to  consider  problems  in  relation  to  non- 
u-governing  territories  on  a  piecemeal  basis  and 
ithout  reference  to  the  bodies  specially  created 
r  that  area  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations. 
Inasmuch  as  other  delegations  have  entered  into 
discussion  of  the  substance  of  Resolutions  A  and 
on  self-determination,  we  have  taken  this  occa- 
3ii  to  set  forth  briefly  our  own  views.  We  have 
anted  out  that,  while  my  Government  has  sup- 
>rted  and  will  continue  to  support  the  principle 

Belf-determination,  it  has  serious  reservations 

to  these  two  resolutions. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  prepared  not  to  press  for 
decision  on  their  substance,  and  in  particular  on 
ir  amendments  to  Resolution  A,  at  the  present 
tip.  and  to  vote  for  the  Polish  proposal  to  trans- 
it these  two  resolutions  to  the  General  Assembly, 


provided  (hat  the  Cuban  amendment  is  adopted. 
Adoption  of  this  amendment,  would  make  it  un- 
mistakably clear  that  this  action  was  purely  pro- 
cedural and  that  the  Council  was  not  taking  a 
position  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  substance  of 
the  two  resolut  ions. 

If  the  Cuban  amendment  is  not  adopted,  my 
delegation  would  feel  obliged  to  vote  against  the 
Polish  resolut  ion. 

If  the  Polish  resolution,  as  amended  by  Cuba, 
is  adopted,  as  we  hope  it  will  be,  this  will  mean 
that  the  discussion  of  the  substance  of  these  two 
resolutions  will  be  shifted  from  this  Council  to 
the  General  Assembly,  where  my  delegation  will 
take  occasion  to  set  forth  its  position  in  appro- 
priate detail. 

U.S.  Delegation  to 
International  Conference 

Sixth  Grassland  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  on  August  7  an- 
nounced that  the  U.  S.  delegation  to  the  sixth 
International  Grassland  Congress,  to  be  held  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College, 
Pa.,  August  17-23,  is  as  follows : 1 

Delegates 

Philip  V.  Cardon,  director,  Graduate  School,  and  research 
administrator  emeritus,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Chairman 

William  A.  Minor,  assistant  to  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Vice  Chairman 

Mason  H.  Campbell,  dean  of  agriculture  and  director  of 
the  agricultural  experiment  station,  U.  of  R.  I. 

Wilbur  G.  Carlson,  A.  O.  Smith  Corp.,  Milwaukee 

Leroy  E.  Hoffman,  associate  director  of  agricultural  ex- 
tension, Purdue  U. 

Malcolm  H.  Jones,  head,  resources  development  section, 
Food,  Agriculture  and  Resources  Development  Staff, 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration,  Department 
of  State 

Arthur  S.  King,  chief,  fertilizer,  seeds,  and  pesticides 
branch,  Food  and  Agriculture  Division,  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Agency 

Gerald  M.  Kerr,  chief,  Division  of  Range  Management, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Department  of  the 
Interior 


The  U.S.  in  the  UN. 

a  weekly  feature,  does  not  appear  in  this  issue. 


1  For  background  information  on  the  congress,  see 
Bulletin  of  Feb.  25, 1952,  p.  309,  and  ibid.,  Aug.  11, 1952,  p. 
239. 
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FORTY-FIFTH  REPORT:    FOR  THE  PERIOD 

MAY  1-15,  1952  ■ 


U.N.  doc.  S/2715 
Transmitted  July  21,  1952 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  45  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period  1-15 
May  1952,  inclusive.  United  Nations  Command  com- 
muniques numbers  1251-1265  provide  detailed  accounts  of 
these  operations. 

As  stated  in  United  Nations  Command  report  number 
forty-four,  Executive  Plenary  Sessions  were  resumed  on 
28  April.  The  United  Nations  Command  Delegation  had 
proposed  executive  sessions  in  the  hope  that  both  sides 
could  approach  the  remaining  problems  in  the  light  of  logic 
rather  than  in  an  atmosphere  of  tension  created  by  Com- 
munist propaganda.  By  7  May  it  was  clear  that  no  prog- 
ress was  being  made.  Consequently  both  sides  agreed  to 
resume  open  plenary  sessions  on  8  May. 

The  United  Nations  Command's  fair  and  reasonable  pro- 
posal of  28  April,  if  accepted  by  the  Communist  side,  would 
have  resulted  in  the  rapid  consummation  of  the  armistice 
agreement.  Because  of  the  importance  of  this  United 
Nations  Command  proposal  it  is  hereafter  quoted  in  full : 

"For  more  than  nine  months  our  two  delegations  have 
been  negotiating  for  an  armistice  which  will  bring  a  cessa- 
tion to  hostilities  in  Korea.  We  have  progressed  to  the 
point  where  only  three  issues  remain  between  us  and 
final  agreement  on  an  armistice.  These  three  issues  con- 
cern, first,  whether  there  will  or  will  not  be  restrictions 
on  the  rehabilitation  and  construction  of  military  airfields ; 
second,  the  basis  of  exchange  of  Prisoners  of  War;  and 
third,  the  nations  to  compose  the  Neutral  Nations  Super- 
visory Commission. 

"As  for  the  first  issue,  for  many  weeks  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  Delegation  has  stated  that  in  order  to 
maintain  the  stability  of  the  armistice  and  prevent  the 
creation  of  tension  that  might  lead  to  a  resumption  of 
hostilities  it  is  highly  desirable  that  restrictions  be  placed 
on  the  rehabilitation  and  construction  of  military  air- 
fields. Your  side  has  opposed  this  limitation  on  what 
would  be  a  manifest  increase  of  offensive  potentiality 
upon  the  ground  that  it  would  constitute  interference  by 
one  side  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  other.     Yet,  if  your 


1  Transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  acting 
representative  of  the  U.S.  to  the  U.N.  on  July  21.  Texts 
of  the  30th,  31st,  and  32d  reports  appear  in  the  Bulletin 
of  Feb.  18, 1952,  p.  266 ;  the  33d  report,  ibid.,  Mar.  30, 1952, 
p.  395  ;  the  34th  report,  iUd.,  Mar.  17,  1952,  p.  430 ;  the  35th 
report,  ibid.,  Mar.  31,  1952,  p.  512;  the  36th  and  37th 
reports,  ibid.,  Apr.  14,  1952,  p.  594;  the  38th  report,  ibid., 
May  5,  1952,  p.  715;  the  39th  report,  ibid.,  May  19,  1952, 
p.  788 ;  the  40th  report,  ibid.,  June  23, 1952,  p.  998 ;  the  41st 
report,  ibid.,  June  30,  1952,  p.  1038;  the  42d  report,  ibid., 
July  21,  1952,  p.  114;  the  43d  report,  ibid.,  Aug.  4,  1952,  p. 
194;  and  the  44th  report,  ibid.,  Aug.  11,  1952,  p.  231. 


side  is  moving  in  good  faith  toward  an  armistice,  l 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  agreeing  not  to  build  up  y  r 
military  air  potential. 

"As  for  the  second  issue  I  have  referred  to,  for  ms'p 
weeks  the  United  Nations  Command  Delegation  has  stad 
that  all  Prisoners  of  War  must  be  released  but  that  oy 
those  should  be  repatriated  or  turned  over  to  the  ot  r 
side  who  can  be  delivered  without  the  application  of  fo:  *. 
Your  side  has  opposed  this  principle  and  has,  instel, 
insisted  that  certain  Prisoners  of  War  must  be  repai- 
ated  even  if  physical  force  is  necessary,  asserting  1 1 
to  accord  respect  to  the  feelings  of  the  individual  priso  r 
is  unprecedented  and  deprives  a  Prisoner  of  War  of  g 
rights.  Your  current  attitude  on  this  question  is  inc  - 
sistent  with  the  historical  facts  that  during  the  Koni 
War  your  side  has  followed  the  practice  of  inducting  ct- 
tured  personnel  into  your  armed  forces,  and  that  you  h;  e 
in  this  and  other  ways  disposed  of  approximately  fo> 
fifths  of  the  military  personnel  of  our  side  who  fell  i  o 
your  custody. 

"The  United  Nations  Command  holds  as  Prisoners  f 
War  116,000  North  Koreans  and  Chinese  People's  Vol  - 
teers ;  59,000,  or  more  than  fifty  percent  of  this  num  r 
held  by  our  side,  will  return  to  your  side  without  be  ; 
forced.  In  addition,  some  11,000  citizens  of  the  Repul? 
of  Korea,  now  in  our  custody,  have  elected  to  go  to  y>r 
side  under  the  principle  of  free  choice.  This  is  in  marl  1 
contrast  to  the  12,000  captured  personnel  of  our  side  wh  i 
you  have  stated  you  will  repatriate,  a  figure  which  is  1  ? 
than  twenty  percent  of  those  you  have  admitted  hav  ? 
taken  into  your  custody. 

"The  foregoing  figures  are  now  a  basic  factor  in  5 
Prisoner  of  War  question.  It  was  with  the  full  cone  - 
rence  of  your  side  that  the  Prisoners  of  War  in  our  cust<  t 
were  screened  to  determine  their  attitude  as  rega  ? 
repatriation.  Once  screened.  Prisoners  of  War  had  to  ? 
segregated  in  accordance  with  their  individual  deter: - 
nation.  No  action  can  now  be  taken  by  either  side  > 
alter  materially  this  situation.  It  is  an  accomplisll 
fact.  For  you  to  pretend  otherwise  would  be  complet  l 
unrealistic. 

"Moreover,  our  side  has  indicated  our  willingness  > 
send  to  your  side  any  Prisoners  of  War  who  may  chan 
their  views  on  repatriation  between  the  time  of  the  init  1 
determination  and  the  completion  of  the  exchange  f 
Prisoners  of  War.  We  have  also  informed  you  that,  f 
you  wish,  you  may  verify  the  results  of  our  screen'.' 
processes  after  the  armistice  is  signed.  Your  side  can : 
that  time  interview  those  persons  held  by  the  United  I- 
tions  Command  who  have  indicated  that  they  woil 
violently  oppose  being  returned  to  your  side.  If  a' 
indicate  that  they  are  not  still  so  opposed,  the  Unil 
Nations  Command  will  return  them  promptly  to  your  si . 

"Lastly,  in  regard  to  the  third  issue,  although  b<i 
sides  agreed  to  nominate  mutually  acceptable  nations  » 
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mpose   the   Neutral    Nations    Supervisory    Comuiission 
ve  continued  to  insist  on  membership  for  a  nation 
,ich  the  United  Nations  Command  will  not  accept. 
The   issues    are   clearly    drawn.     The  discussions  of 
31   several  months  have  clearly  defined   the  differ- 
n  the  issues,  but  such  discussions  have  failed  to 
■  any  common  meeting  ground  for  resolving  these 
nces.      Within    the   limit    of   these   discussions   each 
is  indicated  that   its  position  is  firm  and  unshake- 
We  believe  that  because  of  the  strong  views  already 
forth  by  both  sides  in  the  respective  meetings,  we  will 
■  long  the  stalemate  on  each  of  the  three  differ- 
we  attempt   to  discuss  them  further  or  to  settle 
■iu  separately.     Therefore,  we  believe  it  absolutely  es- 
pial that  the  three  remaining  issues  be  settled  together, 
rident  that  if  both  sides  remain  adamant  in  their 
Incut  position  on  the  three  issues,  these  negotiations 
deadlocked  indefinitely.     If  an  armistice  agreement 
-ult  from  our  efforts  here,  if  we  are  to  bring  about 
■  long-awaited  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  if  we 
build  the  bridge  which  is  to  lead  to  a  solution  of 
Korean  problem,  the  three  issues  must  be  resolved  at 
rliest   practicable  date.     There  are  two  ways  to 
ilish    this    objective:    either    one   side   could   con- 
Je  on  all  issues,  or  each  side  could  concede  to  the  posi- 
n  taken  by  the  other  side  on  some  of  the  remaining 
ues.    The  only  alternative  to  the  foregoing  is  for  these 
legations  to  admit  that  they  have  failed  to  accomplish 
•ir  mission. 

I  state  categorically  that  the  United  Nations  Com- 
md  will  not  accede  to  your  demands  on  all  matters  at 
ue.     I  assume  that  you  would  make  a  similar  state- 
*nt  on  behalf  of  your  delegation.     It  is  clear,  then,  that 
less  you  are  willing  to  accept  the  entire  responsibility 
the  failure  of  these  negotiations,  you  must  join  us 
seeking  a  compromise  solution  which  both  sides  may 
ept  in  the  interest  of  reaching  an  early  agreement  on 
:  armistice. 
The  United  Nations  Command  has  carefully  reviewed 
s  tions  taken  by  both  sides  on  the  three  issues.     It 
-  our  conviction  that  the  stability  of  an  armistice 
be  increased  by  restricting  rehabilitation  and  con- 
duction of  military  airfields.     We  are  fully  aware  that 
■fl  consider  that  any  such  restriction  constitutes  inter- 
nee in  your  internal  affairs.     We  utterly  disagree  with 
contention  in  this  regard,  since  this  is  a  military 
ce,  designed  to  freeze  the  military   situation  in 
»  quo  pending  a   final  peaceful  settlement.     How- 
r,  in  the  interest  of  reaching  an  early  armistice  agree- 
t.  we  are  willing  to  accede  to  your  stand  that  no 
triction  be  placed  on  the  rehabilitation  and  construc- 
ln  of  airfields. 
I  must  make  it  absolutely  clear,  however,  that  our 
nee  of  your  position  regarding  airfields  is  con- 
upon  your  acceptance  of  our  positions  regarding 
rs  of  War  and  the  composition  of  the  Neutral 
-tions  Supervisory  Commission.     As  you  know,  our  posi- 
-arding  Prisoners  of  War  is  the  exchange  of  12,100 
Ssoners  of  War  of  our  side  for  approximately  70,000  of 
;  ir  side.     You  also  know  that  our  position  regarding  the 
-utral    Nations    Supervisory   Commission   is   that   this 
tmmission  shall  be  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
ir  neutral  nations  which  are  acceptable  to  both  sides. 
"The  United  Nations  Command  Delegation  submits  a 
uft  wording  for  the  entire  armistice  agreement.     This 
Cift  wording  incorporates  all  the  agreements  hitherto 
!  on  agenda  items  2,  3,  4,  and  5.     It  omits  any 
ion  on  the  rehabilitation  and  construction  of  mili- 
'y  airfields.     It  provides  a  specific  agreement  on  the 
i  inns  composing  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Com- 
tesion.    Lastly,    it   provides   a   practical    and    realistic 
lis  for  the  exchange  of  Prisoners  of  War. 

VV>  formally  propose  that  this  draft  armistice  wording 
■pproved  in  toto  by  our  delegations  and  that  the  liaison 
(jeers  be  directed  to  prepare  the  formal  armistice  agree- 
tnt  documents  for  signature  by  our  respective  com- 
tnds.    Our  liaison  officers  will  be  prepared  to  discuss 


details  concerning  minor  changes  in  wording  and  neces- 
sary administrative  matters. 

"The  United  Nations  Command  has  now  made  its  final 
offer  in  an  effort  to  reach  an  armistice.  The  United  Na- 
tions Command  Delegation  desires  to  make  it  unmistak- 
ably clear  to  you  that  we  will  not  agree  to  any  substantive 
change  in  this  proposal,  and  that  we  are  absolutely  firm 
that,  this  proposal  must  be  considered  as  a  whole.  The 
fate  of  this  armistice  conference,  and  future  peace  in 
Korea,  now  rest  fully  and  exclusively  with  you." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  United  Nations  Command  con- 
cession concerning  restriction  on  the  building  of  airfields 
is  a  substantive  matter  of  the  first  magnitude  since  it 
directly  and  substantially  affects  the  military  situation 
subsequent  to  an  armistice.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  Nations  Command  proposal  calling  for  the  Com- 
munist side  to  withdraw  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  member 
of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  does  not 
in  fact  call  for  a  concession  since  it  was  agreed  by  both 
sides  in  the  first  place  that  nations  so  nominated  must 
be  acceptable  to  both  sides. 

Meetings  subsequent  to  the  United  Nations  Command 
28  April  proposal  have  been  characterized  by  Communist 
tirades  unequaled  in  their  distortion  of  truth  and  in  their 
ambiguity,  insincerity  and  insulting  language.  In  fact, 
their  tedious  flagrant  propaganda  would  be  ridiculous  if 
the  issues  were  not  so  vital  to  world  peace  and  the  well 
being  of  all  people. 

In  contrast  to  the  attitude  and  actions  of  the  Commu- 
nist side,  the  United  Nations  Command  has  patiently  but 
firmly  maintained  its  irrevocable  position.  Typical  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  Senior  United  Nations  Com- 
mand Delegation  is  the  one  hereafter  quoted  from  the 
Plenary  Session  of  11  May : 

"We  have  been  meeting  here  daily  at  your  request  since 
the  second  of  May.  In  nine  consecutive  meetings,  nothing 
has  been  accomplished.  No  progress  has  been  made 
simply  because  your  side  is  not  yet  willing  to  face  accept- 
ance of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  individual. 

"The  longer  your  side  delays  acceptance  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  compromise  proposal  of  April  28,  the 
more  the  world  is  convinced  that  you  will  not  face  the 
truth.  Your  side  even  fears  the  results  of  a  joint,  open 
verification  of  the  screening  of  Prisoners  of  War.  Your 
fear  of  this  rescreening  process  can  stem  from  only  one 
consideration :  your  side  knows  it  cannot  face  up  to  truth- 
ful results  of  such  rescreening,  even  when  verified  by  your 
own  representatives.  Therefore,  you  are  guilty  of  de- 
laying these  negotiations  because  you  dare  not  face  the 
facts.  Let  me  say  once  again,  the  equitable  compromise 
proposal  of  the  United  Nations  Command  is  firm,  final  and 
irrevocable.  We  shall  not  recede  from  it.  Any  delay  in 
reaching  agreement  is  due  entirely  to  the  refusal  of  your 
side  to  recognize  this  fact.  We  shall  not  vary  or  recede 
from  this  position." 

Since  June  1951,  the  Communist  Prisoners  of  War,  in- 
stigated by  their  fanatical  senior  officers,  have  been  try- 
ing to  wrest  control  of  the  Prisoner  of  War  and  civilian 
internee  compounds  from  the  United  Nations  Command 
authorities  and  hinder  the  proper  administration  of  these 
compounds.  Without  reference  of  their  purported  griev- 
ances to  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
the  internationally  recognized  supervisory  body  for  mat- 
ters of  this  nature,  the  Prisoners  of  War  have  taken 
matters  into  their  own  hands.  The  Prisoners  of  War  have 
completely  ignored  the  articles  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
which  govern  the  care,  treatment  and  behavior  of  Prison- 
ers of  War  and  civilian  internees.  The  United  Nations 
Command  has  at  all  times  endeavored  to  comply  fully 
with  these  articles  in  administering  the  several  camps 
and  compounds  in  Korea. 

The  Prisoners  of  War  culminated  a  long  series  of  inci- 
dents, disorders  and  demonstrations  against  the  United 
Nations  Command  on  7  May  1052  by  forcibly  seizing 
Brigadier  General  Francis  T.  Dodd,  the  United  Nations 
Command  Commander  of  Koje-Do.    It  is  considered  that 
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this  action  was  taken  primarily  to  offset  the  announce- 
ment by  the  United  Nations  Command  thai  all  hut  ap- 
proximately 70,000  of  the  i:52,(KX)  Prisoners  of  War  would 
forcibly  resist  return  to  Communist  control.  The  Com- 
munist Prisoner  of  War  leaders  issued  a  set  of  prepos- 
terous demands  which  specified  the  conditions  under 
which  Brigadier  General  Dodd  would  be  released  shortly 
after  his  seizure.  To  avoid  the  bloodshed  and  needless 
killing  of  Prisoners  of  War  which  could  have  resulted 
from  the  employment  of  force  to  secure  the  release  of 
Brigadier  General  Dodd,  Brigadier  General  Colson,  the 
Acting  Commander  of  Koje-Do,  acquiesced  to  the  Com- 
munist Prisoners  of  War's  demands.  Brigadier  General 
Colson,  without  proper  authority,  issued  a  ransom  note 
which  has  been  deliberately  misconstrued  by  the  Com- 
munists as  admitting  the  guilt  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  to  certain  Communist  allegations  of  abuse  and 
mistreatment  when  no  such  guilt  existed.  It  was  only 
after  the  receipt  of  this  note,  obtained  illegally  through 
duress  involving  the  physical  threat  to  the  life  of  Brig- 
adier General  Dodd,  that  the  Communist  Prisoners  of 
War  released  their  hostage.  Commander-in-Chief,  United 
Nations  Command,  immediately  refuted  the  contents  of 
the  ransom  note  and  pointed  out  to  the  world  at  large 
the  unprecedented  and  illegal  methods  used  to  obtain  the 
note.  This  incident  demonstrates  forcibly  the  extremes 
to  which  the  Communists  will  go  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
their  ends. 

A  full  investigation  of  the  violent  and  treacherous  kid- 
napping of  Brigadier  General  Dodd  from  the  time  of  his 
capture  to  his  ultimate  release,  as  well  as  several  of  other 
incidents  and  disorders,  is  under  way  at  the  present  time. 
The  results  of  the  investigation  will  be  released  as  they 
become  available. 

On  12  May,  a  three-day  orientation  conference  was  con- 
vened in  Pusan,  Korea,  for  the  Red  Cross  representatives 
of  the  National  Societies  who  are  to  serve  on  the  Joint 
Red  Cross  teams  if,  and  when,  an  armistice  is  obtained. 
The  orientation  arranged  by  the  United  Nations  Command 
included  a  discussion  of  the  procedures  to  be  followed  by 
the  representatives  to  insure  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  their  mission.  It  went  into  such  details  as  the 
care,  feeding,  and  relief  of  the  prisoners,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  medical  aspect.  Sufficient  medical  doc- 
tors are  included  among  the  designated  representatives  to 
insure  proper  medical  care  of  the  Prisoners  of  War.  It 
was  generally  agreed  by  the  representatives  present  that 
the  benefits  accruing  from  this  orientation  would  insure 
that  the  Joint  Red  Cross  representatives  from  the  na- 
tional Red  Cross  societies  of  countries  represented  within 
the  United  Nations  Command  are  ready  to  perform  their 
mission  on  short  notice  in  an  efficient  manner. 

General  Mark  W.  Clark,  United  States  Army,  succeeded 
General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  United  States  Army,  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  Nations  Command. 
The  change  of  command  took  place  on  12  May  1952. 

Enemy  action  along  the  United  Nations  Command  front 
was  minor  in  nature  with  hostile  units  directing  their 
effort  towards  turning  back  United  Nations  Command 
patrolling  and  probing  forces.  Two  aggressive  enemy 
attacks  were  launched  in  the  Kigong  Sector  on  the  west- 
ern front.  These  actions,  the  largest  reported  by  United 
Nations  Command  units  during  this  period,  were  both  one- 
company  attacks  and  were  repulsed.  In  addition  to  the 
company  attacks  in  this  sector,  numerous  squad  and  pla- 
toon strength  probes  were  attempted  by  the  enemy,  all 
of  which  were  repulsed.  A  United  Nations  Command 
company-size  tank-infantry  patrol  maintained  contact 
with  an  enemy  battalion  south  of  Punji  for  eleven  hours 
on  9  May.  The  United  Nations  Command  forces  in- 
flicted heavy  casualties  on  the  enemy,  damaged  trenches 
and  other  defensive  installations  and  forced  one  enemy 
platoon  to  withdraw. 

Along  the  central  and  eastern  front,  the  enemy  em- 
ployed squads  or  platoons  to  launch  scattered  exploratory 
attacks  against  United  Nations  Command  forward  posi- 
tions, usually  during  the  hours  of  darkness.     United  Na- 
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tions  Command  elements  along  the  entire  front  eontinJ 
to  protect   their  main   battle  positions  by  co 
effective  patrols  and  ambushes. 

Hostile  units  continued  to  expend  liberal  amounts! 
artillery  and  mortar  (in-.  Although  numerous  tanks  wl 
sighted  in  enemy  forward  positions,  from  Punji  ei 
ward  to  Tuchon,  none  participated  in  the  bank-  act 
during  the  period.  Enemy  front  lines  and  capabilli 
remained  unchanged.  On  tin-  central  front  the  relief 
a  Communist  Army  by  one  that  was  in  reserve  v. 
Sidered  a  routine  operation. 

United  Nations  Command  fast  carriers  operating 
the  Sea  of  Japan  launched  attacks  against  North  Ron* 
transportation  facilities  and  supply  routes.  The  jet 
propeller  driven  aircraft  concentrated  their  attacks 
the  vulnerable  rail  lines  along  the  Korean  East  Co 
where  rail  lines  were  cut  and  bridges,  by-passes.  Jo'-o. 
fives  and  rail  cars  were  destroyed  or  damaged.  Ac 
tional  destruction  and  damage  were  inflicted  on  bu 
ings  housing  military  supplies  and  personnel,  boats,  true 
and  numerous  supplies,  barracks,  gun  positions,  and  m 
equipment. 

United  Nations  Command  carriers  continued  operat 
in  the  Yellow  Sea.  Their  planes  provided  cover  and 
support  for  the  surface  units  on  blockade  patrols  and  a] 
invasion  stations.  They  also  flew  reconnaissance  n 
sions  and  offensive  strikes  as  far  north  as  Yongyu,  ; 
into  the  Chinnampo  area,  the  Hwanghae  Province,  i 
in  close  support  of  the  front  line  troops.  Buildings 
military  value  received  the  brunt  of  the  attacks,  w 
additional  destruction  and  damage  inflicted  on  suppl 
bunkers,  warehouses,  box  cars,  vehicles  and  supply  rou 

United  Nations  Command  naval  aircraft  based  ash 
in  Korea  flew  interdiction  and  close  support  missk 
These  planes  made  rail  cuts  and  inflicted  many  eas\ 
ties.  In  addition  they  destroyed  bunkers,  trucks,  mor 
positions,  gun  and  artillery  positions,  troop  shelters,  : 
numerous  supplies,  bridges,  anti-aiicraft  weapons  i 
rail  equipment. 

Patrol  planes  based  in  Japan  and  Okinawa  conduc 
daylight  reconnaissance  missions  over  the  Sea  of  Jaj 
and  the  Yellow  Sea.  They  also  flew  day  and  night  al 
submarine  patrols  and  weather  reconnaissance  missil 
for  surface  units  in  the  Japan  and  Yellow  Seas.  One  ;1 
craft  on  reconnaissance  in  the  Yellow  Sea  was  attac  rj 
by  two  MIG-15  type  aircraft  which  made  five  firing  pass! 
Only  minor  material  damage  was  suffered  by  the  pa« 
aircraft  as  a  result  of  this  attack. 

The  naval  blockade  continued  along  the  Korean  El 
Coast  from  the  bombline  to  Chongjin  with  surface  ui 
making  day  and  night  coastal  patrols  firing  on  kev 
targets  along  the  coastal  MSR  daily  to  maintain  raii  c^ 
and  blocked  tunnels  at  these  several  specific  points, 
siege  by  surface  units  continued  at  the  major  porta 
Wonsan,  Hungnam,  and  Songjin,  subjecting  the  ene 
forces  in  these  ports  to  virtually  continuous  fire.    ' 
Communists  were  denied  the  use  of  coastal  waters 
shipping  and  fishing,  as  all  attempts  to  go  to  sea  wi 
taken  under  fire  and  broken  up.     Fire  support  vessels 
the  bombline  provided  gunfire  on  call  for  the  front  1] 
troops.     Many  military  buildings,  bunkers,  guns  and  (I 
positions,  box  cars,  locomotives  and  numerous  vehi<| 
were  destroyed  or  damaged  by  the  bombardment  alJ 
the  East  Coast.     The  MSR  was  cut  in  several  places  J 
many  casualties  were  inflicted. 

Shore  batteries  continued  active  along  the  coast,  vm 
increasing  frequency  and  accuracy.  One  United  Natil 
Command  vessel  firing  on  rail  yards  in  the  Songjin  al 
was  taken  under  fire  by  an  estimated  ten-gun  battery! 
seventy -five  millimeter  guns  and  larger.  She  receil 
eight  counter  hits  and  many  near  misses.  Two  cil 
members  were  killed  and  seven  injured.  In  the  Won  I 
area  a  destroyer  received  one  hit  in  an  hour  long  dl 
with  shore  batteries.  In  this  case  there  were  no  cas« 
ties,  and  material  damage  was  light. 

In  the  areas  just  north  of  Hungnam,  a  destroyer  :I 
two    minesweepers    launched    their    motor   whale   bcl 
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Iiich  made  close  inshore  anti-boat  patrols  and  succeeded 
capturing  104  prisoners  and  many  boats.  In  many 
st's  ihf  motor  whale  boats  also  searched  out  enemy 
(jets  of  opportunity  and  furnished  support  for  the 
tag  ship,  to  materially  aid  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
terdiction  of  the  coastal  MSR.  One  motor  whale  boat 
iding  party  discovered  large  nets  at  Singhang-Ni,  with 
e  dual  purpose  of  harbor  closure  and  fishing.  They 
nk  130  floats,  cut  all  the  shore  connections  and  anchors 
nl  sank  the  6,600  foot  net.  It  is  estimated  that  salvage 
virtually  impossible. 

On  the  Korean  West  Coast,  the  United  Nations  Coru- 
and  surface  units  manned  anti-invasion  stations  along 
e  coast  from  Chlnnampo  to  the  Han  River  Estuary,  in 
(port  of  the  friendly  islands  north  of  the  battle  line, 
lylight  firing  into  enemy  positions  started  many  fires 
nl  secondary  explosions,  destroyed  military  buildings 
id  inflicted  150  casualties.  A  United  Nations  Command 
ssel  supported  a  guerrilla  raid  on  an  enemy  position  in 
e  Haeju  approaches.  Friendly  raiders  overran  a  com- 
my  position,  killed  the  company  commander  and  cap- 
red  documents  and  twelve  prisoners. 
PT  boats  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Navy  made  an  attack 
ith  forty  millimeter  guns  and  rockets  on  the  Haeju 
>rt.  They  fired  on  troops  and  a  rubber  factory.  Smoke 
iscured  most  of  the  results,  but  a  twelve  story  brick 
lilding  was  observed  to  collapse.  Other  vessels  of  the 
fpublic  of  Korea  Navy  conducted  close  inshore  patrols 
nl  blockade  along  both  coasts  and  assisted  United  Na- 
■,<  Command  forces  in  minesweeping  duties. 
The  United  Nations  Command  minesweepers  continued 
lerations  to  keep  the  channels,  gunfire  support  areas 
id  anchorages  free  of  mines  of  all  types.  Sweepers  also 
ilarged  areas  as  needed  by  the  operating  forces. 
Naval  auxiliary  vessels,  Military  Sea  Transportation 
?rvice  and  merchant  vessels  under  contract  provided 
'rsonnel  lifts  and  logistic  support  for  the  United  Nations 
nnmand  Air.  Naval  and  Ground  Forces  in  Japan  and 
[>rea. 

Aircraft  of  the  United  Nations  Command  Air  Force 
tried  out  their  threefold  mission  in  Korea  with  the 
terceptors  maintaining  air  superiority  while  the  light 
imbers  and  fighter  bombers  attacked  rail  and  highway 
ansportation  targets  and  flew  missions  in  close  support 
[  the  United  Nations  Command  ground  units.  The 
edium  bombers  continued  to  destroy  key  railroad  bridges 
furtherance  of  the  interdiction  program. 
Enemy  MIG-15's  were  sighted  on  thirteen  days  and 
pre  engaged  on  eleven  days.  Of  the  252  airborne  MIGs 
served  by  United  Nations  Command  pilots,  nineteen 
ere  destroyed,  four  probably  destroyed  and  eight  darn- 
ed. The  United  Nations  Command  lost  three  aircraft 
xing  these  engagements. 

United  Nations  Command  interceptors  kept  the  north- 
>stern  part  of  Korea  so  well  patrolled  and  protected 
at  conventional  fighter  bombers  were  able  to  strike  rail 
rgets  almost  on  the  Manchurian  Border  without  being 
tacked  by  the  enemy  aircraft. 

The  Sinanju-Sinuiju  and  Kunuri-Kanggye  rail  lines 
ve  been  considered  as  the  most  important  in  North 
>rea.  Well-timed  attacks  by  United  Nations  Command 
hter  bomber,  light  bomber  and  medium  bomber  aircraft 
pt  these  routes  unserviceable  a  majority  of  the  time, 
■ports  continued  to  show  the  effectiveness  of  concen- 
ited  strikes  by  large  numbers  of  fighter  bombers  on 
ort  stretches  of  track.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  cuts 
licted  in  the  rails,  these  attacks  tore  out  extensive 
•tions  of  the  roadbed.  The  cumulative  effect  was  to 
ate  a  much  more  difficult  repair  problem  than  that 
lich  resulted  from  scattered  rail  cuts. 
United  Nations  Command  fighter  bombers  flew  in  sup- 
rt  of  the  United  Nations  Command  ground  units,  de- 
fying or  damaging  many  gun  positions  and  bunkers 
&  inflicting  numerous  casualties. 

4.  special  fighter  bomber  mission  was  conducted  against 
large  supply  installation  near  Suan-Myon  after  intelli- 
lce  reports  and  reconnaissance  of  the  area  revealed  a 


concentration  of  supplies  and  vehicles  in  the  area.  The 
large  scale  attacks  resulted  in  extensive  destruction  of 
the  installation.  Aircraft  on  night  intruder  missions  in 
the  area  report  fires  and  explosions  long  after  the  fighter 
bombers  completed  their  mission. 

Light  bombers  continued  to  conduct  night  armed  recon- 
naissance of  the  main  supply  routes  in  North  Korea  and 
made  regular  attacks  on  the  rail  lines  at  points  where 
the  fighter  bombers  had  made  cuts  during  daylight.  This 
created  additional  damage  and  interfered  with  the  enemy's 
repair  operations. 

Medium  bombers  attacked  rail  bridges  on  the  two  prin- 
cipal routes  used  by  the  enemy  and  on  enemy  airfields 
to  maintain  them  in  an  unserviceable  condition  as  well  as 
dropping  leaflets  and  flying  in  support  of  the  front  line 
positions. 

Aerial  reconnaissance  was  conducted  to  determine  the 
status  of  bridges,  airfields,  rail  lines  and  supply  installa- 
tions in  enemy  territory. 

United  Nations  Command  leaflets  and  broadcasts  have 
explained  in  complete  detail  the  United  Nations  Command 
overall  proposal  for  settlement  of  the  remaining  armis- 
tice issues.  Communist  evasion  of  all  efforts  to  reach  an 
early  agreement  have  been  reported  to  Chinese  and  North 
Korean  troops  and  civilians  to  show  how  enemy  leaders 
have  consistently  and  unscrupulously  prevented  the  res- 
toration of  peace  and  conspired  to  prolong  the  agony  of 
the  Korean  People.  Particular  emphasis  was  given  to  the 
firm  refusal  of  the  United  Nations  Command  to  force 
Communist  Prisoners  of  War  to  return  to  face  slaughter 
or  slavery  at  Communist  hands.  United  Nations  Com- 
mand media  vigorously  exposed  the  desperate  Communist 
efforts  to  hide  the  truth  by  their  callous  rejection  of 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  World 
Health  Organization  offers  to  inspect  areas  of  alleged 
disease  outbreaks  and  by  their  craven  refusal  to  join  in 
verifying  prisoner  opposition  to  forced  repatriation. 

An  indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  immunization  and  sanitation  program  in  South 
Korea  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  figures  compiled  from 
available  reports  on  the  incidence  of  communicable  disease 
as  shown  below : 

Jan  1-  Jan.  1- 

Apr.  31. 1951  Apr.  15, 1952 

Smallpox 26,000  576 

Typhoid   48,000  1,847 

Typhus 23,500  543 

Since  the  start  of  the  immunization  program  in  1950  a 
total  of  23,369,648  smallpox  vaccinations  and  22,906,848 
typhus  immunizations  have  been  given.  These  figures  in- 
clude duplication  during  the  second  smallpox  program  and 
typhus  "booster"  shots. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  cholera  or  plague  has  appeared 
in  South  Korea  to  date.  Special  emphasis  is  being  given 
presently  to  the  cholera  program  in  friendly  areas  adja- 
cent to  the  battle  line. 

With  respect  to  housing,  the  advent  of  warmer  weather 
has  removed  deterrents  and  steady  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  building  and  rehabilitation  program. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Appointment  off  Officers 

Roy  Richard  Rubottom,  Jr.,  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Middle  American  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Inter-American 
Affairs. 

Jack  Davis  Neal  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Middle  American  Affairs. 

William  Belton  as  Officer  in  Charge  of  Mexican  Affairs, 
Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 
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i  Definition  of  Democracy  for  Undecided  People 


by  Francis  H.  Russell 

Director,  Office  of  Public  Affairs l 


You  have  asked  me  to  speak  to  you  on  some  cur- 
?nt  problems  of  our  American  foreign  policy. 
I  know  that  I  do  not  need  to  point  out  to  you  the 
ilienf  fact  of  our  time,  that  something  precious 
as  come  into  serious  danger. 
This  brings  us  immediately  to  one  of  the  prob- 
?ms  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you. 
We  are  finding  it  more  and  more  essential  these 
ays  to  define  what  it  is  that  is  in  jeopardy.  Our 
rst  reaction  may  be  that  of  St.  Augustine  when 
e  was  asked  to  define  "time."  "When  nobody 
sks  me,"  he  said,  "I  know."  But  each  of  us  is 
aving  to  determine  for  himself  as  a  practical  mat- 
>r  to  what  extent  the  sacrifice  that  is  being  exacted 
1  Korea  is  worthwhile ;  at  what  point  high  taxes 
ecome  "too  high." 

We  are  having  to  sharpen  our  definition  of  de- 
locracy,  also,  because  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jnerican  citizens  are  coming  face  to  face  with 
eople  from  outside  our  borders  who  want  to  know 
ist  how  we,  the  leaders  of  the  free  world,  visualize 
le  present  world  struggle.  This  year  over  a  third 
f  a  million  American  tourists  are  going  abroad, 
.ast  year  well  over  half  a  million  people  from 
broad  came  here.  Many  of  these  people  in  other 
ountries  are  involved  in  this  struggle  even  more 
nmediately  and  more  desperately  than  we  are, 
nd  they  are  interested  in  where  we  draw  the  line 
n  what  is  vital  and  what  is  not  vital. 
The  problem  is  coming  up  daily  in  a  hundred 
ifferent  ways.  An  American  was  traveling  in  the 
'ar  East  a  short  while  ago.  He  met  a  leader  of 
ne  of  the  islands  of  Indonesia  who,  in  the  course 
f  the  conversation,  said  to  him : 

My  people  are  being  showered  with  propaganda  by  the 
ommunists,  being  told  that  communism  alone  has  the 
nswers  to  the  problems  of  this  part  of  the  world.  How 
in  I  best  explain  your  democracy  to  my  people?  How 
in  I  tell  them  what  the  free  way  of  life  offers  for  them? 


1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Richmond 
otary  Club,  Richmond,  Va.,  on  Aug.  12  and  released  to 
le  press  (No.  637)  on  the  same  date. 
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Anyone  who  buys  bonds  or  has  friends  fighting 
in  Korea  has  a  stake  in  seeing  that  the  best  possible 
answer  is  given  to  that  question;  for  it  is  rising 
not  only  among  Indonesians,  but  day  after  day  in 
the  minds  of  the  one-third  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion who  are  as  yet  uncommitted  in  the  present 
struggle  and  whose  decision  may  well  turn  the 
balance  one  way  or  the  other. 

How  do  we  answer  it? 

We  can  lay  down  certain  tests  that  should  gov- 
ern us.  In  the  first  place  our  answer  must  accu- 
rately reflect  the  principles  and  objectives  that 
guide  our  national  life.  Secondly,  it  should  in- 
icate  at  what  points  they  come  into  conflict  with 
the  principles  of  communism.  Thirdly,  our  an- 
swer should  show  whether,  and  how,  the  principles 
by  which  we  live  have  any  validity,  any  practical 
application,  or  are  of  any  interest  to  other  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Various  possible  answers  come  quickly  to  mind. 

We  could  stress  our  high  economic  level,  our 
standard  of  living.  But  if  this  is  the  thing  that 
distinguishes  us,  these  uncommitted  people,  who 
for  the  most  part  live  in  desperate  poverty,  will 
feel  that  they  have  little  in  common  with  us. 
And  the  agents  of  the  Kremlin  capitalize  upon 
this  by  saying  that  the  Communists  have  come 
from,  and  therefore  can  best  represent,  the  down- 
trodden elements  of  the  world's  populations. 

We  might  talk  about  our  capitalist  free  enter- 
prise system.  But  any  definition  of  democracy 
that  excludes  democracies  whose  economies  differ 
in  varying  degrees  from  ours,  such  as  Britain, 
Sweden,  France,  or  Australia,  is  going  to  raise 
more  questions  than  it  settles. 

We  might  tell  these  people  about  our  pattern 
of  government.  How  it  is  premised  upon  a  wide 
dissemination  of  powers,  responsibilities,  and 
functions.  How  we  maintain  a  separation,  as  far 
as  possible,  between  our  political,  economic,  and 
religious  organizations.  How  we  separate  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  functions  of 
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our  Government.  How  we  even  divide  up  our 
executive  powers,  from  the  President  to  the  village 
dog  catcher,  not  permitting  any  to  encroach  upon 
the  others'  fields.  But  will  that  really  interest 
those  Indonesian  villagers? 

We  could  extol  freedom  to  them,  but  if  you 
offer  a  starving  man  his  choice  between  the  four 
freedoms  and  a  sandwich,  he  is  likely  to  take  the 
sandwich  and  let  the  freedoms  go  for  a  while. 

All  of  these  concepts  are  vital  to  our  way  of 
life,  but  none  of  them  really  hits  the  particular 
nail  in  front  of  us  squarely  on  the  head. 

Well,  what  is  the  answer  ? 

Perhaps  Lincoln  started  us  on  the  right  track  in 
this  search  with  his  "government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people."  The  American  peo- 
ple, by  clasping  that  phrase  to  their  hearts  and 
echoing  it  countless  millions  of  times,  have  made 
it  their  ideological  standard.  And  that,  we  can 
tell  our  Indonesian  friends,  means,  for  the  Indo- 
nesian people,  "government  of  the  Indonesian  peo- 
ple, by  the  Indonesian  people,  for  the  Indonesian 
people" ;  and  not,  as  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  have  found  out,  "gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  Kremlin,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Kremlin." 

Well,  that  gives  us  a  start.  It  sets  the  objective. 
It  brings  us  together  with  all  those  who  say  human 
life,  human  happiness,  as  we  put  it  in  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  is  the  ultimate  value.  It 
rules  out  those  who  say  man  is  made  for  the  party 
and  for  the  state. 

But  how  do  we  carry  out  that  objective  ? 

A  son  of  Virginia  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  help 
on  this  question  when  he  addressed  himself,  in 
an  essay,  to  the  question  of  "The  Nature  of  Ameri- 
can Democracy."  Here  (if  I  may  shorten  and 
paraphrase  it  slightly)  is  what  Woodrow  Wilson 
said: 

The  forces  of  democracy  reside  not  in  doctrines  of 
revolutionary  writers  but  in  educational  forces  which 
elevate  the  masses  to  a  plane  of  understanding  and  of 
orderly  intelligent  purpose. 

Liberty  is  not  something  that  can  be  created  by  a  docu- 
ment.    It  is  an  organic  principle  of  life. 

Democratic  institutions  are  like  living  tissue,  always 
a-making. 

It  is  a  strenuous  thing,  living  the  life  of  a  free  people ; 
and  success  depends  upon  training,  not  upon  clever  in- 
vention. 

Such  a  government  is  a  form  of  conduct,  and  its  only 
stable  foundation  is  character. 

The  people  who  successfully  maintain  such  a  govern- 
ment must  have  self-reliance,  self-knowledge,  and  self- 
control,  soberness  and  deliberateness  of  judgment,  vigi- 
lance of  thought  and  quickness  of  insight,  purged  alike 
of  hasty  barbaric  passions  and  of  patient  servility  to 
rulers. 

Dictatorships  may  be  made ;  democracies  must  grow. 

So  the  essence  of  our  democracy  is  that  it  is  a 
growing,  living,  developing  thing,  built  on  the 
gradual,  painstaking  accumulation  of  mankind's 
experience  and  wisdom  in  the  things  that  separate 
him  from  the  lower  animals. 


Communist  Rejection  of  Accumulated  Wisdom 

The  Communists  throw  this  accumulated  v- 
dom  out  the  window  and  pretend  to  offer  e 
quick,  the  easy  way :  a  dictatorship.  But  exptjl 
ence  has  amply  shown  that  that  way  leads  throe i 
quicksand  and  winds  up  in  disaster. 

The  Communists  started  out  by  uprooting   i 
institution  of  marriage;  by  turning  children  a.\m 
from  their  parents  toward  the  party ;  by  aboli  ■» 
ing  the  individual's  right  to  own  property,  ai 
the  idea  of  pay  as  a  reward  for  service;  by  elh- 
nating  sports  as  a  part  of  the  fun  and  recreate 
of  life  and  by  using  them  solely  to  strengthen  1  j 
military  power  of  the  state;  by  converting  drar , 
literature,  and  art  from  their  time-honored  rem 
into  instruments  for  the  aggrandizement  of  \% 
party.  .  .   J 

They  have  in  some  cases  already,  in  a  sinj » 
generation,  come  face  to  face  with  the  realiti 
and  laws  of  human  nature,  and  have  had  to  rev  j 
the  rules  of  their  society  in  a  reluctant  and  pi- 
tial  compliance  with  these  realities.    For  examp . 
they  have  been  forced  to  change  some  of  thr 
laws  governing  the  family.    They  now  give  p 
on  the  basis  of  reward  for  service  and  in  fact  ha 
now  gone  to  the  other  extreme;  the  present  d- 
crepancy  between  the  pay  of  their  workers  a:'i 
that  of  their  managers,  greater  than  in  capital 
countries,  has  created  a  rigidly  stratified  sociei 
They  recently  found  it  expedient  to  inaugurate 
state  program  of  sports  and  to  send  a  team  to  t 
Olympic  games  at  Helsinki. 

Frequently  in  such  cases  they  make  no  rt 
change.  They  just  go  through  the  motions.  F 
instance,  in  their  revised  constitution  of  19 
they  felt  it  expedient  to  make  a  genuflection  towa 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press.  B 
on  careful  reading  you  find  that  these  freedoi 
exist  only  insofar  as  they  "strengthen  the  sociali 
system." 

In  any  event  the  Soviet  position  has  be> 
clearly  set  forth  by  Vyshinsky :  "In  our  state,  m 
urally  there  is  and  can  be  no  place  for  freedom 
speech,  press  and  so  on  for  the  foes  of  socialism 
Stalin  made  it  doubly  plain :  "We  have  nev 
pledged  ourselves  to  grant  freedom  of  the  press 
all  classes,  to  make  all  classes  happy."  Devi 
tionism  is  the  cardinal  sin  and  it  is  grievous 
punished. 

Whereas,  of  course,  real  freedom  of  speech, 
Justice  Holmes  said,  includes  "freedom  for  tl 
thought  we  hate"  as  well  as  for  that  we  agr 
with.  Freedom  only  to  say  what  is  "right"  a 
cording  to  what  someone  in  power  at  the  momei 
says  is  "right"  is  the  opposite  of  freedom.  It 
intellectual  tyranny  and  it  lowers  the  curtain  ( 
man's  further  progress.  Jefferson  branded  "i 
cowardly  the  idea  that  the  human  mind  is  inc 
pable  of  further  advances.  To  preserve  the  fre 
dom  of  the  human  mind  and  freedom  of  the  pres 
he  said,  "every  spirit  should  be  ready  to  devo 
itself  to  martyrdom ;  for  as  long  as  we  may  thii 
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we  will,  and  speak  as  we  think,  the  condition 
'  man  will  proceed  in  improvement." 
In  most  respects  the  Soviets  are  still  battling  as 
rociously  as  ever  against  the  advancing  stream 
'  civilization.     Their  effort  to  abolish  the  spir- 
iml element  in  life  continues  unabated.    "Dialect- 
al materialism,"  they  say  "is  incompatible  with 
lUgion.    It*  a  Communist  goes  to  church,  believ- 
gin  God,  he  fails  to  fulfill  his  duties." 
Incidentally,  the  people  of  Asia  know  some- 
uiur  about  this  spiritual  area  of  life  and  will  un- 
irstand  what  we  are  talking  about,  for  the  great 
Ihgions  of  the  world  all  arose  on  Asiatic  soil. 
Stalin  proclaims  that  in  communism  he  has  a 
icience"  of  human  society  which  makes  possible 

gineering  of  the  course  of  history.  But  he 
ills  flat  at  the  first  step  because  he  cannot,  in  his 
heme,  produce  the  kind  of  human  beings  that,  as 

i  pointed  out.  are  indispensable  to  a  good 
•eietv.  a  workable  society.    He  has  ruled  out  "the 

-  of  the  spirit."  And  while  our  religious  in- 
itations,  our  educators,  our  industrial  experts, 

sychologists,  anthropologists,  and  other  sci- 

-'.  working  hand  in  hand,  have  been  busy 
tildiiig  up  a  treasure  house  of  knowledge  about 
iman  beings,  their  wants,  desires,  hopes,  and 

.  and  while  we  have  been  creating  a  society 
nt  "ill  increasingly  meet  them,  the  Communists 
ive  made  it  crystal  clear  that  that  is  not  even 
teir  goal  and  have  destroyed  the  institutions  that 
rovide  the  necessary  human  ingredients  of  a 
wd  society. 


. 


mmunist  "Cement-Mixer"  Approach 

There  are  two  ways  of  building  a  better  human 
iciety  just  as  there  are  basically  two  ways  of 
airing  a  better  radio.  One  way  of  constructing 
better  radio  is  to  find  out  all  that  has  been  ac- 
implished  up  to  the  present  time  in  radio  build- 
hat  has  worked  and  what  has  not,  and  go 
■rward  from  there.  That,  Wilson  told  us,  is  the 
ay  to  go  about  achieving  a  society  of  individuals 
ossessed  of  the  inward  happiness  which  the  sign- 
's of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  in 
ind. 

The  second  way  to  make  a  radio  is  to  say  that 
og  radio  science  is  evil,  and  to  put  a  wheel- 
irrow.  a  waffle  iron,  and  a  copy  of  Karl  Marx 
ito  a  cement  mixer,  turn  on  the  power  and  then 
ake  a  decree  that  what  comes  out  is  the  latest 
ling  in  radio  sets.  That  is  the  Communist  way : 
nlding  society  solely  on  "the  doctrines  of  revolu- 
onary  writers,"  as  Wilson  put  it.  It  is  the  "ce- 
nnt-mixer"  approach. 

You  can  hear  the  Communist  "cement  mixer" 

rinding  away  every  time  the  Communists  take 

art  in  an  international  conference  and  try  to  dis- 

ipt  it,  as  they  did  at  the  Red  Cross  Conference 

Toronto  last  month. 

We  have  no  objection  to  individuals  holding 
ich  a  "cement-mixer"  type  of  philosophy  and 
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operating  their  own  affairs  on  that  basis  if  they 
want  to;  what  we  do  object  to  is  the  present  effort 
of  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  to  force  the  entire  civil- 
ized world  into  the  Communist  "cement-mixer." 

So  the  question,  in  essence,  that  faces  the  un- 
decided people  of  the  world  is  whether  they  wish 
to  get  into  the  stream  of  life,  the  vast  cooperative 
effort,  that  has  acquired  this  store  of  knowledge 
and  experience  about  government  by  and  for  the 
people;  knowledge  of  how  society  can  best  create 
the  conditions  that  make  for  the  greatest  inward 
happiness  of  its  people — or  whether  they  prefer 
the  doctrinaire,  "cement-mixer"  type  of  society 
Avith  its  inevitable  end-products  of  conflict,  slave 
labor,  enforced  mass  migrations,  prison  camps, 
and,  as  in  China  recently,  executions  running  into 
the  millions. 

It  is  to  the  preservation  of  the  democratic  ap- 
proach to  society,  as  I  said,  that  our  foreign  policy 
is  devoted.  And  that,  in  turn,  has  created  the 
problem   of   definition   I   have  been   discussing. 

There  are  other  problems. 

Real  and  False  Problems  of  Foreign  Policy 

Perhaps  the  first  task  of  anyone  interested  in 
foreign  policy  is  to  discover  what  the  real  prob- 
lems are.  Some  people  never  get  around  to  dis- 
cussing the  real  problems  because  they  waste  their 
time  on  false,  unrealistic,  or  nonexistent  questions. 

For  instance,  there  have  been  some  voices  raised 
recently  saying  we  should  turn  our  back  on  the 
United  Nations,  or  weaken  our  ties  with  it,  or 
scale  way  down  our  contributions  to  it.  There 
have  also  been  efforts  to  undermine  our  relations 
with  our  Nato  partners.  In  fact,  a  much  discussed 
resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  this  year 
calling  for  measures  that  would  cripple  this  coun- 
try in  all  its  foreign  relations. 

The  search  for  an  alternative  policy,  by  the  more 
logical  of  these  people,  has  resulted  in  some  edi- 
torializing such  as  this :  "The  task  of  America  at 
this  moment  must  be  to  erect  a  bastion  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  Western  Hemisphere ;"  and  has  resulted 
in  a  most  eminent  American  agreeing :  "The  foun- 
dation of  our  national  policies  must  be  to  preserve 
this  Western  Hemisphere  Gibraltar." 

Now  superficially  an  effort  to  crawl  under  a 
hemispheric  shell,  as  these  neo-isolationists  would 
do,  makes  a  certain  amount  of  sense.  It  ought  to 
be  easier  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  half  a 
sphere  than  with  those  of  a  whole  sphere.  Lord 
knows  there  are  enough  problems  in  the  one  sixty- 
fifth  of  the  world  sphere  that  comprises  the  United 
States;  or  even  in  the  one  five-thousandth  that 
constitutes  Virginia !    Why  look  for  trouble? 

But  these  people  are  bold !  They  are  willing  to 
take  on  an  entire  half  sphere  ! 

But  immediately  they  run  into  a  problem.  Take 
a  globe  of  the  earth  and  fit  over  it  a  paper  cap  that 
just  covers  half  the  globe,  a  paper  hemisphere. 
You  can  place  that  hemisphere  cap  so  that  it 
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covers  everything  north  of  the  equator.  Or  you 
can  place  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  covers  North 
and  South  America  plus  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans,  the  so-called  Western  Hemisphere.  Or 
you  can  place  it  so  it  covers,  not  only  all  of  North 
America  and  the  northern  part  of  South  America, 
but  also  in  the  same  hemisphere  all  of  Europe, 
all  of  Asia,  and  all  of  Africa.  This  might  be 
called  the  North  America-Eurasia-African  hemi- 
sphere. 

In  fact  if  you  move  this  hemisphere  cap  around 
long  enough,  having  it  always  cover  all  of  conti- 
nental United  States,  you  find  you  have  at  one 
time  or  another  covered  all  of  the  earth's  surface 
except  a  patch  of  Indian  Ocean  wasteland  having 
a  population  of  a  few  dozen  people  and  no  natural 
resources.  The  people  in  that  patch  of  wasteland 
are  the  only  people  in  the  world  not  in  "our  hemi- 
sphere." Everybody  else  in  the  world  is  in  "our 
hemisphere" — everybody. 

"Well,  maybe  so,"  some  people  may  say,  "but 
let's  pick  out  one  hemisphere  and  concentrate  on 
that." 

All  right,  but  which  one  ?  The  hemisphere  with 
95  percent  of  the  free  world's  population,  98  per- 
cent of  the  free  world's  oil,  99  percent  of  its  steel, 
and  92  percent  of  the  free  world's  industrial  pro- 
duction; or  should  we  base  our  hopes  on  thq 
"Western  Hemisphere"  with  only  one-fifth  of  the 
present  free  world's  people  in  it  ?  Should  we  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  partnership  in  the  hemisphere 
with  practically  all  of  the  free  world's  strategic 
air  bases,  the  strategic  radio  stations,  the  industri- 
ally trained  populations,  the  people  with  an  an- 
cient and  treasured  tradition  in  the  ways  of  democ- 
racy? Or  only  in  the  hemisphere  approximately 
83  percent  of  whose  surface  consists  of  watery 
wastes  and  such  marine  life  as  exists  in  them. 

Or  should  we  base  our  policies  on  a  combination 
of  hemispheres  as  we  do  at  present  ? 

You  may  say  I  have  been  engaged  in  beating  a 
dead  horse.  Hopefully,  I  have  perhaps.  But  it 
is  not  a  completely  dead  horse  because,  as  I  say, 
there  still  are  those  who  are  attacking  the  United 
Nations  and  are  trying  to  isolate  the  United  States 
from  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

But  in  any  event  let  us,  finally,  take  a  look  at  a 
live  horse.  Here  is  a  real  problem.  What  do  we 
do  about  this? 

In  the  current  industrial  age  the  United  States 
uses  each  year  two  and  a  half  billion  tons  of  ma- 
terials of  all  kinds. 

Breaking  that  down  to  the  individual,  each  of 
us  uses,  on  an  average,  18  tons.  This  18  tons  in- 
cludes about  14,800  pounds  of  fuel  for  heat  and 
energy — warming  houses  and  offices,  running  auto- 
mobiles and  diesel  engines,  firing  factory  boilers; 
about  10,000  pounds  of  building  materials — lum- 
ber, stone,  sand,  gravel ;  plus  800  pounds  of  metals 
winnowed  from  5,000  pounds  of  ores.  Each  of 
us  eats  nearly  1,600  pounds  of  food.  This  to- 
gether with  cotton  and  other  fibers  for  clothing, 


pulpwood  for  paper,  and  miscellaneous  prod: 
amounts  to  5,700  pounds  of  agricultural  pro! 
per  individual. 

These  are  the  materials  it  takes  to  meet 
needs  and  wants.    With  less  than  10  percer 
the  free  world's  population  and  8  percent  o:J 
land  area,  we  consume  close  to  half  its  mater 

This  country  does  not  have  all  these  materj 
The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  recently  publisr 
chart  of  the  38  minerals  essential  to  indus 
production.     Of  the  total,  the  United  Stat 
self-sufficient  in  only  nine.    We  go  all  over  J 
free  world  to  find  the  others. 

Some  of  these  materials  we  never  had.  Na  ft 
just  did  not  bestow  them  upon  us.  Others— m 
per,  lead,  and  zinc — we  had  in  the  past  but  \m 
consumed  at  such  a  rate  that  our  original  sto:* 
depleted. 

It  may  come  with  something  of  a  shock  but  <e. 
the  United  States,  are  today  a  "have  not"  na  v 
in  many  of  the  materials  upon  which  our  wa;  «f 
life  is  based.  This  would  be  a  sobering  situa  m 
even  in  times  of  peace.  In  today's  emergenc  it 
presents  a  serious  problem. 

Fortunately  for  us,  and  for  the  world,  ii 
United  States  together  with  the  other  free  a 
tions  does  have  the  materials  necessary  for  a 
common  strength.  What  one  lacks  the  other  : 
But  it  is  a  question  of  sharing  and  of  maintaii  ig 
our  unity. 

So  the  first  objective  of  the  foreign  policy  -A 
the  United  States  today  is  that  our  enemies  s  Jl 
not  divide  the  free  world  community.  We  are  e- 
termined  that  its  potential  strength  shall  be  b  It 
to  its  maximum  reality. 

I  said  "potential"  strength  because  in  many  a  as 
material  wealth  is  still  in  the  ground.  It  is  tr.  -e. 
but  before  it  is  ready  for  use,  certain  prelimir  ry 
steps  must  be  taken.  We  are  working  with  the  a- 
tions  and  peoples  involved  to  hasten  those  st>s. 
Manganese  in  Brazil,  for  instance,  should  be  a\  li- 
able in  a  few  years.  Some  of  it  is  already  con  ig 
to  our  shores.  But  not  enough.  Not  if  we  ar  to 
continue  to  keep  steel,  for  both  defense  and  pe  e- 
time  use,  rolling  from  our  mills.  We  need  to  < v 
tinue  our  supplies  of  manganese  from  India. 

The  Unrealistic  Attitude  of  Economic  Chauvinist 

In  the  present  world  situation,  indeed,  an  I 
creased  flow  of  imports  into  the  United  State  is 
absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to  build  our  stren  Ji 
to  a  point  where  our  enemies  must  relinquish  11 
hope  of  realizing  their  world  ambitions  and  per  it 
the  building  of  a  free  world. 

This  question  of  the  togetherness  of  the  free  ]  I 
pies  has  other  angles  which  must  give  us  all  d- 
cern. 

In  the  last  several  months  there  has  been  a  gr  I 
ing  uneasiness  abroad  about  the  direction  in  wl  h 
our  international  trade  policy  is  moving.    'ie 
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nition  these  people  see  is  this.     Our  foreign  aid 

-  been  reduced.  Our  private  foreign  invest- 
nents  are  but  a  trickle  in  relation  to  the  need.  The 
low  of  dollars,  in  other  words,  from  the  United 
Mates  to  the  other  free  nations  has  been  seriously 
■educed. 

These  peoples,  however,  need  our  dollars.     They 

—and  they  do — earn  some  of  them  by  selling 

their  raw  materials.    They  cannot,  however, 

:i  enough  exclusively  through  these  sales  to  pay 
for  the  jroods  and  materials  they  must  have  from 
us  and  which  we  want  to  sell  to  them. 

They  can  earn  them,  however,  by  selling  us  their 
goods'   They  want  to  make  these  sales.     But  cer- 

•l  segments  of  American  business  unfortunately 

re  resumed  the  old  fight  to  keep  out  foreign 
-.roods. 

'  The  impact  of  this  abroad  is  dangerous,  not  only 
economically  but  psychologically.  We  have  urged 
increased  production  upon  these  people  as  a  way 
out  of  their  economic  and  social  difficulties.  We 
have  talked  increased  production  as  a  weapon  in 
the  fifrht  to  preserve  freedom. 

It  doesn't  make  sense  to  them  for  us  to  talk  in 
this  fashion  and  then,  when  it  comes  to  coopera- 
tive action  on  our  part,  to  drag  our  feet.  Or, 
worse,  to  throw  barriers  in  their  path. 

This  has  not  been  a  unified  attack,  the  attack  in 
this  country  against  a  workable  foreign  economic 
policy.  It  has  consisted  largely  of  a  long  list  of 
minor  actions,  legislative  amendments,  and  the 
like. 

Let  me  be  specific.  There  is,  for  one  thing,  the 
•'cheese  amendment"  to  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  We  have  tried  to  get  that  dropped — but  un- 
successfully. 

We  had  hoped  to  ease  the  flow  of  goods  from 
friendly  countries  by  legislation  simplifying  cus- 
toms procedures.     The  bill  died  in  the  Senate. 

There  was  a  campaign  to  kill  the  International 
Materials  Conference.  It  was  unsuccessful,  but  it 
has  been  harmful  to  us  abroad  for  others  to  see 
the  Conference  hampered  and  attacked  by  Ameri- 
cans. 

There  can  be  no  more  unrealistic  attitude  today 
on  the  part  of  any  American  than  economic  chau- 
vinism. It  needs  very  little  research  to  reveal  the 
desperate  need  on  our  part  of  many  materials 
important  to  defense.  These  materials  are  in 
short  supply  throughout  the  free  world.  If  the 
defense  program  is  to  be  a  success — and  it  must 
be — they  must  be  used  as  efficiently  as  possible.  A 
shipment  of  cobalt  for  example,  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  place,  might  make  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  in  the  jet  aircraft  available  in 
Korea. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  been  beset  by  appli- 
cations for  "protection"  for  this  and  that  industry. 
Investigation  frequently  discloses  that  this  protec- 
tion is  entirely  unnecessary.  But  the  fact  that  the 
request  was  made  confirms  our  friends  abroad  in 


their  suspicion  that  America  is  not  willing  to  do 
its  part  in  this  world-wide  emergency. 

From  their  point  of  view,  the  ultimate  irony  is 
our  outspoken  criticism  of  any  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries  after  they  have  found  they  can- 
not trade  with  us.  The  Communists  made  the 
most  of  this  situation  in  their  recent  trade  confer- 
ence in  Moscow.  That  conference  was  a  phony. 
But  we  Americans — some  of  us — lent  it  reality  by 
our  actions. 

These  questions  we  have  been  discussing  are 
first  of  all,  of  course,  questions  of  patriotism,  but 
more  than  that,  of  common  sense,  for  all  of  us  are 
involved  in  this  struggle.  If  the  free  nations 
should  not  achieve  their  goal — strength — no 
American,  no  matter  how  foolhardy,  could  con- 
template the  future  with  equanimity.  The  Soviets 
are  not  following  a  quartersphere  or  hemisphere 
policy  nor  are  they  concerned  primarily  with 
marine  life. 

You  will  have  noticed,  as  we  have  been  going 
along  in  this  discussion,  that  we  have  been  talking 
about  foreign  policy  in  three  widely  different 
areas :  the  ideological,  the  geopolitical,  and  the 
economic,  to  give  fancy  names  to  the  simple  and 
the  obvious. 

And  I  hope  it  struck  you  that  whichever  path 
you  take  you  come  out  at  the  same  point:  that 
today's  threat  to  civilization  is  a  threat  to  all  men ; 
but  that  with  strength  and  with  enlightened  self- 
interest,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  future  of  the  cause 
we  serve — the  continuing  progress  of  men  who 
"live  strenuously  the  life  of  free  peoples." 


U.S.  Sends  Third  Note  to  Soviets 
on  Austrian  State  Treaty 

The  United  States  on  August  11  through  the 
American  Embassy  at  Moscow  delivered  to  the 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  a  third  note 
on. the  subject  of  an  Austrian  state  treaty.  The 
British  and  French  Embassies  at  Moscow  trans- 
mitted similar  notes.  Following  is  the  text  of  an 
explanatory  press  conference  statement  by  Secre- 
tary Acheson  together  with  the  text  of  the  U.S. 
note: 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

Press  release  635  dated  August  12 

We  have  sent  another  note  to  the  Soviet  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs  reminding  them  that  they 
have  not  replied  to  our  previous  notes  of  March 
13  and  May  9  concerning  the  Austrian  state 
treaty.1 


1  For  texts  of  these  notes,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  24, 
1952,  p.  448  and  ibid.,  May  19, 1952,  p.  778. 
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You  will  recall  that  the  note  of  March  13  pro- 
posed an  abbreviated  treaty  upon  which  we  hoped 
Soviet  agreement  would  be  more  readily  obtained 
than  on  the  old  draft  treaty. 

The  note  of  May  9  reminded  the  Soviets  that  we 
had  received  no  reply.  The  note,  which  was  de- 
livered in  Moscow  on  Monday  of  this  week,  again 
reminds  them  of  the  absence  of  any  reply  and 
expresses  our  hope  that  this  silence  does  not  indi- 
cate a  renunciation  by  the  Soviet  Government  of 
the  commitment  it  made  by  signing  the  Moscow 
declaration  of  November  1,  1943. 

The  British  and  French  representatives  in  Mos- 
cow delivered  similar  notes  on  all  the  occasions 
I  have  mentioned. 

U.S.  Note  of  August  11 

Press  release  638  dated  August  12 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica refers  to  its  note  of  March  13, 1952,  which  con- 
tained proposals  designed  to  permit  the  immediate 
resumption  of  negotiations  with  a  view  to  the  final 
fulfillment  of  the  promise  made  to  Austria  as  long 
ago  as  1943,  that  her  freedom  and  independence 
would  be  restored. 

In  a  further  note  of  May  9,  1952,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  the  fact  that 
an  immediate  and  just  settlement  of  the  Austrian 
problem  would  eliminate  one  cause  of  constant 
tension  in  Europe. 

Having  so  far  received  no  reply  to  these  two 
notes,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  m  the  hope  that  this  silence  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  a  renunciation  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment of  the  commitment  which  it  undertook  by 
signing  the  Moscow  Declaration  of  November  1, 
1943,  once  more  urges  the  Soviet  Government  to 
make  known  its  views  on  the  proposals  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Austrian  problem  contained  in  the 
note  of  March  13,  1952. 


Soviets  Reject  Abbreviated 
Treaty  for  Austria 

Press  release  645  dated  August  15 

The  Soviet  Government,  replying  after  5 
months  and  two  reminders  to  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  French  notes,  has  rejected 
an  abbreviated  treaty  for  Austria  proposed  on 
March  13,  1952,  after  258  meetings  at  which  un- 
successful attempts  were  made  to  secure  Four 
Power  agreement  to  the  Austrian  draft  treaty. 
The  full  text  of  the  Soviet  note  has  not  been 
received  as  yet  in  Washington.  However,  the  pre- 
liminary information  received  indicates  that  what 
the  Soviets  actually  propose  is  yet  another  review 
of  the  entire  Austrian  treaty  question  based  upon 
a  return  to  the  punitive  spirit  of  1945. 


The  Soviet  Government,  according  to  the  si 
mary  of  its  note  received  from  the  U.S.  Embi 
in  Moscow,  is  awaiting  word  from  the  Th 
Western  Powers  of  their  readiness  to  conclude  i 
treaty  on  which  work  has  been  procwdinw  sii 
194G.  6 

The  Three  Western  Powers  have  always  bee* 
ready  to  conclude  an  Austrian  treaty  based  on  th 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Moscow  Declaration  o 
November  1,  1943.    Inasmuch  as  the  Soviet  repij 
sentatives  failed  to  appear  at  a  Four  Power  meet', 
ing  called  in  London  in  January  1952  to  continu 
negotiations  on  the  full  treaty,  the  mystery  of  ove 
18  months  of  Soviet  failure  to  negotiate  remain 
unclarified.    The  last  full  meeting  of  the  treaty- 
deputies  took  place  in  December  1950  at  London. 

As  soon  as  the  full  text  of  the  Soviet  reply  ha: 
been  received  and  studied,  it  will  be  released. 


Secretary  Reviews  Results 

of  1st  ANZUS  Council  Meeting 

Press  conference  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 


Press  release  634  dated  August  12 

I  had  a  very  successful  meeting  with  the  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  Foreign  Ministers  at 
Kaneohe  Bay  in  Hawaii.  We  met  to  organize  the 
Anztjs  Council  created  under  the  security  treaty 
between  our  three  Governments.  I  believe  the 
work  of  the  Council  will  lead  to  even  closer  re- 
lationships with  our  two  good  friends  "down 
under." 

The  Council  will  meet  annually,  while  our  depu- 
ties will  meet  as  often  as  necessary  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  provide  for  continuing  consultation  and 
to  provide  a  focus  where  existing  channels  and 
agencies  may  be  utilized  in  the  implementation 
of  the  treaty.  I  have  designated  Under  Secretary 
David  K.  Bruce  as  the  U.S.  deputy,  and  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  have  designated  their 
Ambassadors  here  to  serve  in  the  same  capacity. 
The  Council  will  have  the  advice  of  appropriate 
military  officers,  and  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Rad- 
ford, Commander-in-Chief,  Pacific  and  Pacific 
Fleet,  will  serve  as  U.S.  military  representative. 
He  will  meet  at  Pearl  Harbor  soon  with  his  oppo- 
site numbers  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  mili- 
tary machinery. 

The  Council  reaffirmed  the  need  for  collective 
security  in  the  Pacific  area  but  concluded  that  it 
was  premature  at  this  early  stage  in  its  formation 
to  attempt  to  widen  its  relationships  with  other 
states  or  regional  organizations. 

During  the  meeting  we  also  took  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  full  and  frank  exchange  of  views  on  the 
world  situation  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Pacific. 
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1  want  to  point  out  again  as  our  communique 
Uphasized  at  the  end  of  the  meeting1  that  we 
[either  reached  any  decisions  nor  undertook  any 
bommitments  regarding  matters  of  direct  con- 
ern  to  our  friends  in  the  Pacific  or  elsewhere. 

Le  you  know,  the  United  States  has  a  mutual- 
lefense  t  reaty  with  our  sister  Republic,  the  Philip- 
pics. In  addition,  under  our  treaty  with  Japan, 
ve  have  American  forces  stationed  in  that 
•ountrv. 

These  treaties  are  all  part  of  our  continuing 
•tforts  to  strengthen  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Pacific.  The  United  States  has  a  deep  and  con- 
inuing  interest  in  the  peace  and  security  of  all 
he  free  nations  of  the  Pacific  area.  We  hope  to 
•ontinue  to  work  with  them  as  they  may  desire 
o  work  with  each  other  and  with  us  to  the 
>nd  that  all  of  the  nations  of  the  Pacific  may  live 
n  freedom. 


Secretary  Acheson  Comments 
}n  Hvasta  Case 

Press  release  636  dated  August  12 

Secretary  Acheson  at  his  news  conference  on 
August  12  made  the  following  extemporaneous 
reply  when  asked  xohether  there  ivas  anything  to 
iddto  the  story  of  John  Hvasta 's  escape  from  a 
Czechoslovak  jail: 

I  think  you  know  all  the  facts  that  we  know.2 
think  this  points  up  again  the  outrageous  conse- 
quences that  flow  from  the  refusal  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  other  satellite  countries  to  perform 
their  treaty  duties,  which  is  to  allow  our  consuls 
to  see  our  citizens  who  are  in  custody.  They  have 
refused  us  permission  to  see  this  man.  Now  they 
tell  us  he  escaped  last  January.  Maybe  he  did  and 
maybe  he  did  not.  We  have  no  information  that 
confirms  or  contradicts  that.  But  if  we  had  been 
accorded  the  right  which  every  civilized  country 
accords  to  other  countries  to  visit  their  people  who 
are  in  custody,  we  would  know  about  this.  Now 
we  just  have  to  rely  on  people  who  are  not  too 
reliable. 


Letter  of  Credence 

Bolivia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Bolivia, 
Victor  Andrade,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  August  11,  1952.  For  the  text  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
630  of  August  11. 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  18,  1952,  p.  244. 

'  For  a  previous  statement  regarding  Mr.  Hvasta,  see 
Bulletin  of  Aug.  18,  1952,  p.  262. 

August  25,   1952 


Inauguration  of  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

Press  release  632  dated  August  11 

The  inauguration  yesterday  in  Luxembourg  of 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  by  its 
High  Authority  was  an  important  event  in  the 
history  of  Europe.  On  this  occasion  the  peoples 
of  six  European  nations  began  to  exercise  a 
part  of  their  sovereignty  through  a  common 
supranational  authority.  Henceforth,  Belgium, 
France,  the  Federal  Kepublic  of  Germany,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands,  will,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  treaty  ratified  by  their  national 
Parliaments,  pursue  common  objectives  in  all  coal 
and  steel  matters  through  the  common  institutions 
of  the  Community. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  give 
the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  the  strong  sup- 
port that  its  importance  to  the  political  and 
economic  unification  of  Europe  warrants.  As  ap- 
propriate under  the  treaty,  the  United  States  will 
now  deal  with  the  Community  on  coal  and  steel 
matters. 

The  six  nation  Coal  and  Steel  Community  rep- 
resents the  first  major  step  toward  unification  in 
Europe.  I  am  confident  that  in  the  near  future 
we  will  see  these  nations  take  additional  strides 
in  this  direction — ratification  of  the  treaty  insti- 
tuting the  European  Defense  Community  and  ac- 
tion to  develop  a  supranational  European  political 
authority. 

All  Americans  will  join  me  in  welcoming  this 
new  institution  and  in  expressing  the  expectation 
that  it  will  develop  as  its  founders  intended ;  and 
that  it  will  realize  the  hopes  that  so  many  have 
placed  in  it. 


Final  Report  of  Anglo-American 
Council  on  Productivity 

The  Anglo-American  Council  on  Productivity 
on  August  10  released  its  final  report  on  what  it 
terms  "an  entirely  new  form  of  international  pub- 
lic relations  and  adult  education." 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Anglo-American 
Council — a  nongovernmental  organization  repre- 
senting labor  and  business  interests  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic — 911  British  industrialists,  techni- 
cians, and  workers  in  the  past  4  years  have  visited 
nearly  2,000  American  plants  and  other  places  of 
business  in  search  of  the  means  of  reaching  greater 
productivity  in  the  industries  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  Council  was  conceived  in  1948  by  Sir  Staf- 
ford Cripps,  then  British  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  Paul  Hoffman,  Administrator  of  the 
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Economic  Cooperation  Administration  (Eca). 
Divided  into  U.S.  and  U.K.  sections,  the  Council 
was  headed  up  on  the  U.S.  side  by  Philip  D.  Reed 
of  General  Electric  Company  and  Victor  Reuther 
of  the  CIO,  and  on  the  U.K.  side  by  such  British 
leaders  as  Sir  Greville  Maginess  (past  president 
of  the  British  Employers'  Confederation),  Lincoln 
Evans  (General  Secretary  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Trades  Confederation— a  union),  and  Sir  Archi- 
bald Forbes  (President  of  the  Federation  of  Brit- 
ish Industries). 

Financed  through  Eca  (and  later  Mutual 
Security  Agency  (Msa)  )  funds,  plus  grants  from 
the  United  Kingdom's  sterling  Marshall  Plan 
counterpart  fund  and  contributions  from  British 
industries,  the  Anglo-American  Council's  program 
of  dispatching  specialized  teams  to  the  United 
States  for  intensified  studies  of  the  U.S.  industrial 
scene  proved  a  pattern  upon  which  the  system  of 
team  studies  for  all  Marshall  Plan  countries  could 
be  based. 

Most  of  the  66  study  teams  which  came  to  the 
United  States  under  Anglo-American  Council 
sponsorship  have  now  published  the  reports  on 
what  they  observed  in  those  visits  and  how  they 
believe  the  United  Kingdom  can  benefit  by  them. 
As  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  these  reports  the 
Council  cites  the  more  than  half  a  million  copies 
which  have  been  printed  and  distributed  to  date. 
Demand  for  most  of  the  reports  continues. 

The  reports,  the  Council  states,  "have  been  the 
means  of  stimulating  firms  to  re-examine  all  the 
factors  which  improve  productivity  and  effi- 
ciency—from the  methods  of  training,  organiza- 
tion, and  control  to  the  important  function  of 
packaging." 

The  influence  of  the  reports  has  not  been  con- 
ned to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Council  noted. 
Other  Western  European  countries,  notably 
France  and  Germany,  have  shown  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  the  findings  and  have  published  transla- 
tions of  the  reports.  At  least  one  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Japanese.  Many  extracts  and  sum- 
maries have  appeared  in  the  foreign  technical 
press.  The  reports  have  also  been  read  with  wide 
interest  in  the  United  States." 

While  the  Anglo-American  Council  formally 
went  out  of  existence  on  June  30  of  this  year  (it 
was  set  up  to  operate  only  during  the  original  life- 
span of  the  Marshall  Plan)  much  of  the  work  will 
be  continued.  A  British  Productivity  Council  is 
being  formed  with  industrial  and  labor  backing, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  book  to 
be  published  which  will  include  the  chief  factors 
affecting  productivity.  The  U.S.  section  also  has 
under  consideration  the  formation  of  a  group  to 
foster  continuance  of  interchanging  productivity 
knowledge. 

In  its  final  report  on  its  own  activities,  the  Coun- 
cil stated : 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  most  important  benefits  of 
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the  Council's  work  lies  in  the  improvement  of  the  HimJ 
of  opinion  about  productivity.  The  teams  which  wr  i 
the  reports  found  a  different  attitude  of  mind  in  the  L 
from  that  prevailing  in  many  quarter*  of  the  D  K  N 
hundred  and  eleven  individuals  comprising  66 
experienced  this  for  themselv.-s.  Each  of  these  men  1 
women  has  both  industrial  and  soda]  contacts  Throui 
these  contacts  they  are  spreading  over  widening  circlet 
new  attitude  to  the  importance  of  increasing  prod  net  lvl, 

As  a  result,  also,  of  the  considerable  attentil 
paid  to  the  program  by  the  British  Press  (mcj 
than  12,000  press  clippings  received  in  the  Loud' 
office)  and  by  the  British  Broadcasting  CompanJ 
"there  is  now  an  increased  public  awareness  1 
productivity"  in  Britain,  the  Council  report  noW 
The  report  states  further  that: 

The  program  of  team  visits  has  made  a  valuable  ccj 
tributlon  to  increasing  international  understandiiJ 
Thousands  of  American  and  British  people  have  had  t  ■ 
experience  of  meeting,  understanding  more  clearly  eai 
others'  problems  and  way  of  life,  and  reporting  the'ir  oU 
personal  observations  and  conclusions  to  their  neighbo* 
and  fellow-workers.  The  Council  believes  that  this  e' 
perience  in  international,  industrial  and  human  relatio 
will  result  in  tangible  and  intangible  benefits  for  years  ' 
come. 

The  Council  reported  that  while  no  facts  wed 
available  upon  which  to  record  statistically  the  e' 
feet  of  the  program  upon  British  production  pt- 
man  hour,  official  figures  show  that  "between  tl' 
years  1948  and  1951  industrial  productivity  in  tl' 
United  Kingdom  increased  substantially." 

Examples  cited  of  this  increase  include  the  U.I 
Steel  Founding  industry,  whose  Productivit 
Team's  visit  to  the  United  States  "has  had  marke 
effect."  An  increase  of  15  percent  in  over-all  pre 
ductivity  in  the  industry  is  estimated  while  "i. 
some  foundries  there  have  been  increases  of  a 
much  as  30  percent." 

The  specialized  team  on  the  subject  of  material 
handling  has  made  a  report  which  has  prove, 
"one  of  the  'best  sellers'  of  the  series"  and  nearl 
every  team  report  has  had  a  section  on  this  subject 
More  important  even  than  the  interest  raised  ii 
more  and  better  materials  handling  equipment 
the  Council  feels,  "has  been  the  closer  attentioi 
now  given  throughout  (British)  industry  to  th. 
fundamental  problems  of  handling  materials  an< 
to  layout." 

"The  results  that  have  accrued  are  often  quit* 
remarkable  in  individual  companies,"  the  Counci 
states.  "By  changes  in  layout  and  improvemen 
in  handling,  some  companies  have  reported  in 
creases  in  output  ranging  up  to  30  percent  withou' 
any  additional  labor  force." 

The  entire  program  carried  out  under  Anglo- 
American  Council  sponsorship  to  date  is  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  $2,364,500  at  current  rates  of 
exchange.  Of  this  the  dollar  costs,  $1,467,500 
were  provided  by  Eca  and  Msa.  Of  the  total  of 
320,400  pounds  (equivalent  to  $897,000)  provided 
by  the  U.K.  section,  the  equivalent  of  $453,00C 
was  in  the  form  of  grants  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment from  the  counterpart  funds  acquired  as  a 
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teult  of  Marshall  Plan  aid.    British  industrial 
lid  union  organizations  and  U.K.  industries  send- 
jig  teams  to  the  United  States  made  direct  con- 
iibutions  of  the  balance, 
i  The  costs  to  U.K.  industries  are  in  addition  to 

oney  spent  on  continuing  the  salaries  and  wages 
E  team  members  during  their  absence  and  addi- 
onal  funds  supplied  team  members  in  many  cases 
i  supplement  allowances  from  Eca/Msa  while  in 
'merica. 

The  American  cost  figures  on  the  other  hand, 
ke  Council  noted,  "take  no  account  of  the  con- 
ditions in  time  made  by  representatives  of 

meriain  industry  and  labor  unions  in  showing 
le  team  members  techniques  and  methods  of 
rocedure,  and  the  hospitality  which  nearly  all 
lie  firms  and  labor  unions  provided." 

Expressing  the  confidence  of  the  Council  that 
ke  "many  man  hours  and  much  money"  devoted 
i  this  joint  effort  has  been  justified,  the  Council 
•port  states: 

Only  through  increasing  productivity  can  we  maintain 
id  expand  the  benefits  of  our  way  of  life.  Our  philos- 
ihy  about  its  attainment  may  differ  in  some  respects. 
>t  we  all  agree  upon  the  essential  importance  of  the 
sk.  Our  objective  must  be  to  raise  the  standards  of 
.ing  not  only  of  our  own  peoples  but  of  the  other  nations 
i  the  world  as  well.  This  can  be  achieved  by  higher  pro- 
lctivity,  the  benefits  of  which  will  be  shared  by  the 
•nsumers  in  lower  prices,  by  the  workers  in  increased 
'numeration,  and  by  the  shareholders  in  a  greater  reward 
r  risks  successfully  taken. 


ISA  Concludes  Guaranty 
greement  With  Yugoslavia 

Under  an  agreement  announced  on  August  18 
f  the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia,  the  Mutual 
ecurity  Agency  (Msa)  is  now  ready  to  offer 
irrency  convertibility  guaranties  covering  new 
rivate  American  credits  for  Yugoslav  investment 
rojects. 

The  agreement  between  the  two  Governments, 
included  in  an  exchange  of  notes,  makes  Yugo- 
avia  the  15th  country  in  which  convertibility 
aaranties  are  available  from  Msa. 

This  means  that  an  American  businessman  or 
rm  financing  an  investment  in  Yugoslavia  may 
3tain  from  Msa  a  contract  insuring  the  creditor 
mt  local  currency  repayments  of  such  credits  can 
3  converted  into  dollars. 

It  should  be  noted  that  investments  involving 
.vnership  of  industrial  enterprises  are  not  pos- 
ble  in  Yugoslavia  under  that  country's  national- 
ation  laws. 

However,  Yugoslav  authorities  have  indicated 
lat  private  investments  in  Yugoslavia  could  take 
her  forms,  such  as  providing  machinery  or  equip- 
lent,  services,  techniques  or  processes  to  Yugo- 
av  enterprises  with  payment  either  in  the  form 
f  goods  produced  by  such  enterprises  or  in  dinars, 
ie  Yugoslav  currency. 


If  the  payments  were  in  dinars,  the  Yugoslav 
Government  would  undertake  to  convert  the  funds 
into  dollars.  Msa  would  guarantee  this  conver- 
sion in  case  unforeseen  circumstances  should  pre- 
vent the  currency  exchange. 

There  is  further  the  possibility  of  making  some 
use  of  Msa's  authority  to  provide  guaranty  pro- 
tection against  expropriatory  actions  of  foreign 
governments  with  respect  to  American  investment 
credits.  Msa  is  prepared  to  discuss  the  possible 
application  of  guaranties  of  this  type  to  invest- 
ments which  may  be  acceptable  in  Yugoslavia. 

It  is  understood  that  Yugoslavia  would  be  most 
interested  in  investments  in  such  industries  as  min- 
ing, cement  manufacturing,  power  development, 
and  various  export  industries  which  Yugoslavia 
wants  to  expand.  Such  expansion  would  con- 
tribute to  the  common  defensive  strength  against 
aggression  and  to  the  strengthening  of  peace. 

Officials  of  the  Yugoslav  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton said  that  they  will  welcome  discussions  with 
American  businessmen  or  company  representatives 
interested  in  investment  opportunities  in  Yugo- 
slavia. They  stated  that  even  before  the  exchange 
of  notes  between  the  United  States  and  Yugoslav 
Governments,  there  had  been  serious  interest  on 
the  part  of  several  American  firms  in  investments 
of  this  kind. 

Under  guaranty  legislation  and  the  agreement, 
the  investor  must  secure  approval  of  the  proposed 
investment  from  the  Yugoslav  Government,  as 
well  as  from  Msa,  before  Msa  can  issue  a  guaranty. 

The  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States 
and  Yugoslavia  defines  the  treatment  to  be  ac- 
corded by  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  to  cur- 
rency or  claims  which  the  U.S.  Government  might 
acquire  if  Msa  guaranties  should  be  invoked.  In 
the  case  of  convertibility  guaranties,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment would  acquire  the  investor's  dinars, 
should  they  be  blocked.  This  currency  would  then 
be  available  for  administrative  expenses  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  Yugoslavia. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  claims  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the 
guaranty  would  be  negotiated  on  the  diplomatic 
level  rather  than  through  the  Yugoslav  courts. 
If  no  settlement  were  reached  through  diplomatic 
channels,  the  next  step  under  the  agreement  would 
be  arbitration  of  the  claims  by  a  person  selected  by 
mutual  agreement,  or,  failing  that,  by  an  arbitra- 
tor selected  by  the  President  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

Only  new  investment,  including  additions  to 
existing  investments,  may  be  covered  by  Msa 
industrial  guaranty  contracts. 

Under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952,  Msa 
may  extend  its  guaranty  program  to  investments 
in  any  country  participating  in  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Program,  of  which  the  Point  Four  Program 
is  a  part. 
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A  Review  of  ECOSOC's  14th  Session 


by  Isador  Lubin 


The  most  urgent  economic  task  of  our  time  is 
the  job  of  increasing  the  rate  of  progress  against 
hunger  and  disease,  against  low  living  standards 
and  underemployment. 

Year  by  year,  each  session  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  will  vary  in  the  extent  to  which  it 
moves  toward  these  objectives.  The  fourteenth 
session,  held  May  20  to  August  1,  was  not  the  most 
successful.  It  was  nevertheless  a  session  which 
adopted  new  programs  and  spurred  the  older  ones 
so  that  important  progress  was  achieved.  For 
example : 

1.  As  a  result  of  Council  action,  a  unit  will  be 
established  in  the  Secretariat  to  promote  inter- 
national action  for  the  more  effective  use  of 
water  resources  and  the  utilization  of  arid  lands. 
This  work  will  include  the  promotion  of  basic 
water  resource  data,  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion among  countries,  and  reports  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  international  organizations  and  na- 
tional governments.  The  subject  will  be  kept 
under  continuous  surveillance  by  the  Council. 

2.  Utilizing  the  resources  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  specialized  agencies,  a  new  attack 
is  being  made  upon  methods  of  increasing  pro- 
ductivity.    This  is   essentially   a   "bootstrap" 

Editor's  Note  :  The  following  statements  and  addresses 
made  by  Mr.  Lubin  in  the  course  of  this  session  of  Ecosoc 
may  be  found  printed  in  the  Bulletin:  "The  World's 
Awakening  Peoples  and  Their  Demand  for  Human  Better- 
ment," June  16,  1952,  p.  934;  "A  Review  of  World  Eco- 
nomic Events  and  Defense  Adjustment  Problems,"  June 
23,  1952,  p.  989 ;  "Answers  to  Soviet  Distortions  and  Mis- 
representations of  U.S.  Economy,"  June  30,  1952,  p.  1032 ; 
"U.S.  Position  on  Proposed  International  Development 
Fund,"  July  14,  1952,  p.  73 ;  "Planning  for  the  Relief  of 
Famine  Emergencies,"  July  21,  1952,  p.  Ill;  "Relation 
Between  Domestic  and  International  Economic  Security," 
August  4, 1952,  p.  187.  Also  included  in  the  Bulletin  are 
statements  made  before  the  Council  by  Walter  M.  Kotsch- 
nig,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative:  "Soviet  Propaganda, 
Not  U.S.  Press,  is  Threat  to  World  Peace,"  July  21,  1952, 
p.  109;  "Human  Welfare:  A  Practical  Objective,"  July 
28,  1952,  p.  142. 
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operation— using  the  tools  and  the  resoun 
already  available  in  a  country  in  a  more  effici I 
and  productive  manner.  It  is  one  of  the  m  n 
hopes  for  progress  in  the  underdeveloped  coi- 
tries. 

3.  The  World  Bank  has  been  asked  to  expl  e 
in  greater  detail  the  feasibility  of  an  inter,- 
tional  finance  corporation  designed  to  stimu]« 
the  flow  of  private  capital  into  business  enl  •- 
prises  in  underdeveloped  areas.  While 
studies  thus  far  do  not  allow  hard-and-fast  c  - 
elusions,  the  proposal  of  the  Bank  holds  fo  \ 
possibilities  of  great  interest. 

4.  First  steps  were  taken  to  call  an  inter  - 
tional  conference  of  experts  on  population  i 
1954.  The  problems  stemming  from  the  ra  i 
increase  in  world  population  are  in  need  of  e 
most  painstaking  study. 

_  5.  The  administrative  structure  of  the  te  • 
nical  assistance  program  has  been  moderni;! 
with  the  appointment  of  David  Owen  as  fi  - 
time  chairman  of  the  Technical  Assistais 
Board.  Further,  the  entire  program  of  techni  1 
assistance  has  been  surveyed  in  the  most  care  1 
manner.  The  U.N.  program  is  growing  in  S3 
and  competence  and  in  its  usefulness  to  und  - 
developed  countries.  Its  program  for  1953  s 
based  on  a  contributions  goal  of  $25,000,0. 
As  reports  on  the  operation  of  this  progni 
accumulate,  I  am  convinced  that  popidar  und - 
standing  of  its  merits  will  increase  and  that 
will  be  utilized  on  an  ever-broadening  scale 

6.  Stand-by  machinery  is  being  created  > 
fight  famine.    The  Food  and  Agriculture  (• 
ganization  (Fao)  is  established  as  the  warnir 
agency,  working  on  methods  of  detecting 
advance  the  probability  of  acute  food  shortag 
Governments  are  asked  to  take  the  preparato 
steps  of  designating  the  appropriate  ministr 
to  cope  with  a  national  famine  disaster,  el 
couraging  national  voluntary  relief  organis 
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tions,  and  planning  transport  and  distribution 
systems.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  is  asked  to  coordinate  the  plans  and 
operations  of  intergovernmental  organizations, 
governments,  and  voluntary  agencies. 

orld  Economic  and  Social  Situations 

These  and  other  actions  are  solid  bricks  in  the 
Mid  economic  structure  we  are  seeking  to  build 
aether. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  development  prob- 
m.  the  Council's  annual  survey  and  debate  of  the 
orld  economic  situation  was  productive  and  use- 
il.  Until  the  Secretariat's  report  was  issued, 
^understandings  were  widespread  as  to  the  ef- 
ct  of  the  rearmament  program  on  economic 
■velopment  and  on  standards  of  living.  Com- 
unist  propaganda  has  tried  to  distort  those  mis- 
iderstandings  even  further. 
Now,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  U.N.  report  and 
ie  Council's  debate,  it  is  clear  to  all  that  materials 
»r  economic  development  have  gone  forward  to 
iderdeveloped  countries  in  increasing — not  de- 
easing — quantities,  and  that  standards  of  living 
ive  been  maintained. 

The  Council  continued  its  watchfulness  over  the 
"issibility  of  economic  recessions  in  conformity 
ith  its  continuing  objective  of  maintaining  full 
nployment. 

In  the  field  of  social  affairs,  the  Council  had 
'fore  it  for  the  first  time  a  comprehensive  report 
i  the  world  social  situation.  This  is  one  of  the 
ost  important  documents  of  recent  years,  describ- 
ig  conditions  and  trends  affecting  the  way  people 
ve  everywhere. 

This  report  is  significant  in  two  main  respects. 
irst,  it  presents  to  the  world  in  a  single  picture 
ie  grim  life  among  most  of  the  world  population : 

— Population  is  growing  at  a  rate  that  brings 
to  being  each  year  the  equivalent  of  a  new  nation 
ie  size  of  Spain. 

— Half  the  world's  people  live  in  Asia,  but  they 
■ceive  only  11  percent  of  world  income;  North 
merica,  on  the  other  hand,  with  but  10  percent 
"'  the  population,  has  nearly  45  percent  of  world 
come.  In  this  diversity  lies  great  danger. 
— Food  production  per  person  in  the  world  is 
ill  less  than  it  was  before  the  war. 

Second,  the  report  marks  a  turning-point  in 
iman  affairs  among  these  people — the  end  of 
italistic  acceptance  of  their  poverty,  disease,  and 
Tiorance,  and  the  rise  of  an  insistent  demand  for 
lprovement. 

This  rennaissance,  in  turn,  places  before  the 
?ople  of  these  countries  a  critical  decision.  As 
'alter  M.  Kotschnig,  U.S.  Deputy  Representative 
i  the  Council,  pointed  out  in  debate  on  the  report, 
their  efforts  toward  improvement,  they  have 
ie  choice  of  the  way  of  the  free,  which  we  believe 


leads  to  the  greatest  benefits,  and  the  way  of  the 
unfree,  of  the  oppressed. 

It  is  apparent  now  from  the  Social  Report  and 
from  our  discussions  of  it  that  not  only  the  United 
Nations  but  individual  countries  will  be  better  able 
to  isolate  the  most  urgent  problems  they  must 
attack.  People  the  world  over  will  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problems  they  must  cope 
with. 


Progress  in  Specific  Social  Fields 

Progress  also  is  being  made  in  specific  social 
fields.  A  conference  is  to  be  called  to  draft  and 
adopt  a  protocol  on  the  limitation  of  the  produc- 
tion of  opium.  A  resolution  asks  the  General 
Assembly  to  open  for  signature  a  convention  on 
the  political  rights  of  women.  Through  a  rap- 
porteur, the  Council  will  keep  in  touch  with  world 
developments  in  the  field  of  freedom  of  informa- 
tion. The  latter  arrangement  is  on  a  one-year- 
trial  basis. 

Discussion  of  the  affairs  of  Unicef  showed  con- 
tinued general  support  of  the  world-wide  work  of 
this  organization.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites continue  their  earnest  nonparticipation  in 
this  humanitarian  program. 

The  Council,  in  addition,  has  reviewed  the  pro- 
grams of  the  specialized  agencies  and  has  found 
that  their  work  is  being  carried  on  satisfactorily 
and  in  coordinated  fashion.  Much  important 
work  was  done  on  the  matter  of  priorities — to  see 
that  first  things  come  first  in  programs  of  these 
agencies. 

Soviet  strategy  in  this  session  of  the  Council  has 
been  directed  along  three  principal  lines : 

1.  To  undermine  world  confidence  in  the  eco- 
nomic strength  and  stability  of  the  United 
States; 

c2.  To  broadcast  the  impression  that  American 
standards  of  living — in  fact  the  living  standards 
of  all  the  free  countries — have  been  falling  pre- 
cipitately. 

3.  A  line  which  appears  to  be  taking  on  in- 
creased importance  in  the  Soviet  propaganda 
picture,  attributing  to  modern  America  the 
views  of  the  18th  century  British  economist 
Malthus,  that  population  is  increasing  faster 
than  the  world  can  feed  it.  The  United  States, 
it  is  claimed,  therefore  advocates  the  mass  ex- 
termination of  large  populations  in  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Africa.  This  attack  seems  to 
have  risen  in  vehemence  since  the  outlandish 
charges  of  germ  warfare  in  North  Korea  and 
Communist  China  were  first  propagated. 

Answers  and  denials  of  these  preposterous  at- 
tacks must  be  reiterated  time  and  again — and  re- 
inforced by  facts  and  programs  of  action.  The 
facts  are  that  the  American  economy  is  stable  and 
strong  (the  figures  behind  this  story  have  been 
given  to  the  Council) .    The  facts  are  that  stand- 
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ards  of  living  in  the  non-Communist  world,  by 
and  large,  are  rising  and  can  rise  further.  The 
facts  are  that  no  country  in  the  world  has  devoted 
a  larger  share  of  its  resources  and  energies,  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy,  to  the  alleviation  of  the 
suffering  and  underprivileged  in  all  parts  of  the 


globe  than  the  United  States.  The  facts  a- 
clusively  disprove  the  oft-repeated  Commurt 
charges. 

•  Mr.  Lubin,  author  of  the  above  article,  it  j 
U.S.  representative  on  the  UJV.  Economic  c\ 
Social  Council. 


U.  S.,  U.  K.,  and  France  Propose  Plan  To  Limit  Arms  by  Type  and  Quantity 


Statement  by  Benjamin  V.  Cohen 1 


On  May  28,  1952,  the  United  States  joined  with 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  submitting  a 
tripartite  working  paper,2  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed that  effort  should  be  directed  toward  fixing 
ceilings  for  the  armed  forces  of  all  states  as  one 
important  item  in  a  comprehensive  disarmament 
program.  It  was  suggested  that  the  ceilings  for 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China 
should  not  exceed  1,000,000  or  1,500,000  and  those 
for  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  should  not 
exceed  700,000  or  800,000.  It  was  suggested  that 
if  tentative  ceilings  could  first  be  agreed  upon  for 
the  Five  Great  Powers,  then,  having  regard  to  the 
ceilings  fixed  for  the  Five  Great  Powers,  com- 
parable ceilings  could  be  agreed  upon  for  all  other 
states  having  substantial  military  forces.  It  was 
suggested  that  such  ceilings  should  be  fixed  with 
a  view  to  avoiding  a  disequilibrium  dangerous  to 
international  peace  and  security  in  any  area  of  the 
world,  thus  reducing  the  danger  of  war  and  fear 
of  aggression.  It  was  further  suggested  that  ten- 
tative agreement  on  such  ceilings  should  greatly 
simplify  and  facilitate  the  task  of  limiting  and 
restricting  armaments  to  those  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  support  the  permitted  armed  forces. 

The  sponsors  of  the  tripartite  working  paper 
attached  great  importance  to  this  paper  and  hoped 
that  it  might  be  an  opening  wedge  to  serious  dis- 
cussion and  substantial  progress  in  the  field  of 
disarmament.  We  were  disappointed  when  the 
Soviet  Union  indicated  its  unwillingness  to  give 


1  Made  in  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission  on  Aug.  11 
and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N. 
on  the  same  date.  Ambassador  Cohen  is  deputy  U.S. 
representative  in  the  Disarmament  Commission. 

2  Buijletin  of  June  9, 1952,  p.  910. 
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consideration  to  our  proposals  even  as  a  basis 
discussion.  The  Soviet  representative  explaii 
to  us  that  the  Soviet  Union  regarded  the  ti, 
partite  paper  as  fatally  deficient  because,  in 
opinion,  it  did  not  deal  with  the  distribution 
the  armed  forces  among  the  land,  sea,  and 
services  and  did  not  limit  or  restrict  the  an 
ments  which  might  be  available  to  support 
mitted  armed  forces. 

As  representative  of  the  United  States,  on  Jv 
10,  in  replying  to  the  statement  of  the  Soviet  re 
resentative  on  the  same  date  directed  against 
tripartite  statement,  I  stated : 3 

Our  position,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  clear  .  .  . 

In  the  first  place,  the  ceilings  on  the  armed  for 
which  we  propose  are  only  one  element  of  a  comprehec 
disarmament  program. 

In  the  second  place,  the  ceilings  which  we  propose 
tend  to  all  armed  forces,  including  air,  sea,  under-! 
land,  and  all  other  forces  which  are  employed  to  pro 
armaments  of  any  kind  or  nature,  indeed,  more  clea 
than  does  the  Soviet  proposal  regarding  a  third  reduc 
in  the  armed  forces. 

In  the  third  place,  the  ceilings  which  we  propose 
not  intended  to  exclude  or  divert  attention  from  ot 
essential  components  of  a  comprehensive  disarmafl 
program,  which  must  as  a  minimum  include: 

(a)  The  reduction  of  armaments  to  types  and  qua 
tities   necessary   and  appropriate  to  support  permit 
armed  forces  and  the  exclusion  and  elimination  of 
other  weapons  and  armaments. 

(b)  In  particular  it  should  cover  the  elimination 
atomic  weapons  and  the  control  of  atomic  energy  to 
sure  its  use  for  peaceful  purposes  only  and  the  elir 
tion  of  all  major  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  destructio 
including  bacteriological. 

(c)  It  should  include  adequate  and  effective  safegua 
to  insure  the  observance  of  the  agreements  and  the 
tection  of  the  complying  states  from  the  hazards  of  vio 
tions  and  evasions. 


1  Ibid.,  June  30, 1952,  p.  1030. 
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Today  the  U.S.  delegation  joins  with  the  dele- 
tions of  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  in 
esenting  a  supplement  to  our  tripartite  working 
per.  Tins  supplement  makes  clear  that  we  pro- 
m  not  only  to  fix  numerical  ceilings  on  all  armed 
roes  but  to  limit  armaments  in  types  and  quan- 
ta to  those  necessary  and  appropriate  to  sup- 
•rt  permitted  armed  forces  and  also  to  prevent 
idue  concentration  of  the  permitted  armed 
rces  in  any  particular  category  or  categories  of 
[•vice  in  any  manner  which  might  prejudice  a 
lanced  reduction.  This  supplement  makes  clear 
at  procedures  must  be  worked  out  to  facilitate 
e  development  of  mutually  agreed  programs 
>t  only  fixing  numerical  ceilings  on  all  armed 
rces  but  determining  their  distribution  within 
ited  categories,  limiting  in  types  and  quantities 
e  armaments  to  be  allowed  in  support  of  per- 
itted  armed  forces,  and  bringing  all  essential 
mponents  of  the  programs  into  balanced  rela- 
mship.  For  purposes  of  discussion,  the  supple- 
?nt  suggests  a  procedure  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
cilitate  the  working  out  of  such  mutually  agreed 
ograms  to  be  comprehended  within  the  treaty 
treaties  referred  to  in  the  General  Assembly 
solution  of  January  11,  1952.4 
We  recognize  that  the  needs  and  responsibilities 
state?  are  different.  Some  states  with  overseas 
sponsibilities  need  more  naval  forces,  others  do 
>t.  Some  states  may  require  certain  types  of 
rces  and  armaments  for  their  defense  and  other 
ates  may  have  different  needs  and  requirements, 
jnsiderable  flexibility  in  negotiation  will  be  nec- 
mry  to  obtain  concrete  and  satisfactory  results, 
he  important  thing  is  to  obtain  the  greatest 
•acticable  reduction  in  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ents  in  order  to  reduce  the  danger  and  fear  of 
ar,  bearing  in  mind  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
ly  serious  imbalance  or  disequilibrium  of  power 
mgerous  to  international  peace  and  security  in 
ly  part  of  the  world. 

If  our  proposals  for  fixing  numerical  limitations 
I  all  armed  forces  are  accepted  and  the  powers 
"incipally  concerned  are  prepared  to  undertake 
good  faith  serious  negotiations  looking  toward 
ieir  implementation,  the  procedure  we  are  sug- 
'sting  is  as  follows: 


ve  Power  Conference  Proposed 

Arrangements  might  be  made  for  a  conference 
!  the  Five  Great  Powers  which  are  permanent 
embers  of  the  Security  Council  with  a  view  to 
aching  tentative  agreement  among  themselves 
f  negotiation  on : 

(a)  the  distribution  by  principal  categories  of 
ie  armed  forces  that  they  would  consider  neces- 
ry  and  appropriate  to  maintain  within  the 
^reed  numerical  ceilings  proposed  for  their  armed 
•rces ; 


1  Ibid.,  Mar.  31,  1952,  p.  507. 
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(b)  the  types  and  quantities  of  armaments 
which  they  would  consider  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  support  permitted  armed  forces  within 
the  proposed  numerical  ceilings; 

(c)  the  elimination  of  all  armed  forces  and 
armaments  other  than  those  expressly  permitted, 
it  being  understood  that  all  major  weapons  adapt- 
able to  mass  destruction  should  be  eliminated  and 
atomic  energy  should  be  placed  under  effective 
international  control  to  insure  its  use  for  peaceful 
purposes  only. 

Necessarily  these  agreements  would  be  tenta- 
tive because  they  would  have  to  be  reviewed  in 
light  of  similar  agreements  which  would  have 
to  be  reached  with  other  states.  Necessarily,  the 
kind  of  limitations  which  one  state  may  be  will- 
ing to  accept  on  its  armed  forces  and  armaments 
would  depend  upon  the  kind  of  limitations  other 
states  would  be  willing  to  accept.  It  would  be  our 
hope  that  allowing  scope  for  negotiation  would 
make  possible  greater  progress  toward  disarma- 
ment than  might  be  possible  by  exclusive  reliance 
on  abstract  formulae. 


Importance  of  Timing  and  Coordination 

When  the  Five  Great  Powers  succeed  in  reach- 
ing tentative  agreement  among  themselves  on  the 
size  and  distribution  of  their  armed  forces  and 
the  kind  and  quantities  of  their  armaments,  it  is 
proposed  that  regional  conferences  should  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion as  provided  in  paragraph  6  (b)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution.  It  is  proposed  that 
these  regional  conferences  be  attended  by  all  gov- 
ernments and  authorities  having  substantial  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  respective  regions.  In  light  of 
the  tentative  agreement  reached  \$  the  Five  Great 
Powers,  the  regional  conferences  would  endeavor 
to  reach  similar  tentative  agreement  on : 

(a)  the  over-all  numerical  ceilings  for  the 
armed  forces  of  all  governments  and  authorities 
in  the  region ; 

(b)  the  distribution  of  permitted  armed  forces 
within  stated  categories; 

(c)  the  types  and  quantities  of  armaments  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  support  the  permitted 
armed  forces;  and 

(d)  the  elimination  of  all  armed  forces  and 
armaments  other  than  those  expressly  permitted, 
it  being  understood  that  all  major  weapons  adapt- 
able to  mass  destruction  will  oe  eliminated  and 
atomic  energy  would  be  brought  under  effective 
international  control  to  insure  its  use  for  peaceful 
purposes  only. 

When  such  tentative  agreements  regarding  the 
size  and  the  armaments  of  the  armed  forces  of  all 
states  with  substantial  armed  forces  have  been 
reached,  it  is  proposed  that  these  agreements  should 
be  incorporated  into  a  draft  treaty  comprehending 
and  bringing  into  balanced  relationship  all  essen- 
tial components  of  the  disarmament  program. 
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The  supplement  to  the  tripartite  paper  also 
makes  clear  what  is  meant  by  balanced  relation- 
ship among  the  essential  components  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  make  clear  that  the  timing  and  coordi- 
nation of  the  reductions,  prohibitions,  and  elimina- 
tions should  insure  the  balanced  reduction  of  over- 
all armed  strength  and  should  avoid  creating  or 
continuing  any  disequilibrium  of  power  danger- 
ous to  international  peace  and  security  during  the 
period  that  the  reductions,  prohibitions,  and  elim- 
inations are  being  put  into  effect.  In  particular, 
the  initial  limitations  or  reductions  in  armed  forces 
and  permitted  armaments  and  the  initial  steps 
toward  elimination  of  prohibited  armaments 
should  commence  at  the  same  time.  Subsequent 
limitations  and  reductions  should  be  synchronized 
with  subsequent  progress  in  elimination  of  pro- 
hibited armaments. 

An  international  control  authority  should  be 
established  at  the  commencement  of  the  program, 
and  it  should  be  in  a  position  to  assume  progres- 
sively its  functions,  in  order  to  insure  the  carrying 
out  of  the  limitations,  reductions,  curtailments 
and  prohibitions.  Thus  when  the  limitation  and 
reduction  in  armed  forces  and  armaments  pro- 
vided by  the  treaty  or  treaties  are  completed,  pro- 
duction of  prohibited  armaments  will  have  ceased, 
existing  stockpiles  of  prohibited  armaments  and 
facilities  for  their  production  will  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  atomic  energy  will  have  been  utilized  for 
peaceful  purposes  only,  and  the  international  con- 
trol authority  will  have  assumed  its  full  functions. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  emphasize  again  the 
necessity  of  our  working  out  effective  machinery 
to  safeguard  and  police  whatever  programs  of 
disarmament  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  under 
the  procedures  we  are  suggesting.  Indeed  it  is  re- 
grettable that  we  have  not  been  able  to  make 
greater  progress  in  clarifying  our  ideas  as  to  how 
the  necessary  controls  are  to  operate.  Some  states 
may  hesitate  to  commit  themselves  even  tentatively 
to  drastic  reductions  and  eliminations  before  they 
are  satisfied  that  we  are  in  fact  able  to  establish 
international  controls  which  will  protect  and  safe- 
guard complying  states  from  the  hazards  of  eva- 
sions and  violations.  In  any  event  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  programs  of  disarma- 
ment which  may  be  agreed  upon  under  the  pro- 
cedures we  are  proposing  cannot  be  put  into  effect 
until  we  have  agreed  upon  the  safeguards  neces- 
sary to  insure  their  faithful  execution  and  contin- 
ued observance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sponsors  of  the  tripartite 
working  paper  and  its  supplement  have  tried  hard 
to  break  ground  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Commission  to  progress  in  its  work.  The  tripar- 
tite paper  with  its  supplement  is  a  working  paper. 
It  is  not  in  final  or  definitive  form.  It  is  sub- 
mitted for  discussions.  The  sponsors,  as  well  as 
other  members,  may  have  changes  to  suggest  as 
a  result  of  further  thought  and  discussion.    But 


the  sponsors  of  the  paper  do  believe  that  the  pre 
cedures  suggested  constitute  a  constructive  aj 
proach  and  are  entitled  to  serious  consideration,  j 
Disarmament  cannot  be  achieved  by  talk  or  eve 
by  simple  resolution.  Disarmament  cannot  t. 
achieved  without  good  will  and  painstaking  won 
The  sponsors  of  the  tripartite  proposals  have  sut 
gested  procedures  which  if  followed  through,  1 
good  faith  and  with  honest  effort,  should  advanc 
us  on  the  road  to  disarmament  and  peace.  Tb' 
sponsors  have  faced  and  not  dodged  the  many  dii 
ficult  problems  which  confront  us.  The  sponsor 
of  the  tripartite  proposals  sincerely  hope  that  th 
proposals  they  have  made  and  the  procedures  the 
have  suggested  may  provide  a  basis  of  cooperativ 
work  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  They  sincerel 
hope  that  their  proposals  will  make  possible  rea 
progress  toward  relaxation  of  international  ten 
sions,  settlement  of  major  political  issues,  an< 
genuine  disarmament  and  peace. 


U.  N.  doc.  DC/12 
Dated  Aug.  12,  1952 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  TRIPARTITE  WORKING 
PAPER  SETTING  FORTH  PROPOSALS  FOR 
FIXING  NUMERICAL  LIMITATION  OF  ALL 
ARMED  FORCES 

I.  It  is  contemplated  that  any  agreement  for  the  no 
merical  limitation  of  armed  forces  would  necessaril; 
comprehend : 

(a)  provisions  to  ensure  that  production  of  arma 
ments  and  quantities  of  armaments  bear  a  direct  rela 
tion  to  the  amounts  needed  for  permitted  armed  forces 

(b)  provisions  for  composition  of  permitted  arme< 
forces  and  armaments  in  order  to  prevent  undue  con 
centration  of  total  permitted  armed  forces  in  a  manne; 
which  might  prejudice  a  balanced  reduction ; 

(c)  procedures  in  conformity  with  the  directive  con 
tained  in  paragraph  6  (b)  of  the  General  Assembl; 
Resolution  of  January  11,  1952,  for  the  negotiatioi 
within  overall  limitations  of  mutually  agreed  program! 
of  armed  forces  and  armaments  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
early  agreement  on  these  matters  among  states  witl 
substantial  military  resources. 

Procedures  should  be  worked  out  to  facilitate  the  de 
velopment  under  the  auspices  of  the  Disarmament  Com 
mission  of  mutually  agreed  programs  of  armed  forces  anc 
armaments  to  be  comprehended  within  the  treaty  oi 
treaties  referred  to  in  the  General  Assembly  Resolutior 
of  January  11,  1952. 

II.  One  possible  procedure,  advanced  for  the  purpose 
of  initiating  discussions,  might  be : 

(a)  Upon  acceptance  of  the  proposals  set  forth  ir 
Working  Paper  DC/10  with  respect  to  fixing  numerical 
limitation  of  all  armed  forces,  arrangements  might  be 
made  for  a  conference  between  China,  France,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  of  America  with  a  view  to  reaching 
tentative  agreement  among  themselves,  by  negotiation 
on  (1)  the  distribution  by  principal  categories  of  the 
armed  forces  that  they  would  consider  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  maintain  within  the  agreed  numerical 
ceilings  proposed  for  their  armed  forces;  (2)  the  types 
and  quantities  of  armaments  which  they  would  consider 
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-ary  and  appropriate  to  support  permitted  armed 
orces  within  the  proposed  numerical  ceilings;  (3)  the 
Umination  of  all  armed  forces  and  armaments  other 
han  those  expressly  permitted,  it  being  understood 
hat  prevision  will  be  made  for  the  elimination  of  all 
iftjor  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  destruction,  and  for 
lie  effective  International  control  of  atomic  energy  to 
nsure  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  use 
if  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 

["he  distribution  of  armed  forces  within  stated  cate- 
nd  the  types  and  volumes  of  armaments  would 
necessarily  be  identic,  even  for  states  with  substan- 
lly  equal  aggregate  military  strength,  inasmuch  as 
ir  needs  ami  responsibilities  may  be  different.  The 
ective  of  the  agreements  would  be  to  reduce  the  pos- 
iiity  and  tear  of  aggression  and  to  avoid  a  disequi- 
rium  of  power  dangerous  to  international  peace  and 
urity.  Such  agreements  wrould  necessarily  be  tentative, 
they  would  have  to  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  further 
itative  agreements  to  be  reached,  as  indicated  in  the 
lowing  paragraph. 

(b)  When  tentative  agreement  is  attained  at  the 
■onferenee  referred  to  in  paragraph  II. (a),  regional 
inferences  might  be  held,  to  be  attended  by  all  govern- 
nents  and  authorities  having  substantial  military  forces 
n  the  respective  regions,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
;iniilar  tentative  agreement  on  (1)  the  overall  nu- 
nerical  ceilings  for  the  armed  forces  of  all  such  govern- 
nents  and  authorities,  as  proposed  in  paragraph  5  (b) 
)f  the  Tripartite  Working  Paper  on  numerical  limita- 
ions.  (2)  the  distribution  of  the  permitted  armed 
ones  within  stated  categories,  (3)  the  type  and  volume 
)f  armaments  necessary  and  appropriate  to  support  the 
jermitted  armed  forces,  and  (4)  the  elimination  of 
ill  armed  forces  and  armaments  other  than  those  ex- 
uessly  permitted,  it  being  understood  that  provision 
irill  be  made  for  the  elimination  of  all  major  weapons 
idaptable  to  mass  destruction,  and  for  the  effective 
nternational  control  of  atomic  energy  to  ensure  the 
prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  use  of  atomic 
?nersy  for  peaceful  purposes  only. 

(c)  Thereafter  a  draft  treaty  might  be  worked  out, 
i<  (-"iitemplated  in  operative  paragraph  3  of  the  General 

mbly  Resolution  of  January  11,  1952,  comprehend- 
ing and  bringing  into  a  balanced  relationship  all  es- 
sential components  of  the  program. 

[II.  The  timing  and  coordination  of  the  reductions, 
jhibitions  and  eliminations  should  ensure  the  balanced 
Inction  of  overall  armed  strength  and  should  avoid 
mating  or  continuing  any  disequilibrium  of  power  dan- 

ro  international  peace  and  security  during  the 
riod  that  the  reductions,  prohibitions  and  eliminations 
?  being  put  into  effect.  In  particular,  the  initial  limi- 
tion-  or  reductions  in  armed  forces  and  permitted  arma- 
»nts  and  the  initial  steps  toward  elimination  of 
ohibited  armaments  should  commence  at  the  same  time. 

lent  limitations  and  reductions  should  be  syn- 
ronized  with  subsequent  progress  in  elimination  of 
ohibited  armaments.  An  international  control  authority 
ould  be  established  at  the  commencement  of  the  program 
(1  it  should  be  in  a  position  to  assume  progressively  its 
actions  in  order  to  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  such 
ottations,  reductions,  curtailments  and  prohibitions. 
ins.  when  the  limitations  and  reductions  in  armed  forces 
d  permitted  armaments  provided  by  the  treaty  or 
?aties  are  completed,  production  of  prohibited  arma- 
•nts  will  have  ceased,  existing  stockpiles  of  prohibited 
maments  and  facilities  for  their  production  will  have 
en  disposed  of.  atomic  energy  will  be  utilized  for  peace- 
1  purposes  only,  and  the  international  control  authority 
ill  have  assumed  its  full  functions. 


U.S.  Delegations 

to  International  Conferences 


Conference  on  Universal  Copyright  Convention 
(UNESCO) 

On  August  15  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  an  intergovernmental  conference  to 
complete  and  sign  a  universal  copyright  conven- 
tion will  convene  at  Geneva  on  August  18,  1952, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco). 

The  U.S.  Government  will  be  represented  at  the 
Conference  by  the  following  delegation : 

Chairman 

Luther  Evans,  Librarian  of  Congress 

Congressional  Advisers 

Joseph  R.  Bryson,  House  of  Representatives 
Shepard  J.  Crumpacker,  House  of  Representatives 

Advisers 

Roger  C.  Dixon,  Chief,  Business  Practices  and  Technology 

Staff,  Department  of  State 
Arthur  Farmer,  General  Counsel,  American  Book  Publish- 
ers' Council,  New  York 
Arthur  Fisher,  Register  of  Copyrights,  Library  of  Congress 
Herman  Finkelstein,  General  Counsel,  Ascap,  New  York 
Sydney  Kaye,  General  Counsel,  Broadcast  Music,   Inc., 

New  York 
John  Schulman,  Attorney  for  the  Author's  League,  New 
York 

Copyright  laws  of  various  countries,  as  well  as 
the  provisions  of  numerous  intergovernmental 
agreements  concerning  copyright,  are  so  divergent 
and,  in  some  instances,  so  conflicting  that  it  is  often 
impossible  for  an  author  or  publisher  in  one  coun- 
try to  protect  his  interests  in  other  countries. 

The  forthcoming  diplomatic  conference  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  5  years  of  work  on  an 
international  copyright  arrangement,  the  last  2 
years  having  been  under  the  leadership  of  Unesco. 
A  draft  of  the  proposed  convention  was  prepared 
by  Unesco's  Committee  of  Copyright  Experts,  in 
a  meeting  held  at  Paris  in  June  1951,  on  the  basis 
of  suggestions  submitted  by  25  countries.  The 
draft  was  then  submitted  to  all  the  governments  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  to  several  international  or- 
ganizations, with  a  request  for  their  comments. 

This  draft,  together  with  proposed  revisions 
submitted  to  Unesco  by  governments,  will  serve  as 
the  basis  for  the  work  of  the  Conference  which, 
if  successful,  will  constitute  the  most  important 
step  ever  taken  to  bring  uniformity  to  the  pres- 
ently confused  body  of  law  on  this  subject. 

The  convention,  if  concluded  and  signed  at  the 
Conference,  will  enter  into  force  only  after  ap- 
proval by  interested  governments  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  constitutional  processes. 


ugust  25,   1952 
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U.S.  Views  on  Dealing  With  Germ  Warfare  Elimination  as  a  Separate  Problem 


Statement  by  Benjamin  V.  Cohen 1 


While  we  are  waiting  for  the  observations  of  the 
member  governments  to  the  tripartite  supplement 
to  the  tripartite  working  paper,  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  the  question  of  the  elimination  of  germ 
warfare  and  its  place  in  a  comprehensive  dis- 
armament program.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  re- 
open the  debate  started  by  the  improper  intro- 
duction into  this  forum  of  the  false  charges  re- 
garding the  use  of  germ  warfare  in  Korea.  But 
as  I  have  heretofore  indicated,  the  elimination 
of  germ  warfare  as  well  as  the  elimination  of  mass 
armies  and  atomic  warfare  must  be  an  essential 
part  of  a  comprehensive  disarmament  program  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  aggression  and  the  fear  of 
war.  Before  we  make  our  report  to  the  General 
Assembly,  I  want  to  make  clear  that  such  elimina- 
tion is  called  for  and  contemplated  by  the  pro- 
posals we  have  made. 

During  the  recent  discussion  of  the  Geneva  pro- 
tocol in  the  Security  Council,  it  was  pointed  out 
by  the  U.S.  representative,  Ambassador  Gross,  as 
well  as  by  the  representatives  of  other  members  of 
the  Council  that  the  matter  of  the  prohibition  and 
elimination  of  bacteriological  warfare  was  clear- 
ly within  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission  and  should  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposals  which  the  General  As- 
sembly has  directed  the  Commission  to  prepare 
for  the  elimination  of  all  major  weapons  adaptable 
to  mass  destruction. 

To  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding  of  the 
position  of  the  United  States,  I  should  like  to 
state  again  our  position  in  regard  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  destruction, 
including  poisonous  gas  and  bacteriological  weap- 
one.  I  want  to  empnasize  that  it  is  the  view  of 
my  Government  that  the  matter  of  germ  warfare 
must  be  included  as  an  essential  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  balanced  disarmament  program 

1  Made  before  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission  on 
Aug.  15  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to 
the  U.N.  on  the  same  date.  Ambassador  Cohen  is  deputy 
U.S.  representative  in  the  Commission. 


and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  as  a  sej 
arate  or  isolated  problem. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  assume  that,  b 
cause  the  United  States  has  not  ratified  the  Genet 
protocol,  the  United  States  is  opposed  to  the  gei 
eral  objective  of  the  treaty,  the  effective  outlawin 
of  poisonous  gas  and  biological  weapons  directe 
against  human  beings.  Indeed  the  United  State 
signed  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  drafting  c 
the  Geneva  protocol  of  1925,  and  earlier,  in  1925 
in  drafting  the  Washington  treaty  from  which  th 
principal  provisions  of  the  Geneva  protocol  wer 
derived.  The  United  States  is  not  unmindfu 
that  the  ratification  of  the  Geneva  protocol  by  4 
States  is  a  significant  manifestation  of  mankind' 
desire  which  the  United  States  also  shares,  to  se 
these  hideous  weapons,  along  with  all  other  weap 
ons  adaptable  to  mass  destruction,  banned  fron 
national  armaments. 

Those  who  attempt  to  explain  America's  failur 
to  ratify  the  protocol  in  terms  of  Marxist  mate 
rialism  may  know  their  Marxism,  but  they  an 
woefully  ignorant  of  American  life  and  history. 

When  the  Geneva  protocol  was  submitted  to  th< 
Senate  for  ratification,  America  was  retreating 
rapidly  into  isolationism  and  neutralism  anc 
feared  any  involvement  with  the  League  and  an} 
treaties  originating  from  Geneva.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous and  absurd  for  Mr.  Malik  to  think  that  the 
nation  which  a  few  years  later  was  to  attempt  tc 
ban  any  shipments  of  arms  to  any  belligerent 
failed  to  ratify  the  Geneva  protocol  because  of  the 
profit  motives  of  its  ruling  classes. 

Our  sympathy  with  the  general  objective  of  the 
Geneva  protocol  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  intervening  events  have  demonstrated  the 
protocol  to  be  inadequate  and  ineffective  to  achieve 
its  objective.  The  hope  entertained  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I  that  states  could  rely  upon  treaty 
promises  and  treaty  declarations  without  safe- 
guards to  insure  their  observance  has  turned  out 
to  be  illusory.  Mussolini  was  no  more  deterred 
from  using  poisonous  gas  in  Ethiopia  in  the  1930's 
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if  the  Geneva  protocol,  which  Italy  had  accepted, 
iun  was  Germany  deterred  from  using  poisonous 
is  in  World  War  I  by  The  Hague  conventions, 
hich  Germany  had  accepted. 
It  was  shocking  to  hear  the  Soviet  represent- 
ee in  the  Security  Council  suggest  that  Hitler 
as  deterred  from  using  poisonous  gas  and  bac- 
•riological  warfare  in  World  War  II  by  the 
eneva  protocol,  when  we  know  that  Hitler  and 
is  henchmen  adhered  to  no  treaty  or  law  of  God 
r  of  man  which  they  believed  they  could  success- 
illy  ignore.  Would  the  Soviet  representative 
ave  us  believe  that  the  men  who  consigned 
efenseless  women,  old  men,  and  little  children  to 
le  gas  chambers  would  have  respected  the  Geneva 
rotocol,  save  for  their  fears  of  reprisals?  Win- 
on  Churchill  did  not  think  so.  Marshall  Voro- 
lilov  did  not  think  so  when  he  stated  on  Febru- 
ry  i2-2>  1938 : 

Ten  years  ago  or  more  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  con- 
?ntion  abolishing  the  use  of  poison  gas  and  bacteri- 
logieal  weapons.  To  that  we  still  adhere  but  if  our 
nemies  use  such  methods  against  us  I  tell  you  we  are 
repared  and  fully  prepared  to  use  them  also  and  to  use 
leva  against  aggressors  on  their  own  soil. 

It  was  the  fear  of  reprisals  and  not  the  con- 
cience  of  mankind  which  deterred  Hitler. 

.S.S.R.'s  Supplementary  Protocol  of  1928 

Events  since  the  signing  of  the  Geneva  protocol 
ave  made  increasingly  clear  the  inadequacies  of 
he  protocol  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  among 
he  first  to  point  out.  It  was  the  Soviet  Union 
.hich  submitted  on  March  23,  1928,  a  supple- 
lentary  protocol  to  the  Preparatory  Commission 
or  the  Disarmament  Conference  which  empha- 
ized.  as  the  United  States  now  emphasizes,  prac- 
ical  proposals  to  insure  the  elimination  of  gas 
nd  germ  weapons  from  national  armaments, 
'he  supplementary  protocol  proposed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  provided : 

Article  1 — All  methods  of  and  appliances  for  chemical 
ggression  (all  asphyxiating  gases  used  for  warlike  pur- 
oses.  as  well  as  all  appliances  for  their  discharge,  such 
s  gas  projectors,  pulverizers,  balloons,  flame-throwers 
nd  other  devices)  and  for  bacteriological  warfare, 
.•nether  in  service  with  troops  or  in  reserve  or  in  process 
f  manufacture,  shall  be  destroyed  within  three  months 
f  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  present  Con- 
ention. 

Article  2 — The  industrial  undertakings  engaged  in  the 
roduction  of  the  means  of  chemical  aggression  or  bacte- 
iological  warfare  indicated  in  Article  1  shall  discon- 
inue  production  from  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force 
f  the  present  Protocol. 

Article  3 — In  enterprises  capable  of  being  utilized  for 
he  manufacture  of  means  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
•  arfare,  a  permanent  labour  control  shall  be  organized 
y  the  workers'  committees  of  the  factories  or  by  other 
rgans  of  the  trade  unions  operating  in  the  respective 
nterprises  with  a  view  to  limiting  the  possibility  of 
reaches  of  the  corresponding  articles  of  the  present 
'rotocol.* 


It  was  also  the  Soviet  Union  which  in  1932  re- 
quested the  rapporteur  to  include  in  the  Report 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Chemical  and 
Bacteriological  Weapons  the  following  pertinent 
observation : 

The  Committee  on  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Weap- 
ons' reply  to  the  General  Commission's  questions  regard- 
ing qualitative  disarmament  is  given  mainly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons  in  war  time.  This  is  tantamount  to  re-stating 
with  a  few  supplementary  details  the  essential  ideas  con- 
tained in  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  June  17th,  1925,  which 
up  to  the  present  is  unfortunately  still  awaiting  the  rati- 
fication of  several  states. 

Such  legal  prohibitions  are,  however,  inadequate  and  of 
merely  secondary  importance.  The  Soviet  Delegation  has 
always  attached  and  continues  to  attach  paramount  im- 
portance, not  to  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons  in  tear  time,  but  to  the  prohibition  of  preparations 
for  chemical  warfare  in  peace  time.  Consequently  efforts 
should  be  directed  not  so  much  to  the  framing  of  laws  and 
usages  of  war  as  to  the  prohibition  of  as  many  lethal  sub- 
stances and  appliances  as  possible.  This  is  the  point  of 
view  which  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  will 
continue  to  represent  in  the  General  Commission.3 

We  regret  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  given  so 
little  attention  to  this  point  of  view  in  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  states  which  ratified  the  Geneva  protocol  re- 
served the  right  to  employ  poisonous  gas  and  germ 
warfare  in  reprisal.  We  have  pointed  out  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  states  which  have  ratified 
the  Geneva  protocol  have  conducted  research  work 
and  made  other  preparations  for  the  use  of  poison- 
ous gas  and  bacteriological  warfare.  In  view  of 
the  proved  inadequacies  of  the  Geneva  protocol  we 
do  not  criticize  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  states 
parties  to  the  protocol  for  these  precautionary 
measures. 

But  we  do  criticize  the  ruling  classes  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  attacking  the  United  States  for 
taking  the  same  precautionary  measures.  We  do 
criticize  and  condemn  the  ruling  classes  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  making  false  charges  that  the 
United  States  is  using  bacteriological  warfare  in 
Korea.  We  do  criticize  and  condemn  the  ruling 
classes  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  conducting  a  hate- 
mongering  campaign  against  the  United  States, 
which  is,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  sadly  reminis- 
cent of  Hitler's  hate-mongering  campaign  against 
the  Czechs  before  Munich. 

We  do  not  criticize  the  humane  and  worthy  ob- 
jective of  the  Geneva  protocol.  But  we  do  not 
trust  the  promises  of  those  who  foreswear  on  paper 
the  use  of  germ  warfare  save  in  reprisal  and  then 
make  deliberate  and  false  charges  that  others  are 
using  germ  warfare.  We  do  not  trust  the  paper 
promises  of  those  who  bear  false  witnesses  against 
their  neighbors.  We  do  not  trust  the  paper  prom- 
ises of  those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  break  their 
treaty  promises  when  it  serves  their  ideological 
ends.    We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  those  who 


*A/AC.50/3,    p.    43,    Disarmament    Conference    docu- 
nents,  vol.  I,  p.  135. 
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have  made  deliberately  false  charges  against  us 
would  have  been  loath  to  make  the  same  false 
charges  against  us  if  we  had  ratified  the  Geneva 
protocol.  And  that  is  particularly  true  when  their 
false  charges  provide  false  excuses  for  breaking 
their  own  promises  on  alleged  grounds  of  reprisals. 

U.S.  Record  on  Germ  Warfare 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  discredit  the  worthy  ob- 
jective of  the  Geneva  protocol  but  to  find  means 
adequate  and  effective  to  attain  its  objective.  The 
United  States  has  never  used  germ  warfare.  The 
United  States  has  never  used  gas  warfare  save  in 
retaliation  in  the  First  World  War  when  it  was 
first  used  by  Germany.  In  the  last  World  War, 
President  Koosevelt  condemned  the  use  of  poison- 
ous gas  and  issued  strict  orders  that  it  should  not 
be  used  except  in  retaliation.  The  United  States 
has  not  used  gas  or  germ  warfare  in  Korea.  The 
charges  that  it  has  are  monstrous  falsehoods  and 
those  that  make  them  are  unwilling  to  have  them 
investigated  by  an  impartial  body.  The  record  of 
the  United  States  is  clear  and  clean,  and  no  state 
that  keeps  its  Charter  obligations  has  anything  to 
fear  from  the  United  States  in  this  regard. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  in  both  of  the 
two  wars  in  the  Twentieth  Century  in  which  poison 
gas  was  used,  its  use  was  inaugurated  by  states 
which  had  bound  themselves  on  paper  not  to  use 
it.  If  the  history  of  the  last  half  century  teaches 
us  anything,  it  teaches  us  that  aggressor  states 
which  start  wars  in  violation  of  their  treaty  obli- 
gations cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  their  paper 
promises  regarding  the  methods  of  waging  wars 
if  they  find  that  the  keeping  of  those  promises 
stands  in  the  way  of  their  accomplishing  their 
aggressive  designs. 

If  men  fight  to  kill,  it  is  not  easy  to  regulate 
how  they  shall  kill.  Moreover,  there  is  the  danger 
that  if  we  prohibit  the  use  of  some  weapons,  even 
more  hideous  weapons  may  be  discovered  and  used. 
We  want  to  eliminate,  and  we  have  submitted  pro- 
posals for  the  elimination  of,  all  weapons  which 
are  not  expressly  permitted  as  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  support  the  limited  number  of  armed 
forces  which  may  be  permitted  to  states  to  main- 
tain public  order  and  to  meet  their  Charter 
obligations. 

In  civilized  communities  the  deliberate  and  un- 
provoked killing  of  man  by  man  is  murder  regard- 
less of  the  kind  of  weapon  used  to  kill.  In  a 
civilized  world,  deliberate  and  unprovoked  ag- 
gression which  causes  the  killing  of  masses  of  men 
should  be  regarded  as  mass  murder  regardless  of 
the  kinds  of  weapons  used.  That  is  the  theory  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  that  is  the 
rule  of  law  which  we  here  in  the  Disarmament 
Commission  should  seek  to  implement.  That  is 
the  way  we  can  best  attain  the  unrealized  objective 
of  the  Geneva  protocol. 

All  members  of  the  United  Nations  have  agreed 
to  refrain  in  their  international  relations  from 
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the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorij 
integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  st 
or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  m 
poses  of  the  United  Nations.    The  United  Stai 
as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  has  committ 
itself,  as  bave  all  other  members,  to  refrain  fro 
not  only  the  use  of  poisonous  gas  and  the  use 
germ  warfare  but  the  use  of  force  of  any  kind 
trary  to  the  law  of  the  Charter.     And  by  tl 
commitment  the  United  States  intends  to  abid( 
and  has  a  right  to  expect  other  members  to  abide 
The  United  States  condemns  not  only  the  use  o:  | 
germ  and  gas  warfare  but  the  use  of  force  of  an} 
kind  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Charter. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  there  is  no  way  to  deter- 
mine when  force  is  being  used  contrary  to  the  law 
of  the  Charter.  If  the  Security  Council  does  no! 
act,  the  sentiments  of  the  civilized  world  can  bt 
recorded  in  the  General  Assembly  as  the  Uniting- 
for  Peace  resolution  provides. 

Function  of  the  Disarmament  Commission 

We  hope  here  in  this  Disarmament  Commission 
to  agree  upon  measures  of  disarmament  to  reduce 
the  possibility  of  aggression  and  make  war  in- 
herently, as  it  is  constitutionally  under  the  Char- 
ter, impossible  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  be- 
tween nations.  That  is  why  throughout  our  dis- 
cussions, as  representative  of  the  United  States, 
I  have  insisted  that  we  must  approach  the  prob- 
lem of  disarmament  from  the  point  of  view  of  pre- 
venting war  and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
regulating  the  armaments  to  be  used  in  war.  The 
conception  of  disarmament  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing war  is  the  first  principle  in  the  proposal  which 
the  United  States  has  formally  submitted  to  this 
Commission  setting  forth  the  essential  principles 
which  should  guide  the  work  of  the  Disarmament 
Commission. 

My  Government  hopes  we  are  going  to  work  out 
here  measures  of  disarmament  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting war.  My  Government  does  not  believe 
that  we  should  interrupt  this  work  to  inform  any 
would-be  aggressor  state  which  may  contemplate 
using  force  contrary  to  its  Charter  commitments, 
what  kind  of  force  law-abiding  states  will  or  will 
not  use  to  suppress  aggression. 

I  hope  my  remarks  will  not  be  misunderstood. 
We  are  issuing  no  ultimatums.  We  are  making 
no  threats.  We  will  support  effective  proposals 
to  eliminate  all  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  de- 
struction, including  atomic,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical weapons  from  national  armaments.  We 
believe,  as  the  Soviet  delegation  maintained  in 
1932,  that  paramount  importance  should  be  at- 
tached, "not  to  the  prohibition  of  chemical  weap- 
ons in  war  time,  but  to  the  prohibition  of  chemical 
warfare  in  peace  time"  and  that  "efforts  should 
be  directed  not  so  much  to  the  framing  of  laws 
and  usages  of  war  as  to  the  prohibition  of  as  many 
lethal  substances  and  appliances  as  possible." 
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But  we  do  not  intend,  before  such  measures  and 
lifeguards  have  been  agreed  upon,  to  invite  ag- 
on  by  informing,  or  committing  ourselves  to 
rould-be  aggressors  and  Charter-breakers  that 
a  will  not  use  certain  weapons  to  suppress  ag- 
ression. To  do  so  in  exchange  for  mere  paper 
promises  would  be  to  give  would-be  aggressors 
ieir  own  choice  of  weapons.    For  certainly  there 

no  assurance  that  aggressors,  which  break  their 
barter  obligations  not  to  go  to  war,  will  keep 
heir  paper  promises  not  to  fight  with  certain 

capons  if  they  have  them  and  need  them  to 
chieve  their  evil  designs. 

The  task  of  the  Disarmament  Commission  is,  as 
le  United  States  points  out  in  its  proposals  set- 
ng  forth  the  Essential  Principles  of  a  Disarma- 
lent  Programme,  to  devise  measures  to  insure 
hat  "armed  forces  and  armaments  will  be  re- 
uced  to  such  a  point  and  in  such  a  thorough  fash- 
m  that  no  state  will  be  in  a  condition  of  armed 
•reparedness  to  start  a  war,"  and  that  "no  state 
ill  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  preparations  for 

ar  without  other  states  having  knowledge  of 
uch  preparations  long  before  the  offending  state 
ould  start  a  war."  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
fie  function  of  the  Disarmament  Commission  to 
ttempt  to  codify  the  laws  of  war.  But  obviously 
f  it  attempted  to  do  so,  it  would  have  to  deal  with 
he  whole  range  of  weapons  and  methods  of  war- 
are  to  be  prescribed,  the  machinery  necessary  to 
eeure  the  observance  of  the  rules,  and  the  mat- 
er of  sanctions,  reprisals,  and  retaliation  in  case 
f  violation. 

The  Soviet  representative  has  suggested  that 
here  are  no  effective  safeguards  to  insure  the 
limination  of  bacteriological  warfare  and  con- 
ends  in  effect  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  for 
s  to  rely  on  the  moral  force  of  paper  promises 
rohibiting  its  use  in  war.  We  do  not  agree.  Nor 
id  the  Soviet  delegation  agree  with  that  position 
1  1928  or  in  1932,  as  we  have  shown.  It  may  be 
rue  that  there  are  no  theoretically  fool-proof  safe- 
uards  which  would  prevent  the  concoction  of 
ome  deadly  germs  in  an  apothecary's  shop  in  the 
ark  hours  of  the  night.  But  when  the  United 
■tates  proposes  the  establishment  of  safeguards 
j  insure  the  elimination  of  germ  warfare  along 

ith  the  elimination  of  mass  armed  forces  and  all 
eapons  adaptable  to  mass  destruction,  it  de- 
lands  what  is  possible  and  practical,  not  the  im- 
ossible.  The  United  States  is  seeking  action  to 
lsure  effective  and  universal  disarmament,  not 
xcuses  for  inaction.     Bacteriological  weapons  to 


be  effective  in  modern  warfare  require  more  than 
the  dropping  at  random  of  a  few  infected  spiders, 
flies,  or  fleas.  They  require  industrial  establish- 
ments, facilities  for  maintaining  the  agents,  trans- 
port containers,  and  disseminating  appliances. 
Such  arrangements  and  facilities  will  not  readily 
escape  detection  under  an  effective  and  continuous 
system  of  disclosure  and  verification  of  all  armed 
forces  and  armaments  which  the  General  As- 
sembly has  declared  to  be  a  necessary  prerequisite 
of  any  comprehensive  disarmament  program. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive has  indicated  so  little  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  and  continuous  system  of  dis- 
closure and  verification.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Soviet  representative  has  insisted  on  regard- 
ing any  effort  of  the  Commission  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  such  a  system  as  only  an  effort 
to  collect  information  for  intelligence  purposes. 
It  is  as  the  General  Assembly  has  declared  an  es- 
sential part  of  "a  system  of  guaranteed  disarma- 
ment." If  we  want  to  make  progress  toward 
effective  disarmament,  we  must  all  be  willing  to 
lay  all  our  cards  on  the  table. 

If  an  effective  and  continuous  system  of  dis- 
closure and  verification  of  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments becomes  operative  along  the  general  lines 
suggested  in  the  working  paper  submitted  by  the 
United  States,  we  would  then  have  at  hand  the 
necessary  safeguards  to  make  possible  the  elimina- 
tion of  bacteriological  weapons.  The  United 
States  proposes  that,  at  appropriate  stages  in  such 
an  effective  system  of  disclosure  and  verification, 
agreed  measures  should  become  effective  providing 
for  the  progressive  curtailment  of  production,  the 
progressive  dismantling  of  plants,  and  the  pro- 
gressive destruction  of  stockpiles  of  bacteriological 
weapons  and  related  appliances.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, with  good  faith  cooperation  by  the  principal 
states  concerned,  all  bacteriological  weapons,  and 
all  facilities  connected  therewith,  could  be  com- 
pletely eliminated  from  national  armaments  and 
their  use  prohibited. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  is  clear  and 
unequivocal.  We  are  here  not  to  engage  in  a 
battle  of  propaganda  but  to  find  effective  ways 
and  means  to  abolish  mass  armed  forces,  to  elimi- 
nate all  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  destruction, 
including  atomic  and  biological,  and  thereby  to 
reduce  and  so  far  as  possible  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  war.  The  only  effective  way  to  prevent 
the  horrors  of  war  is  to  prevent  war. 
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On  August  5  the  U.N.  Information  Center  at 
Geneva  announced  the  intention  of  the  U.N.  Ger- 
man Elections  Commission  to  adjourn  sine  die  fol- 
lowing submission  of  its  final  report  to  the  U.N. 
Secretary-General.  Following  is  the  text  of  the 
Commission  Chairman's  letter  transmitting  the 
final  report,  together  with  the  text  of  the  report 
covering  the  work  of  the  Commission  for  the  period 
May- August  1952: 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


U.N.  doc.  A/2122/add.  2 
Dated  Aug.  11,  1952 

Palais  des  Nations,  Geneva 

5  August  1952 

Sir,  I  have  been  directed  by  the  United  Nations 
Commission  to  investigate  Conditions  for  Free 
Elections  in  Germany  to  submit  to  you  herewith 
its  supplementary  report  covering  the  period  from 
May  1952  to  August  1952.  This  report,  signed  in 
Geneva  on  5  August  1952,  is  being  submitted  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  given  to  the  Com- 
mission by  the  General  Assembly  in  paragraph  4 
(d)  of  the  resolution  it  adopted  on  20  December 
1951  on  item  65  of  its  agenda. 

I  have  been  further  directed  by  the  Commission 
to  state  that,  while  with  the  submission  of  the 
attached  report  the  Commission  has  decided  to 
adjourn  its  session  sine  die,  it  nevertheless  will 
continue  to  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  United 
Nations  and  all  the  parties  concerned  to  carry 
out  its  task  during  such  time  as  the  mandate  en- 
trusted to  it  remains  in  force,  and  at  such  time  as 
it  seems  likely  to  the  Commission  that  it  can  do 
so  with  a  prospect  of  positive  results. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  the 
assurances  of  my  highest  consideration. 

M.  Koiinstamm 

Chairman,  United  Nations  Commission  to  Investi- 
gate Conditions  for  Free  Elections  in  Germany 


COMMISSION'S  WORK  FROM 
MAY  TO  AUGUST  1952 

U.N.  doc.  A/2122/add.  2 
Dated  Aug.  11,  1952 

1.  The  United  Nations  Commission  to  invesi 
gate  Conditions  for  Free  Elections  in  Germai 
submits  to  the  Secretary-General  the  present  r 
port  covering  its  work  during  the  period  frc 
May  to  August  1952  in  pursuance  of  the  directi 
given  to  it  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Unit* 
Nations. 

2.  In  compliance  with  the  direction  given  to 
under  the  terms  of  paragraph  4  (a)  of  the  reso' 
tion  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
December  1951  (resolution  510  (VI))1  on  I 
agenda  item  entitled  "Appointment  of  an  impa 
tial  international  commission  under  United  N 
tions  supervision  to  carry  out  a  simultaneous  i 
vestigation  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  German 
in  Berlin,  and  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  i 
order  to  determine  whether  existing  conditioi 
there  make  it  possible  to  hold  genuinely  free  ele< 
tions  throughout  these  areas",  the  Commission  sul 
mitted  on  1  May  1952  its  report 2  on  the  results  c 
its  efforts  to  make  the  necessary  arrangemem 
with  all  the  parties  concerned  to  enable  it  to  undei 
take  its  work  according  to  the  terms  of  the  sai 
resolution. 

3.  This  first  report  of  the  Commission  con 
tained  an  account  of  its  activities  from  11  Febrv 
ary  1952,  the  date  when  the  Commission  first  mt 
and  organized  itself,  to  30  April  1952,  the  date  b 
which  the  Commission  considered  it  was  obliged  t 
submit  its  first  report,  after  having  made  in  tha 
preliminary  period  every  reasonable  effort  to  mak 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  all  the  partie 
concerned  to  enable  it  to  undertake  its  work. 

4.  The  present  report,  which  supplements  th 
first  and  is  in  a  sense  a  postscript  to  it,  contains 
brief  account  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  ii 
the  three-month  period  subsequent  to  the  submis 

1  See  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  Sixl. 
Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  p.  10. 
'  U.N.  doe.  A/2122  dated  May  5,  1952. 
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on  of  the  first  report,  including  a  brief  summa- 
on  of  the  views  of  the  Commission  as  regards 
yrelopments  in  the  German  situation  in  so  far  as 
ev  may  be  regarded  as  having  had  a  bearing  on 
ie  specific  task  the  Commission  was  required  to 
.rry  out. 

5.  The  report  is  being  submitted  in  accordance 
ith  the  direction  to  the  Commission  contained  in 
Liragraph  4  (d)  of  General  Assembly  resolution 
.0  (VI),  which  "directs  the  Commission  in  any 
•ent  to  report,  not  later  than  1  September  1952, 
i  the  results  of  its  activities  to  the  Secretary- 
eneral,  for  the  consideration  of  the  four  Powers 
id  for  the  information  of  the  other  Members  of 
ie  United  Nations". 

8.  At  its  24th  meeting  held  on  31  July  1952  in 
eneva,  the  Commission  decided  that  the  final 
port  it  was  required  to  submit  according  to  the 
rms  of  paragraph  4  (d)  of  the  resolution  quoted 
iove  should  not  be  delayed  any  longer,  as,  in  its 
ew,  there  appeared  at  the  time  hardly  any  fur- 
er  possibility  of  its  being  able  to  carry  out  its 
,sk  of  simultaneous  investigation  throughout 
ie  whole  of  Germany  of  conditions  for  free  elec- 
pns  in  that  country.  Throughout  the  period  of 
iree  months  during  which  the  Commission  has 
id  to  remain  in  Geneva  at  no  little  sacrifice  to  the 
4ember  Governments  concerned,  in  constant  ses- 
on  and  ready  to  go  into  action  at  any  time  it 
♦uld  do  so  or  it  appeared  feasible  to  make  an  at- 
impt  to  do  so,  it  had  become  increasingly  evident 
lat  the  unwillingness  to  co-operate  with  and  as- 
st  the  Commission  to  discharge  its  task  dis- 
mayed at  the  sixth  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
ly  by  the  representatives  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
l>cialist  Republics  and  of  the  German  authori- 
•as  in   the   Soviet   Zone   of   Germany,   remain 

diminished. 

.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Commission  in  its 
report  stated  the  then  existing  position  in 

ragraphs  67  and  68,  which  for  the  sake  of  ready 
ference  are  reproduced  below : 

While  the  Commission  has  been  successful  in  carrying 
^t  its  preliminary  task  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
my  and  in  the  Western  Sectors  of  Berlin,  it  has  not 
us  far  been  able  to  establish  reciprocal  contact  with 
;e  authorities  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  and  in  the 
istern  Sector  of  Berlin  even  by  correspondence.  The 
unmlssion  consequently  has  not  thus  far  been  able  to 
ike  with  the  authorities  concerned  in  the  Soviet  Zone 

•  Germany  and  in  the  Eastern  Sector  of  Berlin  the  ar- 
ngements  deemed  necessary  by  it  to  enable  it  to  under- 
ke  Its  work  in  accordance  with  its  terms  of  reference, 
taring  in  mind  the  infructuous  efforts  it  has  made  on 
iir  separate  occasions  to  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Control 
Mnmission  for  Germany  to  facilitate  it  in  the  discharge 

•  its  duties,  the  Commission,  to  its  regret,  is  obliged  to 
•nclude  that  at  present  there  is  little  prospect  of  its 
ling  able  to  pursue  its  task. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  sub-paragraph  4  (c) 
«  General  Assembly  resolution  510  (VI)  "directs  the 
'mmission,  if  it  is  unable  forthwith  to  make  these  ar- 
ingements,  to  make  a  further  attempt  to  carry  out  its 
fck  at  such  time  as  it  is  satisfied  that  the  German 
Jthorities  in  the  Federal  Republic,  in  Berlin,  and  in  the 
!viet  Zone  will  admit  the  Commission,  as  it  is  desirable 


to  leave  the  door  open  for  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its 
task,"  the  Commission  will  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  parties  concerned,  and  will  make 
a  further  attempt  to  implement  its  mandate  at  such  time 
as  it  seems  likely  to  the  Commission  that  new  steps  may 
lead  to  positive  results. 

8.  In  all  the  period  that  the  Commission  has  had 
to  remain  in  session  in  Geneva  since  the  submission 
of  its  first  report  in  order  to  make  an  effoi-t  to  im- 
plement, if  feasible,  the  directions  given  to  it  by 
paragraphs  4  (c)  and  4  (b)  of  General  Assembly 
resolution  510  (VI),  the  Commission  had  hoped 
that  the  authorities  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  well  as  the 
German  authorities  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany 
would  ultimately  see  their  way  clear  to  co-operate 
with  the  Commission,  an  impartial,  international 
body  set  up  by  the  United  Nations  with  the  posi- 
tive support  of  forty-five  out  of  its  sixty  Members, 
and  one  that  had  already  received  every  assurance 
of  co-operation  from  the  authorities  representing 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  German  people. 
This  hope  was  entertained  by  the  Commission  be- 
cause of  its  understanding  that  the  authorities  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  as  well  as  the  German  authorities  in 
the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany,  were  as  anxious  as 
the  three  Western  Powers  and  the  authorities  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  Western 
Sectors  of  Berlin  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  German  question  by  way  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  freely  elected  all-German  government 
with  which  the  four  occupying  Powers  could  pro- 
ceed to  negotiate  a  peace  treaty.  It  seemed  clear 
to  the  Commission  that  the  four  occupying  Powers 
were  agreed  that  an  essential  preliminary  to  the 
formation  of  an  all-German  government  was  that 
it  should  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  free  elections, 
and  further  that,  prior  to  the  formation  of  such 
a  government,  an  investigation  by  an  impartial 
body  was  necessary  to  determine  whether  existing 
conditions  throughout  Germany  admitted  of  the 
possibility  of  genuinely  free  elections.  It  was  the 
Commission's  hope  that  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  anxious  as  it  was  for  a  quick  and  just 
solution  to  the  German  question,  would  ultimately 
be  persuaded  to  repose  faith  in  a  body  that  had 
been  set  up  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  its 
colleagues  in  the  United  Nations. 

9.  In  the  period  between  the  submission  of  its 
first  report  and  before  it  could  make  a  further  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  its  task,  the  Commission  con- 
sidered that  it  would  have  to  be  reasonably  certain 
that,  at  whatever  time  it  did  make  the  further  at- 
tempt, it  would  be  attended  with  some  prospect  of 
success.  The  Commission,  therefore,  was  perforce 
concerned  to  consider  closely  developments  in  the 
German  situation  arising  out  of  the  exchange  of 
Notes  between  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  one  hand,  and 
France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  other,  as  well  as  significant  de- 
velopments inside  Germany  itself. 

10.  The  series  of  Notes  on  the  German  question 
exchanged  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  three 
Western  Powers,  it  will  be  recalled,  commenced 
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with  one  from  the  U.S.S.R.  dated  10  March  1952, 
by  which  date  the  Commission  had  been  in  exist- 
ence and  at  work  for  a  month.  By  the  time  the 
Commission  submitted  its  first  report  on  1  May 
1952,  the  U.S.S.R.  had  addressed  two  Notes  to  the 
three  Western  Powers  (on  10  March  and  9  April 
respectively) ,  and  the  three  Western  Powers  had 
replied  on  25  March  to  the  first  Soviet  Note.  Be- 
tween 1  May  and  5  August  1952,  the  date  on  which 
the  present  report  was  adopted  by  the  Commission, 
three  further  Notes 3  were  exchanged  between  the 
four  occupying  Powers.  In  none  of  the  six  Notes 
could  the  Commission  discern  any  agreement 
whatsoever  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  three 
Western  Powers  as  to  utilization  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  carrying  out  an  investigation  in  all  of  Ger- 
many to  determine  whether  existing  conditions 
there  made  it  possible  to  hold  genuinely  free  elec- 
tions in  that  country.  Indeed,  what  became  more 
obvious  as  a  result  of  the  exchange  of  the  series  of 
Notes  was  the  following :  (1)  that  the  three  West- 
ern Powers,  while  they  continued  to  maintain  more 
or  less  strongly  their  preference  for  the  present 
United  Nations  Commission,  were  nevertheless  pre- 
pared at  the  same  time  "to  consider  any  other  prac- 
tical and  precise  proposals  for  an  impartial  com- 
mission of  investigation  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment may  wish  to  put  forward,  on  the  one  condi- 
tion that  they  are  likely  to  promote  the  early  hold- 
ing of  free  elections  throughout  Germany"  4  and 
(2)  that  the  U.S.S.R.  continuing  to  maintain  its 
objection  to  the  competence  of  the  United  Nations 
to  concern  itself  with  the  German  question,  re- 
jected investigation  by  the  present  Commission, 
while  it  was  agreeable  to  an  investigation  by  an- 
other impartial  commission  formed  by  the  four 
Powers  occupying  Germany. 

11.  The  Commission,  at  this  point,  would  like 
to  make  certain  observations.  While  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Commission  derives  its  mandate  solely 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  entirely  dependent  on  the 
willingness  of  all  the  parties  concerned  to  co-oper- 
ate unreservedly  with  it  for  the  execution  of  its 
mandate.  It  has  so  far  been  unable  to  secure  this 
co-operation  from  the  authorities  in  the  Soviet 
Zone  of  Germany,  and  it  could  see  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  present  report  little  prospect 
of  its  being  able  to  do  so  in  the  near  future.  The 
Commission,  as  a  United  Nations  body,  is  anxious 
above  all  for  an  early,  just  and  peaceful  solution 
of  the  German  question,  regardless  of  whether  the 
steps  contributing  to  such  a  solution  are  to  be 
worked  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  or  not.     The  United  Nations,  the  Com- 


3  The  three  Western  Powers  replied  to  the  second 
U.S.S.R.  Note  on  13  May  1952.  The  U.S.S.R.  addressed 
its  third  Note  to  the  three  Western  Powers  on  24  May  1952. 
The  three  Western  Powers  replied  to  the  third  U.S.S.R. 
Note  on  10  July  1952. 

4  Quoted  from  the  text  of  the  Note  of  the  three  Western 
Powers  dated  13  May  1952  addressed  to  the  U.S.S.R. 


mission  is  confident,  would  at  all  tamee  bt 
pared  to  heed  any  appeal  for  its  assistance  in*. 
rinding  of  a  peaceful  solution  to  this  questU 
This  being  its  view,  the  Commission  would  noti 
sire  to  suggest  that  it  alone  affords  the  only  h 
partial  means  of  investigating  existing  conditio 
in  all  of  Germany.  The  Commission  would 
sider  its  existence  and  its  work  hitherto  justif 
and  its  mission  in  substance  fulfilled,  if,  by  a^ 
ment  among  the  four  occupying  Powers,  anoti 
equally  impartial  body  were  to  be  set  up  wl 
could  and  would  carry  out  the  essentials  of 
mandate  entrusted  to  the  present  United  Natic 
Commission. 

12.  Apart  from  its  consideration  of  the  site 
tion  arising  out  of  the  exchange  of  the  series 
Notes  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  three  Wes 
Powers,  the  Commission,  during  the  last  tl 
month  period,  has  also  been  watching  with 
cern  reports  of  internal  developments  in 
many.    These  have  been  such  as  to  afford  no  he 
to  the  Commission  that  the  German  authoritii 
in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  will  co-oper 
with  it  in  the  execution  of  its  task. 

13.  At  its  23rd  meeting  held  on  11  July,  tt 
Commission  felt  that  it  might  perhaps  be  we 
for  it  to  wait  to  consider  the  U.S.S.R.  reply  to 
Note  of  the  three  Western  Powers  dated  10  Ju 
before  deciding  to  submit  the  present  report  ar 
adjourn  its  session  sine  die.     However,  after 
ther  prolonged  deliberation,  it  decided  that, 
past  events  provided  any  indication  of  the  natu 
of  things  to  come,  there  was  little  prospect  of 
being  able  to  carry  out  its  task  any  further  beyor 
what  it  had  been  able  to  do  in  the  prelimina 
period  of  its  activity.    At  its  24th  meeting  he 
on  31  July,  the  Commission  decided,  therefor 
to  submit  its  final  report  and  adjourn  its  sessic 
sine  die,  desiring,  however,  to  maintain  its  he 
quarters  and  secretariat  in  the  Palais  des  Natioi 
Geneva,  until  the  expiry  of  its  mandate, 
with  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  its  session 
Commission  has  left  its  representatives  free 
resume  duty  with  their  respective  Government 
the  Commission  as  a  body  wishes,  however,  agai 
to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that,  in  compliance  wit! 
the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  it  w'1 
continue  to  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  Unit 
Nations  and  all  the  parties  concerned  to  carry  on 
its  task  during  such  time  as  the  mandate  entrus 
to  it  remains  in  force,  and  at  such  time  as  it  seer 
likely  to  the  Commission  that  it  can  do  so  with : 
prospect  of  positive  results. 

14.  The  following  four  representatives  on 
Commission,  whose  signatures  are  appended 
low,  unanimously  adopted  the  report  at  the  25t 
meeting  of  the  Commission  held  on  5  August  195 
in  the  Palais  des  Nations,  Geneva. 

Brazil  A.  Mendes  Vianna 

Iceland  Kristjan  Albertson 

Netherlands  M.  Kohnstamm 

Pakistan  A.  H.  Abbasi 


Signed : 
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Inbassador  Muccio  Nominated 
t  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council 

■Hte  House  press  release  dated  August  13 

(To  succeed  Francis  B.  Sayre  as  U.S.  repre- 
■tative  on  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council,  the 
■esident  will  nominate  John  J.  Muccio,  now 
labassador  to  Korea.  Mx.  Sayre,  who  had  held 
t>  position  since  1949,  resigned  in  June  of  this 
jkr. 

It  will  not  he  possible  for  Mr.  Muccio  to  take 
a  his  duties  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  until 
Jnuarv.  as  his  services  will  be  needed  in  the  De- 
prtment  of  State  for  several  months.  To  under- 
Ue  these  interim  duties  in  the  Department  of 
Shte.  Mr.  Muccio  will  come  to  "Washington 
fcrtly. 

Mr.  Muccio  was  named  special  representative 
o  the  President  with  the  personal  rank  of  am- 
[tsador  on  July  28,  1948.  He  was  appointed 
ambassador  on  April  7.  1949.  following  U.S. 
rfognition  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  on  Janu- 
a.-  1  of  that  year. 

jjThe  President  personally  awarded  Mr.  Muccio 
$  Medal  of  Merit  for  his  devotion  to  duty. 
Be  medal,  presented  to  Mr.  Muccio  on  Wake 
Band  in  October  1950,  cited  Mr.  Muccio's 
Rurageous  and  effective  performance  of  duty." 

Mr.  Muccio's  efforts  in  the  Republic  of  Korea 
citributed  greatly  to  the  morale  of  the  people 
0(the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United  States 
iring  the  dark  days  of  1950.  He  has  served  as 
u  first  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
brea.  The  last  2  years  of  his  service  have  been 
a  arduous  ordeal,  and  his  performance  repre- 
Mts  the  finest  traditions  of  Americans  in  the 
Bvice  of  their  country  abroad. 


Cngress  of  Anthropological 
aid  Ethnological  Sciences 

•ase  642  dated  August  15 

•Villiam  N.  Fenton.  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
I  vision  of  Anthropology  and  Psychology  of  the 
Mional  Research  Council,  will  represent  the 
I  ited  States  at  the  Fourth  International  Con- 
gtss  of  Anthropological  and  Ethnological  Sei- 
nes, to  be  held  at  Vienna,  September  1-8, 1952. 

The  International  Congress  was  established  in 
1  w  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  study  of 
a  hropological  and  ethnological  sciences — 
b inches  of  study  which  contribute  to  the  knowl- 
e-re  of  man  through  their  application  to  the  study 
o  races,  peoples,  and  ways  of  life — by  developing 
flse  sciences  and  coordinating  research  in  them, 
le  Congress,  which  normally  convenes  every  4 
Virs.  enables  research  scientists  from  many  na- 
tins  to  meet  for  the  free  exchange  of  information 
o  new  developments  and  research  techniques. 


Physical  anthropologists,  sociologists,  ethnolo- 
gists, folklorists,  linguists,  prehistorians,  and 
archaeologists  of  all  nations  are  invited  to  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  forthcoming  congress. 

The  third  congress  was  held  at  Brussels  in  1948- 


Communiques  Regarding  Korea 
to  the  Security  Council 

The  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand has  transmitted  communiques  regarding 
Korea  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  following  United  Nations  doc- 
ument numbers :  S/2689,  July  3 ;  S/2690,  July  3 ; 
S/2695,  July  10;  S/2696,  July  10;  S/2697,  July 
14;  S/2698,  July  11;  S/2699,  July  11;  S/2703, 
July  14;  S/2704,  July  15;  S/2708,  July  17; 
S/2709,  July  17;  S/2711,  July  21;  S/2713,  July 
21;  S/2714,  July  22;  S/2716,  July  23;  S/2717, 
July  23;  S/2718,  July  23;  S/2719,  July  24; 
S/2720,  July  25;  S/2723,  July  28;  S/2725,  July 
29;  S/2726,  July  30;  S/2728,  July  31;  S/2729, 
August  1;  S/2730,  August  4;  S/2731,  August  5; 
and  S/2732,  August  6. 


Current  United  Nations  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography1 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Full  Employment.  Implementation  of  Full  Employment 
Policies.  Replies  of  governments  to  the  full  employ- 
ment questionnaire  covering  the  period  1951-52,  sub- 
mitted under  resolutions  221  E  (IX),  290  (XI)  and 
371  B  (XIII)  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
E/2232/Add.  1,  June  10,  1952.  46  pp.  mimeo; 
E/2232/Add.  2,  June  23,  1952.  39  pp.  mimeo. ;  and 
E/2232/Add.  4,  July  7,  1952.    46  pp.  mimeo. 

Migration.  Report  by  the  Director-General  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Office  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  in  accordance  with  Council  resolution  396 
(XIII)  of  25  August  1951  on  methods  of  international 
financing  of  European  emigration.  E/2235/Add.  1, 
June  13,  1952.     41  pp.  mimeo. 

Production  and  Distribution  of  Newsprint  and  Printing 
Paper.  Report  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/2241, 
June  16,  1952.     17  pp.  mimeo. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 

The  United  Nations  Secretariat  has  established  an  Offi- 
cial Records  series  for  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security 
Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Trustee- 
ship Council,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which 
includes  summaries  of  proceedings,  resolutions,  and  re- 
ports of  the  various  commissions  and  committees.  Infor- 
mation on  securing  subscriptions  to  the  series  may  be 
obtained  from  the  International  Documents  Service. 
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Economic  Development  of  Under-Developed  Countries: 
Integrated  Economic  Development  and  Commercial 
Agreements  (General  Assembly  Resolution  523  (VI) ). 
Replies  from  governments  of  Member  States  in  re- 
sponse to  General  Assembly  resolution  523  (VI)  on 
action  taken  concerning  production,  distribution  and 
prices  of  commodities  and  measures  to  combat  infla- 
tion. E/2243/Add.  1,  June  12,  1952.  7  pp.  mimeo; 
and  E/2243/Add.  2,  June  17,  1952.     20  pp.  mimeo. 

Narcotic  Drugs.  Resolutions  of  22,  27  and  2H  May  1952. 
E/2250,  June  20,  1952.    8  pp.  mimeo. 

Plight  of  Survivors  of  Nazi  Concentration  Camps.  Third 
Progress  Report  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/2259, 
June  18,  1952.     7  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Development  of  Under-Developed  Countries. 
Methods  To  Increase  World  Productivity.  Working 
Paper  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/2265,  June  24, 
1952.     25  pp.  mimeo. 

Second  Progress  Report  of  the  Ad  Hog  Committee  on 
Forced  Labour  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  to  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International 
Labour  Office.  E/2276,  E/AC.36/13,  July  3,  1952. 
15  pp.  mimeo. 

Social  Activities.  Housing  and  Town  and  Country  Plan- 
ning. (General  Assembly  Resolution  537  (VI)). 
E/2284,  July  3,  1952.     14  pp.  mimeo. 

Programme  of  Conferences  at  Headquarters  and  Geneva. 
Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Secretary-General  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  Trusteeship 
Council.     E/2298,  T/1025,  July  15, 1952.     5  pp.  mimeo. 

Draft  Calendar  of  Conferences  for  1953.  Memorandum 
by  the  Secretary-General.  E/2299,  July  15,  1952. 
12  pp.  mimeo. 

Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance.  Fifth  Re- 
port of  the  Technical  Assistance  Committee  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  E/2304,  July  18,  1952. 
38  pp.  mimeo. 

Social  Activities.  Standards  of  Living.  Report  of  the 
Social  Commission  (Eighth  Session).  Housing  and 
Town  and  Country  Planning  (General  Assembly  Reso- 
lution 537  (VI)).  Report  of  the  Social  Committee. 
E/2305,  July  23,  1952.     12  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  and  Social  Council.  Thirteenth  Session,  30  July 
to  21  September  (Geneva)  and  18  to  21  December  1951 
(Paris).  Disposition  of  Agenda  Items.  E/INF/48, 
May  26,  1952.     161  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  and  Social  Council,  Thirteenth  Session,  30  July 
to  21  September  (Geneva)  and  18  to  21  December  1951 
(Paris).  Disposition  of  Agenda  Items.  Index  to 
Speeches.  E/INF/48/Add.  1,  June  5,  1952.  88  pp. 
mimeo. 

Implementation  of  Recommendations  on  Economic  and 
Social  Matters.  Note  by  the  Secretary-General. 
E/L.  403,  July  8,  1952.    63  pp.  mimeo. 


International  Labor  Organization 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  Labor,  Second  session.  Re- 
plies from  Governments  to  the  Questionnaire  on 
Forced  Labour.  Reply  received  from  the  Federal 
People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  E/AC.36/ll/Add. 
14,  June  17,  1952.     8  pp.  mimeo. 


Security  Council 

Letter  from  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  President  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  Dated  30  June  1952.  Annex  I  Inter- 
national Association  of  Democratic  Lawyers,  Secre- 
tariat: 70  Avenue  Legrand,  Brussels.  Appeal  to  the 
Security  Council  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Council 
of  the  International  Association  of  Democratic 
Lawyers,  at  its  session  held  in  Vienna  from  16  to  18 
April  1952.  S/2684/Add.  1,  June  30,  1952.  53  pp. 
mimeo. 


Admiral  Kirk  Appointed  Director 
of  Psychological  Strategy  Board 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  14 

Admiral  Alan  G.  Kirk,  former  U.S.  Arriba* 
dor  to  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  named  Director  of  t 
Psychological  Strategy  Board,  effective  about  & 
tember  15,  1952.  He  will  succeed  Raymond 
Allen,  former  president  of  the  University 
Washington,  whose  commitment  to  governme 
service  was  for  limited  duration.  Mr.  Allen  w 
continue  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  a  senior  cc 
sultant  until  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  •< 
sume  his  new  duties  as  Chancellor  of  the  Univ< 
sity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  new  executive  of  the  Psychological  Strata. 
Board  served  as  Ambassador  to  Belgium  prior 
his  Moscow  assignment  in  1949.    He  will  resign  t 
position  he  now  holds  as  chairman  of  the  Americ 
Committee  for  the  Liberation  of  the  Peoples 
Russia.    A  privately  financed  committee  of  citize 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  this  orga 
zation  has  worked  to  unify  Russian  and  minori 
emigre  groups  in  their  opposition  to  the  Sov 
Admiral  Kirk  has  headed  this  Committee  for 
past  7  months. 

The  Psychological  Strategy  Board  was  creat 
in  mid-1951  to  coordinate  foreign  information  ai 
psychological  policies  of  the  major  departmer 
and  agencies  of  government  concerned  with  fc 
eign  affairs. 

The  Board  consists  of  three  members,  the  Un< 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  E 
fense,  and  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligenc 
Not  only  does  it  provide  policy  guidance  but 
likewise  assists  the  Department  of  Defense  in 

Ssychological  warfare  against  the  enemy  in  Nor 
iorea.  At  the  same  time,  it  helps  guide  the  exte 
sive  information  program  of  the  Mutual  Securi 
Administration  abroad. 

The  Board  confines  its  activity  to  broad  poli< 
guidance  and  planning. 

Mr.  Allen  succeeded  Gordon  Gray,  former  Se 
retary  of  the  Army,  as  head  of  the  Board  in  Ja 
uary  1952. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Appointments 

William  W.  Greulich  and  Richard  T.  Arnold  as  scien 
advisers  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Gt 
many  at  Bonn. 

Harald  H.  Nielsen  as  science  attach^  to  the  Embas 
at  Stockholm. 
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resident  Rejects  Tariff  Commission's  Recommendations 
n  Garlic  and  Swiss  Watches 


The  President  on  July  21  and  August  14-  sent 
lentical  letters  to  Walter  F.  George,  Chairman, 
'otu  mittee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate,  and 
zobert  L.  Doughton,  Chairman,  Committee^  on 
fays  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives. 
Texts  of  the  letters  follow: 

etter  of  July  21  Relating  to  Garlic  Imports 

rhite  House  press  release  dated  July  21 

I  On  June  6,  1952,  the  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
lended  that  I  should  limit  imports  of  foreign 
arlic  into  the  United  States  by  establishing  re- 
trictive  quotas,  in  order  to  protect  our  domestic 
[arlic  industry  from  serious  injury.  The  Tariff 
Commission's  recommendation,  which  was  not 
inanimous,  was  made  under  Section  7,  the  so- 
lalled  escape  clause,  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951.  The  recommendation  of 
he  Commission  followed  an  investigation  it  was 
[equired  to  make  on  petition.  Section  7  provides 
hat  in  the  event  the  action  recommended  by  the 
tariff  Commission  is  not  implemented  by  the 
'resident  within  sixty  days,  he  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
nd  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  setting 
»ut  the  reasons  for  not  doing  so. 
!  After  a  careful  study  of  the  Tariff  Commission's 
eport,  I  find  myself  unable  to  accept  its  recom- 
nendations.  For  I  can  find  in  the  report  noth- 
ng  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  producers  of 
garlic  in  the  United  States  are  suffering  serious 
njury  as  a  result  of  garlic  imports. 

The  purpose  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is 
o  allow  the  President  to  enter  into  agreements 
vith  other  countries  to  reduce  trade  barriers  to 
he  mutual  advantage  of  the  United  States  and 
he  other  countries  concerned,  and  to  make  the 
lecessary  changes  in  United  States  duty  rates  to 
:arry  out  such  agreements.  The  so-called  escape 
:lause  is  a  standard  provision  in  these  agreements, 
;o  be  applied  when  and  if  it  later  becomes  clear 
that  a  particular  tariff  is  causing  or  threatening 
jo  cause  serious  injury  to  a  domestic  industry. 
Obviously,  it  should  be  invoked  only  when  it  can 
3e  shown  that  the  conditions  specified  for  its  use 
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actually  exist.     The  burden  of  proof  rests  with 
those  who  contend  that  its  use  is  needed. 

In  this  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  burden  of 
proof  has  not  been  sustained.  The  evidence  is 
tenuous  and  unpersuasive.  The  claim  that  Amer- 
ican producers  of  garlic  have  been  seriously  in- 
jured by  imports  is  mere  assertion.  The  view  of 
the  minority  Commissioners  that  no  serious  injury 
has  been  sustained  is  far  more  persuasive  than  the 
contentions  of  the  majority.  If  the  standards  em- 
ployed by  the  majority  were  to  be  applied  gen- 
erally to  American  imports,  I  am  confident  that 
our  trade  agreements  program  would  soon  be  im- 
paired beyond  all  possible  remedy,  and  gains  of 
the  negotiated  tariffs  completely  nullified. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  our  domestic  gar- 
lic is  grown  in  California.  About  90  percent  of 
this  California  production  is  in  three  of  the  rich- 
est agricultural  counties  in  the  country.  Only 
about  60  farmers  in  these  counties  grow  garlic 
regularly,  and  four  of  these  60  farmers  grow  half 
of  all  the  garlic  produced  in  these  counties. 

Garlic  farmers,  for  the  most  part,  grow  garlic 
as  an  incidental  part  of  a  much  bigger  vegetable 
and  sugar  beet  business.  For  example,  about  90 
percent  of  the  revenue  of  the  four  large  garlic- 
producing  farms  has  come  from  products  other 
than  garlic.  Garlic  is  a  convenient  crop  to  plant 
in  rotation  with  these  other  crops. 

These  farmers  have  been  putting  less  acreage 
into  garlic  since  the  war,  yet  they  have  been  get- 
ting a  higher  yield  per  acre  than  before  the  war. 
As  a  result,  average  garlic  production  in  the  five 
post-war  years  1947  to  1951  has  been  only  slight- 
ly lower  than  average  garlic  production  from  1935 
to  1939 — 158,000  sacks  per  year  in  the  post-war 
years  against  164,000  sacks  per  year  in  the  pre- 
war period.  Year  by  year,  there  has  been  a  nota- 
ble variation  in  the  acreage  planted  to  garlic. 
The  price  of  garlic  has  been  several  times  higher 
in  the  last  few  years  than  it  was  before  the  war, 
although  not  as  high  as  the  phenomenal  peak 
prices  which  existed  during  and  immediately  after 
the  war. 

It  is  not  known  just  how  well  or  how  badly 
farmers  have  fared  in  the  sale  of  their  garlic. 
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The  report  of  the  majority  observes  that  growers 
have  received  from  8y2  to  10  cents  a  pound  in  re- 
cent years,  and  states  that  at  present  levels  of 
wages  and  with  a  normal  yield  per  acre  growers 
must  receive  12  cents  a  pound  in  order  for  the 
business  to  be  "remunerative".  But  the  report 
does  not  say  what  the  word  "remunerative" 
means — whether  it  includes  a  margin  of  profit, 
and,  if  so,  how  large  a  margin. 

Nor  does  the  report  have  anything  to  say  about 
the  concept  of  "normal  yield"  to  which  it  refers. 
The  figures  show  that  yields  since  the  war  have 
been  much  higher  than  pre-war.  Does  this  mean 
that  these  yields  have  been  "abnormal",  and  that 
the  garlic  business  has  been  remunerative,  after 
all  ?     The  report  does  not  say. 

What  the  report  does  indicate  clearly  is  that 
farmers  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  financial 
return  from  garlic  had  ample  opportunity  to  in- 
crease their  production  of  other  crops.  The  re- 
port also  indicates  that  these  other  crops  enjoyed 
good  markets.  Thus,  I  cannot  understand  how 
these  farmers  can  be  suffering  "serious  injury" 
from  imports.  Therefore,  I  cannot  accept  the  pro- 
posal that  the  United  States  should  limit  the  quan- 
tities of  foreign  garlic  which  can  be  imported  into 
this  country  each  year. 

Foreign  garlic  which  enters  the  United  States 
is  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  %  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
This  rate  was  iy2  cents  a  pound  under  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  but  under  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  reduce  the  rate  on  garlic  and  other  prod- 
ucts as  part  of  a  larger  bargain  in  which  other 
countries  also  reduced  rates  on  various  products 
which  American  producers  were  interested  in  sell- 
ing to  them. 

A  quantity  of  garlic  is  imported  from  Mexico, 
and  smaller  amounts  from  Chile  and  Argentina. 
Since  most  of  this  garlic  is  marketed  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  before  our  own  producers 
have  harvested  their  crops,  these  imports  appar- 
ently are  not  of  particular  concern  to  our  domestic 
growers.  Moreover,  the  Mexican  imports  are  of 
lower  quality  and  do  not  command  as  high  a  price 
as  our  domestic  garlic. 

The  competition  which  does  concern  our  domes- 
tic producers  comes  from  Italy.  High  quality 
Italian  garlic  has  been  entering  our  East  Coast 
ports  and  Puerto  Rico  in  increasing  volume  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  Because  of  transportation 
costs,  little  of  this  garlic  moves  very  far  inland; 
for  example,  no  Italian  garlic  was  sold  in  Chicago 
during  the  year  1951.  Furthermore,  the  markets 
in  which  Italian  garlic  has  been  selling  are  mar- 
kets in  which  demand  has  been  expanding.  The 
new  garlic-dehydrating  industry,  which  has  devel- 
oped rapidly  in  California  and  which  now  absorbs 
over  a  third  of  our  domestic  production,  prefers 
the  fresh  domestic  product  to  the  dried  imported 
variety.  As  a  result,  our  domestic  garlic  growers 
face  virtually  no  competition  in  marketing  that 


portion  of  their  crop.     Nevertheless,  it  J  I  | 

in  the  East  Coast  and  Puerto  Rico  markets  1 
domestic  producers  are  meeting  increasing  c<l 
petition. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  provides  no  guaJ 
tee  to  American  producers  against  increased  om 
petition  from  imports.  All  that  the  escape  clafl 
provides  for  is  protection  against  "serious  injiuH 
There  is  no  evidence  in  this  case  that  these  1 
creased  imports  are  causing  serious  injuryB 
American  producers  of  garlic  and  that  resorfl 
an  escape  clause  action  would  be  justified. 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  reasons  1 
welcoming  the  increase  in  imports  of  Italian  gaifl 
The  United  States  has  a  stake  in  the  strength  ;■ 
prosperity  of  Italy.  We  have  recognized  tfl 
fact  in  the  aid  we  have  given  to  Italy  under  I 
European  Recovery  Program  and  under  the  SI 
tual  Security  Act. 

Italy  has  done  a  good  job  with  that  aid.  II 
production  has  increased.  The  strength  of  | 
Communist  Party  has  declined.  But  Italy  si 
needs  to  find  ways  of  earning  more  dollars,  el 
she  is  trying  earnestly,  and  with  some  successjfl 
earn  them.  Every  obstacle  the  United  States  pi 
in  her  way  in  these  efforts  is  a  step  harmful  to  <1 
mutual  security  and  costly  in  the  end  to  the  cl 
sumer  and  American  taxpayer. 

Yet,  lately  our  laws  have  forced  us  to  pufl 
good  many  obstacles  of  this  sort  in  Italy's  wl 
We  recently  raised  our  tariff  on  hats  and  hatti 
furs,  which  the  Italians  sold  us  in  considerat 
quantity.  We  recently  put  a  large  import  feeB 
foreign  almonds,  most  of  which  come  from  Ita*l 
Our  cheese  amendment  to  the  Defense  Product:! 
Act,  which  restricts  imports  of  foreign  cheef% 
has  been  hurting  Italy  more  than  any  other  sin  B 
country,  and  Italy  sees  more  trouble  ahead  in  so  8 
of  the  escape  clause  applications  which  the  Ta)f 
Commission  is  now  studying.  All  this  seems  y 
run  contrary  to  a  sensible  policy  toward  Italii 
imports. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Tariff  Commissi! 
proceedings  on  garlic  imports  have  taken  pi:  3 
pursuant  to  the  escape  clause  provisions  of  S- 
tion  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  I 
1951.  While  the  idea  of  an  escape  clause  in  II 
trade  agreements  program  is  not  new,  it  was  il 
written  into  the  law  until  the  Trade  Agreemeii 
Extension  Act  of  1951  was  enacted.  Whenfc 
signed  that  Act,  I  was  disturbed  by  the  prot-i 
tionist  overtones  of  this  provision  and  a  numlr 
of  other  provisions  which  it  contained.  I  sfl 
this  at  the  time  I  signed  the  Act. 

Those  misgivings  now  seem  to  have  been  jus- 
fied.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Tariff  Co  4 
mission  has  been  flooded  with  escape  elaia 
applications — applications  on  blue-mold  cheey 
motorcycles,  glaced  cherries,  clothespins,  andv 
host  of  other  products.  Each  one  of  these,  I 
course,  will  be  for  determination  on  its  merits - 
with  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  TraJ 
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peements  Act  as  the  fundamental  guide.  In 
tnnection,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
lat  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  for  the  promo- 
\>n  of  foreign  trade,  not  for  its  contraction.  It 
is  enacted  by  the  Congress  "for  the  purpose  of 
panding  foreign  markets  for  the  products  of 
.»  United  States  ...  by  affording  corre- 
. iiuling  market  opportunities  for  foreign  prod- 
the  United  States  .  .  ."  Escape  clauses, 
ril  points,  and  the  like,  must  be  realistically 
ministered  in  the  light  of  this  general  objective, 
spite  protectionist  pressures  that  may  be  brought 
Bear  against  the  Commission. 
This  is  all  the  more  important  in  view  of  the 
ternational  crisis  we  face  today.  Normal  eco- 
unic  life  in  the  form  of  the  exchange  of  goods, 
an  essential  requirement  of  friendly  interna- 
>nal  relations.  If  we  are  restrictive  in  our  trade 
th  other  countries,  they  must  find  other  areas 
ih  which  to  trade.  Cooperation  in  the  economic 
Id  is  fundamental  to  other  forms  of  cooperation. 
Just  as  important  is  the  fact  that  a  way  must  be 
und  for  these  countries  to  carry  their  share  of 
fense  costs  without  continued  reliance  on  our 
1.  It  is  to  their  own  benefit — and  to  the  benefit 
the  American  taxpayer — that  we  find  ways  and 
ntinue  to  improve  them,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to 
e  end  that  substantial  foi-eign  imports  may  he- 
me a  substitute  for  direct  foreign  aid.  In  the 
;al  economy  of  the  United  States  and,  it  seems 
me,  in  the  economy  of  the  several  domestic 
oducers,  garlic  plays  a  minor  part;  to  restrict 
ports  of  garlic  under  the  circumstances  por- 
ived  in  this  report  would  violate  the  spirit  as 
'11  as  the  intent  of  our  trade  agreements  pro- 
am. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 


tter  of  August  14  Relating  to  Swiss  Watches 

lte  House  press  release  dated  August  14 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  sent  me  its  report 
d  recommendations  on  an  investigation  con- 
cted  by  the  Commission  concerning  the  tariff 
watches,  watch  movements,  watch  parts  and 
tch  cases.  The  Commission  conducted  this  in- 
stigation under  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
:nts  Extension  Act  of  1951,  the  so-called  "escape 
use",  which  provides  that  restrictions  on  im- 
rts  may  be  imposed,  in  certain  circumstances, 
ien  the  imports  are  causing  or  threatening  seri- 
3  injury  to  a  domestic  industry.  Under  the 
ovisions  of  that  Act,  I  may  accept  or  reject  the 
:omniendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  If 
lo  not  accept  its  recommendations,  the  law  pro- 
les that  I  shall  report  to  your  Committee  the 
isons  for  my  action. 

A.  majority  of  the  Commission  concluded  that 
nerican   producers   of   watch   movements   are 


threatened  with  serious  injury  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased imports  and  recommended  that  the  tariff 
on  such  imports  be  raised.  I  have  examined  the 
evidence  which  they  developed  in  support  of  their 
position,  and  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  their 
conclusion.  Rather,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
weight  of  evidence  does  not  support  the  claim  that 
our  domestic  watch  industry  has  been  seriously 
injured,  or  that  there  is  a  threat  of  serious  injury. 

The  consequences  of  imposing  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  tariff  on  watches  would  be  so  serious 
that  such  action  should  not  be  taken  in  the  absence 
of  a  clearly  demonstrated  need.  Consequently,  I 
have  concluded  that  I  should  not  put  into  effect  the 
adjustments  recommended  by  the  majority  of  the 
Commission. 

In  1936,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States  en- 
tered into  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement  under 
which  each  country  agreed  to  reduce  its  tariffs  on 
a  range  of  products  which  the  other  was  interested 
in  exporting.  Switzerland  reduced  her  tariffs  on 
such  products  as  lard,  prunes,  and  office  machines, 
products  which  American  producers  sell  in  sig- 
nificant quantities  to  the  Swiss.  On  our  part,  the 
most  important  concession  we  made  was  to  reduce 
our  duties  on  various  kinds  of  watch  movements. 
Despite  the  reduction,  our  rates  of  duty  on  watch 
movements  have  still  been  substantial.  Based  on 
1950  imports,  for  example,  they  were  equivalent 
to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  approximately  37  percent. 

Under  the  rates  established  by  the  1936  agree- 
ment, there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  watch  movements  imported  from  Switzerland. 
This  increase  in  imports  is  the  main  ground  on 
which  domestic  watch  industry  based  its  claims 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  that  it  is  suffering 
or  is  threatened  with  serious  injury. 

The  Tariff  Commission  reported  its  findings  to 
me  in  a  letter  of  June  14,  1952.  Three  Commis- 
sioners found  that  the  domestic  industry  is  suffer- 
ing serious  injury.  The  other  three  Commissioners 
found  that  the  industry  has  suffered  no  such  in- 
jury. There  is  therefore  no  majority  finding  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  industry  is  now  suffer- 
ing serious  injury.  As  to  whether  a  threat  of 
serious  injury  exists,  two  Commissioners  found 
that  there  is  no  such  threat,  while  the  four  others 
found  that  such  a  threat  does  exist.  To  avoid  this 
threat  of  serious  injury,  the  latter  recommend  that 
certain  rates  of  duty  affecting  the  most  significant 
items  among  our  watch  imports  be  increased  by 
50  percent  but  in  no  case  exceeding  the  level  of 
the  1930  rates. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  report  on  the  case  is  a 
full  report,  and  it  provides  an  accurate  basis  for 
judging  the  present  state  of  the  watch  industry. 
The  data  show  that  consumption  of  watches  in  the 
United  States  has  nearly  quadrupled  in  the  16 
years  during  which  the  concessions  have  been  in 
effect.  In  that  time,  a  mass  demand  for  watches 
has  been  developed,  both  for  relatively  inexpensive 
watches  and  for  high-quality,  expensively-cased 
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watches.  Men  have  switched  from  pocket  watches 
to  wrist  watches ;  women  buy  smaller  watches  than 
formerly;  and  both  men  and  women  have  shown 
increasing  preference  for  watches  of  high  jewel 
count. 

With  the  greatly  increased  consumption  of 
watches  has  gone  a  radical  change  in  the  methods 
of  merchandising.  Department-store,  mail-order 
and  drugstore  sales  of  watches  are  now  far  more 
important.    Mark-ups  are  smaller. 

The  initiative  of  the  American  importers  of 
Swiss  watch  movements  has  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  these  trends,  and  the  importers  have  ob- 
tained the  largest  share  in  the  increased  consump- 
tion. But  the  stronger  demand  for  watches  has 
benefited  domestic  producers  also.  Their  produc- 
tion of  jeweled  watches  had  nearly  doubled  in 
1951  as  compared  with  annual  average  for  the 
period  1936-40.  The  output  of  the  pin-lever  in- 
dustry has  been  maintained  by  larger  wrist  watch 
and  clock  production  in  spite  of  declining  produc- 
tion of  pocket  watches.  Domestic  watchmakers 
have  been  employing  more  workers  than  before, 
and  over  90  percent  of  them  work  in  the  manu- 
facture of  watches  and  clocks.  Wages  in  the  in- 
dustry compare  favorably  with  wages  in  all  manu- 
facturing industries.  In  the  period  1946-50, 
profits  of  jeweled-watch  manufacturers  before 
taxes  averaged  around  12  percent  of  their  net 
worth  and  profits  of  pin-lever  watch  manufac- 
turers averaged  from  10  to  12  percent  of  their  net 
worth. 

One  may  well  ask  how,  in  this  situation,  three 
Commissioners  found  serious  injury.  The  an- 
swer seems  to  lie  almost  entirely  in  the  signifi- 
cance which  they  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  domestic  jeweled  watch  production  has 
not  kept  pace  with  expansion  of  imports,  so  that 
the  industry  today  enjoys  a  smaller  share  of  the 
larger  market.  Because  of  the  dangerous  prece- 
dent which  would  be  involved  in  accepting  this 
share  doctrine  as  the  determinant  of  serious  in- 
jury, I  should  like  to  emphasize  its  far-reaching 
implications.  Serious  injury,  by  any  definition, 
means  a  loss  to  someone.  Declining  production, 
lower  employment,  lower  wages,  lower  returns  or 
losses  in  capital  invested — any  of  those  things 
might  indicate  some  degree  of  injury.  But  the 
share  doctrine  goes  much  further.  In  fact,  it  finds 
that  serious  injury  exists  when  the  domestic  indus- 
try fails  to  gain  something  it  never  had,  even 
though  the  industry  may  be  prospering  by  all  of 
the  customary  standards  of  levels  of  production, 
profits,  wages  and  employment.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine on  which  the  claim  of  injury  by  three  Com- 
missioners appears  to  be  based. 

Another  development  in  the  watch  industry  on 
which  the  three  Commissioners'  finding  was  based 
is  the  shift  from  production  of  watches  with  17 
jewels  or  less  to  production  of  watches  with  more 
than  17  jewels.  To  some  of  the  Commissioners, 
this  shift  is  an  evidence  of  injury,  even  though  the 


industry  profited  from  its  shift  to  greater  prot* 
tion  of  the  more  expensive  watches  containing 
jewels  or  more.     It  is  difficult  to  see  how  1 
serious  injury  is  evidenced  by  a  shift  from  the  J 
duction  of  one  product  to  the  production  of| 
other  which  can  be  produced  with  equal  or  greJ 
profit  by  the  same  labor  and  equipment.     H« 
the  shift  is  not  even  from  one  kind  of  product 
another  kind,  but  from  7  or  15  jewel  watchw 
17  or  21  jewel  watches.    The  same  man  sitting 
the  same  bench  and  using  the  same  tools  can  m 
both.     Such  a  shift,  if  it  is  a  shift,  is  no  evida 
of  serious  injury  to  anyone.    The  escape  clai 
was  not  intended  to  give  domestic  industry  fr 
dom  to  ignore  the  changing  pattern  of  domed 
demand  or  to  provide  an  escape  from  norn 
healthy  competition. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  emphas 
that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  trade-agi 
ments  program  is  to  expand  exports  and  impo 
Under  present  world  conditions,  the  limiting  f 
tor  on  the  expansion  of  United  States  exports  i 
general  lack  of  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  peo 
who  are  anxious  to  buy  United  States  goo 
Expansion  of  our  imports  is  therefore  an  object 
of  high  priority  and  the  Trade  Agreements  1 
is  an  important  means  to  that  end.    In  order 
provide  against  unfair  burdens  on  any  particu 
segment  of  the  economy,  provision  has  been  rm 
for  safeguarding  domestic  industry  against  se 
ous  injury  as  a  result  of  trade-agreement  cone 
sions.     However,  the    primary    purpose    of   1 
program  remains  the  expansion  of  foreign  tr? 
in  the  national  interest.     It  was  never  intend  I 
that  the  program  be  limited  by  a  requirement  til 
domestic  production  must  double  whenever  il 
ports  double. 

Various  arguments  have  been  adduced  in  su- 
port  of  the  view  that  the  domestic  watch  maki 
industry  is  threatened  with  serious  injury  ev. 
though  such  injury  has  not  yet  been  sustain* 
It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  threat  has  not  be 
shown  with  anything  like  the  degree  of  certain 
that  would  justify  invoking  the  escape  clause. 

To  be  sure,  the  record  of  domestic  watch  pi 
ducers  has  not  been  without  its  ups  and  downs 
this  post-war  period.  When  the  fighting  bro 
out  in  Korea,  the  watch  trade  stocked  up  heavil 
Remembering  the  scarcities  of  World  War  II  th 
built  up  inventories  of  watches  and  watch  mov 
ments.  This  provided  a  temporary  bonanza  f 
the  watch  industry  but  it  has  been  followed  1 
the  inevitable  reaction.  There  have  been  a  go< 
many  promotion  sales  aimed  at  working  ofF  exL' 
ing  inventories.  This  kind  of  development 
typical  of  business  in  products  such  as  watcht 
Very  much  the  same  thing  happened  in  items  su< 
as  radios  and  television  sets,  kitchen  equipmei 
and  so  forth.  It  did  not  seem  to  two  of  the  Cor 
missioners  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  tli 
temporary  adjustment  affords  any  occasion  f« 
great  alarm  on  our  part. 
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ne  aspect  of  the  watch  situation  which  the 
iff  Commission  report  points  out  is  that  de- 
e  contracts  are  supplying  some  business  which 
not  be  available  in  the  future.  There  appears, 
ever,  to  be  no  reason  for  special  concern  on 
account  in  the  watch  industry.  The  situation 
ne  which  faces  the  whole  of  the  American 
lomy  in  some  degree.  Moreover,  as  far  as 
ch  manufacturers  are  concerned,  their  defense 
k  has  not  required  much  shift  out  of  watches 
i  other  products.  In  1951,  production  of  items 
>r  than  watches  and  clocks  accounted  for  less 
1 6  percent  of  employment  in  the  jeweled  watch 
.istry  and  for  less  than  9  percent  in  the  pin- 
r  watch  industry. 

.11  of  these  considerations  support  the  conclu- 
i  of  the  minority  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
t  no  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof  has  been 
«vn.    This,  in  itself,  would  be  a  sufficient  basis 
rejecting  the  recommendation  for  increased 
ff  protection.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
-e  are  additional  cogent  reasons  of  an  inter  - 
ional  character  which  also  argue  against  ac- 
tance  of  the  recommendation, 
'he  escape  clauses  were  included  in  our  inter- 
ional  tariff  agreements  largely  because  these 
lses  were  desired  by  the  United  States.     At  the 
e,  considerable  skepticism  was  expressed  re- 
ding the  use  we  might  make  of  the  clause, 
prehension  abroad  concerning  the  course  of 
ited  States  trade  policy  has  been  heightened 
hin  the  past  year  or  so  by  various  events.    We 
ipted  and  extended  the  amendment  to  the  De- 
se  Production  Act  requiring  restrictions  on 
importation  of  cheese,  and  we  have  used  Sec- 
i  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to 
lose  quotas  on  almonds.    There  has  been  agita- 
i  for  countervailing  duties  and  for  new  tariffs, 
ese  events  do  not  mean  we  must  never  use  the 
ape  clause  again.    They  do  mean,  however,  that 
a:e  wish  to  avoid  a  serious  loss  of  confidence  in 
•  leadership,  any  new  restrictive  action  on  our 
*t  must  be  clearly  justified, 
rhe  impact  which  the  tariff  increase  now  pro- 
pel would  have  on  Swiss-American  relations 
uld  be  extremely  serious.    United  States  im- 
rts  from  Switzerland  in  1951  totalled  only  $131 
llion  of  which  over  50  percent  were  watches, 
us,  tariff  action  on  watches  would  strike  at 
itzerland's  most  important  export  to  us,  affect- 
r  adversely  an  industry  tailored  in  large  part 
the  United  States  market  and  employing  one 
t  of  every  ten  industrial  workers  in  the  country, 
addition,  the  industry  is  concentrated  in  a  part 
Switzerland  where  there  is  relatively  little 
ler  industry  and  the  possibilities  for  transfer 
employment  small. 

During  1951,  Swiss  imports  from  the  United 
ates  totalled  over  $216  million  and  were  com- 
ised  of  a  long  and  varied  list  of  commodities 
ch  as  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  automobiles, 
ichinery,  office  appliances,  and  pharmaceuticals. 


United  States  exports  to  Switzerland  are  therefore 
almost  double  our  imports  from  Switzerland  and 
the  Swiss  market  is  one  of  the  very  few  that  re- 
mains free  of  restrictions  against  dollar  imports. 
If,  in  these  circumstances,  we  should  erect  new 
barriers  against  the  importation  of  Swiss  watches, 
we  would  at  the  same  time  be  erecting  barriers 
against  our  own  export  markets.  More  than  that, 
we  would  be  striking  a  heavy  blow  at  our  whole 
effort  to  increase  international  trade  and  permit 
friendly  nations  to  earn  their  own  dollars  and  pay 
their  own  way  in  the  world. 

In  reaching  my  decision  on  this  matter,  I  have 
been  mindful  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
domestic  watch  industry  adequate  to  meet  our  de- 
fense needs.  For  the  reasons  I  have  indicated,  I 
believe  we  can  expect  a  healthy,  vigorous  watch 
industry  to  be  maintained  in  this  country — an  in- 
dustry that  will  be  adequate  for  defense  needs. 
And,  if  special  measures  should  be  necessary  to 
preserve  the  watch  industry  for  defense  purposes, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  an  increase  in  import 
duties  constitutes  an  effective  approach  to  that 
objective. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  have  concluded  that  I 
shall    not    adopt    the    recommendations   of    the 
majority  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 
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ie  Soviet  Harassment  Campaign  in  Germany 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  ALLIED  AND  SOVIET  REPRESENTATIVES 


The  following  documents  relate  to  the  campaign 
harassment  which  Soviet  authorities  and  the 
mmunist  regime  in  the  Soviet  area  of  occupa- 
n  of  Germany  have  been  conducting  in  recent 
>nths.  They  concern  incidents  which  occurred 
ring  the  period  from  April  29,  when  Soviet 
hter  planes  attacked  a  French  civil  aircraft,  to 
ly  8,  when  Dr.  Walter  Linse  was  kidnapped 
mi  the  American  Sector  of  Berlin.  (Only  the 
it  protest  made  by  American  authorities  in  the 
rue  case  is  printed  here.) 

neral  Coleman  to  General  Chuikov,  April  29 

\  French  aircraft  flying  between  Frankfort  and 
rlin  was  attacked  this  morning,  29th  April,  by 

0  Soviet  fighters  in  the  southern  air  corridor  im- 
diatelv  above  the  city  of  Konnern  at  an  altitude 
7,000  feet. 

rhe  Soviet  fighters  fired  three  times  on  the 
ench  aircraft  with  both  cannon  and  machine 
ns.    The  aircraft  carries  several  shell  holes  and 

1  marks  of  numerous  machine  gun  bullets.  Two 
ssengers  were  severely  injured.  The  material 
mage  is  considerable,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
?atest  difficulty  that  the  aircraft  made  its  way 
Berlin. 


In  the  name  of  their  respective  High  Commis- 
sioners and  in  their  own,  the  British,  United  States 
and  French  Commandants  in  Berlin  protest  ener- 
getically against  this  unwarrantable  attack  by 
Soviet  fighters  on  a  French  aircraft.  This  attack 
was  all  the  more  outrageous  since  the  aircraft  was, 
in  conformity  with  quadripartite  agreements  in 
force,  flying  within  the  air  corridor. 

The  three  High  Commissioners  and  the  British, 
United  States  and  French  Commandants  in  Ber- 
lin, request  that  an  investigation  be  undertaken 
immediately  by  the  Soviet  authorities,  that  those 
responsible  for  this  most  serious  incident  be  pun- 
ished, and  that  due  reparation  be  made  for  mate- 
rial damage  to  persons  and  property. 


General  Trusov  to  Colonel  Meyer,  April  29 

I  have  been  informed  that  on  the  29th  April  an 
aircraft  of  the  type  B.54  left  the  air  corridor  north 
of  the  city  of  Gotha  and  reached  the  city  of  Merse- 
burg,  situated  35  Km.  south-east  of  the  line  of  the 
air  corridor. 

Having  detected  the  aircraft,  the  Soviet  fighters 
took  off  at  1032  hours  and  intercepted  it  at  an 
altitude  of  2,500  m.    The  aircraft  did  not  reply  to 


editor's  Note.  The  salutation  and  complimentary  close 
re  been  omitted  from  the  letters  and  the  date  has  been 
orporated  in  the  heading.  Following  is  a  list  of  the 
•sons  principally  concerned : 

ig.  Gen.  Pierre   L.   Carolet,   French   Commandant  in 

Serlin 

neral  of  the  Army  Vassily  I.  Chuikov,  Commander-in- 

'hief  of  Soviet  Occupation  Forces ;  Chairman  of  the 

5oviet  Control  Commission  for  Germany 

j.  Gen.   C.   F.   C.   Coleman,   British   Commandant  in 

Berlin ;  Chairman  of  Allied  Kommandatura  for  April 

Dengin,  Berlin  representative  of  the  Soviet  Control 
'ommission  in  Germany 

iTone  Kirkpatrick,   British  High   Commissioner  for 
Germany 

Ire  Fran<;ois-Poncet,  French  High  Commissioner  for 
lermany 


Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  T.  Handy,  Commander  of  U.S.  troops 

in  Germany ;  now  U.S.  Commander-in-Chief,  Europe 
John  J.  McCloy,  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany 

until  his  resignation  July  31 
Maj.  Gen.  Lemuel  Mathewson,  U.S.  Commandant  in  Berlin 
Colonel  Meyer,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  French  Oc- 
cupation Forces 
Samuel    Reber,    Director    of    Political    Affairs,    Hicog  ; 
Acting  High  Commissioner  during  Mr.  McCloy's  absence 
from  Bonn 
Maj.  Gen.  Nikolai  Mikhailovich  Trusov  (sometimes  trans- 
literated Trussov,  Trousov),  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 
Soviet  occupation  troops 

Sources  of  the  documents  include  telegrams  from  Berlin 
and  Bonn,  press  releases  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
High  Commissioner  for  Germany  and  by  the  Berlin  Ele- 
ment of  Hicoo,  and  minutes  of  Allied  Kommandatura 
meetings.  Translations  of  Soviet  documents  are  un- 
official. 
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"An  Indication  of  the  Threat  Technique" 

Now,  I  have  spoken  about  the  weight  of  the  Com- 
munist propaganda,  and  it  moves,  of  course,  in  every 
form.  It  is  a  blandishment  at  one  time,  and  it  is  a 
threat  the  next. 

The  recent  harassments  in  Berlin  are  an  indica- 
tion of  the  threat  technique.  Recently  the  propa- 
ganda that  is  flooding  the  west,  West  Germany,  is 
mainly  directed  against  the  United  States,  and  the 
vituperative  character,  the  vilifying  nature  of  it 
really  is  astounding.  It  seems  to  be  more  and  more 
directed  toward  us. 

It  reached  its  highest  form  just  before  the  signa- 
ture of  these  conventions,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be 
intensified  and  continue  to  be  intensified  up  until  the 
ratification. 

— John  J.  McCloy,  U.S.  High  Commissioner 
for  Germany,  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  Ger- 
man Contractual  Agreements. 


the  signals  ordering  it  to  land  but  continued  deeper 
into  D.  D.  R.  {Deutsche  Demokratische  Republik] 
territory  in  the  direction  of  the  city  of  Leipzig. 

In  order  to  force  it  to  land,  one  of  the  Soviet 
pilots  gave  a  warning  burst  toward  the  front  of 
the  aircraft.  After  that  the  aircraft  went  into 
cloud  and  disappeared.  Later  observation  re- 
vealed that  it  had  landed  at  1102  hours  on  Tempel- 
hof  airfield.  It  was  later  possible  to  ascertain 
that  this  aircraft  belonged  to  a  French  air 
company. 

I  protest  against  the  brutal  violation  of  the  air 
traffic  rules  above  the  territory  of  the  D.D.R.  and 
I  insist  that  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  such 
happenings  occurring  again  in  the  future. 

General  Coleman  to  General  Chuikov,  April  30 

The  attention  of  the  three  High  Commissioners 
and  of  the  British,  United  States  and  French 
Commandants  in  Berlin  has  been  drawn  to  a 
letter  which  your  Assistant  Chief-of-Staff  ad- 
dressed on  29th  April  to  the  French  Assistant 
Chief-of-Staff,  in  an  apparent  effort  to  justify 
yesterday  morning's  outrageous  attack  on  a 
French  aircraft. 

AH  the  evidence  confirms  that  the  facts  of  the 
incident  are  as  stated  in  the  letter  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  you  yesterday;  that  the  aircraft  was 
repeatedly  fired  on  by  Soviet  fighters  and  severely 
damaged ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  air- 
craft was  outside  the  air  corridor  when  it  was  at- 
tacked. Quite  apart  from  these  questions  of  fact, 
to  fire  in  any  circumstances,  even  by  way  of  warn- 
ing, on  an  unarmed  aircraft  in  time  of  peace, 
wherever  that  aircraft  may  be,  is  entirely  inad- 
missible and  contrary  to  all  standards  of  civilized 
behavior. 

In  the  name  of  their  respective  High  Commis- 
sioners, and  in  their  own,  the  British,  United 
States  and  French  Commandants  in  Berlin  must 
therefore  reiterate  their  vehement  protest  against 


this  unwarrantable  and  brutal  attack.  They  mi 
also  reiterate  their  request  for  an  immediate  i 
vestigation,  for  the  punishment  of  those  respd 
sible  and  for  due  reparation  for  the  dama 
caused. 

The  three  High  Commissioners  and  the  BritL 
United  States  and  French  Commandants  in  Ber 
await  an  early  communication  from  you. 

General  Mathewson  to  General  Chuikov,  May  8 

The  three  High  Commissioners  and  the  Uniti 
States,  French  and  British  Commandants  in  B< 
lin  have  decided  to  ask  the  United  States,  Fren 
and  British  representatives  on  the  Air  Safe 
Center1  to  determine  the  material  damage  caus 
by  Soviet  aircraft  to  the  French  aircraft,  (DO 
F.B.E.L.I.)  on  the  29th  of  April. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  give  _ 
necessary  instructions  to  the  Soviet  represen 
tive  to  take  part  in  this  inquiry  with  his  Americ 
French  and  British  colleagues. 

In  order  that  the  aircraft  may  be  repaired  ai 
return  to  France  as  soon  as  possible,  the  inqui 
will  take  place  on  Friday,  the  9th  of  May,  at  3 : 
p.m.  at  Tempelhof  airfield  where  the  aircraft 
question  is  located. 

General  Mathewson  to  Mr.  Dengin,  May  9 

At  approximately  5 :  30  p.m.  on  May  8, 1952,  to 
United  States  military  vehicles  containing  Unit 
States  military  personnel  were  refused  permissii 
by  the  Soviet  authorities  at  Babelsberg  to  proce< 
along  the  autobahn  to  Helmstedt.  At  appro* 
mately  9 :  30  a.m.  on  May  9,  1952,  a  British  mil 
tary  vehicle  containing  British  military  personr 
was  also  refused  clearance  by  the  Soviet  authoi 
ties  at  Babelsberg.  The  latter  have  continui 
despite  repeated  requests  to  refuse  clearance  to  ti 
British  and  United  States  military  vehicles 
question.  The  members  of  the  United  States 
British  forces  concerned  Avere  documented  in 
cordance  with  the  procedure  established  in 
early  days  of  the  Allied  occupation  of  Germai 
and  accepted  by  all  concerned  ever  since. 

The  three  High  Commissioners  and  the  Uniti 
States,  French  and  British  Commandants  in  Be 
lin  protest  strongly  against  this  unwarranted  all 
tion  of  the  Soviet  authorities  in  refusing  to  perir  M 
the  passage  of  the  members  of  the  Allied  occup 
tion  forces  between  Berlin  and  the  Western  zon 
of  occupation.  This  restriction  on  communic 
tions  between  Berlin  and  the  zones  constitutes 
violation  of  the  quadripartite  agreements  of  M; 
4,  1949  2  and  June  20,  1949  3  concerning  the  frt 
dom  of  communications  with  Berlin. 


1  A  quadripartite  organization  functioning  in  Berlin  a 
responsible,  chiefly,  for  settling  the  problems  of  air  tra:-'il 
between  Berlin  and  the  Western  zones. 

2  Btjixetin  of  May  15,  1949,  p.  631. 

3  Ibid.,  July  4,  1949,  p.  857. 
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I  The  three  High  Commissioners  and  the  United 
Mates,  French  and  British  Commandants  in  Ber- 
lin demand  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  re- 
io\e  this  restriction  and  to  restore  the  right  of 
ree  passage  for  all  Allied  military  vehicles  and 
arsonnel  between  Berlin  and  the  Western  zones 
■f  occupation. 

General  Mathewson  to  General  Chuikov,  May  14 

i  As  indicated  in  the  letter  dated  May  8th  which 
addressed  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  three  High 
Commissioners  and  the  United  States,  French,  and 
British  Commandants,  United  States,  French,  and 
British  representatives  were  instructed  to  deter- 
nine  the  material  damage  caused  by  Soviet  fight- 
•rs  to  the  French  aircraft  (DC-4,  F.B.E.L.I.)  on 
Vpril  29th.  You  were  invited  to  appoint  a  Soviet 
ttpresentative  to  take  part  in  an  inquiry  on  the 
Hh  of  May.  Since  a  Soviet  representative  failed 
|o  appear  at  the  appointed  time,  the  three  other 
epresentatives  had  no  choice  but  to  proceed  with 
he  inquiry. 

In  the  meanwhile  no  reply  has  been  received 
from  you  to  the  three  letters  addressed  to  you  on 
April  29th,  April  30th,  and  May  8th;  and  no 
explanation  has  been  offered  of  this  unwarrantable 
ittaek  on  a  French  aircraft.  The  three  High  Com- 
baissioners  and  the  United  States,  French,  and 
British  Commandants  can  only  regard  your  silence 
.is  an  implicit  acknowledgment  of  the  full  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Soviet  authorities  for  this  out- 
rageous incident.  They  assume  therefore  that  the 
Soviet  Government  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
•hums  for  material  damage  caused  to  persons  and 
property  which  will  be  forwarded  in  due  course. 

General  Handy  to  General  Chuikov,  May  29 

On  May  14,  1952,  your  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  Trusov,  forwarded  a  letter4  to  General 
Williams  of  my  staff  alleging  that  United  States 
Military  authorities  carried  out  illegal  attempts 
to  organize  armed  patrol  of  the  Berlin-Marien- 
born  autobahn.  This  letter  was  an  obvious  at- 
tempt to  justify  repeated  acts,  shortly  before  that 
date,  by  members  of  the  Soviet  forces,  of  unwar- 
ranted interference  with  U.S.  Army  vehicles  in 
their  performance  of  routine  functions  on  the 
Berlin-Marienborn  autobahn. 

You  are  well  aware  that  the  U.S.  Army  military 
Ipolice  are  strictly  military,  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  and  are  not  under  the  control 
of  any  outside  agency.  Further,  you  know  that 
(these  orthodox  military  police  vehicles  have  been 
performing  their  regularly  assigned  and  routine 
functions  along  this  highway  for  the  past  several 
years,  and  that  during  this  period  no  important 
(alterations  have  been  made  in  either  their  mission 
'or  their  basic  items  of  equipment  and  armament. 

1  Not  printed. 


In  view  of  your  knowledge  of  these  facts,  I  con- 
cluded that  these  repeated  acts  of  interference 
were  malicious  as  well  as  completely  without  justi- 
fication. When  the  interference  ceased,  however, 
I  assumed  that  you  had  reconsidered  and  ordered 
these  indefensible  actions  stopped.  Accordingly, 
I  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  address  you  of- 
ficially. 

Now,  the  same  type  of  interference  has  been 
resumed.  This  action  confirms  and  reinforces  my 
original  conclusions  and  indicates  in  addition  an 
ill-considered  disregard  for  necessary  internal 
operations  of  occupation  forces.  Such  interfer- 
ence with  my  forces  in  the  execution  of  their  in- 
structions cannot  be  condoned.  I  insist,  therefore, 
that  you  initiate  without  delay  whatever  action 
is  necessary  to  insure  that  members  of  your  com- 
mand cease  to  interfere  with  the  normal,  routine 
military  operations  of  my  forces. 

General  Mathewson  to  Mr.  Dengin,  June  4 

On  4  June  1952  at  0930  hours,  U.S.  Military 
Police  in  an  Army  vehicle,  while  engaged  in 
routine  official  patrol  duty  on  Machnower  Strasse 
where  it  crosses  the  U.S.  sector/Soviet  zone  bound- 
ary, were  fired  upon  by  one  of  the  Volkspolizei 
on  duty  at  the  checkpoint  without  warning  or 
provocation  whatsoever.  The  bullet  penetrated 
the  vehicle,  wounded  the  driver  in  the  leg,  and 
passed  into  the  motor,  which  it  damaged  consid- 
erably. 

I  protest  in  the  strongest  terms  this  latest  ex- 
ample of  barbaric  and  undisciplined  violence  by 
the  police  under  Soviet  control.  I  have  had  simi- 
lar occasion  in  the  past  to  remind  you  that  the 
Volkspolizei  have  no  jurisdiction  over  members 
of  the  U.S.  Occupation  Forces,  and  I  renew  that 
reminder  now.  Also  on  more  than  one  occasion 
in  the  past  I  have  denounced  the  use  by  East  zone 
officials  of  naked  and  extreme  force  entirely  dis- 
proportionate, from  any  civilized  viewpoint,  to 
the  alleged  misdemeanor  it  was  intended  to  cor- 
rect, and  I  renew  that  denunciation. 

I  expect  immediate  assurances  from  you  that  the 
guilty  policeman  has  been  severely  punished,  and 
that  such  deplorable  incidents  will  not  occur  in 
the  future. 


Generals      Carolet,      Coleman,      and      Mathewson 
to  Mr.  Dengin,  June  6 

It  was  reported  in  the  press  of  5  June  that  the 
areas  of  West  Staaken  and  Rauchfangswerder 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  Soviet  zone  of  occu- 
pation and  that  access  to  them  requires  the  same 
documentation  as  access  to  other  parts  of  the  So- 
viet zone. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  district  of  West  Staaken 
formed  part  of  the  British  sector  of  Berlin  under 
the  European  Advisory  Commission  Protocol. 
It  was  handed  over  to  the  administration  of  the 
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Neuer  Gui>hof-Frohnau 
West  Staaken 
BabcUbcrg 
Steinstuckcri 
Klcin-Machnow 
Lichterfcldc-Wcst 
Intersection  of 
Berlinerstrasse  and 
Schwellmerstrasse 


GREATER  BERLin 

Sectors  of  Occupation 
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Soviet  authorities  in  Berlin  under  an  agreement 
which  was  ratified  by  the  Allied  Kommandatura 
on  27  September  1945.  As  from  1  February  1951 
it  came  under  the  effective  administration  of 
Bezirk  Mitte. 

Rauchfangswerder,  part  of  Bezirk  Koepenick, 
formed  part  of  the  Soviet  sector  under  the  Euro- 
pean Advisory  Commission  Protocol. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  reports  in  the  press  do  not 
reflect  action  taken  or  intended  by  the  Soviet 
authorities,  although  the  facts  suggest  that  they 
are  not  devoid  of  truth  at  least  as  regards  West 
Staaken.  Such  action  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
intergovernmental  agreements  on  the  occupation 
of  Berlin,  which  cannot  be  modified  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  acting  alone. 

General  Chuikov  to  Mr.  Reber,  June  9 

In  connection  with  your  letter  of  May  29, 1952  B 
regarding  the  question  of  patrolling  the  autobahn 
Berlin-Marienborn  I  must  state  as  follows : 

The  Soviet  occupation  authorities  in  Germany 
have  frequently  called  attention  of  the  American 
authorities  to  the  inadmissible  violations  of  the 
established  regulations  of  the  movement  of  the 
American  troops  along  the  communication  lines, 
which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Soviet  author- 
ities, between  Berlin  and  Western  Germany. 


; 


However,  claiming  these  violations  are  contini 
ing  [sic] .  Specifically  several  attempts  have  bee 
made  by  the  American  and  British  authorities  i 
establish  army  patrolling  on  the  Berlin-Mariei 
born  autobahn.  Despite  warning  made  to  tl 
representatives  of  the  American  and  British  troo] 
on  the  spot  and  also  despite  a  protest  by  Ma  jo: 
General  Trusov  which  was  addressed  on  May  l; 
1952 6  to  the  deputy  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  America 
and  British  occupation  forces,  no  measure  to  te 
minate  these  attempts  to  patrol  have  been  take 
by  the  command  of  these  forces. 

These  actions  are  contrary  to  the  agreemer 
reached  at  the  conference  at  the  headquarters 
the  Soviet  occupation  forces  on  June  29,  194 
which  was  attended  from  the  American  side  b 
General  Clay  and  from  the  British  side  by  Genen 
Week.  You  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  wa 
decided  at  the  conference  that  security  measure: 
commandants  service  (military  police  functions" 
and  regulations  on  the  Berlin-Marienborn  autc 
balm  would  be  provided  by  the  Soviet  troops.  N 
military  patrolling  by  the  western  occupatioi 
powers  on  the  autobahn  was  contemplated. 

In  connection  with  the  above  I  decline  you 
groundless  protest  and  insist  that  you  take  meas 
ures  to  discontinue  immediately  all  attempts  o 
armed  patrolling  of  the  Berlin-Marienborn  autc 
bahn. 

I  must  state  that  the  Soviet  military  authoritie 
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11  also  in  the  future  take  all  measures  stemming 
)in  the  responsibilities  of  the  Soviet  forces  to 
ovide  security  commandants  services  (military 
lice  functions)  and  regulations  for  the  auto- 
hn. 

'.  Dengin  to  General  Mathewson,  June  11 

I  hereby  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
June  1952. 

ks  a  result  of  a  thorough  investigation  made  by 
\  the  following  has  been  established : 

On  4  June  1952,  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
i  American  automobile,  driving  at  high  speed, 
aregarded  signposts  at  the  outer  boundaries  of 
;rlin  and.  although  not  in  possession  of  neces- 
ry  authorization,  penetrated  into  territory  of 
German  Democratic  Republic  in  the  area  of 
lein-Machnow. 

In  reply  to  a  request  to  stop,  military  person- 
1  who  occupied  the  car  pointed  their  weapons 
a  member  of  the  People's  Police  and  threatened 
m.  The  policeman  was  forced  to  fire  warning 
ots  in  the  air,  after  which  the  car  mentioned 
ove  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  U.  S. 
ctor. 

In  my  letter  of  12  January  1952, 1  have  already 
awn  your  attention  to  violations  by  U.S.  mili- 
ry  personnel  of  the  order  established  at  the  outer 
irder  of  Berlin.  Up  to  now,  no  answer  to  the 
>ove  mentioned  letter  has  been  received.  The 
x>ve-mentioned  incident  testifies  to  the  fact  that 
)  appropriate  measures  have  been  taken  on  the 
trt  of  U.S.  authorities  to  put  an  end  to  those 
olations. 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  am  forced  to  express 
y  regret  concerning  the  acts  of  U.S.  military 
•rsonnel  that  took  place  on  4  June  1952  and  re- 
lest  you  again  to  take  measures  in  order  to  avoid 
ich  acts  in  future. 


enerals  Carolet,  Coleman,  and  Mathewson 
Mr.  Dengin,  June  12 

We  have  the  honor  to  register  a  formal  protest 
prinst  the  occupation  by  units  of  the  Soviet  army 
id  the  Volkspolizei  of  the  Eastern  zone  of  the 
euer  Gutshof-Frohnau  farm  property,  and 
jainst  the  expulsion  by  force  of  its  inhabitants. 
Whatever  the  status  of  this  territory  is  under 
erman  law  and  administrative  right,  it  is  indis- 
itable  that  an  inter-Allied  agreement  was  con- 
uded  regarding  this  matter. 
Indeed,  at  the  time  of  the  delimitation  of  the  oc- 
ipation  sectors,  settled  by  common  agreement  in 
)45,  the  Soviet  authorities  themselves  included 
ii>  territory  within  the  limits  of  the  sector  allo- 
tted to  the  British  authorities  in  the  first  instance 
nd  then  to  the  French  authorities. 
Until  now  the  inhabitants  have  always  carried 


Berlin  identity  cards  and  have  always  paid  their 
taxes  to  the  Reinickendorf  Bezirk. 

We  consider  that  this  agreement  between  occu- 
pation authorities  has  exactly  the  same  weight  as 
any  other  similar  provision  pursuant  to  which 
the  Soviet  authorities  or  one  of  the  other  three 
Allies,  were  granted  a  right  over  some  territory 
belonging  to  another. 

Whatever  the  circumstances,  it  is  disgraceful 
that  the  owner,  whilst  he  was  cultivating  the 
ground  which  was  his  under  these  arrangements, 
should  have  been  despoiled  of  his  cattle  and  his 
equipment  purchased  in  West  Berlin  and  brought 
by  him  from  the  French  sector. 

We  have  the  honor  to  request  you  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  agri- 
cultural equipment  and  the  cattle  which  were 
taken  away  be  restored  forthwith  to  their  owner 
and  that  the  convention  in  force  since  1945  be 
applied  again. 


General  Chuikov  to  Mr.  Reber,  June  19 

In  your  letter  of  29  May  1952  you  go  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  the  measures  recently  undertaken  by 
the  government  of  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public, in  the  defense  of  the  interests  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  that  republic,  do  not  allegedly  serve  the 
attainment  of  German  unity  and  are  in  violation 
of  the  quadripartite  agreement  among  the  occupa- 
tion authorities. 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  it  was  the  oc- 
cupation authorities  of  the  Western  Powers  and 
the  Adenauer  Bonn  government,  dependent  upon 
them,  who  had  turned  down  the  offer  of  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic  Peoples  Chamber,  of 
15  September  1951,  concerning  the  holding  of  all- 
German  elections  to  a  National  Assembly  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  unified  peace-loving, 
democratic  Germany  as  well  as  to  expedite  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany.7 


7  It  is  also  well  known  that  a  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  on  December  20,  1951,  resulting 
in  the  appointment  of  an  impartial  commission  composed 
of  representatives  of  Brazil,  Iceland,  the  Netherlands, 
Pakistan,  and  Poland  (who  declined  to  designate  a 
representative),  whose  purpose  was  "to  carry  out  a  si- 
multaneous investigation  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany 
in  order  to  determine  whether  existing  conditions  will 
make  it  possible  to  hold  genuinely  free  elections  through- 
out these  areas."  On  three  separate  occasions,  commu- 
nications have  been  addressed  by  the  Commission  to 
Western  Allied  and  German  authorities  in  West  Ger- 
many and  Berlin  and  to  Soviet  and  East  German  au- 
thorities. The  former  officials  expressed  complete  co- 
operation in  facilitating  the  Commission's  task,  while 
the  Soviet  and  East  German  officials  have  made  no  re- 
sponse to  any  of  the  communications  transmitted  to 
them.  On  August  5,  1952,  the  Commission  announced  its 
intention  to  submit  a  final  report  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  U.N.  and  then  adjourn  sine  die.  (For  text  of  this 
final  report,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  25,  p.  298;  see  also  ibid., 
Apr.  14,  1952,  p.  563,  for  a  comprehensive  article  on  the 
subject  of  German  unity  by  Henry  B.  Cox.) 
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Similarly,  offers  made  by  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment concerning  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany 
and  the  establishment  of  an  all-German  govern- 
ment, widely  acclaimed  and  supported  by  the 
German  people,  met  with  no  positive  reaction  on 
the  part  of  the  three  powers.  On  the  contrary, 
acting  in  violation  of  four-power  agreements  on 
Germany,  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  France 
have  agreed  to  sign,  with  the  revenge-seeking 
Adenauer  government,  a  separate  treaty  which 
enslaves  Western  Germany,  draws  it  into  the  ag- 
gressive North  Atlantic  block,  which  is  preparing 
a  new  war  and  constitutes  an  obstacle  on  the  road 
to  German  unity  and  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
German  question. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  attempt,  made  in 
your  letter,  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  the  sit- 
uation created  in  Germany,  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  Western  Powers,  is  utterly  without 
foundation. 

As  regards  the  remarks,  contained  in  your  let- 
ter, concerning  the  closing  of  certain  checkpoints 
along  the  demarcation  line  between  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  and  Western  Germany,  they, 
too,  are  devoid  of  any  serious  foundation. 

As  already  stated  to  the  U.S.  authorities,  the 
functioning  of  the  road  checkpoints  at  Vacha, 
Ahrenshausen  and  Oebisfelde  has  been  terminated 
owing  to  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  automobile 
traffic.  These  checkpoints  had  been  handling  an 
average  of  10  to  15  cars  per  month  each,  thus  fail- 
ing to  justify  the  continued  retention  of  servicing 
personnel  at  those  checkpoints. 

The  railroad  traffic,  formerly  passing  through 
the  Herrenberg  checkpoint,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Schwanheide  checkpoint.  Operations  at 
the  Bergen  and  Ellrich  road  checkpoints  were  dis- 
continued as  the  approach  roads  are  undergoing 
repairs. 

Changes  in  the  checkpoint  service  along  the  rail- 
roads and  highways  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
volume  of  shipments  between  West  Berlin  and 
West  Germany,  which  of  late  has  even  increased. 

The  assertion  made  in  your  letter  that  the  meas- 
ures being  carried  out  by  the  government  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  to  strengthen  the 
security  along  the  demarcation  line  between  East 
and  West  Germany,  are  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
the  German  population,  is  entirely  without  foun- 
dation. As  you  are  aware,  these  measures  have 
been  called  forth  as  a  result  of  the  terrorist  diver- 
sionist,  spying  and  other  subversive  activities  on 
the  part  of  foreign  intelligence  agents,  who  are 
being  sent  into  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
from  Western  Germany  and  West  Berlin. 

Legal  proceedings  recently  carried  out  against 
terrorist  and  diversionist  bands,  in  Berlin  and 
Dresden,  and  the  reports  from  government  agen- 
cies of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  about 
similar  criminal  bands,  uncovered  by  state  secu- 
rity agencies,  have  shown  that  in  Western  Ger- 
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many  there  has  been  set  up  a  widespread  netwJ 
of  criminal  organizations,  wrhoee  aim  it  is  t< 
out  acts  of  terror,  diversion,  sabotage  and  on 
forms  of  subversive  work  against  the  Germ 
Democratic  Republic. 

A  special  role,  in  this  connection,  has  been  .. 
signed  to  West  Berlin,  which  has  been  turned  h 
a  hotbed  of  spying,  diversion  and  provocation  < 
rected  against  the  German  Democratic  Reput] 
and  carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  Jnt 
ligence  agencies  of  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  ai 
France.  Legal  proceedings  have  shown  that, 
carrying  out  their  criminal  activities,  western  I 
versionist  and  spy  centers  have  been  making  ff 
use  of  the  lack  of  adequate  security  measures 
the  part  of  the  German  Democratic  Republ 
along  the  demarcation  line  between  East  and  Wc 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  Berlin. 

I  deem  it  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  remii 
you  that  the  Western  zones  of  Germany  had, 
far  back  as  the  summer  of  1951,  carried  out  a  seri 
of  measures  along  the  demarcation  line  with  a  vit 
to  isolating  those  zones  from  Eastern  German 
and  creating  a  system  which  normally  exists  on 
along  the  borders  of  different  countries.  It  is  su 
ficient  to  point  out  that  as  a  result  of  the  Bonn  la 
on  border  security  of  16  March  1951,  Western  Ge 
many  had  established  along  the  demarcation  lL 
a  30  kilometer  deep  border  area,  in  which  there  a- 
concentrated  numerous  British  and  American  mi! 
tary  units,  as  well  as  units  of  West  German  bord 
police,  who  are  implementing  strict  control  mea 
ures  in  that  region. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  set  up  in  the  bord* 
regions  along  the  German  Democratic  Republic- 
widespread  network  of  centers  for  the  purpose  » 
sending  into  the  German  Democratic  Republ 
spies,  diversionists,  smugglers,  terrorists  and  sab 
teurs. 

It  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it  that,  under  sue 
conditions,  the  government  of  the  German  Dem< 
cratic  Republic  was  forced  to  take  steps  in  tl 
defense  of  the  population  of  the  Republic,  stej 
which  have  become  particularly  necessary  in  vie 
of  the  signing  of  the  separate  treaty  in  Bonn. 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  decree  issue 
by  the  government  of  the  German  Democratic  R< 
public  states  that  the  measures  for  the  strengthei 
ing  of  supervision  along  the  demarcation  line,  wi 
be  lifted  as  soon  as  an  agreement  has  been  reache 
concerning  the  holding  of  all-German  elections  fc 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  united,  democrat) 
and  peaceloving  Germany.  Thereby,  the  goverr 
ment  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  cor 
firmed  once  more  its  offer  to  hold  free  all-Germa 
elections,  an  offer  which,  nonetheless,  still  remair 
unanswered. 

In  view  of  the  aforesaid,  I  must  consider  as  er 
tirely  unfounded,  and  as  the  result  of  pure  inver 
tion,  your  statements  directed  at  the  governmer 
of  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  which  i 
merely  fulfilling  its  duty  toward  the  population  i 
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taking  steps  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic. 

I  emphatically  reject  your  protest  and  your  pro- 
posals, as  directed  against  the  interests  of  the 
German  population,  and  the  peace  and  unity  of 
Germany. 


Mr.  McCloy  to  General  Chuikov,  June  23  8 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
9th  June,  1952,  in  reply  to  the  U.S.  Acting  High 
Commissioner's  letter  of  29th  May,  1952,  concern- 
ing the  recent  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  on  the  free  use  of  the  Berlin-Helm- 
stedt  Autobahn  by  Allied  occupation  personnel. 

In  your  letter  you  attempt  to  justify  these  re- 
strictions by  making  the  allegation  that  the  Amer- 
ican and  British  patrols  on  the  autobahn  "are  con- 
trary to  the  agreement  reached  at  the  conference 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Soviet  Occupation 
Forces  on  29th  June,  1945.  ..."  I  have  made 
a  careful  examination  of  the  records  of  that  con- 
ference. They  indicate  clearly  that  not  only  was 
no  agreement  reached  which  in  any  way  limited 
the  right  of  the  three  Western  Occupation  Forces 
to  maintain  patrols  on  the  autobahn  in  question, 
but  furthermore  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  So- 
viet representatives  at  that  conference  to  challenge 
such  right. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  from  your  letter  that  you 
are  not  informed  as  to  the  actual  character  and 
purpose  of  the  Allied  military  patrols  along  the 
autobahn.  The  sole  purpose  of  these  patrols, 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Allied  military 
forces,  is  to  provide  assistance  where  necessary  to 
Allied  officials  and  personnel  traveling  along  the 
autobahn  in  case  of  motor  trouble  or  other  diffi- 
culty. (An  indication  of  their  actual  character 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  frequently  referred  to  as 
"courtesy"  patrols.)  At  no  time  during  the  many 
years  that  these  courtesy  patrols  have  operated 
have  they  been  charged  with  any  responsibilities 
remotely  encroaching  on  Soviet  functions.  These 
patrols  do  not  establish  traffic  regulations,  control 
traffic  conditions,  or  have  any  other  administrative 
function  on  the  autobahn.  These  facts  should  suf- 
fice to  dissipate  any  possible  misunderstanding. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  the  agreement  of  29th  June, 
1945,  guaranteed  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  the 
autobahn  to  all  properly  documented  Allied  ve- 
hicles and  personnel.  It  also  appears  significant 
that  until  recently  the  Soviet  authorities  have 
never  taken  specific  exception  to  the  long  estab- 
lished practice  of  maintaining  Allied  courtesy  pa- 
trols along  the  autobahn.  Reference  was  in  fact 
made  to  this  practice  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Major  General  Hays  and  General  Dratvin 
in  April  1948,  on  the  subject  of  U.S.  mobile  auto 


'  Identical  notes  were  sent  by  the  British  and  French 
High  Commissioners. 


repair  units.  In  his  letter  of  16th  April,  Gener 
Hays  stated  that  he  intended  to  establish  siu 
units  "to  supplement  our  mobile  patrols."  In  h 
reply  of  19th  April,  General  Dratvin  took  no  e; 
ception  whatever  to  General  Hays'  mention  t 
the  use  of  Allied  mobile  patrols,  which  he  acce 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Furthermore,  the  recent  measures  taken  by 
Soviet  authorities  to  restrict  the  right  of  Al 
forces  to  the  use  of  the  autobahn  appear  to  be 
clear  violation  of  the  Four-Power  agreements 
4th  May  and  20th  June,  1949,  regarding  access 
Berlin  and  the  re-establishment  of  all  normal 
munications  between  the  various  zones  of 
pation  and  between  the  zones  and  Berlin. 

I  must  therefore  insist,  on  the  basis  both  ( 
quadripartite  agreements  and  of  a  practice 
lowed  over  a  period  of  many  years,  on  the  rit 
of  unrestricted  access  for  all  properly  documen 
Allied  vehicles  and  personnel  to  the  Berlin-He 
stedt  Autobahn. 

In  conclusion,  I  request  that  you  re-exar 
this  question  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
that  you  do  not  delay  in  canceling  the  arbitral 
measures  against  which  a  protest  was  made  v 
the  letter  of  29th  May  referred  to  above. 

Mr.  McCloy  to  General  Chuikov,  June  26  9 

I  wish  to  remind  you  of  the  letter  which  wa 
sent  to  you  on  April  29,  1952  protesting  agaii 
the  inexcusable  attack  in  which  Soviet  fighter 
opened  fire  on  a  French  aircraft,  wounding  tw>- 
persons  and  seriously  damaging  the  airplane  itsell 

This  letter  requested  that  an  investigation  b 
undertaken  immediately  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
that  those  responsible  for  this  outrage  be  pun 
ished,  and  that  due  reparation  be  made  for  ma 
terial  damage  to  persons  and  property. 

No  answer  has  been  received  to  this  letter. 

I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  devote  youi 
personal  attention  to  this  serious  question  anc 
hasten  its  settlement. 


General  Mathewson  to  Mr.  Dengin,  June  28 

I  have  noted  with  growing  concern  the  succe 
sive  measures  which  the  East  German  authorities 
under  Soviet  control  have  taken  in  the  last  fe^ 
weeks  to  hinder  the  normal  freedom  of  movemenl 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin 
For  instance,  as  a  result  of  these  measures,  Berlin- 
ers  are  now  denied  free  access  to  that  part  of  Ber- 
lin known  as  West  Staaken  and,  unless  they  are 
resident  there,  to  the  West  Berlin  enclave  of  Stein- 
stuecken.  In  addition,  an  announcement  has  re- 
cently been  published  in  the  East  German  press 
which  suggests  that  West  Berliners  who  have  prop- 
erty or  business  in  the  Soviet  zone  will  not  be  per- 

0  Identical  notes  were  sent  by  the  British  and  Frenct 
High  Commissioners. 
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tted  in  the  future  to  visit  that  property  or  at- 
ul  to  their  business  unless  they  definitely  cease 
reside  in  West  Berlin. 

Ihe  allegations  against  the  Western  Powers  and 
•  Berlin  authorities  which  have  been  made  in 
st  German  organs  of  propaganda  in  an  attempt 

justify  these  obstructions  to  the  freedom  of 
yvement  of  the  Berlin  population  are  so  com- 
?tely  removed  from  reality  as  to  merit  no  serious 
rattal.  The  measures  themselves,  however,  I 
imot  ignore.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  in  viola- 
>n  of  the  four-power  agreement  reached  at  Paris 
June  104'.*  regarding  travel  and  communications 
tween  the  zones  of  occupation  and  between  the 
nes  and  Berlin.  Furthermore,  these  measures 
e  causing  untold  distress  and  substantial  ma- 
rial  loss  to  thousands  of  innocent  Berliners  of 
sdest  means  who  wish  no  more  than  peacefully 

pursue  their  normal   occupations  or  to  visit 
eir  friends  and  relations  in  the  countryside. 
If  the  Soviet  authorities  are  not  willing  to  se- 
re the  reversal  of  this  unconstructive  and  in- 
imane  policy.  I  must  insist  that  they  take  steps 

ensure  that  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective 
nipensation  is  paid  to  those  inhabitants  of  the 
•itish  sector  of  Berlin  who  are  suffering  hard- 
ip  and  material  loss  by  reason  of  the  recent  un- 
iirrantable  restrictions  placed  on  their  freedom 
movement. 


r.  McCloy  to  General  Chuikov,  June  30  1CI 

In  his  letter  of  May  29,  1952,  the  U.S.  Acting 
igh  Commissioner  invited  your  attention  to  a 
if  measures  taken  in  the  Soviet  zone  of  Ger- 
my  as  well  as  in  the  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin,  with- 
it  prior  consultation  with  the  authorities  of  the 
estern  zones,  which  applied  serious  restrictions 
the  interzonal  road,  railroad,  telephone  and  tele- 
aph  communication  systems.  Your  reply  of 
ine  19,  1952,  deals  only  incidentally  with  the 
-azures  taken  and  provides  no  justification 
erefor. 

As  regards  road  traffic,  you  merely  enumerate 
e  pretexts  under  which  the  various  crossing 
lints  have  been  closed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
)viet  zone.  The  number  and  variety  of  those 
•otests  do  not  suffice  to  explain  nor  to  justify  the 
ct  that  half  of  those  roadcrossing  points  which 
itil  then  were  open  to  interzonal  traffic,  were 
Tiultaneously  closed  and  the  total  number  re- 
lced  to  five  along  a  demarcation  line  of  more  than 
'0  miles.  As  regards  railroad  traffic,  your  letter 
akes  no  reference  to  two  of  the  lines  mentioned, 
our  letter  also  fails  to  refer  to  the  restrictions  on 
lephone  and  telegraph  communications  imposed 
'  authorities  of  the  Soviet  zone. 
Instead  of  answering  the  questions  raised  in  the 
ting  High  Commissioner's  letter,  you  expound  at 


M  Identical  letters  were  sent  by  the  British  and  French 
igh  Commissioners. 


considerable  length  the  point  of  view  of  the  Soviet 
Government  concerning  the  agreements  recently 
signed  with  the  Federal  German  Government  and 
concerning  the  means  by  which  the  unity  of  Ger- 
many may  be  achieved.  As  these  problems  at 
present  form  the  subject  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Government  and  the  Governments 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  I 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  them  with  you  now. 

You  endeavor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  compare  the 
abnormal  measures  instituted  by  the  Eastern  au- 
thorities along  the  demarcation  line  with  a  law  of 
the  Federal  Republic  dated  March  16, 1951,  which 
you  allege  has  created  a  border  area  30  kilometers 
wide  designed  to  isolate  the  Western  zones  from 
the  Eastern  zone. 

The  text  of  this  law  clearly  establishes  that  the 
only  purpose  of  defining  this  area  is  to  delimit  the 
region  in  which  the  Federal  frontier  police  are 
competent.  As  you  must  be  aware,  neither  this 
law  nor  any  subsequent  measure  has  imposed  the 
slightest  restriction  on  freedom  of  movement.  In 
contrast  to  the  conditions  currently  prevailing  in 
the  prohibited  zone  created  by  the  Soviet  zone  au- 
thorities, there  exists  west  of  the  demarcation  line 
not  only  complete  freedom  of  travel  but  also  free- 
dom from  the  fear  of  being  suddenly  and  violently 
uprooted  and  deported  to  unknown  destinations. 
These  facts  are  open  for  all  to  verify. 

In  your  letter  you  attempt  to  excuse  the  arbitrary 
treatment  accorded  to  the  population  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  demarcation  line  on  the  ground 
that  such  measures  are  necessary  for  "security  rea- 
sons." According  to  you,  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
zone  must  be  "defended"  from  "spies,  diversionists, 
smugglers,  terrorists,  and  saboteurs."  Such  im- 
plausible assertions  do  not  merit  serious  consid- 
eration. 

The  facts  show  that,  if  the  security  and  welfare 
of  the  East  zone  population  are  really  in  danger, 
it  is  not  because  of  any  alleged  threats  from  the 
West  but  merely  because  of  the  measures  taken  in 
the  Soviet  zone  under  pretext  of  protecting  the 
population.  In  addition  to  the  mass  expulsions 
whereby  so  many  families  have  been  brutally  sep- 
arated and  driven  from  their  homes,  thousands  of 
farmers  and  other  workers,  living  in  the  Western 
zones  and  working  in  the  Eastern  zone,  have  sud- 
denly and  in  violation  of  their  right  to  work  been 
denied  access  to  their  livelihood.  These  actions 
in  effect  completely  subvert  Allied  control  council 
directive  number  42  which  is  designed  to  facilitate 
the  movement  across  the  demarcation  line  of  Ger- 
man frontier  workers. 

All  of  these  measures,  which  stem  from  a  de- 
liberate desire  to  separate  the  two  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  to  prevent  any  contact  between  their  in- 
habitants, provide  impressive  evidence  of  the  con- 
tradictions between  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  zone 
authorities  and  their  frequent  professions  in  favor 
of  German  unity. 
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General  Chuikov  to  Mr.  McCloy,  July  2 

I  confirm  receipt  of  your  letter  of  2!>  June,  1952, 
concerning  the  patrolling  of  the  Berlin-Marien- 
born  Autobahn  by  American  and  British  military 
police. 

The  assertion  contained  in  this  letter,  that  the 
now  prevailing  procedure  for  the  supervision  of 
automobile  traffic  along  the  Autobahn  was  al- 
legedly not  provided  for  in  the  decision  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Soviet,  U.S.  and  British 
military  commands,  at  their  meeting  of  29  June, 
1945,  is  not  true  to  fact. 

As  already  stated  in  my  letter  of  9  June,  1952, 
the  above  mentioned  meeting  had  adopted  a  deci- 
sion providing  that  police  functions  and  super- 
visions along  the  Berlin-Marienborn  Autobahn 
should  be  regarded  as  being  solely  within  the  com- 
petency of  the  Soviet  military  authorities,  and 
properly  so  owing  to  the  sole  responsibility  accru- 
ing to  the  Soviet  authorities  with  regard  to  control 
over  German  Democratic  Republic  territory.  This 
was  never  disputed  by  the  Western  occupations  in 
this  respect. 

As  to  your  remark,  that  the  Soviet  authorities 
have  allegedly  raised  no  objection  to  the  patrolling 
of  the  Berlin-Marienborn  Autobahn  by  U.S.  and 
British  military  police  and  have  treated  such  pa- 
trolling as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  devoid  of  any 
foundation. 

You  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  past 
there  have  also  been  instances  when  U.S.  patrol 
cars  were  removed  from  the  Berlin-Marienborn 
Autobahn.  In  particular,  on  30  May,  1950,  the 
Soviet  military  authorities  detained  a  U.S.  mili- 
tary car  that  was  attempting  to  carry  out  patrol 
duties  along  the  above  mentioned  Autobahn.  A 
teletype  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Soviet 
Military  Kommandatura  in  Berlin,  Colonel  Ka- 
linin, delivered  to  Colonel  Davenport,  Chief  of 
the  U.S.  military  police,  on  31  May,  1950,  stated 
that  the  actions  of  the  U.S.  military  patrol  repre- 
sented a  violation  of  the  decision  taken  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Soviet  occupation  forces,  on  29 
June,  1945,  and  would  not  be  allowed  in  future. 
There  followed  no  comments  from  the  U.S.  side 
in  connection  with  this  teletype. 

With  respect  to  Lieutenant  General  Dratvin's 
letter  of  19  April,  1948,  to  General  Hays,  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  your  letter,  I  must  state  that 


the  letter  in  question  dealt  not  with  the  patrollini 
of  the  Berlin-Marienborn  Autobahn,  but  with  th. 
question  of  putting  an  end  to  the  movement  alon; 
the  Autobahn  of  U.S.  auto-repair  cars,  the  nee* 
for  which  existed  no  longer  owing  to  the  setting 
up  of  permanent  technical-assistance  stations. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  am  compelled  to  de 
cline  your  request  that  the  measures  with  respec 
to  not  admitting  U.S.  and  British  military  patroM 
on  the  Berlin-Marienborn  highway  be  cancelec 

General  Mathewson  to  Mr.  Dengin,  July  8 

This  morning  at  7 :  30  o'clock  as  Dr.  Walte 
Linse,  German  resident  in  the  American  sectoi 
was  leaving  his  residence  at  12A  Gerichtstrass* 
Berlin,  Lichterfelde-West,  he  was  overpowers  I 
by  three  unidentified  persons,  forced  into  a  wait ! 
ing  taxi  and  carried  off  into  the  Soviet  zone  o 
occupation.     The  taxi  in  which  Dr.  Linse  watj 
abducted  was  pursued  by  a  civilian  car  and  by 
police  radio  car.   Both  were  fired  upon  by  the  kid ! 
nappers  who  also  threw  sharpened  hooks  intl 
their  wake  in  order  to  hinder  pursuit.    The  tax 
proceeded  at  high  speed  and  entered  the  Sovie 
zone  at  the  corner  of  Berlinerstrasse  and  Schwell 
merstrasse.     The  barrier  marking  the  beginnin. 
of  the  Soviet  zone  was  raised  oy  the  People' 
Police  attending  it  so  that  the  taxi  could  ente 
the  Soviet  zone  without  reducing  its  speed. 

I  have  been  shocked  not  only  by  the  outrageous 
ness  of  this  crime,  but  by  the  evidence  of  collusio: 
of  persons  under  Soviet  control.  I  cannot  believ 
that  the  convenient  raising  of  the  usually  so  zeal 
ously  guarded  zonal  barrier  was  purely  accidental 
nor  can  I  tolerate  that  the  perpetrators  of  thi 
crime  be  allowed  refuge  in  territory  under  you 
control.  Personal  freedom  and  safety  for  indi 
viduals  are  basic  principles  of  the  policy  of  th 
United  States  Government  guaranteed  to  resi 
dents  of  areas  for  which  it  holds  responsibility 
I  must  warn  you  that  I  regard  this  act,  whid 
could  only  have  been  carried  out  with  the  direc 
assistance  of  forces  under  your  jurisdiction,  a 
intolerable  and  one  which  must  be  rectified. 

I,  therefore,  insist  that  you  utilize  your  powei 
in  the  Soviet  zone  to  see  to  it  that  Dr.  Linse  i 
returned  in  safety  and  without  delay  to  his  resi 
dence  and  the  criminals  responsible  for  thi 
abduction  be  apprehended  and  turned  over  t 
proper  Berlin  authorities  for  prosecution. 
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Department  Deplores  Punitive  Spirit  of  Latest  Soviet  Note 
>n  Austrian  Treaty 


DEPARTMENT'S  CRITIQUE 

'ress  release  649  dated  August  18 

The  full  text  of  the  Soviet  Government's  reply 
:o  the  U.S.  note  of  March  13  concerning  a  state 
reaty  for  Austria1  has  been  received  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

Although  the  Department  is  pleased  to  have  a 
reply  to  its  many  communications,  it  is  unfortu- 
late  that  this  note  harks  back  to  the  suspicious 
md  punitive  spirit  of  1945.  In  addition  it  strays 
from  the  point  by  making  the  reestablishment  of 
Austrian  sovereignty  dependent  on  a  solution  of 
he  Trieste  question.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
hat  the  Soviet  Government  has  thrown  extra- 
neous issues  into  the  258  meetings  on  the  treaty. 
In  earlier  discussions  the  settlement  of  the  "dried 
pea  debt"  was  made  the  condition  for  granting 
Austria  her  sovereignty.  The  Soviets  claimed 
that  dried  peas  which  they  had  given  to  the  stary- 
mg  population  of  Vienna  in  1945  had  to  be  paid 
for  before  any  further  discussions  on  the  treaty 
could  take  place.  This  "debt"  was  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  bilateral  discussion  with  the  Austrian 
Government.  Yet,  despite  repeated  invitations 
from  the  Austrian  side,  no  Soviet  representative 
could  even  be  found  to  engage  in  such  discussions. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  this  "debt"  will  not  at 
my  time  bedevil  future  negotiations. 

The  Soviet  communication  is  at  pains  to  attack 
:he  proposed  "abbreviated  treaty" 2  which  was 
-up^ested — after  258  meetings — as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion by  the  three  Western  Powers  in  their  notes 
of  March  13,  1952. 

The  Soviet  note  criticizes  the  "abbreviated 
treaty"  on  specific  grounds.  The  U.S.S.R.  says 
that  the  "abbreviated  treaty"  does  not  "guarantee 
democratic  rights  and  freedoms  to  the  Austrian 
people"  and  "does  not  envisage  those  measures 
which  would  guarantee  free   activity  to  demo- 


cratic parties  and  organizations  and  would  not 
permit  the  existence  in  Austria  of  organizations 
hostile  to  democracy  and  peace." 

The  fact  is  that  guaranties  for  free  elections, 
conducted  through  secret  ballot,  are  provided  for 
in  the  Austrian  Constitution.  Three  general  elec- 
tions have  been  held  under  these  provisions  in 
Austria  since  1945.  It  is  from  the  popular  sup- 
port thus  derived  that  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment— a  coalition  of  the  Socialist  and  People's 
Parties — derives  its  power.  Under  these  provi- 
sions Austria  has  demonstrated  her  ability  to 
maintain  a  stable,  popularly  elected,  and  demo- 
cratic Government  for  the  past  7  years. 

The  fact  further  is  that  the  Austrian  Consti- 
tution also  contains  guaranties  of  the  basic  human 
rights  and  freedoms. 

The  Soviet  note  also  rejects  the  short-form 
treaty  because  it  makes  no  specific  provisions  "for 
the  elimination  of  the  National  Socialist  Party 
and  its  affiliates  and  organs  under  its  control  in- 
cluding political,  military  and  quasi-military  or- 
gans on  the  territory  of  Austria." 

The  fact  is  that  the  Austrian  Government  has 
carried  out  its  denazification  program  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  feels  it  can  now  grant  amnesty  to 
certain  categories  of  ex-Nazis.  The  Department 
of  State  recently  expressed  its  concern  that  this 
was  contemplated  before  adequate  restitution  had 
been  made  to  certain  Nazi  persecutees.3 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  their  note  the  So- 
viets clearly  imply  that,  according  to  their  belief, 
the  Austrian  Government  has  not  fulfilled  Four 
Power  decisions  concerning  the  demilitarization 
of  Austria.  Yet  in  the  ninth  paragraph  they  crit- 
icize the  "abbreviated  treaty"  because  it  "also 
passes  over  such  an  important  question  as  the  right 
of  Austria  to  have  its  own  national  armed  forces 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  country." 

The  fact  is  that  Austria  has  been  "demilitarized" 
since  1945.    As  far  as  making  provision  for  "na- 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  24,  1952,  p.  448. 
'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  p.  449. 


See  ibid.,  Aug.  11, 1952,  p.  223. 
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tional  armed  forces"  is  concerned,  the  maintenance 
of  armed  forces  has  long  been  considered  one  of 
the  inherent  attributes  of  sovereignty. 

In  the  face  of  these  simple  facts  it  would  seem 
that  the  considerations  raised  in  the  Soviet  note 
are  the  considerations  raised  in  submitting  a  treaty 
of  peace  to  a  vanquished  nation. 

The  United  States  was  never  at  war  with  the 
Republic  of  Austria. 

In  the  Moscow  Declaration  of  November  1, 1943, 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  announced  that 
one  of  their  primary  war  aims  was  to  restore  to 
Austria — "the  first  victim  of  Nazi  aggression" — 
her  sovereignty  and  independence.  Yet  she  has 
now  been  occupied  for  14  years. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  not  necessary  that  any 
of  these  things  be  written  into  a  treaty  designed 
simply  to  restore  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  Austria. 

The  Department  of  State  is  still  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  the  Soviet  representative  failed 
to  appear  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  treaty  depu- 
ties, which  was  called  for  at  London  on  January 
21,  1952.  His  absence  becomes  the  more  mysteri- 
ous in  the  light  of  the  present  Soviet  communica- 
tion. 

The  United  States  remains  willing  to  explore 
any  channels  of  negotiation  which  will  result  in 
the  discharge  of  the  clear  moral  obligation  in- 
curred at  Moscow  on  November  1,  1943. 


TEXT  OF  SOVIET  NOTE  OF  AUGUST  14 

Press  release  646  dated  August  18 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  acknowledges  receipt  of 
the  note  of  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  March  13  regarding  the  so-called  "ab- 
breviated treaty"  for  Austria  and  also  the  note  on 
the  same  question  of  May  9,  and  considers  it  neces- 
sary to  state  the  following : 

As  is  known,  in  the  declaration  regarding 
Austria  accepted  at  the  Moscow  Conference  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Great  Britain  of  October  1943,  to 
which  France  also  adhered,  the  Governments  of 
the  mentioned  countries  stated  "that  they  wish  to 
see  re-established  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  Austria."  After  this,  at  the  Potsdam  Confer- 
ence of  1945,  there  were  defined  principles  of  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Great  Britain  with  regard  to  Austria  which  also 
were  later  acknowledged  by  the  French,  which  had 
adhered  to  the  decisions  of  the  Potsdam  Confer- 
ence in  accordance  with  the  mentioned  decisions  of 
the  four  powers,  decision  was  taken  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
States  of  America,  Great  Britain  and  France  in 


December  1946  at  New  York  City,  regarding  ' 
preparation  of  a  draft  state  treaty  with  Aust 
and  at  the  Paris  Conference  of  Minister-  of  F 
eign  Affairs  of  the  four  powers  in  June  1 919  agr< 
important  decisions  were  taken  on  both  politi 
and  economic  questions  regarding  Austria, 
the  basis  of  the  mentioned  decisions,  a  draft  st 
treaty  with  Austria,  with  the  exception  of  cert) 
articles,  was  agreed  to  by  representatives  of  • 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  Uni 
States  of  America,  Great  Britain  and  France. 

The  Soviet  Government  many  times  has  p 
posed  to  discuss  the  remaining  non-agreed  artic 
of  the  draft  state  treaty  with  Austria  and  a 
simultaneously  to  carry  out  in  all  zones  of  Aust 
quadripartite  control  of  fulfillment  by  the  A' 
trian  Government  of  decisions  of  the  four  pow 
regarding  the  demilitarization  and  denazificaft 
of  Austria.  In  this  connection  the  Soviet  Gove 
ment  has  proceeded  from  the  fact  that  it  stands 
reason  that  the  fulfillment  by  the  Government 
Austria  of  the  obligations  placed  on  it  by  the  de 
sions  of  the  four  powers  regarding  demilitari 
tion  and  denazification  of  Austria  would  cor 
spond  to  the  problem  of  the  reestablishment  of 
independent  and  democratic  Austria  and  woi 
create,  among  the  states  which  are  neighbors 
Austria,  confidence  that  Austria  will  not  again 
used  by  any  power  or  group  of  powers  : 
aggressive  purposes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Government  f 
quently  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  becaij 
of  circumstances  which  have  arisen,  the  questi 
of  the  non-observance  of  international  agreemei 
concluded  between  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social; 
Republics,  the  United  States  of  America,  Gr« 
Britain  and  France  cannot  be  ignored  in  exam 
ing  the  treaty  with  Austria  and  pointed  out 
this  connection  the  non-observance  of  the  pro 
sions  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Italy  regardi 
Trieste.  In  such  a  situation  when,  in  the  cou: 
of  many  years,  international  obligations  are  r 
fulfilled  which  have  been  assumed  by  the  g< 
ernments  of  the  three  powers  regarding  Tries 
there  cannot  be  any  guarantee  that  the  pes 
treaty  with  Austria  will  not  meet  the  same  sort 
fate.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
America,  Great  Britain  and  France  have  syste 
atically  declined  the  above-mentioned  propos 
of  the  Soviet  Government  which  were  direct 
toward  concluding  the  preparation  of  the  tra 
with  Austria.  Thus,  responsibility  for  the  siti 
tion  which  has  been  created  regarding  the  prep 
ration  of  the  draft  of  the  Austrian  treaty  is  boi 
entirely  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  Sta 
of  America,  Great  Britain  and  France. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Government  of  < 
United  States  of  America  and  also  the  Govei 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  evading  cc 
elusion,  of  the  state  treaty  with  Austria  based 
proposals  earlier  agreed  upon  by  the  Governmei 
of  the  four  powers  bring  forward  a  proposal 
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cuss  a  new  draft  of  a  so-called  "abbreviated 
aty"  for  Austria  prepared  by  them,  which  has 
■  been  examined  earlier  by  the  representatives 
the  tour  powers  and  which  is  not  in  accordance 
th  the  Potsdam  Agreement.  Thus  they  at- 
mpt  to  substitute  for  the  state  treaty  with 
stria,  which  has  the  aim  of  guaranteeing  ful- 
mont  of  the  above-mentioned  international 
reements  and  the  re-establishment  of  an  inde- 
ndent  and  democratic  Austria,  mentioned  so- 
led -abbreviated  treaty"  for  Austria  although 

ibbreviated  treaty"  does  not  envisage  any 
id  of  provisions  which  could  further  the  re- 
ablishment  of  an  Austrian  state  which  is  in 
:t  independent  and  democratic. 
The  proposed  draft  of  the  "abbreviated  treaty" 
:•  Austria  does  not  guarantee  democratic  rights 
d  freedoms  to  the  Austrian  people.  Thus  it 
t  envisage  right  of  the  Austrian  people  to 
d  freely  its  own  government  on  the  basis  of 
iversal  and  equal  suffrage  with  secret  balloting, 
lile  such  right  is  fully  guaranteed  by  the  draft 
the  state  treaty  with  Austria,  as  is  evident  from 
•tide  8  of  the  draft  which  was  agreed  upon  by 
?  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
'publics,  the  United  States  of  America,  Great 
itain  and  France,  which  says:  "Austria  will 
ve  a  democratic  government  elected  on  the  basis 
universal  equal  suffrage  with  secret  balloting 
aranteed  to  all  citizens  and  also  the  right  to 
elected  to  government  position  without  distinc- 
>n  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  religion  or  political 
nviction." 

The  draft  of  the  "abbreviated  treaty"  for  Aus- 
a  proposed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
ates  of  America  and  also  the  Governments  of 
■eat  Britain  and  France  likewise  does  not  en- 
gage those  measures  which  would  guarantee  free 
rivity  to  democratic  parties  and  organizations 
d  would  not  permit  the  existence  in  Austria  of 
ionizations  hostile  to  democracy  and  peace. 
Banwhile,  the  draft  of  the  state  treaty  with  Aus- 
a  mentioned  above  contains  appropriate  provi- 
>ns.  Thus  Article  7  of  the  draft  of  state  treaty 
th  Austria  requires  that  there  be  taken  "all 
■asures  necessary  to  guarantee  that  all  persons 
der  Austrian  jurisdiction  without  distinction  as 
race,  sex,  language  or  religion  shall  enjoy  human 
rhts  and  basic  freedoms,  including  freedom  of 
eech,  press  and  publications,  religious  culture, 
litieal  convictions  and  public  assembly." 
Article  9  of  the  mentioned  draft  of  the  treaty  re- 
ired  the  Austrian  Government  to  take  measures 
or  the  elimination  of  the  National  Socialist 
irty  and  its  affiliates  and  organs  under  its  control 
eluding -political,  military  and  quasi-military 
pans  on  the  territory  of  Austria." 

stria,"  it  is  said  in  this  article,  "also  must 
ntinue  efforts  to  root  out  of  Austrian  political, 
onomic  and  cultural  life  all  traces  of  Nazism, 

guarantee  that  above-mentioned  organs  will 


not  be  revived  in  any  form  and  prevent  all  kinds  of 
Nazi  and  militarist  activity  and  propaganda  in 
Austria." 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  draft  of  an  "ab- 
breviated treaty"  for  Austria  also  passes  over  such 
an  important  question  as  the  right  of  Austria  to 
have  its  own  national  armed  forces  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  the  country,  while  in  the  draft  of 
the  state  treaty  with  Austria  there  are  provisions 
agreed  upon  by  the  Governments  of  the  four 
powers  giving  Austria  the  right  to  have  its  own 
national  armed  forces. 

Thus,  the  so-called  "abbreviated  treaty"  for  Aus- 
tria proposed  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Great  Britain  and  France  does 
not  at  all  respond  to  those  problems  of  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  a  free,  independent  and  democratic 
Austria  which  were  enunciated  in  the  mentioned 
declaration  of  the  four  powers  on  Austria  and 
which  were  reflected  in  the  Potsdam  decisions  as 
wrell  as  in  other  agreements  of  the  four  powers  con- 
cerning Austria.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  non-fulfillment  of  international  agreements 
mentioned  above  is  causing  serious  harm  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  free,  independent  and  demo- 
cratic Austria. 

The  Soviet  Government,  adhering  strictly  to 
international  obligations  re  Austria  which  it  has 
taken  upon  itself,  and  confirming  the  content  of 
its  note  of  January  18  re  further  examination  of 
the  treaty  with  Austria,  expresses  readiness  to 
conclude  preparation  of  this  treaty. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Government  consid- 
ers it  necessary  as  a  preliminary  measure  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  well  as  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  are  ready  to  withdraw  their 
proposal  re  the  so-called  "abbreviated  treaty"  for 
Austria  which,  as  is  evident  from  the  preceding, 
cannot  further  the  re-establishment  of  an  Austrian 
state  which  is  in  fact  independent  and  democratic 
and  does  not  correspond  to  agreements  in  existence 
between  the  four  powers. 

At  the  present  time  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
siders it  all  the  more  necessary  to  receive  from  the 
Government  of  the  U.S.A.  agreement  on  with- 
drawal of  the  proposal  re  the  so-called  "abbrevi- 
ated treaty"  and  confirmation  of  its  willingness  to 
conclude  the  examination  of  the  state  treaty  with 
Austria,  because  it  is  evident  from  the  notorious 
Austrian  memorandum  of  July  31,  1952,4  that  the 
Government  of  Austria  refuses  fundamentally  to 
recognize  the  state  treaty  with  Austria  which  is 
already  prepared — with  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment cannot  agree. 


4  Reference  is  presumably  made  here  to  the  Austrian 
memorandum  submitted  to  United  Nations  members  ap- 
pealing for  their  support  in  restoring  Austria's  sovereignty 
and  ending  the  occupation;  for  text,  see  Hid.,  Aug.  11, 
1952,  p.  221. 
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Creation  of  Mutual  Understanding 


by  Joseph  B.  Phillips 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  1 


You  are,  I  understand,  to  be  here  approximately 
one  year.  You  will  work  in  some  36  states, 
"swapping"  jobs  with  American  teachers  who  will 
teach  in  the  schools  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Canada.  This  teacher  exchange  is,  of  course,  just 
one  facet  of  the  larger  and  more  inclusive  pro- 
gram in  which  your  countries  and  mine  are  now 
engaged. 

Our  countries  have  launched  upon  a  very  am- 
bitious plan  to  create  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy between  our  peoples.  We  believe,  all  of  us, 
that  one  of  the  best  and  surest  ways  to  attain  the 
results  we  seek  is  to  introduce  our  people  to  each 
other  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  know  each 
other  by  living  and  working  together. 

You  may  have  thought,  some  of  you,  "What 
can  I  do — one  person  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
of  some  156  million?" 

My  answer  to  that  is  that  you  can  do  a  lot. 
The  boys  and  girls  with  whom  you  will  come  in 
contact  may  be  only  a  handful  of  Americans,  but 
they  have  families,  friends.  They  live  in  com- 
munities. Your  influence  will  spread  out,  fan- 
wise.  It  will  touch  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands. 
The  total  will  be  in  millions. 

I  ask  you  to  think  of  your  job  in  these  terms.  It 
may  frighten  you  a  bit,  but  it  will,  I  am  sure,  give 
you  a  better  perspective  of  what  we — your  Gov- 
ernments and  mine — are  trying  to  do  in  this  ex- 
change-of-persons  program. 

At  the  end  of  this,  your  year  in  America,  I  hope 
I  will  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  you 
again  and  to  listen,  not  talk.  I  know  you  will 
have  interesting  tales  to  tell.  If  you  do  not  I  will 
have  to  revise  seriously  my  opinion  of  young 
America.    Don't  misunderstand  me.     I   do   not 


1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Interchange 
Committee  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Aug.  21  and  released 
to  the  press  (No.  652)  on  the  same  date. 


mean  to  infer  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  Amer 
are  of  some  particular  and  special  breed.    T 
are  not.     It  is  just  that  they  are  boys  and  gj 
and  the  young  of  the  species  are  always  able 
teach  us  things. 


The  Kidd  Doctrine 

Some  years  ago — it  was  in  the  mid  1930's- 
picked  up  a  book  in  a  London  bookshop.     It 
The  Science  of  Power  written  by  the  distinguisl 
British  sociologist,  Benjamin  Kidd,  and  publisr 
in  1918. 

Kidd  had  a  lot  to  say  about  what  he  regarc 
as  the  failure  of  Western  civilization, 
thought  that  we,  the  adults,  had  made  quite 
mess  of  it.  His  only  hope  lay  in  the  unspoi 
young.  He  had  a  number  of  other  ideas  i 
which  I  will  not  go,  but  his  ideas  on  youth 
pressed  me.  They  reoccurred  to  me  in  thinM 
of  my  talk  to  you  this  evening — and  of 
teacher-exchange  program. 

Kidd  believed  that  it  was  possible,  throu 
modern  techniques  of  education  and  communic 
tion,  in  one  generation  to  change  the  philosop 
of  an  entire  nation,  of  the  entire  world.  "Gi 
us,"  he  said,  thinking  of  himself  as  a  teacher,  "t 
Young.  Give  us  the  Young  and  we  will  create 
new  mind  and  a  new  earth  in  a  single  generatioi 

That  was  a  highly  revolutionary  idea  at  1 
time  it  was  first  propounded.  It  isn't  today, 
have  seen  what  Hitler  did  with  it.  And  we  ha 
seen  his  efforts  reduced  to  amateurish  proportio 
by  the  Soviet  dictatorship. 

The  Communists  have  adopted  the  Kidd  d 
trine.     If  asked  they  would,  I  daresay,  claim  t 
they    invented    it   themselves.     Adopted    or 
vented,  they  have  made  it  their  own.     They  me: 
to  create  "a  new  mind  and  a  new  earth"  in  tl 
generation — and  it  will  be  a  Communist  mind. 
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youth  Campaigns  Present  a  Challenge 

We  have  had  little  opportunity,  to  date,  to  fully 
rraluate  the  Communist  youth  campaigns.  The 
Iron  Curtain  shuts  the  youth  of  Russia,  as  well 
is  the  youth  of  the  satellite  countries,  away  from 
IS. 

We  did  get  a  brief  glimpse  during  the  youth 
lemonsi  rat  ions  last  summer  in  Berlin.  I,  per- 
sonally, had  several  chilled  moments  watching 
reels  of  that  performance.  Those  thousands 
of  young  people  !    What  had  been  done  to  them? 

There  were,  of  course,  the  boys  and  girls  who 
disobeyed  instructions  and  slipped  across  the  line 
into  West  Berlin.  I  found  those  young  people 
encouraging.  But  they  were,  of  course,  far  from 
conclusive.  They  may  have  proved  only  that  not 
even  communism  can  completely  kill  youthful 
curiosity — or  youthful  contrariness. 

But  even  if  the  Communist  youth  campaigns 
are  only  partially  successful,  they  are  frightening. 
And  tliey  present  a  challenge  to  the  democracies 
we  cannot  ignore.  We  are  not  ignoring  it.  That, 
in  part,  is  why  you  are  here  in  the  United  States, 
this  year,  why  our  teachers  have  gone  to  your 
countries  to  teach  your  young  people. 

The  democracies"  cannot,  of  course,  adopt  Com- 
munist tactics  in  handling  our  young  people.  We 
would  not  if  we  could.  The  basis  of  our  whole 
outlook  on  society  is  to  encourage,  not  to  stifle, 
youth's  natural  desire  to  know.  We  prepare  for 
growth,  not  stagnation. 

We  of  the  democracies  are  not  so  convinced, 
cither,  that  adults  are  entirely  hopeless.  Hence, 
the  other  elements  of  the  exchange-of-persons 
program.  We  are  exchanging  not  only  teachers 
and  students  but  persons  from  practically  every 
walk  of  life,  businessmen,  writers,  laborers  and 
labor  leaders,  civic  leaders — the  list  is  almost 
endless. 

It  isn't,  and  can't  be,  entirely  a  government 
program.  To  date,  in  fact,  by  far  the  greatest 
contribution  has  been  made  by  private  organiza- 
tions. In  1951  private  American  organizations 
arranged,  roughly,  something  like  40,000  ex- 
changes of  their  own.  The  4-H  Clubs  have  been 
exchanging  young  farmers,  the  Rotary  clubs  have 
been  bringing  over  young  students,  the  Girl 
Scouts,  "youth  leaders" — the  list  encompasses 
almost  every  kind  of  organization  in  American 
community  life. 

Exchange  of  Technical  Personnel 

There  is  a  growing  and  very  successful  ex- 
change of  technical  personnel.  The  late  Sir  Staf- 
ford Cripps  was  largely  responsible  for  this. 
As  the  story  goes,  he  was  talking  in  Paris  in  1948 
to  Paul  Hoffman,  then  head  of  Eca,  about  pro- 
duction levels  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
How — Cripps  asked — did  the  Americans  do  it? 
What  was  the  secret  of  our  high  productivity? 

Hoffman  began  going  into  detail  but,  in  an  in- 


spired moment,  suddenly  asked,  "Why  not  bring 
some  of  your  young  people  over  and  let  them 

seer 

Sir  Stafford  agreed,  and  the  Eca  technical- 
exchange  program  was  launched.  The  objectives 
of  that  program  were,  and  are,  technical.  But 
they  did  not  stop  there.  The  visitors,  your 
people,  learned  a  lot  more  than  just  how  to  in- 
crease steel  production  or  make  more  automobiles. 
They  learned  to  know  America. 

That  program  continues.  Under  Point  Four 
it  has  been  expanded  to  include  other  nations 
besides  our  friends  and  allies  of  Europe.  It  has 
fanned  out  through  the  entire  free  world.  The 
program,  of  course,  meshes  completely  with  the 
other  facets  of  the  exchange-of-persons  program. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  over-all  plan — just  as  is  the 
exchange-of-teachers  program. 

Most  of  us  agree  that  this  old  world  of  ours 
could  stand  a  lot  of  improvement.  We  want,  for 
example,  to  get  rid  of  war.  We  want  to  improve 
the  living  standards  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people. 

This  is  a  tremendous  task.  No  one  nation, 
working  alone,  could  hope  to  accomplish  it.  But 
all  of  us — all  nations  of  good  will — can.  If  we 
work  together,  pool  our  resources,  human  and 
material,  there  is  little  that  we  cannot  accom- 
plish. 

To  do  this,  however,  we  must  work  from  a 
basis  of  understanding  and  sympathy.  All  of 
us  have  something  to  contribute.  All  of  us  have 
something  to  learn.  Only  if  we  each  add  our  bit 
will  the  job  be  done.  To  find  that  understanding 
and  sympathy,  however,  is  not  an  easy  task.  For 
too  many  centuries  our  peoples  have  been  sep- 
arate, kept  apart  by  age-old  jealousies,  animosi- 
ties, and  misunderstandings. 

We,  the  free  peoples,  believe  however  that  these 
barriers  are  artificial.  That  they  do  not  exist  in 
the  hearts  of  men. 

Personal  Contacts  Banish  Misconceptions 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  destroy  them.  We 
think  that  they  can  be  destroyed  if  our  peoples 
work,  live  together. 

All  of  us  cherish  certain  misconceptions  of  each 
other.  Any  one  of  us  can  name  a  dozen.  For 
you — Americans  may  all  be  moneygrabbers,  slaves 
of  the  machine,  soulless.  For  us — the  British  have 
no  sense  of  humor;  the  French  are  frivolous; 
the  Germans,  the  only  good  technicians  in  Eu- 
rope ;  the  Italians,  too  romantic. 

A  person-to-person  contact  wipes  out  these  no- 
tions. Working  and  living  with  each  other,  we 
find  very  shortly  that  the  differences  between 
Americans,  British,  French,  and  so  forth  are 
minor.  That  we  are,  after  all,  very  much  alike. 
There  are  moneygrabbing  British  and  French  as 
well  as  Americans.  There  are  humorless  and 
frivolous  Americans. 
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On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  we  find  out  that 
most  Americans,  most  British,  most  French,  are 
none  of  these.  That  we  are,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, all  very  likable  people. 

So,  in  this  excliange-of-persons  program,  we  are 
creating  these  person-to-person  contacts.  We  are 
bringing  your  people  here  to  know  us  and  sending 
ours  to  you.  This  is  the  philosophy  behind  what 
we  are  doing.  It  is  the  reason  why  you  are  here 
today  and  why  several  hundreds  of  our  own  teach- 
ers left  week  before  last  to  live  and  work  in  your 
homelands. 

The  emphasis  upon  students  and  teachers  in  the 
program  is  understandable.  We  are  building  for 
tomorrow.  We  are  making  an  effort  to  create  a 
new  generation  to  whom  these  old  misunderstand- 
ings, misconceptions,  will  be  merely  amusing  folk- 
lore of  the  past. 

For  the  individuals  lucky  enough  to  be  picked 
for  active  roles  in  this  program  it  can  be  lots  of 
fun.  I  like  to  think  that  each  of  you  will  enjoy 
the  year  before  you.  You  have,  to  be  sure,  an 
important  task  to  perform.  But  that  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  get  some  fun  from  it.  I  do 
not  mean  to  infer  that  you  must  like  everything 
you  find  in  America.  I  am  sure,  in  fact,  that  you 
will  not.  We  are  not  perfect.  We  do  not  claim 
to  be. 

Take  note  of  our  imperfections.  It  may  be — I 
am  sure  that  it  will  be — that  you  can  suggest,  as 
friend  to  friend,  changes  from  which  we  will  bene- 
fit. I  assure  you  that  your  suggestions  will  be 
accepted  in  good  part.  This  is  a  program  for  our 
mutual  benefit.  If  we  do  not  profit  mutually,  it 
will  have  failed  of  its  purpose. 

Tolerance  is  Needed 

I  ask  you,  however,  to  be  patient  with  our  faults 
and  patient  with  our  differences.  Look  beneath 
the  surface.  Underneath  you  will  find  how  very 
little  different  we  are. 

Be  tolerant,  please,  of  our  lack  of  information 
on  your  countries.  Some  of  our  misconceptions,  I 
am  afraid,  will  startle  you. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  telling  me  of  two  Chinese 
boys  she  was  entertaining  in  her  home.  Until 
driven  out  by  the  Communists  the  lads  had  been 
students  in  a  Buddhist  school  near  Peking.  She 
said  to  me,  "I  find  it  hard  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween these  boys  and  mine.  Surface  differences, 
yes.  But  scratch  that  surface  and  they  are  just 
boys." 

She  took  the  two  Chinese  lads  and  her  own  to 
Monticello,  the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  They 
were  interested,  going  through  the  mansion  house 
and  out  buildings,  taking  copious  notes.  One  of 
the  young  Chinese  asked,  "But  where  is  the  ga- 
rage?" He  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  Ameri- 
cans 150-odd  years  ago  did  not  have  motor  cars. 
"You  mean  they  had  to  use  horses"  he  demanded. 

I  cannot  believe  that  an  English  or  French  boy 


would  make  just  that  mistake.     But  I  am  s 
that  an  American  boy  in  China  would  have 
lar,  if  not  identical,  misconception-   of  Chine 
life  a  hundred  or  so  years  ago. 

One  of  these  same  two  Chinese  lads,  inciden- 
tally, was  attending  school  in  a  small  North  Caro- 
lina town.  He  complained  to  my  friend's  son, 
"The  people  stare  at  me  when  I  go  to  town." 

The  young  American  thought.  Then  he  grinned. 
"Yi-Han,"  he  said,  "what  would  happen  if  I  took 
a  walk  in  some  little  out-of-the-way  Chinese  vil- 
lage?" The  Chinese  lad  considered.  Then  he 
laughed.  "The  children  would  follow  you  yelling 
'foreign  devil,'  "  he  admitted. 

Both  the  Chinese  boy  and  the  American  learned 
from  that  little  episode. 

You  will,  of  course,  have  specific  subjects  to 
teach  your  American  students.  I  find  those  sub- 
jects, however,  rather  unimportant.  The  real 
lesson  you  must  leave  behind  you  next  year  must 
go  deeper.  An  Indian  student  several  months  ago 
wrote  to  the  Washington  Post,  a  Washington 
newspaper.    He  said : 

It  is  not  only  the  professional  skill  that  we  take  back 
as  we  leave  the  shores  of  this  country,  but  it  is  the  good 
will  of  the  people.  If  we,  students  of  today  and  likely 
to  be  statesmen  of  tomorrow  in  our  own  countries,  can 
understand  and  appreciate  each  other  so  well,  can  we 
not  apply  the  same  to  the  human  family  at  large? 

This  boy  had  learned  his  lessons  well  in  Amer- 
ica. And  they  were  not,  as  he  said,  solely,  or  even 
most  importantly,  the  subjects  he  had  studied  in 
his  classrooms. 

One  British  teacher  here  last  year  at  first  found 
her  pupils  rather  undisciplined  by  her  standards. 
She  thought  them  informal  almost  to  the  point  of 
rudeness.  Later,  after  working  with  these  boys 
and  girls,  she  confessed  a  change  of  heart.  "You 
have  freedom,"  she  said.  "We  have  discipline. 
We  need  them  both." 

We  do.  Perhaps  our  young  people  could  profit 
by  learning  a  little  more  discipline,  perhaps 
yours  with  a  little  more  schoolroom  freedom. 

I  have  been  interested  in  noting  the  list  of  cities 
and  towns  to  which  you  have  been  assigned.  They 
have  been,  I  think,  well  selected.  You  are  going 
to  have  a  variety  of  experiences.  When  you  re- 
assemble next  year,  before  your  departure  for 
home,  I  would  like  nothing  better  than  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  of  these  experiences.  I  suspect 
some  of  your  ideas  about  American  life  and  Amer- 
ican ways  will  have  undergone  drastic  revision. 

Some  Popular  Misconceptions  About  Americans 

You  will  find,  I  think,  for  one  thing  that  all 
Americans  are  not  cut  from  the  same  pattern, 
that  we  are  not  assembly-line  products.  That 
is  a  popular  misconception  of  the  United  States 
in  many  countries.  And  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

We  do  not,  all  of  us,  even  speak  the  same  lan- 
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uage.  There  are  sections,  for  instance,  of  New 
)rleans  where  yon  hoar  more  French  than 
English.  In  many  areas  of  the  Southwest  they 
peak  Spanish.     Elsewhere  it  is  German. 

And  what  we  do  to  English!  I  would  like  to 
ake  you  on  a  tour  of  some  of  the  Amish  villages 
.f  Pennsylvania,  or  certain  of  our  mountain 
agions  in  the  South  where  the  English  is  more 
hat  of  Elizabeth  the  First  than  Elizabeth  the 
Second.  The  Gullah  negroes  off  the  coast  of 
south  Carolina  have  developed  a  language  of 
heir  own,  basically  English  and  French,  but 
nulerst amiable  to  neither. 

I  think  you  are  particularly  lucky  to  be  here 
his  year — a  presidential  election  year.  If  the 
ie.\t  few  months  do  not  shake  your  conviction  that 
ill  Americans  think  alike  nothing  else  could.  I 
ia\i'  seen  elections  in  Great  Britain.  Canada,  and 
france.  And  1  assure  you,  none  are  quite  like 
American  elections.  I  ask  you,  however,  not  to  be 
aisled  by  the  ballyhoo  and  speeches.  Do  not  over- 
ook  the  serious  purpose  behind  all  the  uproar. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  impress  on  you 
hat  the  encouragement  of  personal  contacts  is 
>nly  one  part  of  the  effort  that  is  being  made  to 
strengthen  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  bonds 
)f  our  world.  The  entire  information  program 
•onducted  by  my  Government  considers  the 
itrengthening  of  those  bonds  as  its  primary  ob- 
ective.  An  information  program  conducted  by 
i  government  naturally  must  reflect  the  foreign 


policy  of  the  government.  The  preservation  of 
the  safety  of  the  nation  is  the  basic  objective  of 
any  sensible  foreign  policy.  In  our  conception, 
at  this  time  in  history  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  our  greatest  security  lies  within  a  com- 
munity of  free  nations. 

The  purpose  of  our  information  program  and 
the  reason  you  are  here  is  not  just  to  show  you 
the  good  features  of  our  country.  It  is  to  foster 
and  cultivate  our  mutual  interest  and  our  mutual 
understanding.  That  is  the  underlying  purpose 
of  our  information  program,  whether  it  is  using 
the  Voice  of  America,  the  printing  presses,  motion 
pictures,  or  our  overseas  libraries.  These  are  all 
instruments  for  cultivating  mutual  understanding. 

There  is,  however,  one  important  difference 
between  these  instruments  and  the  program  for 
the  exchange  of  personal  visits.  That  difference 
is  that  the  impressions  you  get — and  the  impres- 
sion you  give — will  endure  after  the  spoken  word 
or  even  the  written  word  is  forgotten. 

We  are  not,  any  of  us — your  countries  or  ours — 
interested  in  creating  this  mutual  understanding 
only  for  today.  It  is  true  that  today  we  are 
brought  closer  together  by  an  awareness  of  a  com- 
mon danger.  But  we  can  look  beyond  that  danger 
and  into  the  future  in  the  belief  that  the  seeds  of 
good  will  which  we  are  sowing  today  will  bear 
fruit — through  your  own  influence — and  after 
that  through  the  influence  of  the  children  whom 
you  are  now  going  to  teach. 


'resident  Reaffirms  U.N.  Stand  on  Prisoner 
Repatriation  Question  in  Korea 


*Vhite  House  press  release  dated  August  20 

Following  are  texts  of  letters  exchanged  be- 
tween President  Truman  and  U.S.  Army  Captain 
"harles  G.  Ewing,  presently  on  duty  with  U.N. 
Forces  in  Korea. 


CAPTAIN  EWING'S  LETTER 

Because  the  repatriation  issue  has  come  to  seem 
ike  a  dull  drag-weight  on  the  Panmunjom  talks, 
making  many  people  feel  weary  with  the  whole 
thing,  I  thought  you  might  care  to  hear  from 
mmeone  who  has  talked  with  considerable  num- 
bers of  those  prisoners  who  are  resisting  repatria- 
:ion. 

They  have  been  brought  to  me  still  bleeding  from 
scratches  from  the  barbed  wires,  some  wounded 
by  -tones  flung  by  strong  Communists  trying  to 


hold  them  back,  some  wounded  by  birdshot  from 
U.N.  guards,  but  smiling  and  happy  because  they 
have  fought  their  way  through  to  a  chance  for 
permanent  escape  from  a  miserable  life  under  the 
Reds.  I  was  not  involved  in  the  screening — I've 
only  talked  to  many  of  the  hundreds  who  have 
broken  away  from  work-details  or  bolted  over  or 
under  the  fence.  My  job  was  not  to  educate  them 
to  the  merits  of  democracy,  but  to  try  to  determine 
if  they  were  enemy  agents.  Each  professed  "anti- 
Communist",  therefore,  was  a  headache  to  me  and 
to  most  of  the  junior  officers  who  are  charged  with 
extra  administrative  duties — messing,  guarding, 
and  medical  care  for  them. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  circumstances,  these 
desperately  earnest  men — ranging  from  semi-liter- 
ate farm  laborers,  disillusioned  by  Communist 
land-grants  which,  instead  of  giving  them  eco- 
nomic  freedom,   made  them   serfs   to  the   state 
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(which  takes  a  higher  percentage  of  their  crops 
than  even  the  greediest  landlord)  to  former  North 
Korean  government  officials  whose  original  en- 
thusiasm for  theoretical  communism  has  been 
reversed  by  their  experience  of  political  jailings 
and  beatings,  use  of  kinfolk  as  spies,  denunciations 
of  neighbor  by  neighbor — all  the  things  we've  read 
about  until  they  seemed  to  belong  to  a  world  of 
horror  fiction — these  men  have  convinced  me  that 
we  cannot  force  these  poor  devils  to  return  to  their 
enslaved  homeland. 

Between  wars  I  am  a  newspaperman — I  covered 
your  visit  to  Fort  Benning  two  years  ago  and 
have  a  picture  of  you  scanning  the  headline  over 
my  story  in  The  Columbus  Ledger,  held  up  for 
your  scrutiny  by  Secretary  Johnson — and  I've 
heard  much  lying  and  much  conflicting  testimony. 
But  I  believe  that  most  of  these  men  who  have 
risked  death  to  protest  being  sent  back  to  their 
homes  are  telling  the  truth  when  they  say  they 
would  rather  die  than  live  under  communism 
again. 

I  hope  that,  despite  all  pressure  from  defeatists, 
our  government  and  the  U.N.  will  continue  their 
determination  to  preserve  these  unfortunate  pris- 
oners from  being  delivered  up  to  the  enemy,  and 
so  provide  hope  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  he 
now  holds  or  threatens  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

May  God  bless  you,  Mr.  President,  and  keep 
you  strong  in  spirit  and  body. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  G.  Ewing 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN'S  REPLY 

I  read  with  great  interest  your  observations  on 
your  interviews  with  prisoners  of  war  in  Korea. 
Your  conversations  with  those  men  who  prefer 
death  to  life  under  a  Communist  regime  point  up 
vividly  the  compelling  humanitarian  and  moral 
reasons  for  the  stand  which  the  United  Nations 
negotiators  have  taken  on  the  repatriation  ques- 
tion. We  must  not  use  bayonets  to  force  these 
prisoners  to  return  to  slavery  and  almost  certain 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 

You  soldiers  in  Korea  can  also  well  appreciate 
the  fact  that  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  there  are 
millions  of  people  who  yearn  desperately  to  regain 
their  lost  freedom  and  sense  of  dignity.  These 
people  look  to  the  free  world  as  their  only  hope  to 
achieve  this  goal.  This  fact  applies  with  special 
force  to  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese 
and  North  Koreans  who  have  been  impressed  into 
the  Communist  armies  and  forced  to  face  suffering 
and  death  to  further  the  brutal  ends  of  aggression. 

Thank  you  for  writing. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 


Displaced  Persons  Commission 
Submits  Final  Report 

In  the  final  report  of  the  U.S.  Displaced  Persci 
Commission  released  on  August  20,  entitled  "I]j 
DP  Story,"  the  Commission  recommends  a  pi 
itive  and  forthright  program  to  deal  with  refngl 
from  communism  in  Europe  including  thecrealB 
of  Free  World  Universities  in  Exile. 

Out  of  its  experience  in  dealing  with  370.(1 
DP's,  German  expellees,  Italian  refugee-,  and 
cent  political  escapees,  the  Commission  concluc 
that  "the  free  world's  refugee  program  has  lacl 
something  in  this  .  .  .  area,"  the  report  stai 

One  of  the  three  Displaced  Persons  Comifl 
sioners,  Harry  N.  Rosenfield,  conducted  an  ink 
sive  survey  of  the  plight  of  those  escaping  the  Ii 
Curtain,  and  this  survey  along  with  the  expe 
ences  of  Chairman  John  W.  Gibson,  and  Co 
missioner  Edward  M.  O'Connor  in  Europe  led! 
the  formulation  of  recommendations  in  regard t 
the  problem. 

Each  of  the  proposals  given  in  the  final  rep<| 
of  the  DPC  is  an  implementation  of  the  Pre 
dent's  proposals  of  March  24,  1952,  in  a  Messaji 
to  Congress.1 

"First,"  the  Commission  recommends,  uti 
United  States  should  provide  the  training  a 
education  .  .  .  for  selected  refugees  from  Co- 
munism.  The  free  world  cannot  afford  to  frit  \ 
away  this  resource  ...  we  must  enable  tb» 
to  continue  their  education  and  training,  in  ti 
broadest  range  of  subjects,  in  order  that  the  no- 
enslaved  countries  may  not  later  suffer  a  'Ljj 
generation.'  " 

This  educational  assistance  to  refugees  fr<B 
communism  would  make  it  possible  for  the  i 
capees  to  "play  a  useful  role  in  the  fight  for  fn 
dom,"  according  to  the  report. 

"In  particular,  the  Commission  believes 
the  United  States  should  assist  in  the  establis 
ment  of  a  series  of  free  world  universities 
exile,  to  be  associated  with  existing  universit 
in  Europe.     The  United  States  should  also  estt 
lish  appropriate  scholarships  for  such  refugi 
from  communism  at  other  regularly  constituF 
universities,  should  develop  -a  free  world  ui 
versity  of  the  air  to  supplement  the  formal  edu<- 
tional  programs,  and  should  encourage  studr, 
exchanges,"  according  to  the  report. 

The  Commission's  second  suggestion  to  imp- 
ment  this  particular  Presidential  recommendati  i 
is  the  establishment  of  cultural  and  resean 
institutes. 

"If  we  are  to  preserve  the  morale  of  thn 
refugees,  if  we  are  to  enable  them  and  others  » 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  caused  th  i 
to  flee  to  the  Western  Democracies,  these  institu  $ 
can  play  an  important  role." 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  7, 1052,  p.  551. 
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The  final  report  which  covers  all  aspects  of  the 
Ivear  1>1'  program,  concludes  its  section  on 
uicational  facilities  for  refugees  with  the 
itement  "the  free  world  can  effectively  go  all 
t  in  the  battle  of  ideas,  by  providing  the  educa- 
m  and  training  for  refugees  from  communism 
tich  President  Truman  recommended  to  the 
ingress." 

Copies  of  the  report  may  be  purchased  from 
e  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
inting  Office,  "Washington  -25,  D.C. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  103S2  » 

otiding  for  the  liquidation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Displaced  Persons  Commission 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  of 
k»  United  States,  and  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
le  liquidation  of  the  outstanding  affairs  of  the  Displaced 
•rsons  Commission  after  the  termination  of  the  Com- 
ission,  as  provided  by  law,  on  August  31,  1952,  it  is 
Idered  as  follows: 

1.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  make  appropriate  pro- 
?ion,  effective  September  1,  1952,  for  the  taking  of  pos- 
ssion  by  the  Department  of  State  of  any  remaining 
cords  and  property  of  the  Commission  and  for  the 
signation  of  officials  of  the  Department  of  State  who 
all  certify  any  vouchers  which  are  payable  from  funds 

the  Commission  and  which  may  require  certification 
ter  August  31,  1952. 

2.  When  no  longer  needed  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
ons  of  this  order,  the  said  remaining  records  and  prop- 
lty  of  the  Commission  shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance 
ith  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

he  White  House, 
August  9,1952. 


ranco-American  Memorial  Ceremony 

re«8  release  64"  dated  August  18 

On  the  morning  of  August  20  a  Franco-Amer- 
an  memorial  ceremony  was  held  under  the 
>ome  of  Invalides  in  Paris.  The  ceremony  was 
x>n>ored  by  the  Kelly  Memorial  Committee, 
liich  is  named  for  the  first  American  soldier  who 
■ached  Paris  at  the  liberation.  Staff  Sgt.  Law- 
'iice  R.  Kelly,  Army  of  the  United  States,  was 
ounded  on  the  bridge  at  Saint  Cloud  August  25, 
M4.  After  being  returned  to  hospitals  in  the 
nited  States,  he  died  at  his  home  town,  Altoona, 
a.,  on  October  1,  1946,  as  the  result  of  his 
ounds. 

Founded  "in  memory  of  Americans  who  fell 
)r  liberation  of  Paris,"  the  Kelly  Memorial  Com- 
littee  came  into  being  mainly  as  a  result  of  efforts 
f  Mile.  Marcelle  Thomas  who  operated  the  phar- 
iacy  in  Saint  Cloud  where  Sergeant  Kelly  re- 


ceived first  aid.  A  2-volume  Kelly  memorial  book 
composed  of  art  work,  messages,  poems,  and  sig- 
natures was  contributed  to  by  more  than  8,000 
Frenchmen  in  1940.  It  was  presented  to  Ambas- 
sador CafFery  for  delivery  to  Sergeant  Kelly,  but 
he  died  several  hours  before  it  reached  him. 

A  wreath  has  been  sent  each  year  since  1949 
by  the  committee  to  be  placed  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery on  Kelly's  grave.  The  American  Legion  is 
responsible  for  placing  it  in  Arlington  after  hav- 
ing received  it  at  the  Invalides  Ceremony.  Before 
the  American  Legion  receives  the  wreath,  it  is 
exhibited  for  several  days  on  the  Altar  of  Kings 
of  France  under  the  Dome  of  Invalides. 

At  the  August  20  ceremony,  talks  were  given  by 
Maurice  Schumann,  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  as  well  as  Gen.  Marion  Leschi,  tech- 
nical director  of  Radio  Diffusion  Franchise, 
which  is  one  of  the  organizations  which  signed 
the  Kelly  memorial  book. 

Theodore  C.  Achilles,  U.S.  Charge  dAffaires 
at  Paris,  represented  the  U.S.  Embassy  at  the 
ceremony. 


Death  of  Kurt  Schumacher 

Statement  by  John  J.  McGloy x 

Press  release  654  dated  August  21 

I  am  deeply  distressed  to  learn  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Kurt  Schumacher,  leader  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  of  Germany.2  Mr.  Schumacher 
has,  of  course,  been  in  very  bad  health  but  his 
death  nevertheless  comes  as  a  shock. 

In  the  course  of  my  3  years  in  Germany  as  U.S. 
High  Commissioner,  I  met  and  worked  with  Mr. 
Schumacher  on  many  occasions.  I  came  to  have 
a  close  knowledge  of  the  man  and  of  his  character 
and  abilities.  Our  association  led  me  to  have  the 
highest  respect  for  this  great  German. 

Mr.  Schumacher  has  not,  of  course,  always 
agreed  with  policies  which  the  United  States  has 
pursued  in  Germany,  but  that  has  never  lessened 
my  respect  for  him  as  a  patriot  and  as  an  able 
and  long-time  fighter  for  democracy.  He  fought 
against  the  Nazis  and  suffered  deeply  in  conse- 
quence. Freed  by  the  end  of  the  war  to  assume 
political  leadership,  he  was  quick  to  understand 
the  postwar  Communist  program  and  menace  in 
Germany,  and  he  has  never  wavered  in  his  success- 
ful fight  against  the  encroachment  of  Communism. 

Germany  loses  a  vivid  and  outstanding  political 
personality  with  the  passing  of  Mr.  Schumacher. 


'  17  Fed.  Reg.,  7323. 
epfember   I,    J 952 


1  Former  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany,  whose 
resignation  from  that  position  became  effective  on  July  31. 

2  Mr.  Schumacher  died  on  August  20. 
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Legion  of  Merit  Awarded 
King  Faisal  II  of  Iraq 

Press  release  650  dated  August  19 

King  Faisal  II  of  Iraq  was  awarded  the  Legion 
of  Merit  by  President  Truman  at  a  White  House 
luncheon  given  the  King  on  August  16.  The 
citation  which  accompanied  the  award  read  as 
follows : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  author- 
ized by  Act  of  Congress  July  20,  1942  has  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  degree  of  Chief  Commander,  to  His 
Majesty  King  Faisal  II  al  Hashimi  of  Iraq,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  outstanding  devotion  to  the  principles  of  duty 
to  his  country,  and  for  distinguished  service  in  further- 
ing the  deep  friendship  between  the  people  of  Iraq  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  Legion  of  Merit  is  a  decoration  given  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  American 
citizens  or  important  foreigners  who  distinguish 
themselves  by  exceptional  meritorious  conduct  in 
the  performance  of  outstanding  services. 


International  Bank  Activities 

Japan,  Germany  Become  Meinbers 

On  August  13  Japan  became  a  member  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
when  the  articles  of  agreement  of  these  institu- 
tions were  signed  in  Washington  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Japan  by  His  Excellency  Eikichi 
Araki,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Japan's  quota  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  is  250  million  dollars  and  its  subscription 
to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  is  2,500  snares 
with  a  total  par  value  of  250  million  dollars. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  August 
14  became  a  member  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  when  the  articles 
of  agreement  of  these  institutions  were  signed  in 
Washington  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  by  Hans  E.  Riesser,  Counselor 
of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  to  the  United  States. 

The  quota  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many in  the  International  Monetary  Fund  is 
330  million  dollars  and  its  subscription  to  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  Bank  is  3,300  shares  with  a  total 
par  value  of  330  million  dollars. 

Fifty-three  nations  are  now  members  of  the 
Fund  and  of  the  Bank.  Admission  of  Germany 
brought  the  total  of  members'  quotas  in  the  Fund 
to  $8,733,500,000.  The  total  subscribed  capital  of 
the  Bank  is  now  $9,033,500,000. 


Joint  Bank-T] ,N .  Mission  Arrives  in  Panama 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  ar 
Development  has  announced  that  a  joint  Ban) 
U.N.  mission  arrived  in  Panama  on  August  j 
for  discussions  with  Panamanian  authority 
His  Excellency,  Roberto  M.  Heurtematte,  Paw 
manian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  is  a 
companying  the  group. 

The  mission  consists  of  Federico  Consolo  < 
the  Bank's  Loan  Department,  Pentti  Pajunen,  < 
the  Bank's  Economic  Department,  and  H.  J.  v{ 
Mook,  Director  of  the  Public  Administration  D 
vision  of  the  U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Admi: 
istration.  They  expect  to  be  in  Panama  about1 
week. 

In  September  and  October  of  1951  an  Into 
national  Bank  mission  visited  Panama  at  the  i 
vitation  of  the  Government  to  study  Panama 
economic  problems  to  ascertain  how  the  Bai 
could  most  fruitfully  assist  Panama  in  her  ec 
nomic  development.  The  report  of  the  missi( 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  Government  throu£ 
Ambassador  Heurtematte.  The  present  group 
being  sent  as  a  result  of  the  recommendations 
that  report. 

In  the  course  of  its  stay  in  Panama,  the  mi1 
sion  will  assist  officials  in  planning  the  first  ste' 
to  be  taken  by  Panama  towards  its  further  ec 
nomic  development.  They  will  also  discuss  tl 
kinds  of  technical  assistance  that  will  be  need< 
to  carry  out  this  development. 


U.S.  To  Make  Second  Dollar 
Payment  to  Korea 

Press  release  655  dated  August  22 

The  U.S.  Government  is  taking  the  necessa 
steps  to  effect  in  the  near  future  a  substanti 
second  dollar  payment  to  the  Republic  of  Koi 
for  won  currency  advanced  by  the  Republic 
Korea  to  U.S.  Forces  in  Korea  for  local  expense 

This  payment,  as  well  as  subsequent  settlemem 
is  governed  by  the  terms  of  notes  exchanged  ( 
May  24,  1952,  between  representatives  of  the  U. 
Government  and  the  Republic  of  Korea.1 

It  is  anticipated  that  these  dollar  payments 
the  Korean  Government  will  materially  aid  th 
Government  in  developing  a  balanced  import  pi 
gram  which  will  supplement  current  U.S.  ai 
U.N.  contributions  of  consumer  goods  and  esse 
tial  raw  materials  for  the  Korean  economy. 


1  For  unofficial  text  of  the  agreement  between  the 
Governments,  see  Bulletin  of  June  16,  1952,  p.  943. 
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Irael  to  Receive  U.S.  Military  Aid 

Las  release  631  dated  August  11 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
bvernment  of  Israel  concluded  an  agreement  on 
'  lv  "23,  whereby  Israel  became  eligible  to  receive 
llitary  equipment  on  a  reimbursable  basis  from 
b  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mu- 
ni Security  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
Israel  can  now  make  application  for  the  pur- 
ase  of  equipment  ami  materials  from  U.S. 
;>cks,  in  return  for  payment  at  fair  value. 
Israel  presented  its  official  request  for  military 
-istance  early  in  1952. 

Other  governments  in  the  Near  East  already 
gible  to  purchase  equipment  on  a  reimbursable 
sis  under  the  act  mentioned  are  Egypt  and 
mdi  Arabia. 


Lord  Charnwood,  the  Autobiography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  Jefferson,  by  Saul  Padover. 

The  dangers  of  communism  are  powerfully 
portrayed  in  Crossman's  The  God  That  Failed 
and  Edmund  Steven's  This  Is  Russia,  Uncensored. 
Other  categories  include  books  on  American 
philosophy,  science,  drama,  self-improvement, 
semantics,  poetry,  and  humor. 

Indian  readers  have  ample  chance  to  combat  the 
Communist  claim  that  America  lacks  culture 
through  such  books  as  Ballet,  by  George  Amberk, 
Arts  and  the  Man,  by  Irwin  Edman,  and  The 
Pocket  Book  of  American  Painting,  by  James 
Thomas  Flexner. 

If  this  experiment  with  pocket  libraries  proves 
successful  in  India,  other  countries  throughout 
the  world  may  be  sent  similar  libraries  so  that 
English-reading  peoples  everywhere  can  learn 
through  these  low-cost  books  the  truth  about  the 
United  States  and  its  people. 


.S.  Sends  Pocket  Libraries 
•  India 

less  release  653  dated  August  21 

Nearly  half  a  million  literary  ambassadors  of 
>od  will  are  en  route  to  India  from  the  U.  S.  in 
splay  crates  of  102  paper-bound  books  each, 
he  small  libraries  are  destined  for  4,500  places 
iroughout  India.  The  pocketbooks  will  be 
aced  in  their  attractive  display  cartons  in  such 
aces  as  municipal  libraries,  reading  rooms,  stu- 
?nt  hostels,  labor  union  reading  rooms,  schools, 
id  other  public  places. 

The  books  were  specially  selected  to  present  a 
ell-rounded,  vivid  picture  of  life  in  the  United 
rates  to  Indian  readers,  who  will  borrow  the 
>oks  with  no  red  tape.  A  printed  sign  on  each 
orary  carton  carries  this  inviting  message: 

These  books  are  available  for  your  use.  Take  one. 
lease  return  it  when  you  are  finished.  Your  comments 
111  be  welcomed.  Please  address  thein  to  the  nearest 
pared  States  Information  Library. 

In  this  manner,  the  U.S.  Information  Service 
ibraries.  managed  by  the  Information  Center 
ervice  of  the  International  Information  Admin- 
tration.  Department  of  State,  hope  to  reach  the 
■2  million  Indians  who  read  English. 
The  colorful  books  were  purchased  by  the  De- 
artment  of  State  at  best  wholesale  prices  from 
irious  publishers,  including  Bantam  Books, 
ocketbooks,  New  American  Library,  and  Avon 
,ooks.  Selections  include  such  fiction  titles  as 
oom  on  the  Route,  Saratoga  Trunk,  The  Way 
Test,  and  David  Harum.  The  universally  in- 
Testing  subject  of  child  care  is  treated  in  such 
orks  as  Having  A  Baby,  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Gutt- 
iacher,  and  Pocket  Book  of  Baby  and  Child  Care, 
y  Benjamin  Spock.  The  lives  of  great  Ameri- 
tns  are  represented  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  by 
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Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  requests 
direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  State. 

Telecommunications,  Allocation  of  Television  Channels 
Along  United  States-Mexican  Border.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  2366.  Pub.  4489.  8  pp. 
50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico — ■ 
Signed  at  Mexico  Aug.  10  and  Sept.  26,  1951 ;  entered 
into  force  Sept.  26,  1951. 

Health  and  Sanitation,  Cooperative  Program  in  Colombia. 

Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2368.  Pub. 
4495.    4  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia 
supplementing  agreement  of  Sept.  15  and  Oct.  20, 
1950— Signed  at  Bogota  Sept.  5  and  Oct.  10,  1950 ;  en- 
tered into  force  Oct.  18,  1951. 

Health  and  Sanitation,  Cooperative  Program  in  Honduras, 
Additional  Financial  Contributions.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  2371.     Pub.  4498.     4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Honduras — 
Signed  at  Tegucigalpa  Aug.  7  and  14,  1951 ;  entered 
into  force  Aug.  14,  1951. 

Education,  Cooperative  Program  in  Peru,  Additional 
Financial  Contributions.  Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Acts  Series  2374.     Pub.  4501.     4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Peru — ■ 
Signed  at  Lima  Oct.  18  and  23,  1951;  entered  into 
force  Oct.  23,  1951. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings 


Adjourned  during  August  1952 

UN  (United  Nations) : 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Fourteenth  Session  of  Council 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  P'ar  East: 

Working  Party  on  Small  Scale  Industries  and  Handicrafts  Mar- 
keting: 2d  Meeting. 
Inland    Transport    Committee,    Highway    Subcommittee:     1st 
Session. 
Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion) : 
International  Center  for  Adult  Education — Workers'  Education.    .    . 
Meeting  of  Committee  to  Draft  Convention  for  the  Protection  of 

Objects  of  Cultural  Value  in  the  Event  of  Armed  Conflict. 
Seminar  on  Education  in  World  Citizenship,  especially  in  Human 
Rights. 
Wmo  (World  Meteorological  Organization) : 

First  Meeting  of  Commission  for  Maritime  Meteorology 

Eighteenth  Conference  of  the  International  Red  Cross 

Eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women. 
Paigh  (Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History) : 

Third  Consultation  on  Geography 

International  Rubber  Study  Group:  Working  Party 

First  Australian-New  Zealand-United  States  Council  Meeting  (Anzus)  . 
Eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Geographical  Union  .  . 
International  Radio  Scientific  Union:  10th  General  Assembly  .... 
Sixth  International  Grassland  Congress 

Fourth  International  Congress  of  Onomastic  Sciences 

International  Championships  for  1952  Military  Pentathlon 

International  Wine  Office:  32d  Plenary  Session  of  the  Committee     .    . 


New  York May  20- Aug.  1 

Bangkok July  28-Aug.  1 

Bangkok Aug.  18-23 

Paris July  12-Aug.  31 

Paris July  21-Aug.  9* 


Woudschoten,     Zeist, 
Netherlands. 


Aug.  3-27 


London July  14- Aug.  5 

Toronto July  23-Aug.  7 

Rio  de  Janeiro     ....  July  23-Aug.  10 

Washington July  25- Aug.  4 

London July  30-Aug.  30* 

Kaneohe,  Oahu,  T.  H  .  Aug.  4-6 

Washington Aug.  8-15 

Sydney Aug.  11-21 

State    College,    Pennsyl-  Aug.  17-23 
vania. 

Uppsala Aug.  18-21 

Brussels Aug.  18-22 

Freiburg Aug.  19-23 


In  Session  as  of  August  31,  1952 

International  Materials  Conference 

International  Conference  on  German  Debts 

Twenty-sixth  Biennial  International  Exhibition  of  Art 

Inter-American  Seminar  on  Vocational  Education 

International  Conference  on  Agricultural  and  Cooperative  Credit  .    .    . 

Thirteenth  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art  .... 

Sixth  International  Edinburgh  Film  Festival 

Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation) : 

International  Conference  to  Negotiate  a  Universal  Copyright  Con- 
vention. 
Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Aeronautical  Information  Services  Division:  1st  Session 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (Ccir)  :  Study  Group  X  . 
UN  (United  Nations) : 

Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War:  3d  Session 

Forty-first  General  Assembly  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  .    .    .    . 


Washington Feb.  26,  1951- 

London     Feb.  28- 

Venice June  14— 

University  of  Maryland  .  Aug.  2- 

University  of  California,  Aug.  4- 
Berkeley 

Venice Aug.  8- 

Edinburgh Aug.  17- 

Paris      Aug.  18- 

Montreal Aug.  19- 

Geneva Aug.  20- 

Geneva Aug.  25- 

Bern Aug.  28- 


Scheduled  September  1-November  30,  1952 

Fourth   International   Congress  of   Anthropological   and   Ethnological 

Sciences. 
Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Working  Party  of  Experts  to  Study  an  International  Emergency  Food 

Reserve. 
Fao-Ecla  Central  American  Seminar  on  Agricultural  Credit .... 
Second   Meeting  of  the  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on   Desert 
Locust  Control. 


Vienna Sept.  1- 

Rome Sept.  1- 

Guatemala  City  ....  Sept.  15- 

Rome Sept.— 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State,  August  22,  1952. 
tentative  dates. 
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Ulendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Sheduled  September  1-November  30,  1952 — Continued 

Eucalyptus  Study  Tour 

Latin  American  Meeting  on  Livestock  Production 

Committee  on  Financial  Control 

Fourth  Session  of  the  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council 

K  (United  Nations) : 
flEcorjoinic  and  Social  Council: 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East: 

Second  Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians 

Inland  Transport  Committee,  Inland  Waterway  Subcommittee: 

1st  Session. 
Working  Party  of  Experts  on  Mobilization  of  Domestic  Capital: 
2d  Session. 
Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection 
of  Minorities:  5th  Session. 
Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade,  Subcommittee  on  Electric 

Power. 
Inland     Transport     Committee,     Railway    Subcommittee:     1st 

Session. 
Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade,  Seminar  on  Power  Alcohol  .    . 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Factors  (Non-Self-Governing  Territories)    .    . 

soc:  Restrictive  Business  Practices:  3d  Session 

Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories    .    . 

r:U  Assembly  Committee  on  Administrative  Unions 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  Labour:  3d  Session      

General  Assembly:  7th  Session 

^Trusteeship  Council:  11th  Session  (2d  Part) 

International  Children's  Emergency  Fund: 

Executive  Committee 

Program  Committee 

fventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  &  the  International   Monetary 
Fund. 
Ighth  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Astronomical  Union  .    . 

►  cond  International  Congress  on  Analytical  Chemistry 

ijmference  of  International  Union  of  Family  Organization 

(Ineteenth  International  Geological  Congress 

nirteenth  International  Horticultural  Congress 

ao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Special  Diplomatic  Conference  to  Conclude  a  Convention  on  Damage 
Caused  by  Foreign  Aircraft  to  Third  Parties  on  the  Surface. 

Statistics  Division:  2d  Session 

Air  Navigation  Commission:  11th  Session 

Aerodromes,    Air    Routes    &    Ground    Aids    Division    Meeting:    5th 
Session. 

Standing  Committee  on  Aircraft  Performance:  3d  Session 

Jo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

i Chemical  Industries  Committee:  3d  Session 

Petroleum  Committee:  4th  Session 

; Governing  Body:  120th  Session 

•mo  (World  Meteorological  Organization) : 

Third  Session  of  the  Executive  Committee 

nesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organ- 
ization) : 
International  Seminar  on  the  Role  of  Museums  in  Education     .    .    . 

International  Congress  of  the  Arts 

Fourth  Meeting  of  Representatives  of  National  Commissions .... 

General  Conference:  7th  Session 

\so  (Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization) : 

6th  Meeting  of  the  Directing  Council  of  Paso,  and  Fourth  Meeting  of 
the  Regional  Committee  for  the  Americas  of  Who. 

17th  Meeting  of  Executive  Committee 

18th  Meeting  of  Executive  Committee 

rst  Inter-American  Congress  on  Public  Health 

ourth  International  Congress  of  African  Tourism 

pternational  Sugar  Council,  Meeting  of  Special  Committee 

f'HO  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Regional  Committee  for  the  Americas  (See  also 
Paso). 

Western  Pacific  Regional  Conference:  3d  Session 

went y-first  International  Congress  of  Housing  and  Urbanization  .    .    . 
ourth  Meeting  of  the  International  Scientific  Committee  for  Trypano- 
somiasis Research, 
iternational  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea 


Australia Sept- 

Brazil Sept- 

Rome October* 

Manila October* 

Bangkok Sept.  1- 

Bangkok Sept.  16— 

Bangkok Sept.  22- 

New  York Sept.  22- 

Bangkok Oct.  14— 

Bangkok Oct.  20- 

Lucknow Oct.  23- 

New  York Sept.  4- 

Geneva Sept.  8— 

New  York Sept.  11- 

New  York Sept.  23- 

Geneva Oct.  14— 

New  York Oct.  14- 

New  York October* 

New  York November 

New  York November 

Mexico  City Sept.  3- 

Rome Sept.  4— 

Oxford  (England)    .    .    .  Sept.  4- 

Oxford  (England)    .    .    .  Sept.  8- 

Algiers Sept.  8- 

London Sept.  8- 

Rome Sept.  9- 

Montreal       Sept.  16- 

Montreal Sept.  23- 

Montreal Oct.  21- 

North  America    ....  Nov.  11- 

Geneva Sept.  9- 

Scheveningen Oct.  14— 

Geneva Nov.  25- 

Geneva Sept.  9- 

Brooklyn Sept.  14— 

Venice Sept.  21- 

Paris Nov.  8- 

Paris Nov.  18- 

Habana Sept.  15- 

Habana Sept.  10- 

Habana Sept.  25- 

Habana Sept.  26- 

Lourenco  Marques  .    .    .  Sept.  15- 

London Sept.  29- 

Habana Sept.  15- 

Saigon   Sept.  25- 

Lisbon Sept.  21- 

Lourenco  Marques  .    .    .  Sept.  25- 

Copenhagen Sept.  29- 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  September  1-November  30,  1952 — Continued 

Isi  (Inter-American  Statistical  Institute): 

Committee  on  Improvement  of  National  Statistics:  2d  Session  .    .    . 
Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  International  Council  of 

Scientific  Unions. 
Sixth  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions  . 
Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

Telecommunications  Plenipotentiary  Conference 

Gatt  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade) : 

Seventh  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  Gatt 

International  Conference  on  Legal   Metrology,   Meeting  of  Provisional 
Committee. 

South  Pacific  Commission:  10th  Session 

International  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures:  Biennial  Session.    . 

World  Convention  of  Manufacturers  of  Paints  and  Inks 

Picmme  (Provisional  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the  Movement  of 
Migrants  from  Europe) : 

Meeting  of  Finance  Subcommittee 

Fourth  Session  of  Picmme 

Paigh  (Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History) : 

Sixth  Consultation  of  the  Commission  on  Cartography 

Eighth  Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects 

First  Ibero-American  Congress  on  Archives,  Libraries  and  Copyrights  . 

Pan  American  Highway  Congress:  Extraordinary  Session 

Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Third  Extraordinary  Meeting. 

International  Wool  Study  Group:  5th  Meeting 

Fourth  Inter-American  Congress  of  Radiology 

West  Indian  Conference:  5th  Session 


Ottawa Sept.  29- 

Arnsterdam Sept.  30- 

Amsterdam Oct.  1- 

Buenos  Aires Oct.  1- 

Geneva Oct.  2— 

Brussels Oct.  2- 

Noumea Oct.  6- 

Sevres Oct.  7- 

Mexico  City Oct.  8- 

Geneva Oct.  9- 

Geneva Oct.  13- 

Ciudad  Trujillo    ....  Oct.  12- 

Mexico  City Oct.  19- 

Madrid Oct.  20- 

Mexico  City Oct.  26- 

Undetermined October* 

London October 

Mexico  City Nov.  2- 

Jamaica Nov.  24- 


Provisional  Agenda  for  Seventh  General  Assembly 


Following  is  a  list  of  items  appearing  on  the 
provisional  agenda  of  the  seventh  regular  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  which  is  scheduled  to 
convene  at  New  York  on  October  IJf.: 


U.N.  doc.  A/2158 
Dated  August  15,  1952 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 
16. 


Opening  of  the  session  by  the  Chairman  of  the  delega- 
tion of  Mexico 

Minute  of  silent  prayer  or  meditation 

Appointment  of  a  Credentials  Committee 

Election  of  the  President 

Constitution  of  the  Main  Committees  and  election  of 

officers 

Election  of  Vice-Presidents 

Adoption  of  the  agenda 

Opening  of  the  general  debate 

Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  work  of  the 

•Organization 

Report  of  the  Security  Council 

Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 

Election    of    three    non-permanent    members    of    the 

Security  Council 

Election  of  six  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social 

Council 

Election  of  two  members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 

Korea : 

(a)  Reports  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for 
the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea 
(resolutions  376  (V)  of  7  October  1950  and  507 
(VI)  of  5  February  1952) 


(b)  Reports  of  the  United  Nations  Agent-Gener 
for  Korean  Reconstruction  (resolutions  410 
(V)  of  1  December  1950  and  507  (VI)  of 
February  1952) 

17.  Regulation,  limitation  and  balanced  reduction  of  £ 
armed  forces  and  all  armaments :  report  of  the  Di 
armament   Commission    (resolution  502    (VI)    of 
January  1952) 

18.  Methods  which  might  be  used  to  maintain  ai 
strengthen  international  peace  and  security  in  accor 
ance  with  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  Charte) 
report  of  the  Collective  Measures  Committee  (resol 
tion  503  (VI)  of  12  January  1952) 

19.  Admission  of  new  Members   (resolution  506   (VI) 
1  February  1952)  : 

(a)  Status  of  applications  still  pending:  report 
the  Security  Council 

(b)  Request  for  an  advisory  opinion  from  the  I 
ternational  Court  of  Justice :  draft  resolutu 
proposed  by  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guat 
mala,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  at  the  six 
session  (A/C.l/708) 

20.  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Reli 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Ne. 
East  (resolution  302  (IV)  of  8  December  1949) 

21.  Eritrea  report  of  the  United  Nations  Commissioner 
Eritrea  (resolution  390  (V)  of  2  December  1950) 

22.  Treatment  of  people  of  Indian  origin  in  the  Union 
South  Africa  ( resolution  511  (VI)  of  12  January  195! 

23.  Repatriation  of  Greek  children:  reports  of  the  Seci 
tary-General  and  of  the  international  Red  Cross  c 
ganizations  (resolution  517  (VI)  of  2  February  195! 
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2  Appointment  of  members  of  the  Peace  Observation 
Commission  i  resolution  377  (V)  of  3  November  1950) 

2  Additional  assistance  to  Libya  for  financing  its  eco- 
nomic and  social  development :  report  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  (resolution  515  (VI)  of  1  February 
19521 

2  Economic  development  of  under-developed  countries: 

(a)  Financing  of  economic  development  of  under- 
developed countries:  report  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  (resolution  520  A  (VI) 
of  12  January  1952) 

(b)  Methods  to  increase  world  productivity:  re- 
port of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (reso- 
lution 522  (VI)  of  12  January  1952) 

(c)  Land  reform :  report  of  the  Secretary-General 
(resolution  524  (VI)  of  12  January  1952) 

(d)  Technical  assistance  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  under-developed  countries 

1  Co-ordiuation  between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies : 

(a)  Administrative  and  budgetary  co-ordination: 
reports  of  the  Secretary-General  and  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions 

(b)  Programme  of  conferences  at  Headquarters 
and  Geneva :  report  of  the  Secretary-General 
(resolution  534  (VI)   of  4  February  1952) 

i.  Report  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (resolution  428  (V)  of  14  December  1950) 

5.  Draft  Protocol  relating  to  the  Status  of  Stateless 
Persons  (resolution  539  (VI)  of  4  February  1952) 

i   Freedom  of  information : 

(a)  Problems  of  freedom  of  information,  includ- 
ing the  study  of  the  draft  Convention  on 
freedom  of  information  (resolution  541  (VI) 
of  4  February  1952) 

(b)  Dissemination  by  governments  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  organs  of  the  United  Nations  and 
communicated  to  them  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral :  item  proposed  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council 

.'.  Human  rights: 

(a)  Draft  International  Covenants  on  Human 
Rights  and  measures  of  implementation :  re- 
port of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(resolutions  543  (VI),  545  (VI),  and  547  (VI) 
of  5  February  1952) 

(b)  Recommendations  concerning  international 
respect  for  the  self-determination  of  peoples : 
report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(resolution  545  (VI)  of  5  February  1952) 

:.  Administrative  unions  affecting  Trust  Territories : 
special  report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Administrative  Unions  (resolu- 
tion 563  (VI)  of  18  January  1952) 
The  Ewe  and  Togoland  unification  problem :  special 
report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  (resolution  555  (VI) 
of  18  January  1952) 

1.  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
transmitted  under  Article  73  e  of  the  Charter  :  reports 
of  the  Secretary-General  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  : 

(a)  Information  on  social  conditions  and  develop- 
ment (resolution  565  (VI)  of  18  January  1952) 

(b)  Information  on  other  conditions  (resolution 
333  (IV)  of  2  December  1949) 

(c)  Transmission  of  information  (resolutions  218 
( III )  of  3  November  1948,  447  (V)  and  448  (V) 
i if  12  December  1950,  and  551  (VI)  of  7  Decem- 
ber 1951  I 

3.  Question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Committee  on  Infor- 
mation from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  (resolu- 
tion .'',.".2  (IV)  of  2  December  1949) 

5.  Participation  of  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  in  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Information  from  Non- 
Self-floverning  Territories:  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
resolution  566  (VI)  of  18  January  1952) 

epf ember   7,   1952 


37.  Factors  which  should  be  taken  into  account  in  decid- 
ing whether  a  territory  is  or  is  not  a  territory  whose 
people  have  not  yet  attained  a  full  measure  of  self- 
government  :  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Factors  (Non-Self-Governing  Territories)  (resolution 
567  (VI)  of  18  January  1952) 

38.  Cessation  of  the  transmission  of  information  under 
Article  73  e  of  the  Charter  in  respect  of  the  Nether- 
lands Antilles  and  Surinam  (resolution  568  (VI)  of 
18  January  1952) 

39.  Question  of  South  West  Africa  (resolution  570  (VI) 
of  19  January  1952) : 

(a)  Implementation  of  the  advisory  opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice:  report  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  South  West  Africa 

(b)  Examination  of  any  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  South  West  Africa  which  may  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa:  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
South  West  Africa 

40.  Financial  reports  and  accounts,  and  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Auditors : 

(a)  United  Nations,  for  the  financial  year  ended 
31  December  1951 

(b)  United  Nations  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund,  for  the  financial  year  ended 
31  December  1951 

(c)  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East,  for  the 
financial  year  ended  30  June  1952 

(d)  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency, 
for  the  financial  year  ended  30  June  1952 

41.  Audit  reports  relating  to  expenditure  by  specialized 
agencies  of  technical  assistance  funds  allocated  from 
the  Special  Account  (resolution  519  (VI)  of  12 
January  1952) 

42.  Supplementary  estimates  for  1952:  report  of  the 
Secretary-General 

43.  Budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1953 : 

(a)  Budget  estimates  prepared  by  the  Secretary- 
General 

(b)  Reports  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Admin- 
istrative and  Budgetary  Questions 

44  Report  of  the  Negotiating  Committee  on  Extra- 
Budgetary  Funds  (resolution  607  (VI)  of  29  January 
1952) 

45.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  membership  of 
subsidiary  bodies  of  the  General  Assembly : 

(a)  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions 

(b)  Committee  on  Contributions 

(c)  Board  of  Auditors 

(d)  Investments  Committee:  confirmation  of  the 
appointment  made  by  the  Secretary-General 

(e)  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal 

(f)  United  Nations  Staff  Pension  Committee 

46.  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund: 

(a)  Annual  report  of  the  United  Nations  Joint 
Staff  Pension  Board  for  the  year  ended  31 
December  1951 

(b)  Second  actuarial  valuation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund :  report  of  the 
Actuary 

(c)  Amendments  to  the  regulations  for  the  United 
Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund:  report  of 
the  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Board 

47.  Scale  of  assessments  for  the  apportionment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  United  Nations:  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Contributions  (resolution  582  (VI)  of  21 
December  1951) 

48.  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations:  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  (resolution  589  (VI)  of  2  February 
1952) 

49.  United  Nations  Postal  Administration :  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  (resolution  454  (V)  of  16  Novem- 
ber 1950) 
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50.  Staff  regulations  of  the  United  Nations.  Question 
of  a  probationary  period :  reports  of  the  Secretary- 
General  and  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Admin- 
istrative and  Budgetary  Questions 

51.  Measures  to  limit  the  duration  of  regular  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly:  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  (decision  of  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
373rd  plenary  meeting  held  on  4  February  1952) 

52.  Report  of  the  International  Law  Commission  on  the 
work  of  its  fourth  session 

53.  International  criminal  jurisdiction :  report  of  the 
Committee  on  International  Criminal  Jurisdiction 
(resolution  489  (V)  of  12  December  1950) 

54.  Methods  and  procedures  of  the  General  Assembly  for 
dealing  with  legal  and  drafting  questions :  report 
of  the  Special  Committee  (resolution  597  (VI)  of 
20  December  1951) 

85.  Question  of  denning  aggression :  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General (resolution  599  (VI)  of  31  January 
1952) 

56.  Ways  and  means  for  making  the  evidence  of  cus- 
tomary international  law  more  readily  available : 
report  of  the  Secretary-General  (resolution  602  (VI) 
of  1  February  1952) 

57.  Request  of  the  Government  of  China  for  revision  of 
the  Chinese  text  of  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  (resolu- 
tion 605  (VI)   of  1  February  1952) 

58.  Draft  Code  of  Offences  against  the  Peace  and  Security 
of  Mankind :  report  of  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission covering  the  work  of  its  third  session,  Chap- 
ter IV  (decision  of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  341st 
plenary  meeting  held  on  13  November  1951) 

59.  Status  of  claims  for  injuries  incurred  in  the  service 
of  the  United  Nations :  report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral  (resolution  365   (IV)   of  1  December  1949) 

60.  Giving  priority  to  the  codification  of  the  topic  "Dip- 
lomatic intercourse  and  immunities"  in  accordance 
with  article  18  of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Law  Commission :  item  proposed  by  Yugoslavia 

61.  Award  of  the  citation  "Died  for  the  United  Nations" 
to  persons  who,  in  certain  circumstances,  are  killed 
in  the  service  of  the  United  Nations :  item  proposed 
by  France 

62.  The  Tunisian  question :  item  proposed  by  Afghanis- 
tan, Burma,  Egypt,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Lebanon,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  Yemen 

63.  The  question  of  Morocco :  item  proposed  by  Iraq 

64.  Draft  Convention  on  Political  Rights  of  Women: 
item  proposed  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

65.  Question  of  the  adoption  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  its  functional  commissions  of  Spanish 
as  a  working  language :  item  proposed  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Aeronautical  Information 
Services  Division  (ICAO) 

The  Department  of  State,  on  August  18,  an- 
nounced that  the  Aeronautical  Information  Serv- 
ices Division  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  (Icao)  will  hold  its  first  session  at 
Montreal  beginning  August  19,  1952,  to  develop 
procedures  and  specifications  for  materials  to  be 


used  in  the  international  dissemination  of  ai|J 
nautical  information. 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  this  meeting  igJ 
follows: 

U.S.  Delegate 

Edward  R.  McCarthy,  Commander,  U.  S.  N.,  Chief,  Am 
nautical  Chart  Branch,  Division  of  Charts,  U.S.  cj 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  Department  of  Commerce  J 

Advisers 

E.  Thomas  Burnard,  International  Specialist,  OperaiB 
Division,  Air  Transport  Association  of  America,  I 

George  D.  Childress,  Chief,  Aviation  Extension  Divi  ■ 
Office  of  Aviation  Development,  Civil  AeronatB 
Administration,  Department  of  Commerce 

Harland  E.   Hall,  Chief,  General  Aeronautical  Ser»B 
Section,  Airways  Operations  Division,  Office  of  I 
eral  Airways,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  ■ 
partment  of  Commerce 

Richard  G.  Hoyer,  Major,  U.  S.  A.  F.,  Chief,  Aeronau  ft 
Information  Branch,  Mats,  Planning  and  OperalB 
Division,  Aeronautical  Chart  and  Information  £■ 
ice,  U.S.  Air  Force 

Robert  A.  Mushet,  Assistant  Head  for  Production,  AM 
nautical  Information  Branch,  Division  of  Air  VM 
gation,  U.S.  Navy  Hydrographic  Office 

Jamie  B.  Stewart,  Lt.  Comdr.,  Plans  and  Projects  Of!  r, 
Division  of  Air  Navigation,  U.S.  Navy  Hydrogra/B 
Office 

Gerald  F.  Tise,  Technical  Adviser  to  the  Chief,  AeromB 
cal  Information  Branch,  Aeronautical  Charts  I 
Information  Service,  U.S.  Air  Force 

This  Division  is  one  of  the  subcommiss:«- 
established  for  each  of  the  major  technical  fill 
by  the  Icao  Air  Navigation  Commission,  whicB 
assisting  the  Icao  Council  in  the  preparatior  if 
technical  annexes  to  the  Convention  on  Inteiu 
tional  Civil  Aviation  and  in  the  other  technd 
work  of  the  organization. 

At  the  forthcoming  Division  meeting,  special  3 
representing  the  governments  which  are  meml  "S 
of  Icao  will  discuss  (1)  suitable  internatkil 
standards,  recommended  practices  and  procedt  is 
for  aeronautical  information  services,  includg 
languages,  specifications,  abbreviations,  and  ot  t 
items  concerning  publications;  (2)  improveirit 
in  the  efficiency  of  Aeronautical  Information  S(  r- 
ices  (Ais),  including  the  development  of  a  wo  I- 
wide  plan  for  the  gathering  and  distribution  »f 
aeronautical  information,  the  development  of  n 
Ais  manual  for  operational  purposes,  and  the  <*• 
semination  by  Icao  of  intelligence  concerning  sl- 
ices provided  by  Icao  members  for  aeronaut  il 
information;  (3)  facilitation  of  the  exchange >f 
aeronautical  information  among  states,  especi;  y 
the  more  effective  use  of  air  transport  for  lis 
purpose;  (4)  Notam  (Notices  to  Airmen)  cu- 
munications,  including  the  further  developmit 
of  the  Notam  Code,  and  the  requirements  for  ifc 
tributing  Notams  by  wire  or  broadcast;  (5)  ao- 
nautical  charts,  especially  radio  facility  chart;  is 
related  to  aeronautical  publications  and  stand  d 
specifications  for  display  charts;  and  (6)  pi  is 
for  future  meetings  of  the  Division. 
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I  esident  Proclaims  Increased  Import  Duty  on  Dried  Figs 


hlte  House  press  release  dated  August  16 
STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

I  have  today  signed  a  proclamation  increasing 
le  import  duty  on  dried  figs  by  two  cents  per 
'nind.  Tli is  action  was  recommended  unani- 
ooaly  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  It  will  be 
Tective  August  29.  1952. 

There  is  some  indication  that  the  necessity  for 
lis  step  is  due  to  abnormal  crop  and  seasonal 
tctors  and  that  the  situation  is  of  a  temporary 
iture. 

In  its  report,  the  Tariff  Commission  has  stated 
Kit  it  will  keep  the  domestic  situation  under  sur- 
Lnllance.  I  am,  therefore,  suggesting  that  the 
•epartment  of  State  also  keep  the  foreign  situa- 
lon  under  surveillance,  and,  should  developments 
istifv  it.  that  the  Department  of  State  request 
ie  Tariff  Commission  to  review  the  facts  next 
ear  in  time  to  make  any  appropriate  recommen- 
ations  before  the  beginning  of  the  1953  marketing 
jason. 

EXT  OF  PROCLAMATION' 

1.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the 
resident  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Statutes,  including 
sctton  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  on  April 
l.  1961,  I  entered  into  a  trade  agreement  providing  for 
ie  accession  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
rade  of  certain  foreign  countries,  including  the  Republic 
f  Turkey,  which  trade  agreement  consists  of  the  Torquay 
rotocol  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
a  ted  April  21, 1951,  including  the  Annexes  thereto,  and  by 
reclamation  No.  2929  of  June  2, 1951  (3  CFR,  1951  SUPP., 
7;  TO  ri2739) ,  I  proclaimed  such  modifications  of  existing 

and  other  import  restrictions  of  the  United  States 
f  America  and  such  continuance  of  existing  customs  or  ex- 
ise  treatment  of  articles  imported  into  the  United  States 
f  America  as  were  then  found  to  be  required  or  appro- 
rlate  to  carry  out  the  said  trade  agreement  on  and  after 
one  6,  1951,  which  proclamation  has  been  supplemented 
y  several  notifications  of  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of 
he  Treasury,  including  a  notification  dated  October  2, 
BO  I 3  CFR,  1951  SUPP.,  540;  TT>  52836)  ; 

2.  Whereas,  as  set  forth  in  the  7th  recital  of  the  said 
'reclamation  No.  2929,  and  in  accordance  with  paragraph 

of  the  said  Torquay  Protocol,  Schedule  XX  contained  in 
innex  A  of  the  said  Protocol  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 


;  No.  2986 ;  17  Fed.  Reg.,  7567. 
epfember   T,   1952 


the  "Torquay  schedule")  became  a  schedule  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  relating  to  the  United 
States  of  America  on  June  6,  1951 ; 

3.  Whereas  item  740  in  Part  I  of  the  Torquay  schedule 
reads  as  follows : 

Tariff  Act 
of  1980, 
■paragraph  Description  of  Products  Rate  of  Duly 

740    Figs,  fresh,  dried,  or  in  brine 2%^  per  lb. 

4.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  said  Proclamation  No. 
2929  and  the  said  notification  of  the  President  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  October  2,  1951,  duty  at 
the  rate  of  2%  cents  per  pound  has  been  applied  to  the 
products  described  in  the  said  item  740,  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption  since  October  17, 
1951,  which  duty  reflects  the  prevailing  United  States 
concession  with  respect  to  such  products  under  the  said 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  as  supplemented 
by  the  said  Torquay  schedule; 

5.  Whereas  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has 
submitted  to  me  its  report  of  investigation  and  hearing 
under  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1951  (Public  Law  50,  82d  Congress,  approved  June  16, 
1951),  on  the  basis  of  which  investigation  and  hearing  it 
has  found  that  dried  figs  described  in  the  said  item  740 
are,  as  a  result  in  part  of  the  duty  reflecting  the  conces- 
sion granted  thereon  in  the  said  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  as  supplemented  by  the  Torquay 
schedule,  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in  such 
increased  quantities,  both  actual  and  relative,  as  to  cause 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or 
directly  competitive  products,  and  as  to  threaten  continu- 
ance of  such  injury; 

6.  Whereas  the  said  Tariff  Commission  has  recom- 
mended that  the  concession  granted  in  the  said  General 
Agreement  as  supplemented  by  the  Torquay  schedule  with 
respect  to  dried  figs  described  in  the  said  item  740  be 
modified  to  permit  the  application  to  such  products  of  a 
rate  of  duty  of  4%  cents  per  pound,  which  rate  the  Com- 
mission found  and  reported  to  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive  products; 

7.  Whereas  section  350  (a)  (2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  President  to  proclaim 
such  modifications  of  existing  duties  as  are  required  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  any  foreign  trade  agreement  that 
the  President  has  entered  into  under  the  said  section 
350   (a)  ;  and 

8.  Whereas,  upon  the  modification  of  the  concession 
granted  in  the  said  General  Agreement  as  supplemented 
by  the  Torquay  schedule  with  respect  to  dried  figs  de- 
scribed in  the  said  item  740  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Tariff  Commission  mentioned  in  the  6th 
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recital  of  this  proclamation,  it  will  be  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  said  General  Agreement  as  supplemented  by  the 
Torquay  schedule  to  apply  to  the  said  dried  figs  the  rate 
of  duty  specified  in  the  said  6th  recital : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  acting  under  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  by  section  7  (c)  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951,  and  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  XIX  of  the  said  General  Agreement, 
do  proclaim 

(a)  That  the  provisions  of  item  740  of  Part  I  of  the 
Torquay  schedule  shall  be  modified,  effective  at  the  close 
of  business  August  29,  1952,  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 


Tariff  Act 
of  1930, 
paragraph  Description  of  Products 

Figs: 

Fresh  or  in  brine   .    .    . 
Dried 


740 


Rate  of  duly 

2lM  per  lb. 
4J^(i  per  lb. 


(b)  That,  until  the  President  otherwise  proclaims,  the 
rates  of  duty  specified  in  such  modified  item  740,  as  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (a)  above,  shall  be  applied  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
after  the  close  of  business  August  29,  1952.  The  said 
Proclamation  No.  2929  is  modified  accordingly.  So  long 
as  this  proclamation  remains  in  force,  the  provisions  of 
Proclamation  No.  2867  of  December  22,  1949  (3  CFR,  1949 
SUPP.,  55  ;  TD  52373)  and  Proclamation  No.  2874  of  March 
1,  1950  (3  CFR,  1950  SUPP.,  21;  TD  52423),  insofar  as 
they  provide  for  carrying  out  United  States  obligations 
with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  dried  figs  described  in 
item  740  of  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  in  Annex  A  of  the 
Annecy  Protocol  of  Terms  of  Accession  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  shall  be  suspended. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  sixteenth  day  of 

August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
[seal]     and  fifty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 

United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

seventy-seventh. 


By  the  President : 
David  Bruce 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 


Export- Import  Bank  Transmits 
Semiannual  Report  to  Congress 

On  August  19  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  transmitted  its  semiannual  report  for 
the  half  year  which  ended  June  30,  1952,  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President.  The  report  also 
summarizes  the  Bank's  activities  for  the  whole  of 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on  the  same  date. 

The  Bank  is  one  of  the  profitable  financial  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government.  It  paid  a  dividend  of 
20  million  dollars  to  the  Treasury  on  July  1  out 
of  profits  made  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30;  a  similar  dividend  was  paid  in  July  1951.    At 
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the  same  time  (lie  Bank  added  '-'AM  million  dollar 
to  its  accumulated  earned  >•  which 

total  266.6  million  dollars.     The  profit-  used"! 
the  dividend  and  accruing  to  resei  .<•-  arose  o 
interest  earnings  of  70  million  dollars,  less  '-IrnM 
] strati ve  expenses  of  1  million  dollars  and  inferal 
payments  of   17.2  million  dollars  to  the  Kri^^ 
States  Treasury. 

The  Bank  pays  interest  to  the  Treasury  undel 
the  law  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  cf 
the  Treasury  and  based  upon  average  cost  to  tbl 
Treasury  of  funds  borrowed  in  the  market.  Tbi 
current  rate  on  new  borrowings  of  the  Bank  fro* 
the  Treasury  is  2  percent. 

During  the  6  months  which  ended  on  June  3( 
the  directors  authorized  new  credits  in  the  amo 
of  413.3  million  dollars  and  allocated  appro* 
mately  30.5  million  dollars  to  specific  projects  oi 
of  credits  previously  authorized.     In  the  san. 
period,  the  Bank  paid  out  185  million  dollars  t 
borrowers  and  received  repavments  of  principa 
m  the  amount  of  85  million  dollars  plus  the  interest 
payments  of  70  million  dollars.     As  of  June  3(f 
1952,  there  was  owed  to  the  Bank  from  borrower! 
2.4  billion  dollars,  while  it  had  on  its  books  loaif 
commitments  not  yet  paid  out  amounting  to  911.!f 
million  dollars,  which  brought  the  total  of  activVf 
credits  to  3,311.9  million  dollars. 

The  Bank  has  authorization  under  the  Export 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to  hav 
outstanding  loans  and  commitments  in  an  amoun 
not  m  excess  of  4,500  million  dollars.  Thus  tb 
uncommitted  lending  authority  as  of  the  end  o 
the  fiscal  year  stood  at  1.2  billion  dollars. 

The  Bank's  activities  during  the  fiscal  year  cov 
ered  a  wide  geographical  scope.  Loans  were  out 
standing  in  47  countries  on  all  continents.  Loan; 
were  made  during  the  year  for  economic  develop 
ment  purposes  in  distant  countries  and  others  foi 
scarce  materials  needed  in  the  defense  progran 
of  the  United  States.  Typical  of  the  former  clas; 
was  a  loan  of  20  million  dollars  to  the  Nationa 
Power  Corporation,  an  agency  of  the  Philippine 
Government,  for  construction  of  a  hydroelectric 
power  plant  on  the  Agno  River  north  of  Manila 
This  loan  will  meet  the  pressure  of  increased  de- 
mand for  power  for  industrial,  household,  and 
farm  uses  and  at  the  same  time  will  save  the  Phil- 
ippines dollar  exchange  now  being  used  to  buy  oil 
to  supply  Diesel  and  steam  electric-generating 
plants. 

Loans  also  were  made  to  two  important  railroads 
in  Brazil,  the  Santos  a  Jundiai  and  the  Paulista. 
amounting  together  to  15.6  million  dollars.  The 
loans  were  to  buy  new  equipment  and  to  modern- 
ize the  brake  and  coupler  systems  simultaneously 
so  as  to  permit  the  continued  exchange  of  cars, 
as  well  as  the  interchange  of  traffic  with  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  Brazil.  The  Santos  a  Jundiai 
connects  the  important  city  of  Sao  Paulo  with 
the  seaport  of  Santos  and  also  makes  connection 
with  the  Paulista,  which  serves  the  heart  of  the 
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■  v  important  agricultural  state  of  Silo  Paulo, 
lie  Bank  also  made  a  commitment  for  loans  in 
t  •  amount  of  41  million  dollars  to  seven  operating 
nsidiaries  of  the  Brazilian  Electric  Power  Com- 
rnv.  which  is  in  turn  a  subsidiary  of  the  Ameri- 
cn  and  Foreign  Power  Company  and  represents 
tments  by  a  great  many  American  stock- 
\  lders. 

Typical  of  the  scarce  materials  credits  were 
]uis  for  the  production  of  tungsten  and  sulfur 
i  Latin  America  and  for  uranium  production  in 
ferica.  Another  credit,  even  more  directly  con- 
Icted  with  National  Defense,  was  for  military 
Id-items  for  use  by  the  Nato  countries  under 
kfense  Department  contracts. 

Included  in  the  year's  activities  were  short-term 
Lns  in  the  amount  of  173  million  dollars  to 
Lance  the  export  of  cotton  and  10  million  dollars 
lr  tobacco  exports. 

The  Bank  continued  during  the  year  to  act  as 
k  agent  of  the  Mutual  Security  Administrator 
i  administering  credits  and  guaranties  under  the 
lireign  Assistance  and  Mutual  Security  Acts. 

At  the  fiscal  year's  end  the  Bank  had  under  con- 
Beration  loans  for  strategic  materials  production 
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USADE  OF  IDEAS 


by  Wilson  Compton 

Administrator,  U.S.  International  Information  Administration1 


\M  GLAD  for  this  occasion  which  has 
wrought  me  here  today  to  meet  with  you  in 

ate  which  has  been  my  second  home  for  more 
1  50  years.  I  want  to  discuss  some  urgent 
lie  problems  with  you.  Also,  quite  frankly, 
ant  your  help  in  solving  them.  The  voice  of 
erica  has  been  called  the  greatest  pulpit  in  the 
Id  for  the  preaching  of  democracy.  If  so, 
n  asking  you  to  share  it  with  me.     I  speak  to 

not  as  a  professional  publicist,  nor  as  a  pro- 
ional  Foreign  Service  officer,  nor  as  a  profes- 
iaJ  diplomat,  but  merely  as  an  American  citi- 
,  proud  of  his  country  and  wishing  to  help 
serve  for  his  grandchildren  and  yours  the 
omise  of  American  life." 
>ne  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago  an 
erican  patriot,  Thomas  Paine,  said :  "These  are 
les  that  try  men's  souls."  I  have  often  pon- 
ed  that  statement  as  you  have  pondered  it.  I 
e  reflected  on  the  events  which  have  occurred 
)ur  time — two  world  conflagrations  in  which 
had  to  fight  to  preserve  our  freedom  in  the 
•e  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  Seven  years  ago, 
•r  the  last  of  the  great  powers  to  oppose  us  in 
rid  War  II  had  laid  down  their  arms  a  half 
orld  away,  we  thought  peace  had  come.  Now 
i  clear  that  the  ideals  for  which  American  boys 

their  comrades  fought  and  died  have  not 
n  won.  Today  800  million  people  are  captive 
ind  a  wall  of  tyranny  and  fear — prisoners 
)art  of  propaganda,  in  Russia,  Eastern  Europe, 

China.     Another  billion,  many  of  whom  are 


MHress  made  before  the  Annual  Convention  of 
•ets  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  on  Aug.  29  and  released 
:c  press  (no.  673)  on  the  same  date.  Also  printed  as 
artment  of  State  publication  4696. 


war-ravaged  and  destitute,  lie  barely  outside  the 
wall  which  separates  them  from  servitude  to  a 
ruthless  state. 

No  thoughtful  person  who  looks  at  the  world 
today  can  be  complacent.  No  man  can  take  com- 
fort in  turning  his  back  on  grim  realities.  In 
every  crisis  of  our  national  history,  our  courage 
has  been  tested,  our  patience  tried,  our  resources 
strained.  But  this  is  different.  These  times  also 
try  men's  pocketbooks,  but,  more  than  that,  they 
try  men's  faith. 

The  present-day  facts  of  international  life  re- 
quire as  much  American  heroism,  as  much  Yankee 
courage,  and  as  much  patriotic  devotion  as  has 
ever  been  required  of  the  people  of  this  country 
from  the  days  when  our  forefathers  fought  for 
independence.  So  I  am  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  you  today — to  you  who  so  val- 
iantly have  defended  your  country  in  war  and 
who  now  are  so  actively  working  for  peace. 

Present  World  Crisis 

A  world  crisis  is  upon  us  because  of  the  lust  for 
conquest  of  a  mighty  imperialist  power  bent  on 
aggression.  Ruthless  international  communism 
threatens  the  roots  of  free  civilization  and  the 
moral  and  spiritual  foundations  upon  which  it  is 
based.  We  face  an  aggressor,  who,  not  content 
with  robbing  men  of  their  material  wealth,  seeks  to 
rob  men  of  their  souls,  an  aggressor  who  disclaims 
religion,  denies  human  dignity,  makes  of  men 
not  the  masters  but  the  servants  of  the  state.  We 
are  engaged  in  a  mighty  contest  between  world 
faith  and  world  fear. 

War  veterans  understand  the  implications  of 
the  world  crisis.  You  have  not  been  content  with 
mere  exhortations  that  we  must  win  the  peace 
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without  another  war.  Your  own  "Operation 
Friendship,"  conceived,  as  you  put  it,  "in  the 
hearts  of  Americans  who  believe  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  dignity  of  man,  .  .  .  who  believe 
that  we  must  seek  for  our  children  the  kind 
of  world  we  dreamed  of  but  may  never  see," 
is  already  spreading  its  message  of  good  will 
overseas.  I  understand  that,  at  your  initiative 
"Friendship  Balls,"  bearing  cards  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  American  children,  have  been 
sent  to  the  children  of  Italy  and  that  another 
shipment  is  in  prospect.  So  in  a  way,  I  am  speak- 
ing to  my  own  partners  in  a  great  enterprise. 
You  are  helping  to  pave  the  highway  to  peace. 

There  is  no  better  way,  except  by  personal  con- 
tact, to  encourage  friendship  and  understanding 
throughout  the  world  than  the  way  which  you 
have  chosen — that  of  correspondence  between  the 
youth  of  America  and  the  youth  of  other  nations. 
The  International  Information  Administration 
commends  your  "Operation  Friendship"  and 
hopes  that  its  forces  will  grow. 

Basis  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

United  States  foreign  policy  is  based  on  the 
long-range  objective  of  peace  and  freedom  with 
improved  opportunity  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  policy  of  the  Golden  Rule.  We 
know  that  only  in  such  a  world  may  the  people  of 
the  United  States  hope  to  maintain  in  peace  their 
own  way  of  life — a  way  of  life  in  which  the  state 
is  the  servant  of  the  people,  where  the  individual 
has  a  right  to  choose  and  a  chance  to  choose — a 
way  of  life  which  has  provided  the  greatest  free- 
dom and  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  world 
history.  We  want  a  world  in  which  no  single 
power  may  dictate  how  things  are  or  how  they 
shall  be.  We  want  a  world  at  peace.  But  we 
want  a  just  peace. 

Communist  Propaganda 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  most  far-flung, 
expensive,  treacherous,  and  insidious  propaganda 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Recently  the  Soviet 
Union's  "Campaign  of  Hate"  against  the  United 
States  has  been  intensified.  Now  it  is  directed 
not  against  "Wall  Street,"  its  favorite  target, 
or  against  the  Government,  but  against  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  against  you  and  me — like 
the  practice  of  the  international  Communists  in 
Czechoslovakia  of  teaching  even  little  children 


to  sing  "songs  of  hate"  of  America.  The  It 
Lie  has  become  the  Big  Black  Lie.  Let  me  q 
an  example  from  an  article  which  appeared  I 
Pravda,  the  official  Communist  Party  newspaj) 
in  Moscow,  on  August  9.  The  ink  is  scarcely  cl 
on  this  statement  which  I  quote : 

"The  Korean  press  reports  fresh  facts  of  the  erimei' 
the  American  interventionists  in  Korea.  During  the  b 
porary  occupation  of  .  .  .  [the]  south  Pyongyang  pr| 
ince,  the  paper  Minchu  Chosen  writes,  American  soldi*] 
by  threat  of  arms  drove  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  i: 
trict  to  a  certain  place  on  the  pretext  of  a  meeting 
welcoming  the  American  forces.  The  occupiers  tl 
picked  all  the  young  women  out  of  the  crowd  and  loci1 
them  in  empty  warehouses.  All  the  women  were  t) 
raped.  The  American  butchers  began  to  brand  pate 
on  the  women's  bodies  with  heated  irons  and  nails.  .1 
the  women  who  resisted  the  ravishers  had  a  wire  i 
through  their  nose  by  the  Americans  and  they  were  J 
by  this  wire  through  the  village.  The  monsters  gouj 
out  the  eyes  of  many  women  and  hacked  lumps  of  fl* 
out  of  their  bodies.  The  butchers  disembowled  seve 
pregnant  women  who  fell  into  their  hands  during 
temporary  occupation  of  the  town  of  Sariwen." 

This  propaganda  by  the  Soviets  reaches  a  n 
low  in  the  fabrication  of  so-called  Americ 
"atrocities."  Tragically  it  is  the  kind  of  pro]: 
ganda  about  America  and  Americans  to  whi 
millions  throughout  the  world  are  being  regular 
exposed.  It  shows  the  unprecedented,  politic 
immorality  of  the  present  leadership  of  int( 
national  communism.  Faced  by  this  conditio 
do  you  think  that  the  voice  of  America  should 
silent,  or  that  more  power  should  be  added  to : 
voice  ? 

On  direct  propaganda  alone  at  home  and  abro: 
the  Soviet  Union  spends  over  a  billion  dollars 
year.  Nearly  a  half  billion  more  is  spent  in  t 
"satellite"  countries.  Nor  does  this  include  t 
vast  sums  spent  indirectly  on  subversive  activitii 
on  popular  front  infiltrations,  and  on  simil 
campaigns  where  the  Soviets  have  the  help  of  i 
active  Communist  Party.  The  internation 
Communists  are  spending,  relative  to  the  nation 
income  of  the  countries  which  they  dominai 
more  than  10  times  as  much  to  maintain  the  B 
Lie  as  we  are  spending  to  sustain  the  Big  Trut 
It  takes  more  to  maintain  a  big  lie  than  to  mai 
tain  a  big  truth.  That  is  true.  But  this  di 
crepancy  is  too  great  and  by  this  time  we  mu 
know  that  the  world-wide  aggression  by  intern 
tional  communism  is  not  a  "feather  duster"  cai 
paign. 

There  are  now  6,000  local  propaganda  schoc 
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ighout  the  Soviet  Union  with  an  enrollment 
ore  than  185)000  students.  There  are  177  re- 
tl  schools  with  185,000  students  of  advanced 
agenda  techniques.  There  are  a  dozen  higher 
tptions  which  give  so-called  •'graduate''  in- 
tion  in  propaganda  to  thousands  of  postgrad- 
students.    Some  of  these  "graduate  students'' 

lent  years  have  been  Chinese,  and  we  are  well 
e  of  the  present-day  consequences  of  that  fact. 
■fed  to  all  this,  nearly  every  citizen  in  the 
>t  Union  is  given  propaganda  training.  Sur- 
of  information  available  to  the  Department  of 
!  indicate  that  the  greater  part  of  the  intelli- 
;ia  of  the  Soviet  Union,  some  five  to  ten  million 
ins.  are  trained  propagandists,  trained,  that  is, 
rry  out,  along  with  their  other  duties,  propa- 
a  objectives  defined  by  the  state. 

for  Armament  of  Ideas 

I  program  of  rearmament,  the  North  Atlan- 
I'reaty  Organization,  the  Organization  of 
rican  States,  under  the  Rio  Pact,  our  mutual 
ity  treaties  in  the  Pacific — all  of  these,  I  am 
i  to  say,  endorsed  by  your  great  organiza- 
-are  our  immediate  answer  to  the  threat  of 
national  Communist  aggression.  But  that  is 
snough.  Wars  have  been  won  by  arms  and 
ments.  But  peace  has  never  been  won  that 
nor  kept.  If  you  have  doubts,  read  your 
ry.  It  is  said  half  cynically  that  "the  Lord 
i  the  side  of  the  heaviest  battalions."  But 
at  most  is  a  half-truth.  "Not  by  might,  nor 
ower,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord." 
ies,  it  is  true,  have  been  able  to  destroy  peo- 

But  armies  have  never  been  able  to  destroy 
i.    In  the  long  run,  ideas  are  more  powerful 

guns.     The  march  of  history  has  proven 

Our  own  national  history  is  essentially  the 
ry  of  an  idea — the  idea  of  freedom,  the  free- 
and  the  chance  to  choose.  Why  does  every 
rican  school  boy  know  about  the  Declara- 
of  American  Independence?  Why  do  we 
;  of  every  public  officer  a  solemn  pledge  to 
set  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

I  Why  do  we  cling  so  tenaciously  to  the 
of  Rights  for  which  also  our  fathers  before 
night  and  bled  and  died?  It  is  not  merely 
lse  these  are  honored  historic  documents.  It 
scause  they  embody  what  you  and  I  know 
be  "promise  of  American  life,"  a  promise 
h  we  wish  and  intend  to  preserve  for  our 
Iren. 


We  are  making  gigantic  investments  in  arma- 
ments. We  are  doing  this  because  we  must.  But 
we  should  never  forget  that  the  only  reason  that 
we  make  these  investments  in  the  means  of  war 
is  in  the  hope  that  by  preventing  war  we  may 
have  a  chance  to  continue  our  investments  in  the 
means  of  peace.  If  we  want  to  try  to  avoid  or 
prevent  a  world-wide  war  of  arms,  we  must  make 
a  greater  investment  in  the  world-wide  war  of 
ideas.  There  is  no  gain  in  winning  a  war  and 
losing  a  peace.  We  need  an  armament  of  ideas  as 
much  as  we  need  an  armament  of  guns.  Above 
all,  the  whole  free  world  needs  a  spiritual  re- 
armament, a  renewed  allegiance  to  the  ideals  which 
have  made  the  free  world  free,  which  are  vital  to 
keep  it  free. 

For  these  purposes  the  United  States  now  has 
in  its  arsenal  for  the  war  of  ideas  two  principal 
weapons :  first,  the  International  Information  Ad- 
ministration or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
"Voice  of  America";  and  second,  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration,  commonly  identified 
as  Point  Four,  which,  with  respect  especially  to 
underdeveloped  countries,  is  seeking  to  help  others 
to  help  themselves.  Our  combined  yearly  invest- 
ment in  these  two  related  activities  is  less  than 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  our  yearly  investment 
in  arms  and  armaments.    This  is  not  enough. 

You  remember  the  story  of  Nehemiah,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  epics  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Nehemiah  was  a  Jew.  When  the  Children  of 
Israel  had  been  taken  captive  and  the  City  of 
Jerusalem  destroyed  by  the  armies  of  Babylon, 
Nehemiah  became  a  wine  bearer  in  the  palace  of 
the  Babylonian  King.  Nehemiah  asked  the  King 
to  permit  him  to  return  to  Jerusalem  to  find  out 
what  had  happened  to  the  "City  of  his  fathers." 
The  King  told  him  to  go;  and  sent  a  guard  of 
soldiers  with  him.  Nehemiah  found  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  he  wrote,  to  be  "broken  down  and  the 
gates  thereof  consumed  with  fire";  and  he  said 
unto  his  people :  "Let  us  rise  up  and  build." 

But  the  Ammonites  in  the  surrounding  plains 
did  not  want  Jerusalem  rebuilt.  They  laughed  at 
Nehemiah  and  his  little  crew  of  helpers.  But 
Nehemiah  kept  on  building  the  wall.  Then  they 
tried  cajolery,  then  propaganda,  then  threats. 
But  Nehemiah  kept  on  building.  He  "set  a  watch 
against  them  day  and  night,"  as  the  ancient  story 
goes.  He  "set  in  the  lower  places  behind  the  wall, 
and  on  the  higher  places,  the  people  and  their 
families,  with  their  swords,  their  spears,  and  their 
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bows.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  half  of  the  people 
wrought  in  the  work  and  the  other  half  of  them 
held  the  spears,  the  shields,  the  bows  and  the 
habergeons,"  and  "everyone  with  one  of  his  hands 
wrought  in  the  work  and  with  the  other  hand 
held  a  weapon." 

Finally  the  Ammonites  tried  trickery.  Sanbal- 
lat,  the  chief  of  the  plainsmen,  sent  a  messenger 
to  Nehemiah  saying :  "Come  down  into  the  plains 
of  Ono  and  let  us  reason  together"  for  they 
thought  to  destroy  him.  But  Nehemiah  would  not 
be  deflected  from  his  purpose  to  rebuild  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem;  and  the  answer  which  he  sent  to 
Sanballat  still  comes  down  through  the  ages  of 
history  as  a  ringing  challenge  to  you  and  to  me 
and  to  all  those  who  would  build  a  better  world. 
This  was  Nehemiah 's  answer:  "I  am  doing  a 
great  work  and  I  will  not  come  down.  Why 
should  the  work  cease  whilst  I  leave  it  and  come 
down  to  you  ?"    So  they  finished  the  wall ! 

My  young  friends,  veterans  of  a  great  war  which 
we  fought  for  a  peace  which  we  have  not  yet  won, 
if  you  want  to  fortify  your  own  determination  to 
"keep  on  keeping  on"  in  the  struggle  for  peace — 
a  just  peace,  peace  with  freedom — I  suggest  that 
you  read  again  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Nehemiah 
this  challenging  story  out  of  an  heroic  past.  We 
too  have  our  present-day  Sanballats.  But  we  also 
have  our  Nehemiahs.  We  too  are  living  today, 
as  did  our  Pilgrim  fathers,  who  each  day  went  out 
to  till  their  fields  with  a  hoe  on  one  shoulder  and  a 
musket  on  the  other. 

Today,  we  are  spending  50  billion  dollars  a  year 
to  provide  the  "spears,  the  shields,  the  bows,  and 
the  habergeons"  needed  to  protect  us  while  with 
other  free  peoples  we  rebuild  the  walls  of  democ- 
racy. Comparatively  we  are  neglecting  the  war 
of  ideas. 

And  yet,  during  the  long  years  ahead,  as  we 
build  and  maintain  a  defensive  shield,  the  war  of 
ideas  backed  by  positive  programs  of  political, 
social,  and  economic  progress  is  one  of  our  greatest 
hopes  for  peace. 

We  have  a  better  than  even  chance  to  win  the 
peace,  if  we  do  what  we  can  do  to  win  it.  We  have 
great  collective  power  on  our  side  in  the  fight  for 
peace,  potentially  great  military  power,  great  eco- 
nomic power,  great  resources  of  self-reliance.  But 
we  have  much  more  than  that — great  moral  power 
if  we  will  harness  it  for  the  public  good.  There 
is  that  spiritual  force  which  springs  from  man's 
innate  belief  in  a  God  and  in  a  moral  law.    This 


belief  is  an  important  common  denominai 
of  mutual  interest  between  peoples  who  are  free* 
who  hope  for  freedom.  There  is  the  historic  . 
periority  of  truth  over  falsehood,  the  power! 
love  over  hate,  and  of  faith  over  fear ;  and  thi 
are  the  miracles  of  humanity  and  justice  whi 
have  transformed  the  lives  of  peoples  since  1 
beginning  of  time. 

Americans  are  a  religious  people.  We  prize  f 
spiritual  significance  of  our  great  political  achiel 
ments  as  a  nation — achievements  which  uphold  I 
dignity  and  the  rights  of  the  individual  man. 
seek  in  our  international  relations  to  maniil 
outwardly  our  inner  spiritual  beliefs. 

We  need  to  make  more  use  of  these  power  t 
spiritual  forces.  We  need  to  point  out  to  j 
peoples  of  the  world  that  we  are  missionaries  t 
conquerors,  equals  not  superiors,  helpers  not  ml 
ters ;  and  that  we  seek  not  empire  but  mutual  1 
portunity  and  mutual  security.  If  we  do  this,  i 
will  not  be  thwarted  by  the  reactionary  and  s\  • 
itually  barren  philosophy  of  international  cc  - 
munism.  But  it  is  not  an  easy  road,  nor  wil  t 
be  traveled  by  easy-going  men.  If  we  are  to  1  a 
in  a  dangerous  world,  there  must  be  heroism  in « r 
way  of  life. 


., 


The  Campaign  of  Truth 

In  recent  months  the  International  Informal 
Administration  has  occasionally  been  pressed  d 
"take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  Big  Lie"  of  e 
international  Communists.  We  have  rejected  ts 
advice  and  will  continue  to  reject  it.  The  "Vc  e 
of  America"  will  never  be  the  voice  of  Americ  s 
unless  it  is  the  voice  of  truth.  If  we  were  to  mo  1 
ourselves  after  the  treacherous  pattern  of  int  - 
national  communism,  we  would  lose  even  if 
won. 

This  great  Campaign  of  Truth  on  which  we  e 
engaged  is  no  place  for  half-hearted  America' 
This  is  a  mission  and  those  who  engage  in  it  m  t 
have  a  sense  of  mission.  I  have  said  to  the  th 
sands  of  my  colleagues  in  this  American  missi 
ary  enterprise  throughout  88  countries  of 
world  that  we  must  carry  the  flag,  not  merely  a 
the  Fourth  of  July,  but  every  day  in  our  hearts 

Are  we  actually  reaching  the  minds  and  heas 
of  men  in  other  lands?  We  may  at  least  safe 
say  that  the  progress  which  has  been  made  towil 
the  integration  of  Western  Europe,  militarily  f  1 
economically,  would  not  have  been  made  hact 
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been  for  the  help  of  our  United  States  infor- 
ien  services  in  Europe.  In  West  Germany  the 
pie  have  stood  staunchly  by  the  democratic 
,1  despite  the  constant,  poisonous,  ami  threaten- 
barrage  of  Communist  propaganda.  In 
nee  the  circulation  of  Communist  newspapers 
dropped  more  than  50  percent  during  the  past 
ars.  and  the  membership  in  Communist  labor 
>ns  even  more.    Communism  has  lost  ground  in 

'e  are  holding  our  own  in  the  Middle  East, 
iniz  some  gains  in  Southeast  Asia.    "We  have 

no  access  to  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 

ftxeept  by  radio.  This  puts  a  heavy  respon- 
ity  upon  our  "Voice  of  America."  We  have 
■Btakable  evidences  too  that  the  Soviet  Union 
not  succeeded  in  jamming  the  ''Voice  of  Amer- 

out  of  the  air  and,  despite  threats,  reper- 
ions,  and  reprisals,  that  we  do  have  a  sub- 
tial  regular  listening  audience  behind  the 
l  Curtain. 

ut  your  Government  alone  cannot  do  all  that 
Is  to  be  done.  The  assistance  of  private  or- 
isations  is  essential  to  the  ultimate  success  of 

overseas  information  and  educational  ex- 
lge  program.  Our  work  must  be  supple- 
ted  and  fortified  by  the  efforts  of  mission- 
ded  private  groups.  After  all  the  historic 
e  of  America,  for  over  170  years  of  the  life  of 
Republic,  has  been  through  normal  trade  and 
el  and  the  exchange  of  communications,  and 
lould  be  our  national  purpose  to  restore  these 
nal  contacts. 

re  have  set  up  within  the  International  Infor- 
ion  Administration  a  Private  Enterprise  Co- 
ation  Division  at  the  service  of  any  private 
icy,  business  firm,  nonprofit  organization,  or 
vidual  who  can  contribute  overseas  to  Amer- 
i  Campaign  of  Truth. 

our  own  organization  has  been  one  of  the  first 
ielp  fill  this  gap  in  our  effort  toward  world 
erstanding.     I  congratulate  you  on  the  courage 

leadership  which  you  have  shown  and,  in 
ilf  of  your  Government,  I  thank  you.  The 
lid  Veterans  Federation  which  you  joined  not 
ago  may  well  become  an  effective  multi- 
anal  movement  dedicated  to  freedom  and 
ocracy. 

here  are  no  more  convincing  propagandists 
peace  than  the  men  who  have  themselves  been 
'ar.  A  group  of  war  veterans'  organizations 
■esenting  every  free  country  could  be  one  of 


the  most  powerful  factors  for  peace,  freedom,  and 
democracy  in  the  world  today.  I  hope  you  will 
persevere  in  your  effort  to  foster  such  an  inter- 
national movement. 

The  affirmative  values  of  our  society  have  been 
deeply  inspiring  to  those  who  have  seen  and  felt 
their  creative  force.  That  is  why  millions  over- 
seas are  eagerly  waiting  at  the  gates  for  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  America  to  live.  But  we  do  not 
always  present  our  best  side  to  the  world.  In  our 
enthusiasms  and  in  our  impatience  to  get  things 
finished  we  do  not  always  make  ourselves  under- 
stood. Yet  we  expect  others  to  recognize  us  for 
the  "good  neighbors"  that  we  really  are. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  "Voice  of  America"  to 
reach  to  all  parts  of  the  world  with  the  facts  about 
what  is  happening  in  America  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  part  of  our  own  democratic 
faith  that  people,  if  informed  of  the  truth,  will 
accept  the  truth  and  will  live  by  it. 

So  each  year  we  are  bringing  to  this  country,  so 
that  they  may  see  American  life  first-hand,  thou- 
sands of  leaders  of  thought  and  opinion  from  other 
countries.  For  the  same  reason  we  are  sending 
American  leaders  and  students  abroad  as  "mis- 
sionaries," to  carry  to  others  a  message  of  faith 
and  hope  from  America.  That  too  is  why  we 
are  beaming  the  truth  about  the  United  States 
every  day  in  46  languages  over  the  radio  networks 
of  the  "Voice  of  America"  to  a  potential  world- 
wide audience  of  nearly  300  million  persons.  That 
is  why  we  maintain  information  centers  and  li- 
braries, showcases,  so  to  speak,  of  American  life 
and  thought,  located  in  150  strategic  areas  of  the 
world. 

That  is  why  we  furnish  10,000  foreign  news- 
papers and  government  officials  a  daily  wireless 
news  bulletin;  and  why  we  distribute  each  year 
200  million  pamphlets  and  booklets,  giving  to 
other  people  the  facts  about  America.  That  is 
why  we  picture  the  American  scene  to  250  million 
persons  annually,  in  43  languages,  through  mo- 
tion-picture films. 

No  one  is  wise  enough  to  foresee  the  end  of  the 
present  world-wide  contest  of  ideas.  It  may  last 
indefinitely.  International  communism  may  be 
expected  to  increase  its  aggressions,  at  least  its 
aggressive  propaganda. 

Our  national  security  requires  a  continuing 
voice  overseas.  We  must  not  neglect  the  war  of 
ideas  any  more  than  we  dare  neglect  the  war  of 
armaments.    The  "Voice  of  America"  throughout 
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the  world  must  be  clear  enough  and  powerful 
enough  to  rise  above  the  tide  of  hateful  propagan- 
da of  international  communism.  It  must  be  a 
voice  of  freedom — of  faith  and  hope.  It  must  be 
the  voice  of  truth;  and  it  must  have  the  under- 
standing, the  interest,  and  the  support  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  for  whom  it  speaks. 

There  are  few  organizations  in  America  which 
collectively  and  individually  can  contribute  as 
much  to  these  noble  objectives  as  can  this  great 


association  of  war  veterans  to  which  I  am  pri»* 
leged  to  speak  this  afternoon.  So  I  ask  you  aga,| 
to  shoulder  arms  for  your  country,  but  this  till 
to  shoulder  arms  in  the  battle  for  men's  mini] 
If  this  is  a  crusade,  it  is  a  crusade  in  which  fl 
Americans  may  join  who  are  interested  in  pfl 
serving  for  all  men  the  right  to  freedom  of  chfl 
and  for  their  own  children  and  grandchildren,  q 
"promise  of  American  life."  It  is  the  only  raj 
to  peace. 


Present  Day  Relationship  Between  Military  Power  and  Civil  Authority 


by  Charles  B.  Marshall 


I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  civil-military  rela- 
tions in  the  American  constitutional  framework. 
Let  me  start  with  some  simple  definitions : 

All  government  relates  to  the  achievement  of 

results. 
The  capability  to  achieve  results  is  power. 
All  government  therefore  involves  power. 
One  form  of  such  power  is  force. 

By  force  I  mean,  first,  the  capacity  to  transmit 
energy  and  so  to  expend  it  as  to  do  vital  harm  to 
an  adversary  and,  second,  the  deterrent,  compul- 
sive effect  exerted  by  the  existence  of  this  capacity. 

The  state  involves  the  bringing  to  bear  of  force 
in  two  distinguishable  ways. 

One  relates  to  police  affairs — involving  the  ap- 
plication of  force  in  particular,  limited  situations 
to  require  submission  to  public  authority. 

The  other  relates  to  military  affairs — involving 
application  of  force  in  relation  to  general  purposes 
of  state — its  survival,  its  expansion,  and  the  like. 

The  line  of  distinction  is  not  always  sharp.  In 
certain  instances  the  differences  may  break  down. 
Particular  defiances  of  public  authority  may 
merge  into  general  defiance,  transforming  a  police 
into  a  military  problem.  The  opposite  may  also 
occur. 

Rather  than  dwell  on  this  distinction  between 
force  in  its  police  and  force  in  its  military  frame- 


work, let  me  get  on  to  the  distinction  between  f  01 
and  other  forms  of  power  employed  in  the  serv: 
of  the  state. 


Distinction  Between  Force  and  Other  Forms  of  Pot 

The  capacity  for  force  is  only  one  of  many  pj 
sible  elements  in  the  reservoir  of  power.  T, 
others  pertain  to  economic  strength,  to  the  into 
rity  of  political  position,  to  the  degree  of  con 
dence  and  good  will  commanded,  and  to  ma 
other  factors. 

The  force  factors  are  susceptible  of  precisi^ 
The  elements  are  concrete.    Within  planned  li. 
its  of  time  and  space  absolute  solutions  can 
projected  in  terms  of  exercise  of  force. 

This  is  a  source  of  temptation.  It  leads  anxic 
and  ambitious  rulers  to  turn  to  the  wanton  use 
force  to  compel  a  compliance  denied  to  the  use 
other  means.  This  engrossment  of  other  mea 
by  force  produces  the  police  state. 

By  the  same  token  it  may  lead  to  the  quest 
absolute  solutions  of  the  peripheral  frustratic 
and  anxieties  of  a  political  society.  This  produ< 
the  militaristic  state. 

Very  often  these  two  things  go  hand  in  hail 
The  anxieties  and  afflictions  producing  hatred 
responsibility  in  one  frame  of  reference  usua 
operate  in  the  other  as  well. 
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inces  From  Our  Historic  Past 

central  and  persistent  problem  of  the  state  is 
to  organize  and  control  the  factors  of  force 
to  prevent  those  in  command  from  so  using  it 
escape  responsibility  in  the  use  of  power. 
us  problem  was  relevant  in  the  rebellion 
nst  the  Crown.  The  peacetime  deployment 
American  territory  of  forces  not  subject  to  the 
*  line  of  authority  as  governed  in  colonial  civil 
rs  was  one  of  the  galling  circumstances  giving 
to  the  impulse  to  independence, 
lis  problem  was  relevant  again  when  in  the 
ediato  sequel  to  independence  a  few  heady 
rans  dreamed  passingly  of  imposing  them- 
«  as  the  dominant  element  in  a  political  so- 
r  cast  in  a  military  mold. 

lis  problem  emerged  again  when  the  contra- 
ions  of  politics  outran  the  capacity  of  politics 
esolve  contradictions  and  produced  the  Civil 
I  I  refer  especially  to  the  clash  of  will  and 
lority  between  the  President  and  General  Mc- 
lan. 

Bttle  Mac"  had  two  mistaken  ideas.  The  first 
that  the  employment  of  violence,  rather  than 
tics,  to  resolve  the  problems  of  the  state  ipso 

0  makes  the  military  arm  ascendant  over  the 
arm.    The  second  was  that  supreme  command 

he  field  subsumes  supreme  authority  in  all 
vant  matters.    For  these  mistakes  "Little  Mac" 

relieved.  He  nurtured  dreams  of  a  political 
heat  ion.  His  contention  was  that  Presidential 
rposition  had  frustrated  victory  and  that  the 

consequently  was  a  failure.    He  did  not  suc- 

1  in  making  this  cogent  to  a  sufficient  propor- 
of  the  electorate. 

he  same  problem  became  relevant  again  in  a 
■  when,  in  the  sequel  to  the  fighting  phases  of 
Civil  War.  the  President  and  the  Congress 
ded  on  the  question  whether  military  means 
lid  be  laid  aside  at  once  or  continued  for  a 
on  so  as  to  work  further  changes  in  relation- 
is  before  the  restoration  of  normal  political 
hods  within  the  reintegrated  Union. 
he  phase  brought  on  by  triumph  of  the  con- 
sional  view  favoring  the  continued  employ- 
it  of  military  means — not  in  violence  but  in 
ipation  as  a  substitute  for  civil  authority — 
perhaps  the  bitterest  and  most  destructive  in 
history.  Its  scars  still  mark  and  its  neuroses 
affect  the  body  politic. 

et  this  was  not  a  civil-military  struggle  at 
;.  The  contest  over  reconstruction  was  a  con- 
between  rival  elements  of  civil  authority,  and 
of  them  turned  to  military  means  to  forward 
)\vn  political  purposes.  This  is  worth  noting, 
i  problem  of  civil-military  relations  is  how  to 
bit  political  abuse  of  military  matters  just  as 
:h  as  it  is  the  inhibiting  of  military  abuse  of 
tical  matters. 

hese  instances  from  our  historic  past  shed 
ger  light  on  the  present,  however. 


In  our  prevailing  experience  as  a  Nation,  the 
issue  of  military  domination  was  immaterial.  The 
passing  incidents  of  international  war  were  mainly 
peripheral  adventures  not  involving  national  sur- 
vival. Armed  forces  of  negligible  proportions, 
supported  by  a  popular  militia  inveterately  pro- 
ficient in  use  of  firearms,  were  deemed  enough  to 
give  national  security.  No  massive  threat  con- 
fronted the  United  States  from  any  quarter. 

Within  a  generation  past  it  was  possible  for  a 
President,  without  appearing  ridiculous,  to  in- 
struct the  War  Department  to  desist  from  fur- 
ther activity  in  war  plans  since  the  possibility  of 
hostilities  had  ceased  to  be  of  material  concern 
to  the  United  States,  and  for  a  Secretary  of  State 
to  assert  that  America  was  impregnable  because  a 
million  farmers  with  shotguns  would  spring  to  her 
defense  in  case  of  any  threat  of  invasion. 

Those  were  the  times  in  which  we  sailed  on  what 
Lord  Bryce  called  America's  summer  sea. 

America  was  busily  engaged  in  developing  the 
bases  of  its  world  power — a  vast  continental  range 
integral  to  both  the  Northern  and  the  Western 
Hemispheres,  a  richly  productive  economy,  and 
strong  political  institutions  based  upon  princi- 
ples of  accountability  and  freedom — without  a  real 
grasp  of  the  eventual  implications  of  such  power. 

This  development  was  made  possible  by  the  fact 
of  the  diffusion  of  power  among  several  nations  of 
great  magnitude. 

That  fact  ceased  to  be  a  fact  all  within  a  life- 
time. 


Primary  Positions  of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Two  nations,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  emerged  into  positions  of  primary 
magnitude  in  contrast  to  the  former  diffusion  of 
power. 

The  confrontation  between  them  takes  the  form 
of  a  contest  over  the  issue  whether  the  clash  of  cul- 
tures, the  problem  of  working  out  relationships  be- 
tween the  rest  of  the  world  and  the  peoples  newly 
come  to  freedom,  and  the  problem  of  weapons  and 
security  are  to  be  exploited  to  widen  the  scope  and 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  a  monopoly  of  the 
Kremlin,  or  to  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of  accom- 
modation arrived  at  by  a  free  concurrence. 

No  combination  of  nations  adequate  to  cope 
with  the  Soviet  power  is  conceivable  without  the 
support  and  participation  of  the  United  States. 

While  novel  to  us,  this  situation  was  well  fore- 
seen by  perceptive  minds  in  our  long  past. 

For  example,  Jefferson  wrote  to  John  Adams  in 
1816 :  "We  are  destined  to  be  a  barrier  against  the 
returns  of  ignorance  and  barbarism."  Of  our  con- 
tinental position  he  said:  "What  a  stand  will  it 
secure  as  a  ralliance  for  the  reason  and  freedom  of 
the  globe!" 
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In  the  same  vein,  Walt  Whitman  wrote  a  gen- 
eration later : 

Long,  too  long  America 

Traveling  roads  all  even  and  peaceful,  you  learned 

from  joys  and  prosperity  only. 
But  now,  ah  now,  to  learn  from  crisis  of  anguish, 

advancing,  grappling  with  direst  fate  and  recoiling 

not. 
And  now  to  conceive  and  show  to  the  world  what  your 

children  en  masse  really  are. 

Let  us  say  something  now  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  show  the  world 
what  we  Americans  really  are. 

The  power  developed  in  the  era  of  freedom  pro- 
vided by  the  balance  of  power  now  permanently 
involves  us.  This  fact  deprives  us  of  the  old  sense 
of  freedom.  By  being  permanently  involved,  the 
Nation  has  lost  also  the  power  to  alter  the  world 
situation  dramatically  and  suddenly  by  interpos- 
ing its  weight.  Thus  it  is  deprived  of  its  former 
sense  of  efficacy. 

These  circumstances  have  drastically  and  sec- 
ularly altered  the  relationship  of  military  power 
and  civil  authority. 

I  do  not  intend  to  labor  a  description  of  the 
present  arrangements  for  collaboration  between 
the  civil  and  the  military  components  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Rather  I  want  to  point  out  briefly  and  broadly 
the  points  of  crux  in  the  new  situation. 

One  point  is  the  shift  of  the  primary  focus  of 
the  national  effort  and  the  national  consciousness 
about  public  concerns  to  the  factors  of  national  se- 
curity in  world  relations  rather  than  upon  in- 
ternal development. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  everyone  in  the  Nation 
has  suddenly  become  preoccupied  with  the  prob- 
lems of  foreign  policy  and  strategy  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  interest  in  domestic  affairs.  Regardless 
of  how  the  individual  citizen  may  apportion  his 
daily  worrying  time,  an  unprecedented  part  of  his 
daily  effort,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  goes  to 
the  support  of  national  security  in  a  strictly  mili- 
tary sense. 


Points  of  Focus  for  the  U.S.  Citizen 

The  point  of  focus  in  the  Government  itself, 
both  in  the  executive  branch  and  in  the  Congress, 
is  on  national  security  and  military  concerns  to  a 
degree  undreamed  of  in  the  historic  past  of  this 
country. 

This  is  going  to  be  the  case  at  best  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  of 
many  to  speak  as  if  this  were  only  a  passing  phase 
to  be  put  behind  us  by  some  stroke  of  policy  or 
some  spontaneous  alteration  of  circumstance.  The 
situation  in  which  concentration  on  military  con- 
cerns and  security  was  only  the  job  of  a  season  is 
permanently  gone. 

To  the  matters  of  primacy  and  permanence  of 
concern  I  would  add  the  new  factor  of  size. 

How  the  military  spend  their  money  ceases  to 


be,  merely  a  question  of  marginal  economizing^ 
now  becomes  one  of  the  chief  determinants  inl 
economic  life  of  the  Nation. 

The  factor  of  magnitude  is  important  in  ano k 
way  also.  The  military  mechanism,  notwd 
standing  that  we  may  speak  of  it  in  termjl 
weapons  and  budgets,  is  essentially  a  colleqB 
of  individuals. 

The  permanent  and  expanded  military  elg 
entails  the  normal  expectation  and  expenencj 
military  life  by  the  young  American. 

This  will  produce  a  steady  increment  of  V(» 
ans  as  a  factor  in  society  and  in  the  politic™ 
the  electorate. 

I  do  not  know  the  full  significance  of  this,  ft 
does  indicate,  however,  that  the  effects  of  ri 
tary  indoctrination  and  experience  on  poliij 
attitudes  will  be  of  enormous  permanent  im  ■ 
tance.  It  will  fall  to  military  authority  not  <■ 
to  superintend  a  military  machine  but  also  to  o a 
ate  a  permanent  school  for  citizens. 

This  symptom  of  increasing  participation  ol  ■ 
military  in  national  life  has  its  counterpart  in  it 
increasing  military  participation  in  policy  mak  g. 

Military  Participation  in  Policy  Making 

This  is  reflected  in  the  National  Security  d 
of  1947  establishing  the  National  Security  Cou  J 
as  a  supreme  body  immediately  below  the  Pi» 
dent  and  as  an  adjunct  to  him  in  the  considera  m 
of  problems  of  national  security. 

The  intention  was  to  create  a  continuous  raptrt 
between  the  civil  and  military  elements  in  worlig 
out  the  answers  in  the  fields  where  statesman; 
and  the  military  arts  coincide. 

I  do  not  want  to  discuss  the  organization 
procedure  of  the  National  Security  Council 
want  to  make  a  point  only  to  the  continuing 
dences  of  misgiving  in  the  Nation  over  the  j 
that  something  of  that  sort  is  working  out. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  question  period 
lowing  a  speech  at  Philadelphia,  a  lady  asked 
as  to  the  truth  of  disturbing  reports  to  the  ei 
that  generals  and  admirals  were  entering  more 
more  into  the  sphere  of  policy  decisions.  She 
asked  me  as  to  the  truth  of  reports  of  the  iraj 
tance  of  the  role  of  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  in  the 
fairs  of  Government. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  not  confined  to  a  lad? 
Philadelphia.  One  notes,  recurringly,  commi 
reflecting  a  premise  of  something  dangerous  in 
preference  of  generals  and  admirals  in  the  cc 
cils  of  state.  Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  n( 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  press  in  reg 
to  the  fact  of  a  briefing  of  a  Presidential  candic 
by  a  general  in  a  position  of  considerable  author 

The  tone  of  much  of  the  comment  implied  so 
thing  evil  in  the  mingling  of  military  knowle 
and  politics. 

Let  me  emphasize  this.  Our  foreign  polic; 
now  objectified  in  a  pattern  of  military  coaliti' 
These  cover  the  American  Hemisphere.   They 
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e  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  carry 
u<  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
ml  to  the  readies  of  the  Pacific  in  a  nexus  of 
uuvs  with  New  Zealand,  Australia,  the  Philip- 
's, and  Japan.  In  the  same  area  we  are  cany- 
on limited  hostilities  in  Korea  with  a  coalition 
upport  of  foreign-policy  objectives. 
he  fact  of  being  the  integrating  member  of  a 
plei  pattern  of  coalitions  is  in  itself  some- 
<X  quite  new  in  our  national  experience.  It 
gs  the  military  into  foreign  policy  pervasively 
ever  before. 

oalition  relationships  are  difficult  and  delicate 
■  to  handle,  requiring  the  keenest  tempering 
balancing  of  civilian  and  military  considera- 
s  with  one's  allies. 

i  like  fashion,  the  deployment  of  military 
es  abroad  in  occupation  (duties  in  recent  years 
raised  novel  questions  in  our  constitutional 
?rience. 

1  our  past  were  periods  of  brief  and  limited 
ipations  of  foreign  areas,  but  none  approached 
nagnitude  and  complexity  the  problems  of 
ipation  in  the  wake  of  World  War  II,  when 
srican  forces  became  for  a  time  virtually  a 
reign  arm  in  large  portions  or  in  all  of  the 
l  of  defeated  nations. 


Question  of  Military  Secrecy 

hat  the  military  have  been  the  operating  and 
tonsible  arm  of  Government  in  undertakings  so 
lly  a  part  of  foreign  policy  as  the  Occupation 
iennany  and  Japan  illustrates  the  sterility  of 
notion  of  somehow  keeping  military  concerns 
foreign  affairs  compartmentalized, 
think  it  well  to  get  in  mind  the  identity  of  the 
lent  of  danger  in  military  participation  in 
icils  of  state. 

:  is  not  that  generals  and  admirals  should  have 
oice,  and  a  significant  voice,  in  councils  of 
e.  A  crucial  consideration  is  whether  their 
e  is  the  only  voice  heard  or  heeded, 
take  it  that  the  danger  point  is  reached  when, 
i  the  Kaiser's  conferences  at  Pless  in  the  winter 
1916-17,  the  military  voice  becomes  the  only 
lificant  voice  and  those  who  make  the  ultimate 
isions  of  state  listen  to  them  to  the  exclusion 
>ther  authorities  in  disposing  the  power  of  the 
e. 

do  not  think  we  are  anywhere  near  that  dan- 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  suggest  that  we 
it  out  of  our  mind.  It  is  basic  to  the  prin- 
es  of  responsibility  that  no  man  and  no  group 
'  cet  a  monopoly  on  being  heard, 
his  brings  me  to  the  matter  of  military  se- 

y. 

^formation  is  a  form  of  power.     The  unin- 

ned  man  is  in  a  necessitous  position  in  deal- 

with  the  informed  man.     An  official  in  one 

of  responsibility  dealing  with  an  official  in 

ther  line  of  responsibility,  withal  conscious 


of  the  other's  knowledge  of  something  denied  to 
himself  and  bearing  essentially  on  the  problems 
of  mutual  concern,  simply  cannot  feel  equality 
of  relationship  in  the  sense  that  equality  is  essen- 
tial if  consent  is  to  be  elicited  and  concurrence 
is  to  be  free. 

This  poses  a  potentially  grave  problem  in  rela- 
tion to  the  maintenance  of  lines  of  responsibility 
within  our  Government  in  junctures  like  the 
present. 

Absolute  secrecy  applies  to  some  of  the  knowl- 
edge most  vital  to  the  survival  of  the  state.  These 
are  military  secrets,  available  only  to  highest  mili- 
tary authorities. 

Factors  of  which  they  control  exclusive  knowl- 
edge form  the  basis  on  which  the  highest  deci- 
sions affecting  the  survival  of  the  state  must  be 
made.  The  manner  and  the  degree  of  the  with- 
holding or  disclosing  of  such  information  are  de- 
terminative of  the  views  and  decisions  of  other 
agents  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Congress. 

I  know  of  no  formula  for  solving  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  latent  in  a  situation  where 
knowledge  of  data  fundamental  to  the  survival 
of  the  state  is  a  monopoly  of  its  military  magis- 
trates. I  would  not  suggest  abandonment  or 
weakening  of  the  standards  of  secrecy.  My  only 
point  is  that  this  situation  poses  a  problem  en- 
tirely novel  in  our  national  experience,  one  de- 
serving of  closest  and  most  persistent  study  to 
see  how  such  secrecy  can  be  maintained  without 
derogation   to    the   principles   of   responsibility. 

The  relevance  to  relations  particularly  between 
the  military  and  the  Congress  of  this  matter  of 
a  monopoly  of  certain  types  of  information  is 
obvious. 

The  vesting  in  the  military  of  the  authorita- 
tiveness  inherent  in  the  monopoly  of  the  infor- 
mation bearing  most  vitally  on  the  security  of  the 
state  has  potential  implications  on  the  question 
where  in  the  executive  establishment  will  be  the 
dominant  voice  in  counseling  the  Congress  on  pol- 
icy related  to  our  world  position. 

The  danger  of  congressional  interposition  to 
divide  the  executive  establishment  against  itself 
is  latent  in  our  institutional  arrangements.  It  has 
happened  before.  The  threats  have  been  more 
numerous  than  the  occurrences. 


Degree  of  Trust  Reposed  in  the  Military 

Let  me  suggest  that  there  is  an  unnecessary  in- 
vitation to  this  sort  of  thing  inherent  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act  of  1947,  which  establishes  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  principal  military  ad- 
visers, not  to  the  President  and  the  executive  es- 
tablishment alone  but  also  specifically  and  di- 
rectly to  the  Congress. 

Just  as  it  is  hard  to  serve  two  masters,  it  is  hard 
to  be  a  principal  adviser  to  each  of  two  separate 
branches  of  political  authority. 
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Let  me  mention  another  point  of  crux  involving 
the  degree  of  trust  to  be  reposed  in  the  military. 
Here  the  question  is  a  little  different,  and  applies 
to  trust  imposed  in  and  power  allotted  to  the 
executive  in  general  as  well  as  to  the  military  in 
particular. 

I  refer  to  the  need  of  producing  margins  of 
power  in  the  conduct  of  policy  in  relation  to  the 
security  concerns  of  the  Nation. 

During  World  War  II,  I  was  conversing  one 
day  with  a  very  able  general  for  whom  I  served 
as  executive  officer.  I  expressed  the  view  that  in 
a  perfectly  planned  war  the  victor  would  come  to 
the  moment  of  victory  with  his  warehouses  empty. 

He  said  this  was  a  sophomoric  idea  because  the 
side  whose  warehouses  are  empty  at  the  last  mo- 
ment of  struggle  is  bound  to  be  the  losing  side. 

He  said :  "In  war  it  is  the  surpluses  which  pro- 
duce the  margins  by  which  one  prevails.  In  war 
to  have  just  enough  is  to  have  not  quite  enough." 

The  wisdom  of  that  observation  applies  to  a 
situation  of  vital  struggle  like  the  present,  even 
though  we  may  not  call  it  war. 

To  have  had  some  uncommitted  divisions  avail- 
able at  crucial  junctures  in  the  Korean  struggle 
would,  I  believe,  have  altered  the  situation  dras- 
tically. It  would  have  given  the  United  Nations 
Command  a  flexibility  denied  in  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances. By  the  same  token,  it  would  have 
impinged  on  the  scope  permitted  the  adversary. 

The  same  applies  to  the  desirability  of  having 
on  hand  a  few  air  groups  beyond  the  absolute 
needs. 


Preserving  the  Old  Spirit  Under  New  Pressures 

I  shall  go  further  and  say  that  to  have  a  few 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  supplies 
and  power  in  the  reservoir  for  foreign  spending, 
above  and  beyond  the  immediate  requirements, 
would  give  the  Government  a  power  of  quick  in- 
terposition not  available  to  it  now,  and  yet  one 
most  desirable  in  the  present  world  circumstances. 

To  lack  such  margins  puts  a  nation  recurringly 
in  the  position  of  the  dwarf  who  rode  up  eight 
floors  in  the  elevator  and  then  walked  three  more 
floors,  all  because  he  was  too  short  to  reach  the 
eleventh  button. 

Yet  the  traditions  of  our  Constitution,  the  prin- 
ciples of  separation  of  powers  and  the  practices  of 
congressional  scrutiny  of  executive  requirements 
in  general  and  of  military  requirements  in  particu- 
lar make  it  remote  from  probability  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, short  of  formal  war,  that  the  execu- 
tive in  general  and  the  military  in  particular  will 
be  provided  with  disposable  elements  of  power 
beyond  needs  demonstrable  in  advance. 

So  far  I  have  talked  mostly  about  high-level  re- 
lationships. 

The  new  scope  of  interchange  between  the  civil 
and  the  military  is  felt  along  the  line. 
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The  difference  between  the  military  and  tl 
civilian  viewpoint  in  government — let  me  put 
this  way,  between  the  problems  of  force  and 
other  problems  of  power — are  manifested 
myriad  contacts  every  day. 

I  emphasize  the  difference  between  probl 
rather  than  difference  between  the  minds  dealii 
with  them.    I  want  to  avoid  any  easy  cliches  abo . 
the  military  mind. 

Why  military  men  do,  in  general,  think  diffei 
ently  from  those  concerned  with  other  aspects  < 
government  is  explicable  in  terms  of  the  materi 
with  which  they  deal. 

Military  concerns  are  more  concrete  than  polii 
concerns  in  general.  They  can  be  more  readi 
reduced  to  precision,  to  definition,  and  to  proc 
dure. 

The  military  manis  likely  therefore  to  feel  irj 
patience  in  dealing  with  the  methodology  < 
others  and  unwarily  jump  to  the  conclusion  th 
all  human  affairs  might  be  brought  to  as  comple 
solutions  as  a  problem  of  battle,  if  planned  wil 
the  precision  and  neatness  of  military  plannin 

The  cure  for  this  lies  in  more  reciprocal  i' 
miliarity  developed  through  experience  and  ii 
doctrination  and  not  in  the  unrealistic  expectatic 
that  military  men  should  be  caused  to  think  lil 
civilians  or  vice  versa. 

Lord  Wavell  spoke  of  this  problem  a  few  yea 
ago: 

.  .  .  In  acquiring  proficiency  in  his  branch  the  po 
tician  has  many  advantages  over  the  soldier ;  he  is  alwa 
in  the  field  while  the  soldier's  opportunities  of  practicii 
his  trade  in  peace  are  few  and  artificial. 

.  .  .  The  politician,  who  has  to  persuade  and  co 
fute,  must  keep  an  open  and  flexible  mind :  the  mind 
the  soldier  ...  is  apt  to  be  fixed,  drilled  and  a 
tached  to  definite  rules.  I  will  not  take  the  comparisi 
further ;  that  each  should  understand  the  other  better 
essential.     .     .     . 

The  heart  of  the  problem — whether  in  estal 
lishing  rapport  between  civilian  and  military  pul 
lie  servants,  in  handling  military  secrets  withoi 
derogating  responsibility,  or  in  adjusting  the  n; 
tional  economy  to  military  budgets  of  huge  maf 
nitude — is  one  of  preserving  the  old  spirit  unck 
new  pressures. 

Certainly  no  more  than  half  of  this  job  will  fa 
to  the  military.  The  rest  of  it  must  fall  on  tl: 
civil  components  of  government  and  society. 

Their  part  of  the  job  cannot  be  done  merely  o 
the  basis  of  Jeffersonian  suspicion  of  the  militar 
arm. 

In  responding  to  these  circumstances,  in  prt 
serving  the  old  spirit  under  new  pressures,  v 
shall  show  the  world  what  we  really  are. 

•  Mr.  Marshall  is  a  member  of  the  Policy  Plat 
ning  Staff,  Department  of  State.  The  above  art, 
cle  is  derived  from,  an  address  made  before  th 
American  Political  Science  Association,  Buffali 
N.  Y.,  on  Aug.  28. 
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uper  Report  on  Major  European  Economic,  Political, 
id  Military  Developments 


T  OF  AMBASSADOR  DRAPER'S  REPORT 

>  House  press  release  dated  August  28 

22  August  1952 
President: 

submit  the  following  informal  report  and 
mentary  covering  the  first  half-year  of  my 
ire  as  United  States  Special  Representative  in 
ope,  following  my  arrival  in  Paris  on  January 
ast.  Since  the  Office  which  I  have  the  honor 
ead  represents  our  Government  on  a  regional 
s,  I  have  attempted  to  picture  my  over-all  im- 
=sions  of  the  play  of  events  on  the  European 
ie  during  recent  months. 

i  Trend  Toward  Integration 

[he  fourteen  countries  banded  together  in  the 
rth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  have  bee3i 
ring  steadily  forward  during  1952  and  have 
;le  substantial  progress  toward  their  common 
Derives.  As  a  political  group,  Nato  is  becom- 
stronger  and  more  closely  united.  In  the  eco- 
lic  field  the  severe  financial  crises  which  were 
tfing  last  winter  have  been  kept  within  bounds, 
European  standard  of  living  has  been  main- 
ied,  and  a  clear-cut  movement  is  under  way  to- 
d  closer  economic  integration.  At  the  same 
b  the  mutual  effort  to  build  a  strong  collective 
jnse  has  been  gaining  ground  slowly  but  surely. 
i.bove  all,  I  have  been  greatly  inspired  by  the 
ication  of  all  fourteen  Nato  Governments  to 
r  primary  and  common  purpose  of  maintain- 
their  free  way  of  life  and  preventing  World 
r  III.  These  governments  understand  that 
y  by  presenting  a  united  front  in  both  the  po- 
;al  and  the  military  sense  can  they  hope  to 
nteract  the  threat  of  internal  and  external 
nmunist  aggression.  This  understanding  has 
meated  and  inspired  every  important  discus- 
1  and  conference  I  have  attended  during  the 
t  six  months. 

t  was  this  spirit  of  give  and  take  in  the  common 
d  for  unity  that  brought  successful  agreement 
Lisbon  in  February  after  failure  had  been 


openly  predicted.  This  same  driving  force  has 
now  brought  the  Schuman  Plan  into  being,  with 
six  countries  joined  together  to  develop  their  basic 
economic  resources  through  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community.  Under  the  pressure  of 
events,  Germany  and  the  three  Western  Powers 
have  composed  many  outstanding  differences  and 
have  signed  agreements  which  should  soon  end  the 
long  occupation  of  Western  Germany  and  peace- 
fully integrate  its  fifty  million  people  into  the  rest 
of  the  free  world.  Already  two  powers,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  have  ratified 
these  agreements. 

With  even  more  striking  historic  implications, 
six  governments,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Holland  and  Luxembourg  have  signed 
mutual  pacts  intended  to  establish  a  European  De- 
fense Community  and  the  European  Army.  I 
look  for  early  parliamentary  ratification  of  these 
treaties.  Then  we  shall  see  countries  which  twice 
in  a  generation  have  been  mortal  enemies  join  to- 
gether in  a  common  army  and  adopt  a  common 
defense  budget.  These  six  countries  are  now  dis- 
cussing even  closer  political  ties  and  may  merge 
more  of  their  national  sovereignties  in  the  mutual 
effort. 

Even  those  of  us  who  have  been  closely  ob- 
serving these  recent  developments  here  find  it 
difficult  to  realize  how  far  along  the  road  to  mili- 
tary integration,  economic  unification,  and  po- 
litical federation  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
have  really  come.  Measured  in  terms  of  history 
the  pace  has  been  incredibly  rapid.  This  Euro- 
pean movement  has  been  influenced  by  the  efforts 
and  the  active  good  will  of  thinking  people  from 
many  nations.  Even  more,  it  has  been  motivated 
by  the  inexorable  forces  of  natural  progress  and 
of  the  political  and  economic  pressures  of  the 
post-war  period. 

In  the  free  world  the  trend  toward  unity  and 
strength  is  now  clear.  If  this  trend  can  be  main- 
tained, we  can  see  ahead  the  changes  in  world 
relations  for  which  free  men  everywhere  have 
waited  since  Soviet  imperialism  unmasked  its  evil 
ambitions. 
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WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  28 

By  greatly  increasing  its  imports  the  United 
States  can  help  Western  European  nations  to  close 
their  existing  "dollar  gap"  and  thus  earn  their 
own  way,  Ambassador  William  H.  Draper,  Jr., 
U.S.  special  representative  in  Europe,  wrote  in  a 
report  to  President  Truman  released  on  August 
28.  Mr.  Draper's  summary  of  his  first  6  months 
in  office  was  forwarded  to  the  President  from  his 
headquarters  in  Paris. 

He  recommended  that  the  United  States  should 
seek  all  possible  means  for  promoting  additional 
private  investment  abroad,  including  the  strength- 
ening and  extension  of  the  provisions  for  govern- 
mental guaranties.  Increased  American  invest- 
ments abroad,  he  said,  would  supplement  efforts  to 
alleviate  Europe's  chronic  shortage  of  dollars. 

The  American  people  are  being  taxed  to  pay  for 
the  huge  excess  volume  of  raw  materials  and  man- 
ufactured goods  being  shipped  to  Europe,  he 
noted.  The  United  States  must  substantially  in- 
crease its  imports  from  Europe  and  from  other 
parts  of  the  world  if  America  expects  to  keep  up 
its  present  volume  of  exports  and  at  the  same  time 
get  paid  for  it,  he  said. 

"If  this  simple  truth  were  clearly  understood 
and  accepted  by  our  own  people,  regardless  of 
party,  the  next  Administration  and  the  new  Con- 
gress would  doubtless  find  ways  and  means  to 
gradually  accomplish  the  desired  result,"  Mr. 
Draper,  asserted. 

Among  methods  he  suggested  for  stimulating 
greater  imports  were  reaffirmation  and  extension 


of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  ;  eiul 
ment  of  proposed  legislation  for  simplified  c4 
toms  procedures;  and  the  progressive  lowering* 
other  import  restrictions  and  duties.  Such  a  ™ 
icy  would  increase  Europe's  capacity  to  pay  wim 
out  correspondingly  reducing  America's  expom 
he  said. 

Ambassador  Draper  in  his  report  emphasiM 
these  other  major  developments: 

1.  Western  European  nations  have  made  si 
nificant  advances  in  political,  economic,  » 
military  integration. 

2.  Nato  is  becoming  stronger  and  m4 
closely  united ;  the  Council  is  now  carrying  i 
an  Annual  Review  to  set  firm  military  goals  I 
1953  and  to  reconcile  the  cost  of  proposed  ml 
tary  forces  with  economic  capabilities. 

3.  Defense  budgets  of  the  Nato  count™ 
have  more  than  doubled  since  the  Korean  Vm 
to  build  up,  train,  and  equip  their  armed  font 

4.  Offshore  procurement  contracts  placed  t 
U.S.  armed  services  during  the  past  6  monl 
totaled  $683,800,000  to  buy  European-made  j 
f ense  equipment  for  Nato  forces,  and  a  simi  r 
offshore  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  is  n» 
being  planned. 

5.  Success  of  the  European  Payments  Un:a 
is  solving  the  critical  Belgian  surplus  credi  r 
position  and  attests  to  the  spirit  of  cooperatn 
existing  in  Western  Europe  today. 

6.  More  production  at  competitive  prices  ad 
better  markets  are  essential  to  Europe's  furtlr 
economic  development;  present  European  ml 
kets  no  longer  adequately  serve  the  needs  I 
European  producers. 


United  States  Agencies  in  Europe 

The  creation  early  this  year  of  the  Office  of 
the  United  States  Special  Representative  in  Eu- 
rope was  made  necessary  by  the  growing  scope 
of  our  national  responsibilities.  In  the  mutual 
security  field,  this  Office  provides  civilian  coor- 
dination and  supervision  on  a  regional  basis  of 
the  political,  economic  and  defense  activities  of 
our  Government  in  Europe.  This  objective  can- 
not be  fully  achieved  quickly,  nor  can  we  re- 
main static.  As  problems  arise  and  conditions 
change,  existing  policies  and  organizations  must 
be  responsive  to  the  new  needs. 

As  Special  Representative  I  report  to  the 
several  departments  of  our  Government  in  Wash- 
ington, and  work  through  and  with  our  Ambas- 
sadors and  "country  teams"  in  Western  European 
capitals. 

Our  regional  office  is  now  established  in  Paris 
and  resulted  from  merging  the  U.S.  political  and 
defense  activities  in  Nato,  until  recently  in  Lon- 
don, with  the  U.S.  economic  and  mutual  aid 
activities  already  located  in  Paris.    Ambassador 


Frederick  L.  Anderson  serves  as  my  genet 
Deputy  and  takes  turns  with  me  in  visiting  1| 
various  European  countries.  Our  office  is  divicl 
functionally  into  three  divisions — political,  el 
nomic  and  defense.  Ambassador  Livingston  I 
Merchant,  with  long  and  varied  experience  in  1e 
State  Department,  heads  the  Political  Divisiu 
and  handles  matters  arising  in  the  North  Atlan* 
Council.  Mr.  Paul  R.  Porter,  formerly  in  chail 
of  Mutual  Security  Agency  activities  in  Euro  L 
deals  with  problems  of  the  Organization  for  Eu> 
pean  Economic  Cooperation  and  directs  the  E>t- 
nomic  Division.  Mr.  Luke  W.  Finlay,  a  reseit 
Brigadier  General,  was  recently  in  charge  i 
European  offshore  procurement  for  the  Aral 
Now,  as  Deputy  for  Defense  Affairs,  he  is  i 
sponsible  for  coordinating  military  assistance  al 
production  problems. 

In  each  Nato  capital  the  United  States  pla 
its  part  and  exerts  its  influence  in  strengthenil 
the  military  and  economic  effort  through  a  :l 
called  "country  team".  This  "country  team"! 
headed  by  our  accredited  Ambassador  in  eal 
country,  and  includes,  in  addition  to  diploma  c 
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facials  for  political  problems,  a  mutual  security 
on  in  t tio  economic  field  and  a  military  as- 
istance  advisory  group  in  the  defense  area. 
,'hese  three  elements  receive  policy  guidance  and 
[irection  respectively  from  the  Department  of 
plate,  the  .Mutual  Security  Agency,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  Washington. 

On  the  military  side,  General  Matthew  B.  Ridg- 
vay,  as  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe, 
onmiainls  allied  forces  in  Europe  assigned  to 
itato,  including  the  United  States  military 
-■  so  assigned.  General  Ridgway,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  U.S.  Forces 
n  Europe,  has  delegated  to  his  Deputy,  General 
jThomas  T.  Handy,  coordination  of  command  and 
Administrative  matters  for  the  forces,  as  well  as 
Appropriate  coordination  with  this  office. 

The  effort  to  integrate  U.S.  policy  in  Europe 
hrough  the  Office  of  the  Special  Representative 
fould  not  have  been  possible  without  the  com- 
plete cooperation  and  support  of  the  armed  serv- 
nd  of  the  several  agencies  and  many  indi- 
riduals  concerned  with  the  program  in  Washing- 
on  and  throughout  Europe.  This  cooperation 
ind  support  we  have  had  in  the  fullest  measure, 
lad  for  this  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

rhe  North  Atlantic  Council 

The  reorganization  and  physical  concentration 
)f  our  regional  activities  in  Paris  has  paralleled 
he  move  of  the  Xorth  Atlantic  Council,  Nato's 
ugh  political  body,  from  London  to  Paris.  The 
Lisbon  Conference  created  a  civilian  Secretary 
general  for  Nato  who  directs  an  International 
Staff  in  carrying  out  the  decisions  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council.  Lord  Ismay.  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  the  first  Secretary  General,  brought 
:o  the  newly  created  office  a  long  and  valuable 
>ackground  of  military  experience  and  civilian 
government  responsibility.  Under  Lord  Ismay 
nil  the  Deputy  Secretary  General  Mr.  H.  van 
ITredenburch,  are  three  major  divisions  headed 
y  Mr.  Rene  Sergent  of  France.  Assistant  Secre- 
ary  General  for  Economic  Affairs;  Mr.  David 
Luke  Hopkins  of  the  United  States,  Assistant  Sec- 
vtary  General  for  Defense  Production;  and  Mr. 
o  Fenoaltea  of  Italy,  Assistant  Secretary 
ieneral  for  Political  Affairs. 

The  Council,  now  in  continuous  session  in  Paris, 
isy  informal  contact  with  Supreme  Head- 
■arters,  Allied  Powers  in  Europe,  under  General 
Edgway,  although  the  Council's  formal  relation- 
ship with  the  military  is  through  the  Standing 
jroup  and  the  Military  Representatives  Commit- 
ee  in  Washington. 

Through  participating  as  United  States  Perma- 
lent  Representative  in  the  discussions  of  the  North 
Vtlantic  Council,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
leop  desire  of  all  the  National  Representatives  to 
ivoirl  bickering  and  dispute,  to  find  common 
ground  for  agreement,  and  generally  to  pursue  the 
ame  basic  objectives. 


The  Lisbon  Conference 

The  Lisbon  Conference  last  February  marked 
a  milestone  of  great  importance  for  Nato.  Ap- 
proval was  given  to  the  Temporary  Council  Com- 
mittee recommendations  providing  for  a  system- 
atic strengthening  of  the  Nato  military  forces  in 
combat-ready  units,  and  establishing  the  neces- 
sary organization  and  procedures  for  annual  re- 
valuation and  planning  of  the  military  buildup. 
Approval  in  principle  was  given  to  the  European 
Defense  Community,  designed  to  make  possible 
Germany's  participation  in  the  western  defense 
effort.  Turkey  and  Greece,  with  large  ground 
forces  in  being,  became  full  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Averell  Harriman, 
of  the  United  States,  Sir  Edwin  Plowden,  of 
Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  Jean  Monnet,  of  France, 
an  intensive  study  had  been  made  by  the  Tem- 
porary Council  Committee  of  national  military 
capabilities  and  of  available  budgetary  resources. 
This  represented  a  NATO-wide  effort  to  plan  the 
maximum  combined  build-up  of  Nato's  military 
forces  within  the  capabilities  of  the  member  coun- 
tries. For  the  first  time  in  history  a  group  of 
countries  made  available  their  military  programs 
and  their  military  budgets  to  an  international 
body  for  review  and  recommendation. 

At  Lisbon  the  various  nations  agreed  to  provide 
to  Nato  by  this  year  end  approximately  fifty  com- 
bat-ready ground  divisions  (half  of  them  active 
divisions  and  the  balance  readily  mobilizable  re- 
serve divisions) ,  about  four  thousand  combat  air- 
planes and  a  comparable  naval  strength.  These 
goals  were  exclusive  of  Greek  and  Turkish  forces. 
Developments  since  February  indicate  that  these 
goals  may  not  be  met  in  full  by  the  end  of  this  cal- 
endar year,  but  any  slippage  is  of  relatively  small 
proportions  and,  with  intensive  effort,  it  should  be 
possible  to  complete  the  1952  goals  early  in  1953. 

The  North  Atlantic  Council,  together  with  the 
Nato  military  headquarters,  are  currently  review- 
ing the  progress  being  made  toward  these  agreed 
goals.  The  Council  is  now  carrying  out  an  Annual 
Review  to  set  firm  military  goals  for  1953  and  to 
reconcile  the  cost  of  proposed  military  forces  with 
economic  capabilities  on  the  basis  of  the  experience 
and  information  developed  since  the  Lisbon  meet- 
ing. 

U.S.  Military  Aid  and  Offshore  Procurement 

European  defense  budgets  have  more  than  dou- 
bled since  the  Korean  War.  These  increased  re- 
sources have  been  used  to  build  up,  train  and  equip 
the  armed  forces  of  our  Nato  partners.  The 
United  States  has  supplemented  the  European  ef- 
fort by  furnishing  heavy  armament  and  other 
equipment  that  cannot  be  produced  in  Europe  in 
the  time  and  quantities  required. 

The  military  assistance  from  the  United  States 
in  the  form  of  tanks,  planes,  artillery  and  other 
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weapons  is  indispensable  in  bringing  Nato  forces 
quickly  to  a  status  of  greater  combat  readiness. 
The  flow  of  military  weapons  and  equipment  from 
the  United  States  is  increasing  but  must  increase 
still  further  in  order  to  provide  the  European  de- 
fense forces  with  the  substantial  quantities  of  mod- 
ern weapons  required. 

As  part  of  our  military  assistance,  a  large-scale 
program  of  procurement  in  Europe  was  adopted  a 
year  ago.  The  primary  objective  and  the  great 
significance  of  this  step  is  that  it  will  contribute 
to  the  development  of  a  production  base  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  future  to  provide  more  fully  for 
their  own  defense  requirements.  In  addition,  these 
offshore  procurement  contracts  will  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  effective  use  of  labor  and  resources 
in  Europe  and  will  help  make  dollars  available  for 
imports  needed  for  defense  and  civilian  produc- 
tion. 

Last  fall  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  procure- 
ment officers  were  authorized  to  begin  the  place- 
ment of  offshore  procurement  contracts  in  Europe. 
A  multitude  of  major  and  minor  difficulties  and 
delays  were  necessarily  involved.  Specifications 
and  blueprints  had  to  be  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages; measurements  had  to  be  converted  from 
inches  and  feet  into  the  metric  system;  contract- 
ing procedures  normally  followed  in  the  United 
States  had  to  be  adapted  to  conform  reasonably 
with  contracting  customs  and  procedures  of  the 
Nato  countries;  special  tax  agreements  had  to  be 
negotiated,  under  which  governmental  and  local 
taxes  were  waived  on  military  production  financed 
by  the  United  States.  Time  was  also  necessarily 
spent  in  determining  appropriate  delivery  sched- 
ules and  sources  of  production,  and  in  getting  com- 
petitive bids  from  the  various  plants  and  countries. 

Nevertheless,  the  three  military  services  carried 
out  the  program  and  actually  placed  contracts  be- 
fore the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30th  last,  for 
nearly  $700,000,000  of  military  production  in 
Europe.  Practically  all  of  this  huge  total  is  being 
produced  in  nine  Nato  countries,  broken  down  as 
follows : 

Belgium $46,  000, 000 

Denmark 6,  000,  000 

France 335,  500,  000 

Greece 11,  000,  000 

Italy 129,000,  000 

Luxembourg 300,  000 

Netherlands 38,  000,  000 

Norway 6,  000,  000 

United   Kingdom 69,  000,  000 

Non-NATO    countries 43,000,000 

Total 683,  800,000 

About  $600,000,000  of  this  total  is  being  financed 
from  1952  Mutual  Security  Funds  appropriated 
last  year,  and  the  resulting  military  end-items — 
auxiliary  combat  ships,  ammunition,  electronic 
and  other  equipment — will  be  allocated  to  our 
Nato  partners  as  part  of  the  collective  effort  to  re- 
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arm.  The  balance  of  these  orders  were  financl 
from  regular  Defense  Department  approj/riatioi 
and  will  provide  military  hardware  and  arnrnuiJ 
tion  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  forces. 

The  procurement  agencies  of  the  Army,  Nail 
and  Air  Force  and  the  United  States  Joint  Coori 
nating  Board  for  Offshore  Procurement  are  to  I 
congratulated  for  overcoming  the  many  obstacB 
to  achieving  this  important  program  which  onhp 
few  months  ago  appeared  insurmountable. 

More  than  half  of  the  $335,500,000  of  procuj 
ment  orders  placed  in  France  represented  fulfi- 
ment  of  the  commitment  undertaken  by  the  UnitJ 
States  to  the  French  Government  at  Lisbon.    Tm 
French  Government  pledged  itself  to  firm  milital 
goals  for  1952  and  undertook  to  increase  its  o*l 
defense  contribution  beyond  that  recommended  n 
the  Nato  Temporary  Council  Committee.     T; 
United  States  Government  agreed  that  as  part  1 
its  total  aid  $200,000,000  of  military  and  econont 
assistance  would  be  provided  in  the  form  of  mi- 
tary  procurement  in  France,  largely  for  Inc- 
China,  designed  to  give  budgetary  as  well  as  doll  • 
assistance  to  France. 

At  the  Lisbon  meeting  France  also  request! 
"offshore  procurement"  assistance  for  additiorl 
production  in  France  which  the  budgetary  limit- 
tions  of  even  the  increased  French  budget  wow 
not  cover,  but  which  had  been  already  program- 
med as  part  of  the  French  effort.  The  Unit  I 
States  pointed  out  that  it  could  not  undertake  a  ' 
commitment  for  this  additional  production  l?& 
agreed  to  examine  specific  French  proposals  ; 
they  were  presented.  Contracts  have  since  bei 
placed  for  a  number  of  auxiliary  combat  ships  i 
requested  by  France,  and  are  included  in  the  tot;* 
given  above.  In  addition  the  United  States  hj 
now  agreed,  subject  to  satisfactory  conditions  ail 
prices,  to  place  $186,000,000  of  additional  off  she  > 
procurement  in  France  in  response  to  the  Freni 
request  for  much  larger  procurement.  The  fr; 
is  that  the  French  production  program,  as  ori<- 
nally  planned,  is  still  not  fully  covered  by  t» 
increased  French  budget,  even  with  Americi 
military  assistance  which  can  be  made  available  > 
France  from  the  appropriations  actually  voted  ' 
our  Congress. 

Procurement  of  Planes,  Tanks,  and  Ammunition  i 
Europe 

The  Office  of  the  Special  Representative,  i 
coordination  with  the  military  services,  is  nc 
preparing  to  recommend  the  broad  outlines  foil 
comparable  offshore  procurement  program  for  t> 
1952-53  fiscal  year.  The  Nato  Internatiorl 
Staff,  which  is  steadily  becoming  more  effecti1, 
has  very  usefully  cooperated  in  developing  a  pi- 
posed  program  of  production  in  Europe  of  coi- 
bat  airplanes  to  meet  part  of  the  existing  deficien' 
in  Nato's  air  power  and  also  to  strengthen  E- 
rope's  aircraft  production  industry.  This  pi- 
gram  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  some  $400,00- 
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00.  partly  contributed  by  the  United  States  and 
mrtly  by  the  European  nations  themselves.  A.p- 
.rnval  in  principle  has  been  given  to  this  impor- 
iint  program  by  the  United  States  Government 
no!  negotiations  have  begun  to  solve  the  many 
toancial,  technical  and  production  problems  in- 
olved.  Negotiations  are  also  under  way  for  the 
■eduction  in  Great  Britain  of  Centurion  tanks 
or  certain  N  vro  countries  as  part  of  the  offshore 
■Dcurement  program. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  offshore  procure- 
ient  contracts  already  placed  will  provide  needed 
mmunition  for  Nato  forces.  The  Nato  Inter- 
iational  Staff  is  now  preparing  to  recommend  an 
mmunition  program  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
a  which  the  national  ammunition  programs  will 
ie  integrated  with  and  supplemented  by  addi- 
ional  offshore  ammunition  production  financed 
iy  U.S.  military  aid  funds. 

Since  offshore  procurement  serves  many  desir- 
ble  long-range  U.S.  objectives  and  at  the  same 
ime  effectively  accelerates  the  short-term  defense 
luildup,  I  believe  it  should  be  continued  as  an 
mportant  and  integral  part  of  our  military  assist- 
nce  program  to  Europe. 


irganization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 

The  United  States,  as  well  as  Canada,  is  an 
ite  member  of  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
»ean  Economic  Cooperation.  This  organization, 
stablished  in  104S  to  concert  the  recovery  aims 
ind  actions  of  the  nations  receiving  Marshall 
'Ian  aid.  continues  to  play  a  major  role  in  creat- 
ng  the  basis  for  an  integrated  and  self-support- 
ng  European  economy.  Among  its  other  major 
ctivities  the  Oeec  has  rendered  invaluable  serv- 
ce  in  helping  member  governments  reduce  trade 
•Triers  and  expand  intra-European  trade  through 
em  for  settlement  of  trade  balances,  partly 
n  cash  and  partly  in  credit.  This  system  is  ad- 
■nistered  by  the  European  Payments  Union. 
rhich  the  Oeec  created  and  supervises.  Mr. 
Vnthony  Eden.  British  Foreign  Secretary,  has 
ecentlv  succeeded  Dr.  Dirk  U.  Stikker  of  The 
Netherlands  as  Chairman  of  the  Ministerial  Coun- 
il  directing  Oeec. 

The  United  States  maintains  close  and  friendly 
•elations  in  the  economic  field  with  Sweden, 
Switzerland  and  Ireland,  and  has  similar  rela- 
ions  with  and  special  responsibilities  toward 
YuMria  and  the  territory  of  Trieste,  all  of  which 
ire  members  of  Oeec  but  not  of  Nato.  Western 
jrermany  is  also  an  active  member  of  Oeec,  and 
ts  economic  development  is  closely  related  to  the 
xnirse  of  production,  trade  and  general  prosperity 
n  Western  Europe.  The  German  Federal  Re- 
public as  a  prospective  charter  member  of  the  Eu- 
■opean  Defense  Community  should  soon  play  its 
rart  in  the  common  defense  effort  as  an  integral 
dement  of  the  European  Army.  Although  Yugo- 
slavia is  not  a  member  of  either  Nato  or  Oeec, 
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United  States  military  and  economic  assistance  is 
now  being  made  available  to  that  country.  Ne- 
gotiations are  currently  under  way  regarding  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  for  Spain.  There 
are,  therefore,  aside  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  12  countries  in  Nato,  6  additional  coun- 
tries in  Oeec,  and  Yugoslavia  and  Spain,  or  a 
total  of  20  countries  in  Europe  with  which  the 
Office  of  the  United  States  Special  Representative 
deals  on  one  basis  or  another. 

Intra-European  Economic  and  Financial  Problems 

It  is  clear  that  Europe,  in  building  its  defenses 
and  in  strengthening  its  will  to  resist  possible 
aggression,  must  maintain  strong  national  econ- 
omies and  reasonable  standards  of  living  for  its 
peoples.  Only  through  increased  total  production 
can  Europe  continue  to  meet  both  its  military  and 
civilian  requirements. 

Since  the  war,  European  production  has  in  fact 
made  remarkable  strides.  Wartime  destruction 
has  been  largely  repaired.  Industrial  production 
has  for  the  past  many  months  been  above  prewar, 
and  recently  agricultural  production  has  risen 
slightly  above  prewar  totals. 

Despite  this  progress  in  physical  production, 
financial  and  payments  problems  of  the  most  seri- 
ous character  continue  to  trouble  Western  Europe. 
Soaring  raw  material  prices  following  the  Korean 
war  and  the  cost  of  rearming  have  aggravated 
inflationary  pressures.  At  the  same  time  the 
necessary  expansion  of  trade  and  conversion  of 
currencies  have  become  more  difficult.  The  trad- 
ing problems  inherent  in  the  dangerous  shrinkage 
in  British  reserves  of  gold  and  dollars  late  last 
year  and  the  severe  financial  problems  of  the 
French  Government  last  winter  illustrate  the 
difficulties. 

To  combat  these  particular  problems  the  United 
Kingdom  has  adopted  stricter  budgetary  meas- 
ures, raised  the  bank  rate  and  sharply  restricted 
dollar  and  other  imports.  The  Prime  Minister, 
for  reasons  of  economy,  has  also  announced  a 
"stretchout"  in  the  timing  of  the  British  defense 
build-up.  The  French  Government  has  reduced 
capital  investments  and  certain  other  expenditures 
and  has  also  adopted  emergency  trade  restrictions 
to  protect  its  foreign  exchange  position.  Some 
reduction  may  also  be  necessary  in  the  scale  of 
French  defense  production. 

The  European  Payments  Union 

A  particularly  knotty  problem  plagued  many 
European  Finance  Ministers  this  spring.  For  two 
years  the  European  Payments  Union  had  pro- 
vided an  orderly  basis  for  settling  the  monthly 
trade  balances  of  nearly  a  score  of  countries.  It 
had  given  real  relief  from  the  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments and  bilateral  settlements  of  the  years 
immediately  following  the  war.  But  the  agree- 
ment ran  only  to  June  30,  1952  and  the  extreme 
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creditor  position  of  Belgium  threatened  its  very 
existence. 

Belgium  fiiced  a  special  difficulty  since  its 
exports  to  European  countries  and  to  the  sterling 
area  greatly  exceeded  its  imports  of  goods  from 
those  areas.  P'or  a  considerable  period  of  time 
these  excess  exports  were  running  $30,000,000  to 
$40,000,000  a  month.  These  mounting  credit  bal- 
ances meant  a  constant  drain  on  Belgium's  finan- 
cial resources,  since  the  European  Payments  Union 
only  provided  partial  payment,  intended  to 
cushion  temporary  ups  and  downs  in  foreign  trade. 
Unfortunately,  the  Belgian  export  surplus  was 
constant  and  soon  outran  the  agreed  quotas.  The 
European  Finance  Ministers,  sitting  in  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  struggled  in  May  and  June  to  solve 
Belgium's  need  for  greater  payments  without 
seriously  straining  the  gold  and  dollar  reserves  of 
the  European  Payments  Union. 

They  finally  found  an  acceptable  solution,  under 
which  Belgium  (1)  received  an  additional  partial 
payment,  (2)  increased  her  own  imports  by  plac- 
ing defense  production  orders  in  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  (offset  employment-wise  in  Bel- 
gium by  U.S.  offshore  procurement  orders  placed 
in  Belgium),  and  (3)  agreed  to  extend  additional 
credit  to  the  E.P.U.  countries.  Moreover,  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  assisted  in  making  the 
entire  arrangement  possible  by  providing  $50,000,- 
000  in  standby  credits  to  Belgium. 

As  a  result,  the  European  Payments  Union  was 
enabled  to  continue  its  useful  operation,  and  an- 
other demonstration  was  given  of  the  real  will  to 
cooperate  which  exists  in  Western  Europe  today. 
However,  a  trade  clearing  and  credit  arrangement 
such  as  E.P.U.  which  covers  only  a  limited  cur- 
rency area  can  only  be  temporary.  Some  more 
permanent  solution  must  eventually  be  worked  out. 

The  cooperation  extended  indirectly  to  E.P.U. 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  was  a  good 
augury  for  the  future.  Certainly  discussions  of 
currency  and  related  problems  which  might  result 
between  these  two  organizations  could  not  but  be 
helpful  in  analyzing  the  present  disparities  be- 
tween the  E.P.U.  and  dollar  areas,  and  in  clarify- 
ing the  conditions  of  external  trade  and  pay- 
ments, and  of  internal  financial  stability  that 
must  be  realized  before  the  currencies  of  the  two 
areas  could  become  mutually  convertible. 

Inflationary  developments  in  both  the  United 
States  and  certain  European  countries  since  the 
Korean  War  have  re-emphasized  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic and  financial  stability  throughout  Europe. 
The  Oeec  Council  has  recently  completed  a  study 
of  this  problem  by  a  group  of  outstanding  inter- 
national financial  experts,  reviewing  particularly 
the  situation  in  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France  and  Belgium.  The  report  re- 
viewed the  steps  already  taken  with  some  success 
in  the  several  countries  to  check  inflation,  and  sug- 
gested the  directions  in  which  fiscal  policy  and 
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monetary  controls  should  deal  with  this  probh 
in  the  future.     A  Ministerial  Committee  h. 
cepted  the  report  as  a  useful  contribution  in  poil 
ing  the  way  to  a  greater  degree  of  internal  fi 
cial  stability,  and  the  Council  has  forwarded 
all  Oeec  countries  for  further  consideration 
comment. 
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The  Chronic  Dollar  Balance-of-Payments  Problen 

The  internal  and  intra-European  financial  a 
payments  problems,  serious  as  they  are,  nonetM 
less  are  overshadowed  by  the  balance  of  naymeii 
problem  of  Western  Europe  vin-a-vis  the  dollt 
area.  This  phenomenon,  which  has  its  roots  1 
the  huge  excess  of  United  States  exports  over  ] 
imports,  has  persisted  in  varying  degree  over! 
period  of  years.  Unless  a  balance  can  be  restorl 
there  is  real  danger  of  a  deep  and  perhaps  diss} 
trous  fissure  between  the  economies  of  Europe  ail 
America.  The  lack  of  balance  in  Europe's  foreijl 
trade  manifests  itself  in  a  perpetual  shortage  I 
dollars  needed  to  buy  raw  materials,  machine } 
and  other  commodities  in  the  Western  Hen* 
sphere. 

This  dollar  shortage  has  developed  during  t.| 
past  thirty  years  from  the  huge  investment  loss*] 
trade  dislocations  and  physical  damage  caused  ll 
two  world  wars.     In  contrast,  our  own  dynami 
economy  and  production  have  enjoyed  the  adva  * 
tages  of  a  large  internal  market,  keen  competitioi 
and  expanding  consumer  buying  power,  and  ha  ■ 
far  outdistanced  European  competition.     Sinj 
World  War  II,  Europe  has  been  forced  to  re< 
more  than  ever  before  on  imports  from  the  doll; 
area.     Fortunately,  the  economic  assistance  pr 
vided  by  the  Marshall  Plan  has  helped  to  me 
Europe's    dollar    shortage   during   the    recove 
years,  and  has  prevented  possible  economic  a 
social    disaster.     Moreover,    European    econon. 
recovery,  aided  by  the  Marshall  Plan,  has  broug 
about  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  doll; 
shortage  compared  with  the  early  post-war  yeait 
During  this  coming  year,  defense  support  assis 
ance  and  offshore  procurement  will  again  suppil 
some  part  of  the  dollars  Europe  must  have  to  can 
on  an  adequate  defense  effort  while  maintaining 
tolerable  standard  of  living. 

"Trade  Rather  Than  Aid" 

Important  voices  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ai 
urging  that  sounder  economic  and  trade  polich 
be  undertaken  in  both  Europe  and  America  to  n 
duce  the  need  for  economic  assistance.  The  Cha: 
cellor  of  the  British  Exchequer,  Mr.  Richard  J 
Butler,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Oeec  Counc 
of  Ministers,  re-emphasized  the  need  to  close  tl 
dollar  gap  as  soon  as  possible  by  "trade  and  n( 
by  aid". 

Balanced  trade  is  obviously  the  best  solutioi 
But  this  solution  is  not  easy  to  achieve.    It  wi 
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require  drastic  and  complementary  actions  on  both 
Ees  of  the  Atlantic:  both  Europe  and  the  United 
States  must  make  fundamental  changes  in  present 
uneeonomie  practices. 

Western  Europe  must  steadily  become  more  pro- 
,  ductive.  and  produce  at  more  competitive  prices. 
European  producers  need  within  Europe  a  market 
that  is  both  wider  and  deeper,  in  which  the  spur  of 
competition  and  new  opportunity  would  yield 
major  gains  in  higher  productivity  and  lower 
prices.  The  European  market,  separated  in  small 
compartments,  no  longer  adequately  serves  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Existing  trade  restrictions 
and  cartel  arrangements  fail  to  stimulate  either 
mass  production  or  mass  selling.  More  production 
and  better  markets  are  essential  if  the  economic 
development  of  Europe  is  not  to  lag  still  further 
behind  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  free  trade  unions  of  Europe,  which  are 
steadily  becoming  more  effective,  are  giving  con- 
sistent "support  to  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 
They  can  make  an  important  and  useful  contribu- 
tion in  solving  these  difficult  economic  and  politi- 
cs lproblems. 

Ave.  too,  must  face  hard  facts.  Settlement  for 
the  net  export  balances  to  the  United  States,  run- 
ning now  at  the  rate  of  billions  of  dollars  a  year, 
can  only  be  made,  as  I  see  it,  in  one  of  three  ways. 
First,  we  can  buy  more  in  European  countries, 
which  would  permit  those  nations  to  earn  their 
own  way.  and  at  the  same  time  would  improve 
our  own  American  standard  of  living  by  making- 
more  imported  goods  available  for  consumption. 
Second,  we  can  invest  abroad  some  part  of  the 
large  amounts  due  us  each  month  either  through 
governmental  or  private  investment  channels,  and 
look  to  the  future  for  repayment.  And  finally — 
the  third  alternative— we  can  continue  indefinitely 
military  and  economic  grant  programs. 

During  the  past  few  years,  we  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  last  of  these  methods  of  settlement  and 
have  been  taxing  our  own  people  to  pay  for  the 
huge  excess  volume  of  resources — both  raw  mate- 
rials and  manufactured  goods — which  we  have 
been  shipping  to  Europe.  To  maintain  our  pres- 
ent volume  of  export  trade,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  paid  in  full,  we  must  greatly  increase  our 
imports  from  Europe  and  from  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

If  this  simple  truth  were  clearly  understood  and 
accepted  by  our  own  people,  regardless  of  party, 
the  next  Administration  and  the  new  Congress 
would  doubtless  find  ways  and  means  to  gradually 
accomplish  the  desired  result.  Among  other  meth- 
ods to  this  end,  I  would  suggest  reaffirmation  and 
extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram, enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  for 
simplified  customs  procedures,  and  the  progres- 
sive lowering  of  other  import  restrictions  and 
duties.  Such  a  policy  would  increase  Europe's 
capacity  to  pay  without  correspondingly  reducing 
our  exports.     I  believe  adoption  of  this  policy 


would  directly  benefit  the  United  States  by  in- 
creasing its  economic  and  eventually  its  military 
security.  The  existing  "'dollar  gap"  threatens  not 
only  our  own  export  trade,  but  if  not  reduced 
may  unfavorably  affect  the  mutual  defense  effort 
as  well. 

Clearly  the  present  trade  imbalance  cannot  be 
reversed  overnight.  The  necessary  adjustments  in 
our  own  industry  and  our  own  markets  can  only 
be  made  equitably  over  a  period  of  time.  This 
fact,  and  the  relatively  greater  productivity  in 
the  United  States  make  it  very  unlikely  that  the 
existing  gap  can  be  closed  by  increased  American 
imports  alone. 


The  Possibility  of  Increased  Foreign  Investment 

A  significant  part  of  the  remaining  dollar  gap 
could  perhaps  be  filled  by  increased  overseas  in- 
vestment by  the  United  States.  Under  present 
world  conditions,  the  normal  flow  of  private  capi- 
tal is  seriously  impeded  by  political  instability  and 
existing  world  tensions.  In  the  interest  of  our 
own  balance  of  payments  position,  of  tax  reduction 
from  lessened  foreign  aid,  and  of  our  own  need 
for  a  stable  western  world,  we  should  seek  all  pos- 
sible means  for  promoting  additional  private  in- 
vestment abroad,  including  the  strengthening 
and  extension  of  the  provisions  for  governmen- 
tal guarantees.  The  private  investor  obviously 
should  bear  the  normal  business  risks,  but  our  own 
national  interest  requires  that  unusual  political 
and  exchange  risks,  properly  and  carefully  defined 
be  assumed  to  a  greater  extent  on  a  government 
basis. 

The  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation is  now  studying,  and  planning  later  to 
recommend,  certain  changes  in  economic  policy 
which,  if  accepted,  and  implemented  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  should  help  in  reducing  Europe's 
dollar  gap.  The  Mutual  Security  Public  Ad- 
visory Board  in  accordance  with  a  Presidential  re- 
quest is  undertaking  to  review  American  economic 
policy  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade,  taking  into 
account  the  curtailment  of  trade  between  the  West- 
ern nations  and  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  the  trade 
vacuum  that  might  result.  These  somewhat  par- 
allel studies  should  clarify  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial problems  discussed  in  this  report  and  will,  I 
hope,  lead  to  constructive  action  next  year  in  both 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  It  could  be  very 
useful,  either  in  connection  with  the  studies  al- 
ready instituted  by  the  Mutual  Security  Public 
Advisory  Board  or  separately,  to  investigate  thor- 
oughly future  possibilities  for  increased  American 
overseas  investment,  with  and  without  some  form 
of  governmental  guarantee.  Organizations  such 
as  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  and  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers  Association  would  undoubtedly  co- 
operate in  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  this  sub- 
ject, including  an  evaluation  of  the  need  and  the 
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productive  possibilities  of  such  investments,  and 
of  the  further  safeguards  with  which  they  could 
be  surrounded  if  appropriate  action  were  taken  by 
foreign  governments  and  by  our  own  government. 
The  importance  of  increasing  foreign  investment 
by  the  United  States  was  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress itself  in  the  present  Mutual  Security 
legislation. 

Conclusion 

The  developments  emphasized  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  this  report  are  on  the  whole  distinctly- 
encouraging.  But  I  do  not  underestimate  the 
hazards  and  difficulties  of  the  coming  months. 

Even  with  American  military  and  economic 
assistance,  a  number  of  European  countries  have 
felt  compelled  to  alter  and  delay  their  defense 
efforts,  particularly  in  the  field  of  military  pro- 
duction. The  slippage  in  attaining  our  own  pro- 
duction goals  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
requirements  of  the  Korean  War,  have  slowed  up 
to  some  extent  the  delivery  of  military  end-items. 
The  higher  priority  given  to  military  deliveries 
to  Europe  last  January  provides  the  framework 
within  which  further  improvement  must  take 
place.  However,  the  action  of  Congress  in  reduc- 
ing the  appropriations  requested  for  military 
and  economic  assistance  to  Europe  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  be  another  influence  tending  to 
spread  the  defense  buildup  over  a  somewhat 
longer  period  than  originally  planned. 

In  the  economic  field,  a  better  solution  for 
Europe's  chronic  trade  and  financial  problems 
must  be  found  soon,  or  the  long  term  consequences 
for  the  strength  and  solidarity  of  the  free  world 
could  be  damaging  indeed. 

One  cannot  deny  that,  aside  from  ratification 
of  the  European  Defense  Community  Treaty  and 
the  Contractual  Agreements  with  the  German 
Federal  Republic,  many  problems  remain  to  be 
dealt  with.  For  example,  Italy  has  a  special 
problem  in  its  large  unemployment  which  is  be- 
ing attacked  both  through  attempts  to  increase 
jobs  internally  and  to  increase  the  rate  of  emi- 
gration to  other  countries.  Problems  like  these 
cannot  be  solved  by  one  nation  alone. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that  given  the 
cooperation,  good  will  and  understanding  among 
the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Community 
that  have  successfully  overcome  so  many  obstacles 
in  the  past,  the  difficulties  that  lie  ahead  can  and 
will  be  resolved. 

Faithfully  yours, 

William  H.  Draper,  Jr. 

U.S.  /Special  Representative 
in  Europe 


U.S.,  U.K.  Submit  Joint  Proposals 
to  Iran 


Press  release  682  dated  August  30 

Text  of  Message  to  the  Prime  Minister  or  Irai 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  ani 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Deuv 
ered  August  30, 1952 

To  His  Excellency 

Dr.  Mohammad  Mossadegh, 
Prime  Minister  of  Iran 

We  have  reviewed  the  messages  from  our  tw< 
Embassies  in  Iran  regarding  recent  talks  with  you 
as  well  as  your  communication  of  August  7,  1952 
to  the  British  Government.  It  seems  clear  to  u. 
that  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  solution  to  th 
oil  problem  will  require  prompt  action  by  all  thre» 
of  our  Governments.  We  are  attaching  proposal 
for  action  which  our  two  Governments  are  pre 
pared  to  take  and  which  we  sincerely  hope  wil 
meet  with  your  approval  and  result  in  a  satisfac- 
tory solution.  We  are  motivated  by  sincere  ant 
traditional  feelings  of  friendship  for  the  Iraniai 
nation  and  people  and  it  is  our  earnest  desire  t< 
make  possible  an  early  and  equitable  solution  oJ 
the  present  dispute. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
Winston  S.  Churchill 

Proposals 

1.  There  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Internationa 
Court  of  Justice  the  question  of  compensation  tc 
be  paid  in  respect  of  the  nationalization  of  th< 
enterprise  of  the  Aioc1  in  Iran,  having  regard  tc 
the  legal  position  of  the  parties  existing  immedi- 
ately prior  to  nationalization  and  to  all  claims 
and  counterclaims  of  both  parties. 

2.  Suitable  representatives  shall  be  appointed 
to  represent  the  Iranian  Government  and  tlw 
Aioc  in  negotiations  for  making  arrangements  foi 
the  flow  of  oil  from  Iran  to  world  markets. 

3.  If  the  Iranian  Government  agrees  to  the  pro- 
posals in  the  foregoing  two  paragraphs,  it  is  un- 
derstood that  (a)  representatives  of  the  Aioc  will 
seek  arrangements  for  the  movement  of  oil  already 
stored  in  Iran,  and  as  agreements  are  reached 
upon  price,  and  as  physical  conditions  of  loading 
permit,  appropriate  payments  will  be  made  for 
such  quantities  of  oil  as  can  be  moved;  (b)  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  relax  restrictions  on 
exports  to  Iran  and  on  Iran's  use  of  sterling ;  and 
(c)  the  United  States  Government  will  make  an 
immediate  grant  of  $10  million  to  the  Iranian 
Government  to  assist  in  their  budgetary  problem. 

1  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company. 
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fhe  Interdependence  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Policy 


Following  is  the  summary  of  an  address  made 
m  August  26  by  W.  Averell  Harriman,  Director 
'or  Mut mil  Security,  before  the  first  general  ses- 
ion,  forty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
°olitical  Science  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Tracing  the  relationships  between  domestic  and 
!o  reign  policies  in  the  political,  psychological, 
■conomic.  and  military  fields,  Mr.  Harriman  said 
hat  "we  must  all  learn  to  approach  questions  of 
latiunal  policy  in  a  world  context  whether  the 
najor  aspects  of  the  particular  question  involved 
ire  domestic  or  foreign." 

Mr.  Harriman  declared  that  political  stability  is 
fcectly  related  to  economic  stability  and  stated 
hat  "whether  certain  nations  can  remain  free  or 
rall  victim  to  Communist  subversion  rests  to  a 
[lightening  degree  upon  our  ability  to  maintain  an 
xpanding  and  .stable  economy  in  this  country." 

Pointing  out  that  the  U.S.  population  repre- 
sents only  10  percent  of  the  people  of  the  free 
world  but  turns  out  over  50  percent  of  the  free 
world's  gross  production  of  goods  and  services, 
Mr.  Harriman  said  that  "our  every  action  in  the 
JCOnomic  sphere  has  direct  and  major  conse- 
juences — often  magnified  consequences — for  the 
est  of  the  free  world  and  therefore  for  our  whole 
foreign  policy.'"  As  an  example,  Mr.  Harriman 
recalled  that  in  the  latter  half  of  1949,  when  the 
rross  national  product  of  the  United  States  de- 
clined about  3y2  percent  compared  with  the  same 
r>eriod  of  1948,  our  total  imports  declined  more 
:han  10  percent,  those  from  the  Marshall  Plan 
countries  as  a  group  over  20  percent,  and  those 
from  certain  individual  countries  over  40  percent. 
"Thus  a  minor  fluctuation  in  our  economic  activity 
it  home,"  he  said,  "can  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences on  the  economies  of  our  friends  and  allies." 

Mr.  Harriman  said  that  the  interdependence  of 
the  United  States  and  other  free  world  economies 
has  "direct  and  immediate  implications"  for  U.S. 
trade  and  tariff  policies,  and  then  pointed  out  the 
growing  dependence  of  this  country  for  imported 
supplies  of  raw  materials.     Referring  to  the  re- 
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port  of  the  President's  Materials  Policy  Commis- 
sion,1 Mr.  Harriman  pointed  out  that  some  20  or 
25  years  from  now,  the  United  States  will  have  to 
obtain  from  abroad  three  to  four  times  the  volume 
of  net  materials  imports  of  today  in  order  to 
maintain  our  expanded  economy.  In  this  connec- 
tion, he  continued : 

Without  increased  availabilities  in  the  relatively  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world,  the  very  physical  base  of  an 
expanding  American  economy  will  be  lacking.  This  in 
turn  calls  for  a  policy  of  fostering  balanced  development 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas.  For  make  no  mistake  about 
this :  access  to  raw  materials  sources  abroad  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  going  in  and  digging  wherever  they  are  to  be 
found.  Investment  must  be  on  terms  that  the  peoples  of 
the  underdeveloped  areas  will  accept;  it  cannot  be  old- 
fashioned  exploitation ;  it  must  take  the  form  of  balanced 
development  that  promotes — as  it  can — the  interests  of 
supplying  and  consuming  countries  alike.  It  must  take 
account  of  the  vigorous  nationalism  in  the  areas  recently 
freed  from  colonialism  and  of  the  deeply  ingrained  fears 
of  the  raw  materials  producers — born  of  long  experience — 
of  a  feast  and  famine  economy. 

"If  we  are  to  have  access  to  the  raw  materials 
we  shall  need  so  desperately  in  the  next  two  dec- 
ades," Mr.  Harriman.  continued,  "the  producing 
nations  must  remain  free  from  Soviet  domination 
and  friendly  to  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  This 
emphasizes  not  only  the  wisdom  but  the  pressing 
necessity  of  our  Point  Four  Program  under  which 
American  technical  assistance  and  a  relatively 
small  economic  contribution  already  is  beginning 
to  work  miracles  by  stamping  out  disease  and 
increasing  food  production." 

Turning  to  the  question  of  defense,  Mr.  Harri- 
man said  that  "the  inseparability  of  our  military 
security  and  the  military  security  of  our  allies  is 
obvious."  "Equally  clear,"  he  added,  "is  the  im- 
pact of  the  military  needs  of  the  free  world,  both 
for  our  own  forces  and  our  allies,  on  our  budget, 
on  our  national  debt,  on  our  tax  levels.  The 
American  divisions  standing  with  our  allies  in 
Western  Germany,  our  troops  in  Korea,  our  air- 
fields in  Morocco,  our  equipment  in  Indochina  are 


1  For  a  digest  of  vol.  I  of  the  Commission's  report,  see 
Bulletin  of  July  14,  1952,  p.  55. 
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every  bit  as  much  a  part  of  our  national  defense 
as  an  infantry  division  training  in  Louisiana." 

Mr.  Harriman  reviewed  the  major  foreign 
policy  steps  undertaken  by  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  the  resources  of  the  free  world  against 
Kremlin  aggression  and  subversion  and  stressed 
the  vital  role  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  in 
this  connection.  While  this  Program  involves 
large  expenditures,  Mr.  Harriman  pointed  out 
that  the  combined  military,  economic,  and  Point 
Four  aspects  of  the  Program  take  less  than  8  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.S.  budget. 

"The  fear  that  haunts  the  Kremlin  today,"  Mr. 
Harriman  said,  "is  that  the  mad  Communist 
dream  of  conquering  the  world,  already  being  frus- 
trated, will  be  shattered  forever  by  an  unshakable 
alliance  of  all  the  free  nations." 

Stating  that  the  leadership  of  this  country  in 
forging  unity  in  the  non-Communist  world  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia  "has  knocked  the  Kremlin  off 
balance  and  is  taking  the  initiative  away  from 
Stalin  in  many  parts  of  the  world,"  Mr.  Harriman 
said  that  Russia  and  Communist  parties  every- 
where are  "now  engaged  in  an  hysterical  cam- 
paign to  offset  our  growing  strength  and  unity  by 
driving  a  wedge  between  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  around  the  world.  Every  technique  of 
political  and  propaganda  warfare  is  being  and  will 
be  used  for  this  purpose,"  Mr.  Harriman  said.  He 
then  referred  to  the  "hate  America"  campaign  of 
Communist  propaganda  and  spoke  of  the  Com- 
munist efforts  to  "smear  America  and  Americans, 
to  stir  up  suspicion  and  distrust  by  distorting  the 
motives  and  policies  of  our  friends  and  ourselves, 
and  to  exploit  the  differences  that  are  bound  to 
arise  between  free  peoples  working  together  in 
voluntary  association. 

"Like  every  world  aggressor  before  him,"  Mr. 
Harriman  said,  "Stalin  is  seeking  to  divide  the 
free  peoples  so  he  can  take  them  over  one  at  a 
time.  Our  survival,"  he  added,  "depends  upon 
our  ability  to  build  and  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
diverse  peoples  who  share  a  basic  faith  in  free- 
dom and  the  dignity  of  mankind." 

"No  greater  responsibility  could  be  placed  upon 
any  nation  than  the  responsibility  we  face  today 
to  understand  our  free  world  partners,  to  under- 
stand that  the  whole  world  is  watching  everything 
Ave  do,  and  to  conduct  ourselves  so  that  we  shall 
help  to  cement  the  free  world  unity  that  is  the  one 
answer  to  the  menace  of  world  disaster,"  Mr.  Har- 
riman said.  "To  do  this,"  he  added,  "we  must 
keep  ever  in  mind  that  almost  everything  we  do 
at  home  is  directly  and  inseparably  related  to  the 
success  of  our  foreign  policies — whether  in  the 
field  of  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights,  or  in  social 
progress  in  education,  housing,  and  health,  or  in 
the  rights  of  labor  to  organize,  or  in  the  improve- 
ment of  economic  opportunity  and  security  for 
all.  The  time  has  passed,"  Mr.  Harriman  said, 
"when  we  can  think  of  these  things  as  purely 
domestic  affairs." 


Pointing  to  deep  social  unrest  in  many  part 
of  the  world,  Mr.  Harriman  concluded: 

The  world  situation  today  calls  for  a  continuation  an> 
broadening  of  progressive,  liberal,  and  dynamic  forefl 
policies.  We  have  sponsored  successfully  such  policie 
under  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  Point  Four  Program,  th 
Nato  treaty,  the  system  of  Pacific  alliances,  the  program 
for  inter-American  cooperation,  and  in  many  other  way* 
These  policies  already  have  stalled  and  rolled  hack  thj 
march  of  Kremlin  imperialism — beginning  in  Iran  in  1'>W 
and  then  in  Greece,  in  Berlin  and  Western  Europe,  i 
Korea,  in  Indochina,  in  the  Philippines,  and  elsewherJ 
We  know  that  we  still  stand  in  grave  danger,  but  we  als 
know  that  we  are  on  the  right  road:  we  can  be  confider 
that  if  we  continue  and  strengthen  the  policies  we  ai 
following  we  shall  come  to  the  day  when  the  free  won 
with  its  vastly  superior  spiritual  and  material  resource 
will  stand  organized  in  such  strength  and  unity  that  w 
can  live  without  fear.  When  that  day  comes,  the  internj 
tensions  that  permeate  the  unnatural  and  inhuman  sla% 
system  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  will  loosen  the  grip  ( 
the  dictator  and  the  forces  of  disintegration  will  set  in 


Press  Assertions  Relating 
to  AHEPA 

Press  release  603  dated  August  25 

An  article  appearing  in  the  Washington  Tirru 
Herald  on  August  23  charged  that  the  Depai 
ment  of  State  had  asserted  its  influence  to  ol 
tain  the  introduction  and  passage  of  certain  res*1 
lutions  by  the  American  Hellenic  Education) 
Progressive  Association  (Ailepa)  Conferei 
then  in  session  at  Washington. 

The  article  stated  that  three  resolutions  wei 
adopted  by  the  conference  at  the  request  of  tl 
State  Department.    It  said  the  resolutions  we 
presented  by  a  State  Department  official,  k'w] 
identified  himself  as  Mr.  Kusaila." 

In  no  manner  did  the  Department  propose  ar 
of  the  resolutions  presented  to  the  conference 
this  organization.    It  had  no  part  in  the  present 
tion  or  introduction  of  any  of  the  resolutions  me 
tioned  in  the  news  report. 

The  "Mr.  Kusaila"  mentioned  in  the  article 
Joseph    Kusaila,    a    member   of    the    Europes 
Branch  of  the  International  Press  Service  of 
International  Information  Administration, 
attended  the  conference  only  to  report  the  procee» 
ings  of  the  meeting  for  the  Department's  Lite 
national  Information  Program.    He  did  not  i 
ceive  nor  ask  for  any  privileges  not  accorded 
any  members  of  the  press  in  attendance.    Mr.  K 
saila  did  make  known  his  interest  in  obtainii 
copies  of  whatever  resolutions  might  be  adopt 
to  the  chairman  of  the  association's  Resolutio 
Committee.    Articles  prepared  by  him  were  fi 
use  in  the  Department's  Wireless  Bulletin  arJ 
Voa  broadcasts,  particularly  those  sent  to  Greec. 

Mr.  Kusaila  in  no  way  participated  in  the  prt- 
entation  of  the  resolutions  mentioned  in  the  pre; 
report,  nor  did  he  suggest  topics  for  any  of  t« 
resolutions  presented  to  the  conference.    He  h^ 
no  knowledge  of  the  content  of  the  proposed  res 
lutions  prior  to  their  distribution  to  the  press. 
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I.S.,  U.K.,  France,  and  Switzerland 
ign  German  Property  Agreement 


ress  reliiise  679  dated  August  29 

On  August  28  an  agreement  was  signed  at 
iern  between  Switzerland,  France,  the  United 
pngdom,  and  the  United  States  concerning 
Jerinan  property  in  Switzerland. 

The  agreement  will  become  effective  upon  ap- 
>roval  by  the  appropriate  Swiss  authorities  and 
pon  approval  by  appropriate  Swiss  and  German 
uthorities  of  separate  but  related  agreements 
onclnded  on  August  ^6,  1952,  between  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  and  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
ion  with  regard  to  German  property  in  Swit- 
erland  and  certain  Swiss  claims  against  Germany. 
Complete  texts  of  these  related  agreements  are 
tot  presently  available,  but  will  be  released  for 
mblieation  when  received  by  the  Department. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  present  agreement,  the 
urn  of  121,500,000  Swiss  francs  will  be  paid  by 
he  Swiss  Government  to  the  three  Allied  Gov- 
mments  for  distribution  in  accordance  with  the 
lerms  of  the  Paris  Reparation  Agreement  of 
946  and  decisions  of  the  Inter- Allied  Repara- 
tion Agency.  The  Swiss  Government  will,  in 
urn,  receive  the  stated  sum  from  the  Federal 
lepublic  of  Germany.  Upon  payment  of  this 
ium  to  the  three  Allied  Governments,  the  pro- 
ls  of  the  Washington  Accord  of  May  25. 
[940,  which  called  for  the  total  liquidation  or 
brman  assets  in  Switzerland  and  the  division  of 
he  proceeds  in  equal  measure  between  Switzer- 
and  and  the  Allied  Governments,  will  cease  to 
,iave  effect  with  regard  to  German  assets  in 
Switzerland  owned  by  persons  who  are  residents 
f  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
"estern  sectors  of  Berlin.  These  assets  will,  in- 
d,  become  subject  to  the  Swiss-German  agree- 

nt  of  August  26,  which  sets  forth  the  proce- 
ures    for   raising   the    funds   required   for   the 

yment  to  be  made  to  the  three  Allied  Gov- 
ernments. 

The  agreement  between  Switzerland,  France, 
he  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  also 
ncludes  a  number  of  letters  which  were  exchanged 
wtween  the  signatory  countries  and  which  record 
understandings  reached  in  the  course  of  nego- 
iating  the  agreement. 


Following  are  (1)  Text  of  the  Swiss- Allied 
Agreement;  (2)  Synopsis  of  the  Swiss-German 
Agreement  of  August  26;  and  (3)  Summary  of 
letters  included  in  the  Swiss-Allied  Agreement 
of  August  28. 

Agreement  Between  Switzerland,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  Con- 
cerning German  Property  in  Switzerland 

The  Government  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Swiss  Government),  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Governments  of  the  French  Republic,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
and  the  United  States  of  America  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Three  Governments),  on  the  other 

Having  concluded  an  agreement  on  May  25,  1946,  at 
Washington,  D.C.  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Wash- 
ington Accord), 

And  taking  into  consideration  the  agreement  entered 
into  between  the  Swiss  Confederation  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  concerning  German  property  in  Switz- 
erland on  August  26,  1952,  at  Bonn,  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Swiss-German  Agreement), 

Hereby  Agree  as  Follows  : 

Article  1 

The  Swiss  Government  shall  without  delay  pay  in  favor 
of  the  Three  Governments  into  an  account  to  be  opened 
with  a  banking  institution  designated  by  the  Three  Gov- 
ernments the  sum  of  Swiss  Francs  121,500,000,  which, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Swiss-German  Agreement,  will  be 
paid  to  the  Swiss  Government  by  the  German  Federal 
Government  within  two  weeks  after  the  receipt  by  the 
German  Federal  Government  of  notification  of  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  present  agreement,  subject,  however,  to 
the  deduction  from  said  sum  of  Swiss  Francs  20,000,000 
which  have  been  advanced  by  the  Swiss  Government  in 
accordance  with  Section  V  of  the  Annex  to  the  Washington 
Accord. 

When  payment  into  the  designated  account  is  made,  the 
obligations  of  all  parties  to  the  Washington  Accord  with 
respect  to  German  assets  in  Switzerland  which  are  owned 
by  persons  who  are  resident  in  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public and  in  the  Western  Sectors  of  Berlin  shall  be  re- 
garded as  discharged  and  the  provisions  of  the  Accord  and 
the  Annex  thereto  shall  cease  to  have  effect  with  respect 
to  such  assets,  and  the  claims  of  the  Three  Governments 
and  of  the  governments  on  whose  behalf  they  are  acting 
to  such  assets  shall  be  regarded  as  finally  settled. 

The  provisions  of  this  agreement  shall  be  without  preju- 
dice to  the  position  of  any  country,  party  to  this  agree- 
ment, respecting  the  application,  interpretation  and  fulfill- 
ment of  such  provisions  of  the  Washington  Accord  as  are 
not  affected  by  this  agreement. 
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Article  2 

The  legislation  existing  in  Germany  concerning  the  vest- 
ing and  marshalling  of  German  external  assets  shall  be 
deprived  of  effect  with  regard  to  German  holders  of  assets 
in  Switzerland  by  the  elimination  of  Switzerland  from  the 
list  of  countries  in  the  schedule  to  Allied  High  Commission 
Law  No.  63. 

Article  3 

The  terms  of  this  agreement  and  of  the  Swiss-German 
Agreement,  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  any  position 
which  a  country  that  is  a  member  of  the  Inter-Allied  Repa- 
ration Agency  may  take  respecting  any  inter-custodial 
agreement  concluded  or  to  be  concluded  between  the  Swiss 
Government  and  such  country. 

Article  4 

Nothing  in  this  agreement  or  in  the  Swiss-German 
Agreement  shall  be  deemed  to  confer  upon  any  person  or 
government  rights  regarding  any  property  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  any  country  which  was  at  war  with  Germany 
after  September  1,  1939. 

Article  5 

The  Swiss  Government  is  acting  in  respect  to  this  agree- 
ment also  on  behalf  of  the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein. 
The  Three  Governments  are  acting  in  respect  to  this  agree- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  countries  which  are  members  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Reparation  Agency. 

Article  6 
This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  when  : 

(a)  The  Three  Governments  have  been  notified  by  the 
Swiss  Government  that  this  agreement  has  been  approved 
by  the  appropriate  Swiss  authorities,  and 

(b)  The  agreements  between  the  Swiss  Confederation 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  concerning  German 
property  in  Switzerland  and  concerning  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  against  the  former 
German  Reich  become  effective. 

In  Witness  Where  f  the  undersigned,  being  duly  au- 
thorized by  their  respective  Governments,  have  signed  the 
present  Agreement  and  have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  in  quadruplicate  at  Bern  on  the  28th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1952,  in  English  and  French,  both  texts  being  equally 
authentic. 

Synopsis  of  the  Swiss-German  Agreement  of 
August  26,  1952 

The  payment  called  for  under  the  Swiss-Allied  Agree- 
ment will  be  financed  in  the  first  instance  from  contribu- 
tions from  German  owners  of  property  in  Switzerland  in 
the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  value  of  their  assets. 
Assets  of  owners  who  fail  to  make  this  contribution  will 
be  entirely  liquidated  and  the  counter-value  in  German 
marks  will  be  paid  to  the  owner  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  Germany.  Exempted  from  the  contributions  or 
from  liquidation  will  be  properties  with  a  total  value 
of  less  than  10,000  Swiss  francs  and  properties  of  owners 
in  certain  categories  such  as  persons  who  have  suffered 
persecution  in  Germany  for  racial,  political,  or  religious 
reasons,  persons  who,  in  addition  to  German  nationality, 
also  held  on  February  16,  1945,  nationality  of  another 
country,  and  firms  organized  under  German  law  or  having 
their  seat  in  Germany,  in  which  non-German  nationals 
had  a  majority  of  interest.  In  case  of  non-German  par- 
ticipation in  firms  otherwise  subject  to  contribution,  a  25 
to  50%  non-German  interest  will  be  duly  protected. 

The  necessary  administrative  measures  will  be  taken  by 
the  Swiss  Compensation  Office,  which  will  send  notifica- 
tion to  all  owners  of  property  affected  by  the  agreements 
that  they  may  either  make  the  stipulated  contribution  in 
order  to  have  the  rest  of  their  property  unblocked  or  re- 


quest release  of  their  property  if  they  fall  within 
exempted  categories. 

Article  20  of  Die  Swiss-German  Agreement  defines  pro 

erty  of  German  owners  as  assets  of  any  description  local 
in  Switzerland  and  acquired  before  January  1,  1948,  wl 
the  exception  of  claims  seemed  by  mortgages  or  rea 
in  Germany  and  securities  of  German  issue  and  denoj 
nation  in  German  currency. 

The  three  Allied  Governments  have  informed  the  Sw 
Government  that  they  interpret  the  term  "German  pro 
erty  in  Switzerland"  as  defined  in  this  Article  as  not 
eluding  property  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  count 
which  was  at  war  with  Germany  during  World  War 
except  to  the  extent  such  property  is  released  to  Switz 
land  pursuant  to  bilateral  arrangements  concerning  int 
custodial  problems. 

Summary  of  Letters  Included  ix  Swiks-Alli 
Agreement  of  August  28,  1952 

1)  It  is  agreed  that  the  Washington  Accord  will  cea 
to  have  effect  with  respect  to  property  in   Switzerlac 
owned  by  residents  of  the  Saar  and  that  the  Swiss  Go 
ernment  will  unblock  such  property  immediately  after 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Agreement. 

2)  It  is  agreed  that  upon  the  coming  into  effect  of 
present    Agreement,    the    Joint    Commission    establish* 
under  the  Washington  Accord  of  May  25,  1946,  will 
abolished. 

3)  The  three  governments  request  that  the  Swiss  Go 
ernment  will  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  the  app 
cation  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  victims  of  Ni 
actions,  of  assets  of  Nazi  victims  who  died  without  heir 
in  the  event  such  assets  should  be  found  to  exist  in  Switz 
land.  The  Swiss  Government  expresses  agreement  wi' 
this  request. 

4)  It  is  recognized  that  the  respective  positions  of 
parties  to  the  Accord  with  respect  to  Articles  4  and  6  of  tl 
Accord  are  unchanged. 

5)  The  Swiss  Government  acknowledges  that  the  pr 
visions  of  the  Swiss-German  Agreement  of  August  26 
lating  to  the  protection  of  interests  of  non-German 
tionals,  of  victims  of  persecution  and  of  persons  to  who 
property  is  returned  under  restitution  procedures  can  1 1 
changed  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the  three  Allii 
Governments. 

6)  The  Swiss  Government  states  that  it  is  prepared 
take  into  account  foreign  interests  in  companies  outside 
Germany  and  Switzerland  in  which  there  is  a  German  i' 
terest  of  50%  or  more,  provided  that  the  foreign  intere 
amounts  to  25%  or  more  and  provided  that  comparat 
protection  is  available  to  similar  Swiss  interests  in  pro 
erty  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  country.     (Tl 
Swiss  have  also  stated  that  they  are  prepared  to  affo 
protection  to  American  interests  of  the  type  described  ai 
have  expressed  the  firm  hope  that  similar  Swiss  interes 
in  property  in  the  United  States  will  be  protected). 


Preoccupation  Bank  Deposits 
in  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany 

Press  release  678  dated  August  28 

The  Department  of  State  lias  been  informed  ■ 
the  extension  to  September  30,  1952,  of  the  dea 
line  for  the  filing  of  applications  for  the  conve 
sion  into  East  mark  accounts  of  preoccupatic 
reichsmark  deposits  in  financial  institutions  in  tl 
Soviet  zone  of  occupation  of  Germany  or  in  Ge 
man  areas  east  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line. 

Under  currency-reform  legislation  enacted  . 
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those  areas  in  194S,  applications  for  the  conver- 
sion of  such  accounts  had  to  be  submitted  to  the 
£anken-Kommission,  Taubenstrasse  26,  Berlin 
W  8,  Germany,  before  December  31,  1950,  to  pre- 
vent the  cancellation  of  the  deposits.1 

According  to  information  recently  received  by 
the  Department,  an  East  German  law  of  May  30, 
1052,  extends  to  September  30,  1952,  the  period 
for  the  filing  of  conversion  applications.  Appli- 
cations should  be  submitted  to  the  Deutsche  No- 
tenbank,  Franzosische  Strasse  42/44,  Berlin  W  8, 
the  successor  to  the  Banken-Kommission.  Sup- 
porting documents  may  be  filed  before  December 
31.  1952,  and  should  include  confirmation  of  the 
balance  of  the  account  as  of  May  9, 1945,  from  the 
bank  where  the  account  was  originally  main- 
tained. 


U.  S.  Members,  Conciliators'  Panel, 
Brussels  Intercustodial  Agreement 

Press  release  65S  dated  August  25 

Malcolm  S.  Mason,  formerly  General  Counsel 
of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property,  and  Owen  J.  Rob- 
ert-, formerly  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  have  been  elected  as 
U.S.  members  of  the  Panel  of  Conciliators  set  up 
under  the  "Agreement  Relating  to  the  Resolution 
of  Conflicting  Claims  to  German  Enemy  Assets," 
otherwise  known  as  the  Brussels  Intercustodial 
Agreement. 

Article  35  of  the  Brussels  Intercustodial  Agree- 
ment, which  was  signed  by  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Belgium,  Denmark,  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Netherlands  and  which  went  into  effect  as  to  these 
countries  January  24,  1951,2  provides  that  each 
signatory  party  may  nominate  not  more  than  three 
candidates  for  election  to  the  Panel  of  Concilia- 
tors. Article  35  further  provides  that  the  parties 
to  the  agreement  shall  elect  from  the  candidates 
seven  conciliators,  who  shall  constitute  the  panel. 
However,  not  more  than  two  nationals  of  the  same 
country  may  be  elected  to  the  panel.  In  addition 
to  Malcolm  S.  Mason  and  Owen  J.  Roberts,  the 
following  were  elected: 

Jacques  Rueff,  France  (President) 
Marcel  H.  Bregstein,  Netherlands 
Georges  Kaeckenbeeck,  Belgium 
Jens  Herfelt,  Denmark 
Lambert  Schaus,  Luxembourg 

Article  37  of  the  Brussels  Intercustodial  Agree- 
ment provides  that  in  the  event  a  dispute  between 
the  parties  to  the  agreement  is  not  resolved  within 
a  reasonable  time,  a  party  may  request  the  appoint- 

'  For  text  of  Department's  announcement  to  this  effect, 
see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  18,  1950,  p.  984. 
"For  text  of  Department's  announcement  thereto,  see 
)  Bulletin  of  Feb.  19,  1951,  p.  294. 


ment  of  a  conciliator  from  the  panel  for  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute.  The  solution  formulated  by 
the  conciliator  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the 
parties  concerned. 

The  types  of  claims  covered  by  the  Brussels  In- 
tercustodial Agreement  are  those  where  the  alien 
property  custodians  of  two  countries  both  claim 
the  same  German  external  asset,  or  where  an  alien 
property  custodian  claims  that  certain  property 
is  a  German  external  asset  and  a  national  of  a 
friendly  country  claims  the  property  is  owned  by 
him  beneficially  through  an  intermediate  corpora- 
tion. With  regard  to  this  latter  type  of  case,  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin of  May  26, 1952,  p.  821,  for  Department  an- 
nouncements requesting  American  claimants  who 
have  interests  in  property  falling  under  the  agree- 
ment, or  in  other  property  in  allied  or  neutral 
countries,  which  has  been  seized  or  blocked  as 
enemy  property,  to  submit  information  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  the  basis  of  which  the  De- 
partment might  take  action  to  protect  their 
interests. 

In  addition  to  the  above  six  signatories  as  of 
January  24,  1951,  four  Latin  American  countries 
have  adhered  to  the  agreement :  Honduras,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1951 ;  Nicaragua,  October  23,  1951 ;  Cuba 
and  Haiti,  October  24, 1951.  Any  dispute  involv- 
ing these  countries  is  likewise  subject  to  settlement 
by  a  conciliator  from  the  panel. 


Claims  Involving  U.S.  Interests 
Seized  as  German  Enemy  Property 

Press  release  667  dated  August  26 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  under  article  23  of 
the  Brussels  agreement  relating  to  the  resolution 
of  conflicting  claims  to  German  enemy  assets  (the 
Brussels  Intercustodial  Agreement)  claims  of 
Americans  who  have  certain  interests  in  property 
in  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  and  Haiti  seized  or 
blocked  as  German  enemy  property  must  be  spon- 
sored by  the  State  Department  and  received  by  the 
country  in  which  the  property  is  located  within 
one  year  of  that  country's  adherence  to  the  agree- 
ment. The  various  deadlines  are  accordingly : 
Honduras,  October  8, 1952 ;  Nicaragua,  October  23, 
1952 ;  Cuba  and  Haiti,  October  24,  1952. 

The  type  of  claim  falling  under  article  23,  in 
general,  involves  property  of  any  kind  in  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  Cuba,  and  Haiti  owned  by  a  cor- 
poration or  other  enterprise  organized  under  the 
laws  of  Germany  in  which  corporation  or  enter- 
prise Americans  are  shareholders,  bondholders,  or 
have  any  other  form  of  participation. 

Americans  with  this  type  of  claim  are  requested 
to  submit  forthwith  information  thereon  to  the 
Department  of  State,  so  that  the  Department  may 
examine  the  claim  and,  if  appropriate,  transmit  it 
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within  the  time  limit  to  the  country  concerned  as 
a  sponsored  claim  under  the  Brussels  Intercus- 
todial  Agreement. 

Communications  to  the  Department  should  be 
addressed  to  Adrian  S.  Fisher,  Legal  Adviser,  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. ;  should 
refer  to  the  present  press  release ;  and  should  con- 
tain information  as  to  the  kind  of  property,  the 
country  in  which  it  is  located,  the  interest  of  the 
American  claimant  in  the  property,  the  estimated 
value  of  such  interest,  the  residence  and  nation- 
ality status  of  the  claimant,  and  any  facts  which 
would  be  helpful  in  tracing  the  American  interest 
into  the  property  in  question.  Communications 
should  also  refer  to  any  prior  correspondence  with 
the  Department  of  State. 

In  the  present  connection  reference  is  made  to 
related  press  releases  for  background  information  : 
no.  92  of  February  6,  1951 ;  no.  93  of  February  G, 
1951 ;  no.  1086  of  December  12,  1951 ;  no.  365  of 
May  8, 1952 ;  and  no.  658  of  August  22, 1952.1 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  press  release  no.  93, 
dealing  with  "American  Interests  in  Property  in 
Allied  or  Neutral  Countries  Seized  or  Blocked  as 
'Enemy'  Property,"  is  broader  than  the  present 
press  release,  and  requests  information  as  to  prop- 
erty in  all  Allied  or  neutral  countries  which  has 
been  seized  or  blocked  as  German,  Japanese,  Ital- 
ian, Bulgarian,  or  Hungarian  and  whether  the 
American  interest  is  direct  or  indirect. 


Survey  of  Point  Four  Program 
in  Latin  America 

Press  release  674  dated  August  28 

Stanley  Andrews,  Administrator  of  the  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Administration,  Department  of 
State,  left  on  August  28  with  two  of  his  staff  for 
Habana,  Cuba,  on  the  first  leg  of  a  tour  of  eight 
Latin  American  countries  to  survey  the  work  of 
the  Point  Four  Program. 

He  is  being  accompanied  by  Paul  Duncan,  Di- 
rector of  Tca's  Program  Information  and  Reports 
Staff,  and  Omar  B.  Pancoast,  Director  of  the  Pro- 
gram Planning  Staff. 

Besides  Cuba,  the  Administrator  and  his  party 
will  study  activities  of  technicians  and  manage- 
ment of  the  program  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 
Brazil,  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  and  Nicaragua.  They 
will  return  to  Washington  about  September  28. 

The  Point  Four  Program  is  operated  in  Latin 
America  through  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  an  integral  part  of  Tca,  which  pioneered 
in  technical  cooperation  with  underdeveloped 
areas. 


1  See  Bulletin  of  Feb.  19,  1951,  pp.  293  and  294;  ibid., 
Dec.  24,  1951,  p.  1018;  ibid.,  May  20,  1952,  p.  821;  post., 
p.  :;<;t. 


Joint  projects  are  carried  on  by  19  individual 
countries  with  technical  assistance  from  ihe 
United  States,  partly  through  the  mechanism  of 
"servicios,"  in  addition  to  other  projects  which  the 
Tca  assists  financially  through  the  United  Nations' 
and  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

At  the  end  of  July,  there  were  541  U.S.  techtj 
nicians  and  other  personnel  in  Latin  Americi 
working  with  a  much  larger  number  of  Latin* 
American  technicians  in  the  fields  of  health  and| 
sanitation,  education,  agriculture,  forestry  and 
fisheries,  natural  resources,  labor,  transportation 
and  communication,  industry,  public  administra- 
tion and  government  services,  social  services,  and 
housing.  Congressional  appropriation  for  the 
work  there  in  the  present  fiscal  year  is  in  the 
amount  of  $20,329,000. 


International  Monetary  Fund 
and  Bank  Activities 

Loan  to  Colombia 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  on  August  26  made  a  loan  of  25 
million  dollars  to  Colombia.  Twenty  million  dol- 
lars of  the  loan  will  be  used  to  help  build  a  rail- 
road in  the  Magdalena  River  Valley ;  the  rest  will 
help  build  and  equip  railroad  repair  shops  in' 
Bogota.  Both  projects  are  part  of  a  broad  pro- 
gram being  carried  out  by  the  Government  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Colombian  National 
Railroads. 

The  Magdalena  Valley  line  will  be  235  miles 
long  and  will  connect  the  country's  eastern  and 
western  rail  networks.  It  will  provide  all-rail 
transport  between  the  port  of  Buenaventura  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  the  areas  of  Bogota  and 
Medellin,  as  well  as  a  fast  and  reliable  river-rail 
route  between  central  Colombia  and  the  Caribbean 
ports.  At  present,  traffic  through  the  valley  is 
carried  on  the  Magdalena  River,  but  on  some  sec-* 
tions  of  the  river,  navigation  is  subject  to  frequent 
interruptions  in  dry  seasons.  The  railroad  will  ' 
supplement  river  transport  in  those  sections. 

The  new  repair  shops  will  provide  facilities  for 
proper  reconditioning  and  maintenance  of  rolling 
stock,  which  now  lies  idle  for  long  periods  await- 
ing repair.  With  this  rolling  stock  in  good  con- 
dition, the  efficiency  of  rail  service  will  be  im- 
proved and  the  need  for  additional  cars  and 
engines  for  the  Magdalena  Valley  railroad  and  all 
the  connecting  lines  will  be  reduced. 

The  Bank's  loan  will  be  used  to  pay  for  im- 
ported equipment  and  services  needed  to  build  the 
new  railroad  and  the  repair  shops.  The  imported 
goods  to  be  financed  are  mainly  structural  steel, 
rails,  work  trains,  and  construction  equipment  for 
the  new  railroad,  and  machinery  and  tools  for  the 
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new  Bogota  shops.  The  total  cost  of  the  projects 
is  estimated  at  49  million  dollars  (122  million 
lesos) — 25  million  dollars  in  foreign  exchange 
ami  24  million  dollars  in  Colombian  pesos.  The 
work  will  be  carried  out  by  experienced  engineer- 
ing and  construction  (inns  under  contract  with  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  is  scheduled  for 
completion  by  late  L956. 

Building  the  Magdalena  line  and  constructing 
the  repair  shops  are  integral  parts  of  a  compre- 
hensive railway  program  being  undertaken  by  the 
Government  to  eliminate  conditions  that  are  im- 
posing a  serious  burden  on  almost  every  sector  of 
the  economy.  xVt  present,  shipping  costs  are 
heavy,  deliveries  are  often  delayed,  there  is  exces- 
sive breakage  and  pilferage  of  shipments,  and 
insurance  rates  are  high. 

The  program  for  railway  improvement  includes 
physical  rehabilitation  of  existing  facilities  and  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  National  Rail- 
roads. Under  the  reorganization,  the  railways 
will  be  administered  by  an  autonomous  corporate 
body,  with  an  independent  manager  and  board  of 
directors.  Present  operating  procedures  will  be 
overhauled  to  get  more  intensive  use  of  rolling 
stock,  to  increase  the  serviceability  of  equipment, 
and  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  labor.  The 
reorganized  properties  will  be  administered  on  the 
public-utility  principle  of  providing  the  best  pos- 
sible service  at  the  lowest  possible  charges  con- 
sistent with  a  reasonable  return  on  investment. 
The  Government  will  assume  the  outstanding  debt 
of  the  railroads  and  provide  equity  capital  to  cover 
local  currency  costs  of  the  program.  The  rail- 
roads will  pay  to  the  Government  the  peso  equiva- 
lent of  the  amortization,  interest,  and  other 
charges  of  the  Bank's  loan. 

Today's  loan  is  the  sixth  made  by  the  Bank  to 
Colombia  and  brings  the  total  of  these  loans  to 
$65,030,000.  The  Bank  previously  loaned  a  total 
of  $8,530,000  for  hydroelectric  projects  in  the  areas 
of  Cali,  Manizales,  and  Bucaramanga;  $5,000,000 
for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  machinery ;  and 
S16,500,000  for  a  program  of  highway  construction 
and  rehabilitation. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  has  been  working 
closely  with  the  International  Bank  in  drawing 
up  and  carrying  out  plans  for  Colombia's  economic 
development.  A  general  survey  mission  jointly 
sponsored  by  Colombia  and  the  Bank  made  a  sur- 
vey of  the  country's  economic  resources  in  1949-50, 
and  the  Colombian  Government  subsequently 
established  an  Economic  Development  Commit- 
tee, a  nonpartisan  group  of  leading  private  cit- 
izens, to  outline  an  over-all  development  program 
based  on  the  mission's  report.  Both  the  mission 
and  the  Committee  gave  priority  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  Magdalena  Valley  railroad  as  a 
first  step  in  a  comprehensive  railroad  improve- 
ment program.  Construction  of  the  railroad  has 
been  approved  by  the  National  Planning  Board, 
which  the  Government  created  in  April  1952,  to 


coordinate  investment  in  Colombia's  development 
program. 

The  Bank's  railway  loan  of  25  million  dollars  is 
for  a  term  of  25  years  and  bears  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4%  pei'cent  per  annum  including  the 
1  percent  commission  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  Bank's  articles  of  agreement,  is  allocated  to 
a  special  reserve.  Amortization  payments  will 
begin  on  August  15,  1957. 

After  approval  by  the  Bank's  executive  direc- 
tors, the  loan  agreement  was  signed  by  Cipriano 
Restrepo-Jaramillo,  Colombian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  on  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia, and  by  Eugene  R.  Black,  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development. 

Loan  to  Iceland 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  on  August  26  made  a  loan  to  Ice- 
land to  help  finance  the  construction  of  a  nitrogen 
fertilizer  plant.  The  loan  was  made  in  various 
European  currencies  equivalent  to  $854,000.  The 
plant  wall  save  foreign  exchange  and  make  enough 
fertilizer  to  meet  the  country's  increasing  needs 
for  some  years.  Iceland  now  imports  all  its 
chemical  fertilizers. 

Conditions  of  soil  and  climate  in  Iceland  re- 
quire heavy  applications  of  nitrogen  fertilizer, 
and  an  increase  in  agricultural  production  de- 
pends upon  a  plentiful  supply.  More  intensive 
use  of  pasture  lands  will  result  principally  in 
the  increased  production  and  export  of  lamb, 
mutton,  and  wool,  thus  bringing  about  a  better 
balance  in  Iceland's  economy  by  lessening  her 
dependence  on  fishing. 

Operating  at  full  capacity,  the  new  fertilizer 
plant  will  produce  about  18,000  tons  of  ammonium 
nitrate  a  year.  This  is  substantially  above  the 
current  rate  of  consumption,  but  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  fertilizer  is  expected,  and 
eventually  the  whole  output  will  be  used  in  Ice- 
land. In  the  meantime,  the  surplus  will  be 
exported. 

The  loan  is  closely  related  to  two  previous  loans 
made  to  Iceland  by  the  International  Bank.  Like 
the  loan  of  £300,000  ($1,008,000)  made  in  No- 
vember 1951  to  finance  farm  improvements,  it 
should  help  to  raise  agricultural  productivity. 
It  is  also  related  to  the  loan  of  £875,000  ($2,450,- 
000)  made  in  June  1951  for  development  of  power 
on  the  Sog  and  Laxa  Rivers.  The  hydroelectric 
project  on  the  Sog  River  will  provide  the  power 
for  the  fertilizer  plant.  The  plant  will  be  op- 
erated so  as  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  electricity 
at  times  of  day  when  other  demands  for  power 
are  low. 

The  plant  will  be  operated  by  a  corporation 
which  will  obtain  most  of  its  funds  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  total  cost  of  the  plant  is  estimated 
at  the  equivalent  of  7  million  dollars,  of  which  the 
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foreign-exchange  cost  is  equivalent  to  4.3  million 
dollars.  Most  of  the  foreign  exchange  is  being 
provided  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  of  the 
United  States.  The  Bank's  loan,  equivalent  to 
$854,000,  will  provide  European  currencies  for  the 
purchase  of  rectifier  equipment,  cement,  reinforc- 
ing steel,  lumber,  building  materials,  and  window 
glass.  The  remaining  cost  of  the  project,  amount- 
ing to  the  equivalent  of  2.7  million  dollars  will 
cover  labor  and  materials  provided  locally. 

The  Bank's  loan  is  for  a  term  of  17  years  and 
carries  interest  at  the  rate  of  4%  percent  per  an- 
num, including  the  1  percent  commission  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  Bank's  articles  of  agree- 
ment is  allocated  to  its  special  reserve.  Amor- 
tization payments  will  begin  on  June  1,  1954. 

After  approval  by  the  Bank's  executive  direc- 
tors, the  loan  agreement  was  signed  by  Thor  Thors, 
Minister  of  Iceland  to  the  United  States,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  Iceland,  and  by  Eugene  R. 
Black,  President,  on  behalf  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

Jordan  Becomes  Member 

The  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  on  August 
29  became  a  member  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  when  the  articles 
of  agreement  of  these  institutions  were  signed  at 
Washington  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Jordan  by  Yusuf  Haikal,  Minister  to  the  United 
States. 

Jordan's  quota  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  is  3  million  dollars  and  its  subscription  to 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  is  30  shares  with  a 
total  par  value  of  3  million  dollars. 

Fifty-four  nations  are  now  members  of  the 
Fund  and  of  the  Bank.  Admission  of  Jordan 
brought  the  total  of  members'  quotas  in  the  Fund 
to  $8,736,500,000.  The  total  subscribed  capital  of 
the  Bank  is  now  $9,036,500,000. 

August  Transactions,  Monetary  Fund 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  on  Septem- 
ber 1  announced  that  during  the  month  of  August 
the  Fund  sold  $30,000,000  (U.S.)  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Australia,  and  received  a  repurchase  pay- 
ment amounting  to  $25,500,000  (U.S.)  from  the 


Government  of  Brazil  and  a  provisional  repur- 
chase payment  of  $27,121,500  (U.S.)  from  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  transaction  with  Australia  was  effected 
pursuant  to  an  arrangement  announced  last  ApriL 
At  that  time,  the  Fund  agreed  to  a  purchase  of 
$30,000,000  for  Australian  pounds  that  could  be 
completed  at  any  time  before  September  30. 

The  payment  by  Brazil,  which  reduces  the 
Fund's  holdings  of  cruzeiros  by  a  corresponding 
amount,  completes  a  series  of  three  repurchases  by 
the  member  in  June,  July,  and  August  amounting 
in  all  to  65.5  million  dollars. 

The  payment  by  the  Netherlands  was  accepted 
subject  to  the  receipt  of  further  data  on  the  mem- 
bers' monetary  reserves. 

The  Fund's  exchange  transactions  to  date  total 
$892,408,380.  Repurchases  in  gold  and  U.S.  dol- 
lars total  $184,693,538. 


Appointments 

TJ  .S  .-Brazil  Joint  Commission 
for  Economic  Development 

Press  release  660  dated  August  25 

President  Truman  has  appointed  Merwin  L. 
Bohan  as  U.S.  member  on  the  United  States- 
Brazil  Joint  Commission  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, the  Department  of  State  announced  on 
August  25.  Ambassador  Bohan  previously  served 
in  an  acting  capacity  in  this  position  following 
the  death  of  Francis  Adams  Truslow  in  1951. 
The  Ambassador,  who  is  now  in  Brazil,  is  on 
detail  from  his  assignment  as  U.S.  representative 
to  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Inter- American  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  OAS 

Press  release  659  dated  August  25 

Julian  C.  Greenup,  a  Foreign  Service  career 
officer  for  approximately  30  years,  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  U.S.  representative  to  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the  Department 
of  State  announced  on  August  25. 
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HUMAN  NEEDS  ARE  WORLD  NEEDS 


by  Frances  K.  Kernohan 


The  very  nature  of  civilization  in  the  world  to- 
day brings  us  closer  to  world-wide  human  need. 
In  the  words  of  Mark  Twain,  "Human  nature  is 
so  prevalent."  We  are  faced  with  the  urgency  of 
creating  an  environment  in  which  we  can  live  at 
peace.  The  rapid  advances  of  the  physical  sciences 
have  resulted  in  a  contraction  of  time  and  space. 
Communication  advances  make  possible  the 
knowledge  of  events  shortly  after  they  have  taken 
place.  In  the  span  of  a  few  years,  distant  areas 
of  the  world  have  become  a  matter  of  hours  rather 
than  of  months.  A  vast  amount  of  technical 
knowledge  is  now  available  to  mankind.  The 
countries  with  technical  know-how  are  making 
their  knowledge  available  to  meet  human  needs 
wherever  they  may  be  and  are  thereby  helping  cre- 
ate the  economic  and  social  stability  essential  to 
a  world  at  peace. 

What  Are  These  Needs? 

What  are  these  human  needs  that  are  world 
needs?  The  human  needs  to  which  I  refer  are 
the  changeless  basic  needs  that  man  has  had  since 
the  beginning  of  time — the  need  for  food;  the 
need  for  shelter;  the  need  for  security;  the  need 
for  independence.  You  will  recall  that  in  August 
1941  the  Atlantic  Charter  expressed  the  hope  that 
a  peace  would  be  established  which  would  afford 
to  all  nations  the  means  of  dwelling  in  safety 
within  their  boundaries  and  which  would  afford 
assurance  that  all  men  in  all  lands  might  through- 
out their  lives  live  in  freedom  from  fear  and  free- 
dom from  want. 


Who  Are  These  People? 

Let's  pretend  that  you  readers  are  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  2,400,000,000  persons  in  the  world. 
Let's  try  to  estimate  your  chances  of  living  a 
happy,  healthy,  decent,  and  useful  life.  If  you  are 
born  this  year,  then  on  the  same  day  more  than 
200,000  other  babies  will  be  born  all  over  the  world. 
You  will  have  less  than  one  chance  in  twenty  of 
being  born  in  the  United  States.  Your  chance  of 
being  born  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  not  much 
better. 

You  will  probably  be  colored.  You  and  the 
200,000  other  babies  are  going  to  be  born  all  over 
the  planet,  and  there  are  just  not  enough  openings 
in  the  places  where  the  white  race  lives.  You 
must  take  your  chances  with  the  other  babies,  and 
the  chances  are  you  will  be  colored — colored  black, 
or  colored  brown,  or  colored  yellow.  Your 
chances  of  being  born  white  this  year  are  not  more 
than  one  in  three.  Your  chances  of  being  Chinese 
are  one  in  four ;  of  being  born  in  India,  better  than 
one  in  nine.  You  have  only  about  one  chance  in 
four  of  being  born  a  Christian.  It  is  far  more 
likely  that  you  will  be  born  a  Confucian,  or  a 
Buddhist,  or  a  Mohammedan. 

Eight  out  of  ten  of  you  would  work  the  soil 
and  expend  your  energy  in  producing  enough  food 
to  survive.  At  least  six  out  of  ten  of  you  would 
not  be  able  to  read  or  to  write.  By  our  U.S. 
standards,  most  of  you  would  be  very  young,  for 
the  life  expectancy  for  two-thirds  of  mankind  is 
less  than  35  years.  Many  of  you  would  be  dis- 
eased.   There  are  more  than  300,000,000  cases  of 
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malaria  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
today.  Two-thirds  of  you  would  live  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  and  would  belong  to  that 
two-thirds  of  mankind  born  into  misery  and 
poverty. 

Can  one-third  of  mankind  carry  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  other  two-thirds?  Patently  not. 
There  are  not  funds  available.  The  best  the  one- 
third  can  do  is  to  help  the  two-thirds  obtain  a  start 
on  the  road  to  their  economic,  social,  and  political 
stability.  They  seek  help.  They  want  to  help 
themselves.  They  want  independence — not  de- 
pendence. Let  us  remember,  for  example,  that  the 
people  of  India,  Israel,  and  Pakistan  make  up  new 
nations.  They  are  proud  and  sensitive.  They 
carry  heavy  individual  tax  burdens.  They  accept 
strict  rationing  because  they  believe  in  themselves 
and  in  their  future.  Those  who  are  social  workers 
have  come  to  know  what  such  factors  mean  in  the 
lives  of  individuals.  The  prognosis  is  good  when 
the  individual  wants  to  help  himself — when  he 
seeks  to  help  himself. 

Is  the  World  Facing  These  Needs? 

Over  a  year  ago  in  Washington  such  phrases 
were  heard  as  "a  world  beset  with  too  rapid  social 
change."  Early  in  April  at  a  National  Confer- 
ence on  International  Economic  and  Social  Devel- 
opment, students,  representatives  of  industry,  and 
our  public  officials  faced  the  reality  of  the  times 
by  using  the  phrase  "social  revolution."  For  us, 
the  simple  political  reality  is  that  we  cannot  sur- 
vive as  a  free  people  if  the  two-thirds  of  mankind 
remains  depressed  and  are  sucked  into  the  Soviet 
orbit.  What  would  happen  if  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia  were  lost  to  the  world  ?  Perhaps  for 
a  while  we  could  maintain  America  as  a  fortress 
surrounded  by  a  seething  and  a  bitter  world.  The 
Soviets  as  well  as  we  know  in  what  conditions  the 
two-thirds  live.  They  know  that  the  depressed 
of  mankind  recognize  that  near  starvation,  disease, 
and  early  death  need  not  be  the  only  way  of  life. 

The  question  is,  is  the  world  facing  these  needs? 
I  read  not  long  ago  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  im- 
pact which  these  human  needs  are  making  on  the 
world.  Henri  Laugier,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary General  in  Charge  of  Social  Affairs  of  the 
United  Nations,  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Social 
and  Humanitarian  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. His  review  took  into  account  the  various 
subjects  discussed  in  that  Committee  since  its  in- 


ception. Mr.  Laugier  reported  the  fact  that  on 
such  subjects  as  the  colonial  clause  in  the  Human 
Rights  Covenant,  freedom  of  information,  the 
right  of  self-determination,  a  majority  of  some  -'50 
to  35  states  (made  up  of  most  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  Middle  Eastern  countries,  Asiatic, 
and  Soviet  states)  joined  together  against  a  mi- 
nority of  12  to  16  votes  of  the  highly  developed 
states  such  as  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Australia. 

Mr.  Laugier  asks,  "What  does  this  mean?"  He 
replies  to  his  own  question  by  saying  that  what  it 
means  is  that  in  the  Social  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations,  where  governmental  pressure  is  not  as 
great  as  in  the  political,  economic,  trusteeship,  or 
financial  committees,  the  highly  developed  coun- 
tries have  lost  the  control,  the  leadership  of  the 
international  community;  that  this  control  and 
this  leadership  have  gone  over  to  the  disinherited 
countries.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  means  and 
signifies  that  there  exist  today  in  the  world  sev- 
eral hundred  million  men,  women,  and  children 
who  are  leading  a  life  which  is  not  fit  for  a  human 
being,  in  slums  and  with  insufficient  food,  among 
sickness,  ignorance,  and  illiteracy;  and  who,  to- 
day, in  this  world  of  technical  progress,  are  not 
willing  to  resign  themselves  to  this  fate.  He  points 
out  that  the  same  problem  existed  50  or  100  years 
ago.  At  that  time  these  men  came  into  the  world, 
lived  and  died  on  their  own  land  like  plants  and 
animals.  Today,  in  this  scientific  world,  they 
know  that  within  reach  by  plane,  a  few  hours  from 
misery,  there  exist  countries  where  there  is  plenty 
of  everything. 

And  they  no  longer  resign  themselves  to  their 
sad  fate;  they  demand,  discreetly  today,  impera- 
tively tomorrow,  an  international  night  of  August 
4,  1789,  when  in  France  all  feudal  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  nobility  were  relinquished  to  the 
constituent  assembly.  The  disinherited  countries 
are  arising  to  ask  that  these  states  abandon  their 
privileges — states  which  history  and  geography 
have  made  into  privileged  countries. 

Meeting  the  Challenge 

What  is  the  free  world,  including  the  two-thirds, 
doing  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  need  for  food, 
for  health,  for  the  physical  strength  to  produce  a 
day's  work,  for  the  power  to  read,  write,  and 
govern?  Much  more  is  being  done  to  cope  with 
man's  economic  and  social  problems  than  can  bo 
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gleaned  from  a  revie'w  of  the  daily  news,  which  is 
laminated  by  urgent  political  issues.  The  disin- 
lioi  iii'il  are  helping  themselves  through  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  Nations  and  under  their 
own  plans.  You  will  find  in  the  composition  of 
the  General  Assembly,  various  other  U.N.  bodies, 
the  specialized  agencies,  and  the  U.N.  Interna- 
tional Children's  Emergency  Fund,  virile  repre- 
sentation by  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

Let  us  look  first  at  what  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies  are  doing  to  help  meet 
those  human  needs  which  are  world  needs.  The 
preamble  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
pledged  that  body  "to  employ  international  ma- 
chinery for  the  promotion  of  the  economic  and 
social  advancement  of  all  people."  Since  1945, 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies 
have  devoted  greater  international  effort  than  was 
ever  made  before  to  meet  these  human  needs.  A 
vast  network  of  machinery  has  been  created. 

The  day-to-day  operations  of  the  several  U.N. 
specialized  agencies  demonstrate  what  is  being 
done  at  the  "grass  roots."  Space  precludes  a  com- 
prehensive discussion  of  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
such  specialized  agencies  as  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  (Fao),  the  World  Health 
Organization  (Who),  and  of  the  U.N.  Interna- 
tional Children's  Emergency  Fund — popularly 
known  the  world  over  as  Unicef.  These  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations,  like  the  several  member 
agencies  of  our  Community  Chests,  exist  to  meet 
special  needs  and  there  is  continuing  interagency 
cooperation  and  coordination. 

Let  us  take  an  example  of  coordination,  the  pri- 
mary focus  of  which  is  the  meeting  of  human 
need.  This  example  involves  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation, and  the  U.N.  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund.  In  an  area  in  northern  India, 
an  area  a  little  smaller  than  Delaware,  with  a 
population  of  150,000,  a  Who  nurse  from  England 
with  a  team  of  Indian  nurses  went  into  the  villages 
to  gain  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the  peo- 
ple. By  way  of  getting  acquainted,  the  nurses 
treated  the  children  of  the  village  for  minor  ail- 
ments and  talked  with  and  gave  advice  to  the 
mothers.  When  the  confidence  of  the  people  was 
gained,  the  World  Health  Organization  suggested 
that  the  Children's  Fund  provide  financing  for  a 
few  very  simple  maternal  and  child  health  cen- 
ters. This  financing  was  provided  by  the  26-gov- 
ernment  board  of  Unicef.     The  maternal  and 


child  health  centers  were  opened  and  are  flourish- 
ing today. 

As  a  result  of  this  cooperative  endeavor  in 
which  the  Government  of  India  plays  a  leading 
role,  these  nurses  have  been  able  to  collect  "infant 
blood  slides"  essential  to  their  basic  purpose — 
malaria  control.  At  the  outset,  it  was  found 
that  50  to  75  percent  of  the  babies  contracted  ma- 
laria during  the  first  year  of  life.  After  the  coop- 
erative endeavor  got  under  way,  Ddt  was  provided 
by  Unicef  for  spraying  the  houses  in  these  vil- 
lages. One  year  of  spraying  with  Ddt  reduced 
the  malaria  rate  to  2y2  percent.  Two  years  of  Ddt 
spraying  practically  eliminated  the  disease. 

With  malaria  under  control,  agricultural  pro- 
duction increased,  land  values  almost  doubled,  the 
areas  under  cultivation  almost  tripled.  At  this 
stage  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  en- 
tered the  picture.  Nine  experts  were  brought  in 
to  assist  the  villagers  with  various  aspects  of  agri- 
cultural development.  Three  are  working  on  land 
reclamation  and  teaching  the  farmers  to  use  sim- 
ple, improvised  tools.  One  is  helping  in  the  eradi- 
cation of  cattle  diseases.  Two  are  dealing  with 
the  development  of  plants  and  grasses  in  the  vil- 
lages. One  is  working  with  the  people  in  the  tan- 
ning of  hides,  and  two  are  helping  with  food  pres- 
ervation, canning,  and  dehydration. 

The  Children's  Fund 

Another  example  of  how  the  two-thirds  of  man- 
kind are  helping  themselves  through  the  medium 
of  the  United  Nations  can  be  found  in  the  work  of 
the  Children's  Fund.  Created  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1946,  Unicef  has  become  the  catalytic 
agent  in  the  U.N.  system  which  focuses  on  the 
needs  of  the  world's  children — the  citizens  of  to- 
morrow. Since  its  inception  and  with  the  help  of 
Who,  Fao,  and  the  U.N.  Social  Affairs  Depart- 
ment, Unicef  has  brought  aid  to  over  42  million 
children  in  64  countries  and  territories.  In  many 
countries  it  has  come  to  mean  the  United  Nations. 

Unicef  and  Who  have  been  working  together 
on  health  programs  for  children  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Their  extensive  programs  to  com- 
bat malaria,  tuberculosis,  and  yaws  in  Asia  are  at 
last  yielding  impressive  results.  For  example,  at 
the  end  of  1951,  1,500,000  mothers  and  children 
benefited  from  these  cooperative  antimalaria 
campaigns.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  cooperative 
endeavor  will  reach  5  million  mothers  and  chil- 
dren  in    1952.     Over    12   million   children   and 
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mothers  were  tested  or  vaccinated  in  a  joint  anti- 
tuberculosis campaign  during  1951.  In  1952  the 
goal  is  26,750,000.  In  the  combating  of  yaws, 
2,375,000  were  examined  or  treated  in  1951,  and 
the  goal  for  1952  is  6,400,000. 

In  India,  for  example,  an  antituberculosis  cam- 
paign is  presently  under  way.  To  date,  3,723,000 
people  have  been  tested  and  1,250,000  have  been 
vaccinated.  It  is  expected  that  within  3  years  the 
total  population  of  children  and  young  adults  in 
that  country  will  have  been  tested  and  a  large 
number  vaccinated  against  tuberculosis.  The 
Government  of  India  is  carrying  out  this  cam- 
paign in  cooperation  with  Unicef  and  Who.  The 
latter  is  providing  personnel  to  train  local  teams; 
Unicef  is  making  available  the  necessary  supplies 
and  transport;  the  Government  of  India  is  pro- 
viding the  local  personnel. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Ecosoc)  is 
the  keystone  of  the  U.N.  structure  in  the  economic 
and  social  field.  It  provides  a  means  for  mobi- 
lizing and  coordinating  the  resources  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  in  dealing 
with  the  vast  complexity  of  economic  and  social 
problems.  Mention  of  a  few  items  on  the  agenda 
of  the  fourteenth  session  of  the  Council,  which  was 
held  from  May  20  to  August  1  at  the  U.N.  Head- 
quarters in  New  York,  gives  some  indication  of  its 
current  scope.  Agenda  items  included  "The 
World  Economic  Situation,"  "Economic  and  So- 
cial Development  in  Underdeveloped  Areas,"  and 
reports  of  the  various  commissions  such  as  Human 
Rights,  Status  of  Women,  and  the  Social  Com- 
mission. 

The  Social  Commission,  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives of  18  governments,  held  its  eighth  ses- 
sion at  New  York  from  May  12-30.  Many  of  the 
government  representatives  who  attended  are  ex- 
perts in  the  social  field.  They  included  Arthur  J. 
Altmeyer,  Commissioner  for  Social  Security  in 
the  United  States ;  F.  H.  Rowe,  Director  General 
of  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  of  Australia; 
and  G.  Vlahov,  Deputy  in  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Council  of  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  Social  Commission's  agenda  included  con- 
sideration of  the  "Training  of  Social  Welfare  Per- 
sonnel"; "Improvement  of  Housing  with  Particu- 
lar Emphasis  on  Underdeveloped  Areas";  and  "A 
Report  on  the  World's  Social  Situation."     This  is 


the  first  report  which  the  United  Nations  has  made 
in  the  broad  social  field.1 


Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services  Program 

Under  the  Social  Commission  comes  the  oper- 
ating arm  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  social  field. 
This  is  the  Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services  pro- 
gram. Under  this  program  expert  advisers,  fel- 
lowships, social  welfare  publications,  films,  anc 
social  welfare  seminars  are  made  available  to  gov- 
ernments upon  their  request. 

In  1951,  under  this  program  25  social  welfai 
experts  were  sent  to  countries  in  Europe,  Latii 
America,  and  the  other  continents.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-one  fellowships  were  provided  to  na- 
tionals of  countries  all  over  the  world.  Forty- 
nine  of  these  fellows  came  to  the  United  States. 

What  happened  in  northern  India  in  the  coop- 
erative endeavor  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  anc 
the  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund^ 
and  what  has  happened  as  the  result  of  the  Ad- 
visory Social  Welfare  Services  program  are  im- 
portant ways  through  which  the  United  Nations 
helps  governments  to  help  themselves.  It  is  the 
application  of  the  twentieth  century  know-how — j 
the  application  of  the  technical  assistance  concept 

The  two-thirds  of  mankind  are  also  helping 
themselves  under  plans  of  their  own  devising.  Ii 
is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  this  two-thirds  oil 
mankind  because  we  do  not  know  them  as  indi- 
viduals. I  believe  that  it  will  facilitate  our  un- 
derstanding if  we  look  at  the  way  one  of  these 
financially  underdeveloped  countries  is  helping  it- 
self. Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  word  picturt 
given  the  Department  of  State  by  Evelyn  Hersey. 
the  Department  of  State's  social  welfare  attach* 
stationed  at  New  Delhi,  India.  Miss  Hersey  has 
traveled  some  50,000  miles  in  India  and  visitec 
hundreds  of  villages  there. 

India,  which  is  slightly  more  than  one-third  as 
large  as  the  United  States,  has  two  and  one-hal: 
times  as  many  people  who  have  been  fighting 
losing  battle  with  starvation  for  generation 
India  became  an  independent  nation  less  thai 
5  years  ago.  That  independence  is  to  the  Indiai 
one   of   his   most   precious   possessions.     Socis 


1  For  a  summary  statement  on  this  report  by  Walter  M 
Kotschnig,  deputy  U.S.  representative  to  the  U.N.  Eco 
nomic  and  Social  Council,  see  Bulletin  of  July  28,  1952 
p.  142. 
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effort  in  India  by  individuals  and  groups  lias  had 
a  long  history  dating  back  thousands  of  years. 
Almsgiving  is  a  traditional  part  of  the  Indian 
way  of  life.  The  joint  family  system  has  been 
the  social  security  system  of  India  for  thousands 
of  years.  Like  other  countries  whose  social  phi- 
keophy  was  founded  on  the  joint  family  system, 
modem  India  is  evolving  new  patterns  to  meet 
her  human  needs.  The  joint  family  system  is 
breaking  up.  Industrialization  has  required  parts 
of  families  to  migrate  to  cities.  As  a  byproduct, 
poverty  in  rural  areas  is  coming  about.  The 
lack  of  facilities  outside  of  the  family  to  care  for 
dependent  children,  the  crippled,  and  the  aged, 
have  given  an  urgency  to  the  development  of  new 
patterns  to  meet  human  needs. 

India's  Faith  in  the  Future 

India  is  studying  the  social  pains  and  malad- 
justments of  other  countries  during  their  past 
periods  of  industrial  revolution,  and  is  seeking 
means  of  avoiding  some  of  these  difficulties  her- 
self. She  is  enacting  labor  laws;  establishing  a 
minimum  age  for  employment;  providing  for  the 
protection  of  women,  including  maternity  bene- 
!it-  and  industrial  safety  measures. 

A  brief  look  at  some  of  the  major  social  prob- 
lems reveals  overwhelming  need  and  a  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Indians  of  an  almost  un- 
fbelievable  enthusiasm  and  faith  in  the  future. 
iConsideration  is  currently  being  given  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare. 
In  the  field  of  health,  the  State  and  Central  gov- 
ernments have  over-all  plans  for  social  services. 
India  has  passed  a  health  insurance  law  but  is 
■meeting  difficulty  in  setting  up  pilot  projects. 
The  need  for  equipment  and  trained  personnel  is 
overwhelming.  However,  the  use  of  mobile  dis- 
pensaries and  hospitals  in  outlying  areas  has 
begun. 

The  road  to  the  liquidation  of  the  85  percent 
country- wide  illiteracy  is  long  and  blocked  by  lack 
of  finances  and  trained  personnel.  There  are  the 
problems  of  adult  literacy  training,  vocational  ed- 
ucation, vocational  guidance,  and  university  train- 
ing. In  villages  where  India's  mass  literacy 
training  program  is  under  way,  some  eager  adults 
have  learned  the  fundamentals  of  reading  and 
writing  in  30  days  at  a  cost  of  about  21  cents  per 
person. 

The  impact  of  the  twentieth  century  on  India  is 


bringing  about  great  changes  in  the  status  of 
women  and  children.  In  the  social  action  field, 
India  is  bringing  about  the  codification  of  the 
Hindu  personal  law  which  affects  the  status  of 
women  with  regard  to  marriage,  divorce,  inheri- 
tance, and  the  holding  of  property.  Several  cities 
have  juvenile  courts,  detention  homes,  and  board- 
ing schools.  The  need  for  establishing  recrea- 
tional facilities  is  understood  in  many  parts  of 
India.  One  recreational  organization  with  some 
40,000  members  recently  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary.  The  5-year-old  Central  Government 
is  now  discussing  a  National  Children's  Act  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  adopted  by  many  states. 

The  bulk  of  the  social  work  in  India  is  being 
done  by  volunteers.  However,  the  full-time  so- 
cial worker  is  beginning  to  appear.  Volunteers 
and  paid  workers  are  both  seeking  more  training. 
There  are  now  three  graduate  schools  of  social 
work  in  India. 

India  has  its  National  Red  Cross,  National 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Guides,  YWCA,  and  YMCA. 
In  the  last  2  years  a  penology  conference  has 
been  formed  and  an  association  for  adult  educa- 
tion. The  All-India  Women's  Conference  is  a 
national  organization  of  women  interested  in  so- 
cial reform.  Cities  like  Madras  have  formed 
organizations  comparable  to  our  Community 
Chests.  In  1947  the  Indian  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  was  organized  and  is  making  an 
increasing  contribution  in  the  social  field.  Mad- 
ras, Bombay,  and  New  Delhi  have  published 
directories  of  social  agencies.  There  is  a  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  Central  Government  of 
the  importance  of  the  social-work  field,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment Planning  Commission  has  established  a 
social-welfare  section.  A  National  Social  Wel- 
fare Advisory  Council  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment ministries  has  been  formed  and  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  to  schools  of  social  work  has 
been  formed  by  the  National  Government. 

India  is  in  truth  making  a  tremendous  effort  to 
meet  the  human  needs  of  her  people.  Other  coun- 
tries like  India  are  undertaking  similar  programs. 

Meeting  the  Needs  of  Underdeveloped  Countries 

What  are  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
of  the  free  world  doing  to  help  the  disadvantaged 
two-thirds  of  mankind?  The  record  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  an  honorable  one.     Specifically,  the 
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United  States  is  doing  much  to  help.  The  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  is  a  declared  touch- 
stone of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  We  are  members 
not  only  of  the  United  Nations  but  also  of  all  the 
specialized  agencies,  of  the  Children's  Fund,  and 
of  organized  international  effort  on  behalf  of  refu- 
gees and  the  victims  of  the  war  in  Korea.  We 
are  a  major  contributor  to  the  United  Nations 
and  the  specialized  agencies  and  these  other  or- 
ganizations. We  have  been  the  largest  contribu- 
tor to  the  U.N.  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites, 
although  members  of  the  United  Nations,  are  no 
longer  members  of  the  specialized  agencies.  The 
Soviet  Union,  although  still  a  member  of  the 
Children's  Fund,  has  not  contributed  one  red 
ruble.  The  Children's  Fund  in  the  early  days  gave 
some  35  million  dollars  out  of  its  total  resources 
of  165  million  dollars  for  the  aid  of  mothers  and 
children  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Any  discussion  of  U.S.  participation  in  the 
world  effort  to  find  better  ways  to  meet  human 
needs  is  not  complete  without  reference  to  Latin 
America  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  The  United  States,  recognizing  the  in- 
creased emphasis  on  social  welfare  throughout 
Latin  America,  has  recently  accepted  a  seat  on  the 
eight-nation  Social  Cooperation  Commission  of 
the  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

Our  Government  is  also  undertaking  a  vast  stu- 
dent exchange  program  which  in  this  past  year  has 
brought  approximately  2,685  foreign  students  to 
this  country. 


The  Point  Four  Program 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  is  the 
major  effort  on  the  part  of  our  Government  under 
the  Point  Four  Program.  In  1949  the  President 
of  the  United  States  announced  a  "bold  new  pro- 
gram for  making  the  benefits  of  our  scientific  ad- 
vances and  industrial  progress  available  for  the 
improvement  and  growth  of  underdeveloped 
areas."  In  commenting  on  this  move,  Arnold 
Toynbee,  the  great  English  historian,  stated, 
""Point  Four  is  one  of  our  best  hopes  for  the  sur- 
vival of  free  societies."  Point  Four  has  become  a 
reality.  By  late  1951,  projects  were  in  operation 
in  33  countries,  and  during  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1952,  the  number  of  persons  employed  on  Point 
Four  projects  overseas  is  expected  to  reach  almost 
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3,000.  As  Secretary  Acheson  stated  last  January, 
"Point  Four  has  become  a  settled  part  of  our  for- 
eign policy  .  .  .  it  is  a  long-term  proposition 
to  help  people  to  help  themselves  .  .  .  not  an 
overnight  miracle  drug,  not  a  philanthropy." 

The  technical  assistance  concept  is  not  new. 
The  Departments  of  Commerce,  Interior,  and 
Agriculture  for  more  than  15  years  have  sent  ex- 
perts out  to  help  improve  census  methods,  to  give 
expert  geological  advice,  and  introduce  new 
methods  of  soil  conservation.  The  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Children's  Bureau  have 
carried  on  technical  assistance  programs  in  Latin 
America  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Our  private  social  agencies  and  our  chief  church 
groups  working  overseas  have  often  been  the  van- 
guard of  governmental  effort.  For  example,  the 
National  YWCA  helped  establish  the  New  Delhi 
School  of  Social  Work.  The  private  foundations, 
Ford,  Carnegie,  Macy,  Rockefeller,  and  others, 
have  for  years  sought  and  found  better  ways  to 
meet  human  needs  and  are  now  cooperating  closely 
with  governmental  effort. 

In  American  industry,  the  Point  Four  concept 
is  not  new.  For  example,  the  meat-packing  in- 
dustry has  carried  on  an  international  exchange- 
of-persons  program  for  many  years.  During  a 
recent  informal  discussion,  a  representative  of 
Westinghouse,  stationed  in  Cuba,  stated  that  when 
young  engineers  from  this  country  reported  for 
duty  in  Habana  they  were  not  permitted  to  rush 
into  things  in  the  typical  American  manner. 
Their  first  assignment  was  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  officials  of  the  company  with  whom  they 
were  to  work.  Westinghouse  learned  several  years 
ago  that  the  approach  to  the  Cuban  businessman  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can businessman.  The  psychiatric  social  worker 
may  call  this  the  establishment  of  rapport.  Our 
Ambassador  to  India,  Chester  Bowles,  terms  it  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  the  right  psychologi- 
cal atmosphere.  It  is  that  ingredient — the  art  (or 
the  science)  of  human  relations — which  makes 
possible  the  application  and  acceptance  of 
technical  know-how. 

The  Point  Four  concept  and  Point  Four  tech- 
niques are  not  new  or  impractical.  However,  the 
thins:  that  is  new  is  the  boldness  and  the  dimen- 
sion.  Ambassador  Bowles  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of 
breadth,  scope,  and  mileage. 
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The  Colombo  Plan 

Other  developed  countries  in  the  free  world  are 
ilso  assisting  the  underdeveloped  countries.  The 
toncept  of  helping  others  to  help  themselves  has 
been  accepted  as  a  free-world  crusade.  In  May 
050  representatives  of  several  Commonwealth 
Governments  met  in  Australia  and  drew  up  a  tech- 
nical assistance  program,  the  Colombo  Plan,  to 
help  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  One-sixth  of  all 
expenditures  for  development  under  the  Colombo 
Plan  is  to  be  used  for  social-service  programs. 
High  priority  is  given  to  schools  and  to  the  reset- 
tlement and  rehabilitation  of  displaced  persons. 
Smaller  sums  have  been  allocated  to  build  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries,  new  housing,  and  to  effect 
slum  clearance.  A  review  of  the  Colombo  Plan 
now  in  operation  shows  that  there  have  been  re- 
quests for  maternal  and  child  welfare  specialists. 
There  is  an  expressed  interest  in  psychiatric  social 
work  training. 

Experience  shows  that  these  so-called  bilateral 
technical  assistance  programs  are  effective. 
Point  Four  in  India  came  into  being  when  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  and  Ambassador  Bowles  signed 
last  January,  on  behalf  of  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments, an  agreement  establishing  a  joint  fund 
under  which  the  United  States  will  make  avail- 
able 50  million  dollars  to  India  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1952.  The  Indians  will  con- 
tribute for  the  same  period  at  least  an  equivalent 
amount  in  rupees.  Of  major  importance  is  the 
community  development  program,  which  con- 
templates the  setting  up  of  about  50  development 
areas  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  each  of 
which  will  reach  upwards  of  200,000  people  in 
300  villages. 


The  Indian  Cooperative  Union 

A  recent  communication  from  our  social  wel- 
fare attache  in  India  illustrates  the  type  of  activity 
taking  place  throughout  that  great  country  with 
the  assistance  of  Point  Four  funds.  Faridabad 
was  a  community  of  refugees  who  4  years 
ago  were  hopeless,  apathetic,  and  resentful.  A 
little  over  2  years  ago  a  young  Indian  was  sent 
by  the  Indian  Cooperative  Union  to  that  com- 
munity. He  lived  and  worked  with  the  refugees 
and  encouraged  them  to  help  themselves  through 
the  organization  of  cooperatives.  The  Govern- 
ment sent  in  contractors  to  construct  houses  for 
20,000  refugees  who  were  living  in  tents  under 


miserable  conditions.  The  natives  of  the  com- 
munity were  mostly  small  shopkeepers  and  had 
never  done  manual  labor.  They  refused  to  co- 
operate with  the  contractors.  With  the  help  of 
the  Indian  Cooperative  Union,  a  plan  was  set  up 
by  which  the  natives  could  build  their  own  houses. 
Thus,  these  men  who  had  never  made  bricks  or 
constructed  houses  went  to  work.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings  was  completed  ahead  of 
schedule.  The  refugees  themselves  built  their 
town.  They  not  only  built  their  own  houses  but 
they  constructed  a  hospital  and  set  up  clinics. 
Health  work  is  going  forward.  Schools  are  es- 
tablished. Private  industry  from  other  places  in 
India  has  been  attracted  to  this  new  town.  There 
are  a  myriad  of  examples  like  the  achievements 
at  Faridabad. 

If  the  United  States  succeeds  in  helping  India 
to  carry  out  her  own  plans  so  that  she  sees  that  the 
future  under  a  democratic  system  is  not  hopeless, 
then  we  will  have  contributed.  Hope  and  faith 
were  expressed  by  Ambassador  Bowles  in  a  recent 
speech  delivered  at  Bombay : 

Can  Indian  democracy,  can  democratic  techniques,  pro- 
vide a  better  life  for  India's  millions?  We  know  that 
Indian  democracy  can  provide  fair  elections.  We  know 
it  can  provide  a  secular  state.  It  can  give  freedom  of 
speech,  of  worship,  and  other  freedoms.  But  can  it  free 
the  Indian  people  from  the  shackles  of  poverty,  and  sick- 
ness, and  ignorance?  That  is  the  question.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  believes  that  it  can.  We  believe  that  it  can. 
India  is  now  intent  on  proving  that  it  can  through  its  great 
Five  Year  Plan.  We  are  intent  on  helping  India — how- 
ever, we  may  be  able  to  make  India's  program  of  economic 
and  agricultural  development  more  successful. 

India  is  faced  with  the  problems  of  human  need 
which  have  accumulated  over  the  centuries.  She 
seeks  help  as  do  the  other  countries  who  are  com- 
ing to  know  that  hunger,  illiteracy,  and  early  death 
need  not  be  the  only  way  of  life.  The  manner  in 
which  the  help  is  given  will  determine  the  degree 
of  success  or  failure.  Our  social  work  know- 
how — accepting  the  client  where  he  is;  the  con- 
cept of  individual  differences ;  that  precious  feel- 
ing of  independence;  the  hope  and  courage  that 
go  into  healthy  growth;  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  lead  a  personally  satisfying  life — all  are 
integral  parts  of  action  to  meet  human  needs  and 
to  insure  world  peace. 

If  we  who  live  in  the  last  half  of  this  century 
have  enough  courage  and  enough  humility,  and  if 
our  civilization  can  produce  enough  men  and 
women  who  combine  within  themselves  technical 
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knowledge  and  an  understanding  of  human  rela- 
tions— then  there  is  hope.  We  of  the  so-called  de- 
veloped one-third  of  the  world  do  not  have  a  cor- 
ner on  the  market  of  this  know-how.  We  must 
approach  our  task  with  humility.  I  will  illustrate 
this  point  by  a  simple  story  that  I  heard  not  long 
ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Children's  Fund: 

Some  seven  centuries  ago  an  Italian  social-serv- 
ice worker  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  Far  East. 
After  his  return,  he  wrote  a  report  which  succeed- 
ing generations  have  continued  to  read  eagerly 
from  cover  to  cover.  With  exemplary  modesty,  he 
stated  that  he  went  to  teach  but  remained  to  learn. 
The  social-service  worker's  name,  of  course,  was 
Marco  Polo.  His  growing  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  people  whom  he  felt  called  upon  to  teach, 
but  among  whom  he  remained  to  learn,  may  teach 
us  also  a  lesson. 

Many  of  us  who  have  worked  closely  with  people 
whom  we  want  to  help  have  been  impressed  by 
their  intelligence,  their  adaptability,  their 
straight- forward  reasoning,  and  their  capacity  for 
helping  themselves.  Experience  shows  that  pro- 
grams developed  by  and  with  the  people  they  in- 
tend to  reach  have  been  the  most  successful. 

The  Conduct  of  Life  by  Louis  Mumford  con- 
tains this  passage: 

Today  for  the  first  time  the  human  race  as  a  whole 
commands  resources  that  have  hitherto  been  perverted 
or  restricted  for  the  benefit  of  a  fortunate  minority.  In 
a  fashion  never  so  true  before,  we  live  by  helping  one 
another,  and  we  shall  live  better  by  helping  each  other 
to  the  utmost.  Now,  at  least  potentially,  every  person 
has  a  claim  to  the  highest  goods  of  life :  sensibility,  in- 
telligence, feeling,  insight.  All  that  goes  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  the  person  are  no  longer  the  property  of  a 
single  ruling  group  or  a  chosen  nation.  This  equalized 
potentiality  for  life  and  for  development  is  the  true  prom- 
ise of  democracy. 


•  Miss  Kernohan,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
Assistant  Officer  in  Charge,  United  Nations  Social 
Affairs,  and  alternate  U.S.  representative  on  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  United  Nations  Interna- 
tional Children's  Emergency  Fund. 


The  U.S.  in  the  U.N. 

A  weekly  feature,  does  not  appear  in  this  issue. 


A  Commentary  on  the  U.N. 
Children's  Emergency  Fund 

Statement  by  Walter  M.  Kotschr,  ig 

Deputy  U.S.  Representative  in  tfce  U.N.  Economioi 

and  Social  Council 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  July  24 

This  is  the  story  of  Som  Chit  Sae  Ma,  a  7-year- 
old  Thai  girl,  one  of  the  many  children  in  thet 
world  for  whom  a  new  life  has  opened  up  through 
the  help  given  by  the  United  Nations.  Two  years 
ago  Som  Chit's  sarong  caught  on  fire  and  her  legs* 
were  badly  burned.  Since  that  time  her  right  leg' 
had  been  shriveling  so  that  it  was  possible  for  her 
to  get  about  only  by  hopping  on  her  left  leg.  She' 
might  have  gone  on  that  way  except  for  the  for- 
tunate chance  of  having  been  seen  by  a  social  wel- 
fare expert  assigned  by  the  United  Nations  to  a 
newly  established  maternal  and  child  welfare  cen- 
ter that  had  been  equipped  by  Unicef  (Unitedl 
Nations  International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund).  The  child  was  taken  to  the  center  anal 
given  the  necessary  care  so  that  she  will  be  able  to 
walk  again. 

More  than  one  thousand  maternal  and  child 
welfare  centers  have  been  equipped  by  Unicef  in 
16  Asian  countries  and  900  more  are  to  be  equipped. 
They  will  serve  the  community  directly  and  be- 
cause they  are  there  little  girls  like  Som  Chit  can1 
get  the  care  they  need. 

This  story  can  be  duplicated  among  the  more 
than  42  million  children  in  the  64  countries  andi 
territories  who  have  received  help  from  Unicef. 
The  Fund  celebrates  its  fifth  birthday  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1951.  Since  its  inception  in  1946,  the 
Children's  Fund  has  brought  concrete  awareness 
of  the  United  Nations  to  a  larger  segment  of  the 
world's  population — the  underfed  and  underpriv- 
ileged who  are  the  first  targets  of  social  unrest — 
than  any  other  U.N.  program.  It  is  contributing 
to  the  social  stability  of  countries  by  assisting! 
children,  the  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States  supported  J 
the  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Social  j 
Commission  on  the  report  of  the  Executive  Board! 
of  Unicef.     It  will  do  so  in  this  Council.     As  the  | 
years  have  gone  forward,  we  have  noted  with  ap- 
preciation the  prevailing  spirit  of  harmony  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Executive  Board.    The  26- 
government  Board  recognizes  the  importance  of 
its  assignment — which  is  to  help  make  the  work" 
a  better  place  in  which  our  children  may  develoj 
into  useful  citizens. 

With  the  steady  growth  of  child  welfare  anc 
health  programs,  the  relationship  of  Unicef  and] 
the  specialized  agencies  and  the  United  Nations 
itself  has  become  increasingly  close.    As  with  anyi 
group  of  organizations  which  have  general  objec- 
tives in  common,  although  widely  varying  indi- 
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vidua]  assignments,  there  is  an  ever-present  ques- 
tion of  interrelationship  and  teamwork.  The  dif- 
ficult ies  can  and  are  being  overcome  by  constant 
attention  to  the  need  of  maximizing  the  limited 
lesources  o(  each  agency  and  by  insisting  that  the 
people  at  the  headquarters  of  each  agency  and  the 
people  in  the  field  work  together  on  a  day-to-day 
basi<. 


Extension  of  UNICEF  Programs 

My  delegation  has  worked  for  and  welcomes  the 
extension  of  Unicef  programs  in  economically 
kss  developed  areas.  Of  the  funds  allocated  at 
the  recent  Board  meeting,  exclusive  of  emergency 
programs,  over  three-fourths  were  apportioned  to 
A<ia.  Africa.  Latin  America,  and  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  countries.  This  was  the  first  time 
programs  for  Africa  were  considered.  We 
strongly  support  this  development. 

In  general,  the  intentions  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Fund  in  its  long-range  work  are  to 
he  commended.  The  U.S.  delegation  to  Unicef 
will  continue  to  urge  that  the  greatest  imagina- 
tion and  skill  be  used  by  the  Administration  of 
the  Fund  in  planning  with  and  assisting  govern- 
ments in  the  development  of  their  permanent  child- 
welfare  and  health  services.  We  believe  further 
improvements  can  be  made — a  better  balance 
■nong  the  various  aspects  of  child  care  achieved. 
We  will  continue  to  urge  that  more  attention  be 
given  to  child  nutrition  and  welfare  programs  in 
contrast  to  the  present  heavy  weighting  on  child 
health  programs.  We  anticipate  that  the  work 
on  an  integrated  program  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  children,  which  is  at  present  being  undertaken 
by  the  working  group  of  the  Administrative 
Committee  on  Coordination  (Ace)  will  be  of 
practicable  assistance  in  further  developing  the 
emphasis  of  the  Unicef  program. 

We  believe  in  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  Fund — the  spending  of  its  resources  pri- 
marily for  supplies.  These  supplies  are  concrete 
aids  to  governments  in  the  development  of  their 
child-care  services.  However,  we  will  continue  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  Fund's  spending  even 
a  portion  of  its  limited  resources  for  the  establish- 
ment of  plants  for  the  production  of  antibiotics 
and  insecticides.  It  is  our  opinion  that  such  capi- 
tal expenditures — worthy  as  they  may  be — are 
not  directed  primarily  to  mothers  and  children, 
and  so  are  not  appropriate  charges  upon  the 
Fund's  resources. 

We  continue  to  concur  in  the  wisdom  of  reso- 
lution 417  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly which  provides  flexibility  in  meeting 
emergency  situations.  Unicef  is  a  tangible  re- 
source for  countries  faced  with  emergencies. 
Within  a  matter  of  days  after  the  outbreak  of 
floods  in  Italy,  Unicef  took  emergency  action  to 


speed  relief  to  70,000  children  in  the  flood-stricken 
Po  River  Valley.  Some  16,000  mothers  and  chil- 
dren in  the  Philippines,  who  were  victims  of  vol- 
canic eruptions  and  typhoons,  received  emergency 
assistance  in  December  of  last  year.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  report  before  us,  let  me  say  that  my 
delegation  joined  with  others  at  the  Board  meet- 
ing in  expressing  the  understanding  that  the  Di- 
rector of  I  Inited  Nat  ions  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 
(Unewaprne)  would  recommend  to  the  next  regu- 
lar session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  assump- 
tion by  that  organization  of  the  total  feeding 
budget  for  Palestine  refugee  mothers  and  chil- 
dren beginning  December  1,  1952. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  resolution 
before  us  recommends  that  there  be  increased  ef- 
fort to  make  known  the  achievements  of  Unicef 
in  its  world-wide  collaboration  with  the  technical 
services  of  the  U.N.  and  the  specialized  agencies. 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  working  group  of  the  Ace 
will  make  concrete  proposals  to  the  Social  Com- 
mission on  the  further  development  of  an  inte- 
grated program  for  meeting  the  needs  of  children 
so  that  these  proposals  can  be  considered  when  the 
future  of  Unicef  is  examined  in  1953  in  accord- 
ance with  resolution  417  (V). 

U.S.  Contributions  to  UNICEF 

Finally,  we  note  that  this  resolution  calls  the 
attention  of  government  and  private  individuals 
to  the  urgent  need  for  additional  funds.  In  this 
connection  the  U.S.  Congress  passed,  and  the 
President  has  approved,  legislation  permitting 
further  contributions  to  Unicef  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1953,  of  not  to  exceed  $16,481,000  to  the 
extent  that  funds  are  appropriated.  This  legis- 
lation is  permissive  only.  An  appropriation  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  the  final  days  of  the  last 
session,  and  approved  by  the  President,  in  the 
amount  of  $6,666,067  under  this  authorization. 
The  balance  of  $9,814,333  authorized  but  not  ap- 
propriated may  be  available  for  contribution  if 
the  Congress  enacts,  and  the  President  approves, 
additional  appropriations.  This  contribution  of 
$6,666,667,  when  made,  will  represent  one-third  or 
less  of  contributions  from  governments  including 
local  contributions  of  governments  for  the  benefit 
of  children  within  their  territories.  The  cumula- 
tive U.S.  contribution  of  $87,416,667  which  has 
thus  far  been  made  available  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
will  represent  over  70  percent  of  total  contribu- 
tions of  governments  to  the  central  account  of  the 
Fund. 

It  is  our  hope  that  other  governments,  within 
the  limits  of  their  resources  and  commitments, 
will  be  able  to  continue  their  support  of  Unicef 
so  that  this  worthwhile  humanitarian  work  can 
go  forward  in  1953  without  interruption. 
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Famine  Expert  Appointed  to  FAO 

Press  release  680  dated  August  29 

The  Director  General  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  of  the  United  Nations  (Fao) 
recently  requested  the  United  States  to  nominate 
an  expert  experienced  in  the  international  han- 
dling of  foodstuffs  for  appointment  to  a  Working 
Party,  which  the  Fao  Council  has  established  to 
study  proposals  for  dealing  with  emergency 
famine  conditions.  The  U.S.  Government  has 
nominated  Carl  C.  Farrington  to  serve  on  this 
Working  Party.  The  group  will  meet  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Fao  at  Rome,  Italy,  September 
1-15,  1952. 

The  possibility  of  increasing  international  co- 
operation in  dealing  with  famine  conditions  has 
been  under  discussion  within  the  U.N.  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  the  Fao  for  some  time. 
In  June  1952,  in  response  to  a  recommendation  of 
the  sixth  Fao  Conference  held  at  Rome  in  No- 
vember and  December  1951,  the  Fao  Council  con- 
sidered the  problem.  It  was  decided  to  appoint  a 
Working  Party  consisting  of  five  independent  ex- 
perts to  study  the  problem  further,  in  line  with 
the  discussions  that  had  taken  place.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Director  General  of  the  Fao  has  re- 
quested two  exporting  countries,  two  importing 
countries,  and  one  country  interested  in  both  ex- 
porting and  importing  to  nominate  experts  to 
serve  on  the  Working  Party.  Governments  other 
than  the  United  States  which  have  been  ap- 
proached by  the  Director  General  are  Australia, 
for  an  expert  experienced  in  the  acquisition,  stor- 
ing, transport,  and  disposal  of  cereals  and  other 
goods;  France,  for  an  economist  experienced  in 
the  problem  of  international  markets  and  market- 
ing; India,  for  an  expert  experienced  in  the  han- 
dling and  provision  of  food  supplies  to  meet  acute 
food  shortage  or  actual  famine  conditions;  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  an  expert  experienced  in 
the  problems  of  finance,  of  balance  of  payments, 
and  other  exchange  questions  arising  from  inter- 
national trade  in  commodities. 


Congress  of  Onomastic  Sciences 

Press  release  675  dated  August  28 

More  than  150  delegates  from  22  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  attended  the  Fourth 
International  Congress  of  Onomastic  Sciences 
held  at  Uppsala,  Sweden  from  August  18  to  21, 
1952.  Sweden,  which  is  recognized  as  a  leader  in 
the  advancement  of  scientific  methods  in  the  field 
of  toponymies  (place  names),  has  over  a  period  of 
50  years  developed  standard  practices  for  field 
work  and  a  very  thorough  and  detailed  system  of 
recording  place-name  information  which  were  of 
great  interest  to  the  Congress. 

Under    the    auspices    of    the    Government    of 


Sweden,  delegates  participated  in  a  100-mile  field 
trip  through  the  Province  of  Uppland,  one  of  the 
areas  in  which  Swedish  experts  have  done  field 
work  in  place  names,  and  in  a  tour  of  the  Royal 
Swedish  Toponymic  Commission,  which  has  its. 
archives  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of! 
Uppsala. 

The  U.S.  Government  was  represented  at  the' 
Congress  by  Allen  Belden,  Chief  of  the  Research 
Branch,  Division  of  Geography,  Department  ofi 
the  Interior,  and  John  G.  Mutziger,  Chief  of  the 
Linguistics  and  History  Section,  Division  of 
Geography,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States  introduced 
a  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  to 
the  effect  that  the  proceedings  of  this  Congress  and 
the  papers  and  proceedings  of  future  Congresses 
will  use  the  place  names  which  are  recognized  ae 
the  locally-preferred  and  official  names.  This  res- 
olution, which  is  an  important  step  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  consistent  international  practice  by 
experts  in  the  field,  embodies  a  principle  funda- 
mental to  the  work  of  this  and  other  governments 
in  the  standardization  of  geographic  names  for  us 
in  map  making. 

The  purpose  of  this  series  of  Congresses  is  to 
provide  experts  on  the  scientific  study  of  nomen- 
clature with  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  lates 
developments  in  the  fields  of  toponymy  (plac 
names)  and  anthroponomy  (family  names),  anc 
to  make  cooperative  agreements  for  stimulatin£ 
consistent  work  in  these  fields.  During  the  3  days 
of  the  session  which  were  devoted  to  scientific 
papers,  delegates  to  the  Fourth  Congress  considJ 
ered  tasks  and  methods  of  onomastics,  culturaj 
currents,  and  questions  of  settlement,  Europear 
place  names  and  their  Greek  and  Latin  forms,  pre-  < 
Indo-European  place  names  in  Europe,  carto- 
graphic representation  of  types  of  European  plac*: 
names,  substitution  of  Christian  personal  names 
for  pre-Christian  names,  and  surnames  and  nick 
names  relating  to  trades. 

The  Congress  of  Onomastic  Sciences  was  for 
merly  known  as  the  Congress  of  Toponymy  anc 
Anthroponomy.  Its  first  two  sessions  were  hek 
at  Paris  in  1936  and  1947.  The  United  States  wa 
officially  represented  at  the  Third  Congress,  hek 
at  Brussels  in  1949.  The  Fifth  Congress  will  b> 
held  in  1955  on  the  campus  of  the  University  o 
Salamanca,  Spain,  at  the  invitation  of  the  recto 
of  the  University  of  Salamanca. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Stanley  D.  Metzger  as  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Be 
nomic  Affairs,  effective  August  3. 
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Legations  Raised  to  Embassy  Rank 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  on  August  27 
announced  the  elevation  of  its  Legations  at  Lebanon, 
Syria,  and  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  to  the  sta- 
tus of  Embassies. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

The  White  House  on  August  25  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia  Ellis  O. 
Briggs  as  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

tie  b;/  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
minting  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  requests 
din  rt  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
\case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
th>   D<  partment  of  State. 

Health  and  Sanitation,  Cooperative  Program  in  Haiti, 
Additional  Financial  Contributions.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  2376.     Pub.  4503.     4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Haiti — 
Signed  at  Port-au-Prince  Aug.  23  and  Sept.  28,  1951 ; 
entered  into  force  Sept.  28,  1951. 

Health  and  Sanitation,  Cooperative  Program  in  Bolivia. 

Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2377.  Pub. 
4504.    5  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Bolivia 
supplementing  agreement  of  Sept.  18  and  Oct.  7, 
1950— Signed  at  La  Paz  July  24  and  Sept.  17,  1951; 
entered  into  force  Oct.  16,  1951. 

Education,  Cooperative  Program  in  Nicaragua,  Additional 
Financial  Contributions.  Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Acts  Series  2381.     Pub.  4508.     4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Nica- 
ragua— Signed  at  Managua  Oct.  23  and  Nov.  5,  1951 ; 
entered  into  force  Nov.  5,  1951. 

Economic  Cooperation  With  Yugoslavia  Under  Public 
Law  472,  80th  Congress,  as  Amended.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  2384.     Pub.  4512.     21  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Yugo- 
slavia— Signed  at  Belgrade  Jan.  8,  1952;  entered  into 
force  Jan.  8,  1952. 

Health  and  Sanitation,  Cooperative  Program  in  Paraguay, 
rreaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2386.  Pub. 
i'hi~>.     3  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Paraguay — 
.<-<l  at  Asunci6n  June  30,  1948;  entered  into  force 
July  30,  1948. 


Health  and  Sanitation,  Cooperative  Program  in  Paraguay. 

Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2387.  Pub. 
4536.     4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Para- 
guay—  Signed  at  Asunci6n  July  29  and  Aug.  5,  1949; 
entered  into  force  Aug.  19,  1949. 

Health  and  Sanitation,  Cooperative  Program  in  Paraguay, 
Additional  Financial  Contributions.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  2389.    Pub.  4537.    5  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Para- 
guay— Signed  at  Asunciftn  Sept.  10  and  Oct.  29,  1951; 
entered  into  force  Oct.  29,  1951. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty,  Accession  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2390.  Pub. 
4541.    10  pp.    5<*. 

Protocol  between  the  United  States  and  Other  Gov- 
ernments—Opened for  signature  at  London  Oct.  17, 
1951 ;  entered  into  force  Feb.  15,  1952. 

Supplement  to  1951  Biographic  Register  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  April  1,  1952.  Department  and  Foreign 
Service  Series  26.    Pub.  4545.    xii,  139  pp.     55tf. 

This  issue  is  a  supplement  to  the  complete  Register 
dated  April  1,  1951.  It  includes  full  biographies  of 
new  appointees  and  any  changes  that  have  occurred 
during  the  year. 

Security  Treaty  Between  the  United  States,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  2493.     Pub.  4608.     8  pp.     5<*. 

Signed  at  San  Francisco  September  1,  1951 ;  entered 
into  force  April  29,  1952. 
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eation  of  Economic  Strength  in  the  Free  World 


Remarks  by  Harold  F.  hinder 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic   Affairs x 


Commentator:  Statements  are  constantly  be- 

inade  that  any  increase  in  U.S.  tariffs  would 
t  our  allies  in  their  fight  against  communism. 
ce  the  recent  refusal  of  the  President  to  accept 

recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
[•ease  the  duty  on  Swiss  watches.2  Shouldn't 
•  action  on  tariffs  be  based  on  U.S.  self-interest 
ler  than  on  what  effect  it  would  have  on  some 
?ign  country? 

[r.  Lixdf.r  :  I  believe  that  the  American  people 
pretty  much  agreed  that  isolationism,  whether 
i  military  sense  or  in  an  economic  one,  is  not 
olicy  that  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
ited  States.  Both  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
n  Parties  are  pretty  much  in  agreement  that 
iting  strength  in  the  free  world  is  in  the  self- 
irest  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
i  been  the  leader  in  efforts  to  develop  the  eco- 
ihic  strength  of  the  free  world.  We  helped, 
^)ugh  the  Marshall  Plan,  to  rebuild  the  war- 
laged  economies  of  Western  Europe.    We  are 

lying  arms  under  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
Through  Point  Four  we  are  seeking  to 

re  the  basic  economic  stability  of  underde- 
»ped  countries.  We  are  also  helping  the  free 
<ld  to  expand  its  production  of  strategic  ma- 
mis,  and  we  are  attempting  to  eliminate  bar- 
is  to  trade,  which  is  an  important  element  in 
1  effort  to  create  economic  strength  in  the  free 
(Id.  S 

he  Communists  are  well  aware  that  actions 
In  which  affect  trade  also  affect  our  general 
Jtign  relations.  You  have  a  good  example  of 
W  in  Switzerland,  where  for  weeks  prior  to  the 
wident's  action  on  watches  the  Communists 
>:ht  to  make  political  capital  by  warning  that 
h  United  States  would  undoubtedly  raise  the 
iff  on  watches  and  thus  smash  the  Swiss  econ- 
tt  and  force  it  to  its  knees.  When  the  Pres- 
et acted,  a  small,  frustrated,  and  rather  plain- 
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tive  Communist  Party  was  the  only  segment  of 
the  Swiss  populace  that  was  unhappy.  They  were 
left  way  out  on  a  limb,  and  American  relations 
with  Switzerland  improved  tremendously. 

Commentator:  I,  of  course,  realize  that  the 
common  defense  of  the  free  world  is  important  to 
us,  but  does  that  mean  we  have  to  sacrifice  our 
economic  interests? 

Mr.  Linder:  Decidedly  not.  We  must  realize 
that  trade  is  a  two-way  street,  that  we  stand  to 
gain  from  imports  as  well  as  from  exports.  Back 
before  the  turn  of  the  century,  President  McKinley 
repeatedly  stated  that  the  United  States  cannot 
continue  to  sell  its  products  abroad  unless  it  is 
willing  to  buy  from  abroad.  Too  few  Americans 
believed  this  economic  fact  of  life  then,  and  too  few 
understand  it  today.  This  has  been  partially 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  every  year  since  1919 
the  United  States  has  been  giving  away  a  good 
part  of  its  national  wealth  and  refusing  to  accept 
payment  in  foreign  goods  in  return.  The  excess 
of  United  States  exports  over  imports  during  the 
period  since  1919  has  reached  the  staggering  total 
of  80  billion  dollars.  Take  Switzerland,  for  an  ex- 
ample. An  increase  in  tariff  on  watches  would 
have  struck  at  Switzerland's  most  important  ex- 
port to  us.  It  would  have  meant  that  Switzerland 
would  earn  less  dollars  with  which  to  buy  goods 
from  the  United  States.  As  it  is,  during  1951  the 
Swiss  bought  from  the  United  States  more  than 
216  million  dollars'  worth  of  our  products,  includ- 
ing such  important  commodities  as  wheat,  cotton, 
tobacco,  automobiles,  machinery,  office  appliances, 
and  pharmaceuticals.  We  bought  from  Switzer- 
land in  1951  only  131  million  dollars'  worth  of 
goods.  United  States  exports  to  Switzerland  are 
therefore  almost  double  our  imports  from  Swit- 
zerland. It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  we  are  sacrific- 
ing our  economic  interests  because  we  let  the  Swiss 
earn  their  dollars  to  buy  products  from  the  United 
States.  If,  by  reducing  tariffs  and  other  barriers 
to  trade,  we  helped  other  nations  to  earn  the  dollars 
they  need  to  buy  our  goods,  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States. 
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Commentator  :  You  say  that  reductions  in  the 
U.S.  tariff  are  in  the  self-interest  of  the  United 
States.     Will  you  explain  that  further? 

Mk.  Linder:  I  would  be  glad  to  go  into  a  little 
more  detail.  Unless  we  want  to  give  away  dollars 
with  which  foreign  countries  can  buy  our  goods, 
we  are  only  going  to  be  able  to  sell  abroad  that 
amount  of  goods  which  equals  in  value  that  which 
we  buy  from  foreign  countries.  If  we  decide  to 
cut  down  the  dollars  we  want  to  give  away  but  we 
are  not  willing  to  increase  our  imports,  it's  going 
to  mean  a  cut  in  the  amount  of  goods  that  we  sell 
to  foreign  countries.  That,  in  turn,  is  going  to 
affect  the  more  than  3  million  U.S.  workers  who 
are  employed  in  export  industries.  It's  going  to 
hurt  cities  like  Minneapolis,  just  to  take  one  ex- 
ample, which  earns  more  than  a  half-million  dol- 
lars in  wages  each  week  from  its  foreign  trade. 
It's  going  to  hurt  the  American  farmer.  Foreign 
markets  provided  an  outlet  for  over  4  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  our  farm  products  in  1951.  This 
was  equal  to  the  combined  farm  income  of  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Indiana,  and  Kansas. 
Last  year  we  sold  abroad  more  than  one-third  of 
our  production  of  cotton,  wheat,  flue-cured  to- 
bacco, rice,  dried  whole  milk,  dried  peas,  and 
grain  sorghum. 

Furthermore,  as  we  decrease  duties  and  thus  let 
foreign  countries  earn  their  own  way,  we  cut  down 
the  amount  of  foreign  aid  required.  It  will  also 
mean  that  friendly  foreign  countries  will  be  able 
to  sell  their  products  in  the  United  States  and  will 
be  able  to  buy  more  from  the  United  States.  It 
will  thus  be  possible  for  them  to  avoid  trading 
their  strategic  materials  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Commentator  :  Many  of  our  commentators,  re- 
porting from  abroad,  state  that  our  allies  want  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet.  They  want  to  substitute 
trade  for  aid.  What  does  our  trade  policy  have 
to  do  with  foreign  countries  earning  their  own 
way? 

Mr.  Linder:  As  I  mentioned  previously,  the 
world  has  been  buying  more  American  goods  than 
it  can  pay  for,  and  it  would  like  to  buy  even  more, 
but  it  can't.  This  has  resulted  in  a  huge  gap  be- 
tween America's  imports  and  her  exports— a  gap 
which  the  United  States  has  covered  since  the  war 
with  gifts  and  loans  and  Marshall  Plan  aid.  But 
when  we  impose  barriers,  either  in  the  form  of 
high  tariffs  or  restrictions  on  imports  or  embar- 
goes, it  means  that  foreign  countries  are  not  able 
to  earn  the  dollars  they  need. 

Our  policy  of  giving  aid  and  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  barriers  against  trade  is  certainly  in- 
consistent. It  is  inconsistent  with  our  efforts  to 
build  an  economically  strong  free  world;  and  it 
is  also  in  conflict  with  the  very  basic  principle 
that  has  made  the  U.S.  economy  strong,  the  con- 
cept that  competition  is  what  spurs  progress  in  the 
United  States.  We  can't  very  well  tell  foreign 
countries  that  they  ought  to  get  rid  of  their  car- 
tels   and    other    restrictions    and    create    more 
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competition  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  , 
them  compete  with  us  in  the  United  States.  Co. 
petition,  whether  it  has  been  from  other  fin 
in  the  United  States  or  from  abroad,  will  contin 
to  keep  American  business  on  its  toes  and  ke 
the  American  economy  expanding  and  progressi 
Commentator:  In  the  President's  letter  tm 
ing  down  the  Tariff  Commission's  recommem 
tion  on  watches,  he  said  that  consumption 
watches  has  quadrupled  in  the  last  16  years  t 
tariff  reductions  have  been  in  effect.  Did  impo 
have  anything  to  do  with  this  increase? 

Mr.  Linder:  I  would  say  that  they  certai: 
did.    Most  of  us  can  remember  the  days  whei 
was  unusual  for  an  American  to  have  a  wa 
of  his  own.     When  tariffs  were  lowered  in 
thirties  and  imported  Swiss  watches  were  s 
at  a  lower  price  than  had  prevailed  previov 
in  the  United  States,  a  tremendous  market  ' 
opened  up  in  which  the  domestic  manufactui 
shared.     The  Swiss  development  of  self  -wind  j 
watches,  shock-proof  and  water-proof  watches l 
well  as  calendar  watches,  opened  up  further  il 
markets  for  watches,  and  now  U.S.  manufactui 
are  also  producing  timepieces  of  these  types. 

I  might  also  cite  the  case  of  imported  w: 
and  imported  cheeses.  They  helped  create 
American  taste  for  wines  and  cheeses,  which  ir 
it  possible  for  domestic  industries  to  expand 

Commentator:  Ambassador  Draper,  the  11 
Special  Representative  in  Europe,  last  weeke 
ported  to  the  President  that  the  United  Ste 
should  substantially  increase  its  imports  it 
Europe  and  from  other  parts  of  the  free  wl 
if  America  expects  to  keep  its  present  volumo 
exports  and  at  the  same  time  get  paid  for  it.3 
said:  "If  this  simple  truth  were  clearly  unj 
stood  and  accepted  by  our  own  people,  regarcl 
of  party,  the  next  administration  and  the  I 
Congress  would  doubtless  find  ways  and  ml 
to  gradually  accomplish  the  desired  rest 
What  steps  would  you  suggest,  Mr.  Linder,  t( 4 
foreign  countries  off  the  back  of  the  U.S.  taxpai 

Mr.  Linder:  In  the  short  time  that  we  I 
available,  I  can  mention  only  a  few.  Som« 
these  are  a  reduction  in  trade  barriers  among! 
free  nations  of  the  world ;  simplification  of  i 
customs  procedures;  elimination  of  legiski 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  the  U.S.  Govern* 
to  buy  products  from  our  allies,  even  when  i 
price  is  lower  than  our  own ;  and  the  elimimf 
of  U.S.  restrictions  on  imports,  such  as  the  oil 
cheese  and  the  embargoes  on  certain  ne 
products. 

Paul  Hoffman  once  estimated  that  if,l 
of  every  dollar  we  Americans  spend,  on! 
cents  more  of  it  were  spent  on  buying  g» 
or  services  from  abroad,  then  the  budgets  otfi 
world  would  balance,  the  currencies  harden* 
the  world's  most  serious  economic  troubles  ai 
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Another  "J  percent  of  our  national  income  were 
i'iit  on  foreign  imports,  it  would  probably  end 

need  for  tint  her  gifts — goods,  money,  or  mili- 
\  equipment — to  our  allies,  for  they  could  then 
y  those  things  from  us  out  of  their  own  earnings 
)iu  what  we  had  bought  from  them. 

[MKNTatok  :  U.S.  trade  policy,  it  is  very 
vious,  can  make  a  terrific  impact  on  our  domes- 
economy,  as  well  as  on  our  foreign  relations, 
hat  are  business,  labor,  and  civic  leaders  doing 
get  this  policy  better  understood? 
Mr.  Linder:  Recent  pressure  to  restrict  imports 
s  been  causing  business,  labor,  and  civic  leaders, 
well  as  the  Government,  considerable  concern, 
un  sure  that  they  recognize  that  the  problem 
one  that  lias  to  he  decided  by  the  citizens  of 
>  United  States.  It's  up  to  them  to  decide  what 
S.  policy  should  be.  Business,  labor,  and  civic 
lets  are  farsighted  and  are  aware  of  the  rami- 
ltions  that  U.S.  trade  policy  has  on  Main  Street, 


U.S.A.,  and  how  it  affects  each  and  every  taxpayer. 
I  believe  if  the  problem  were  better  understood 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  there 
would  be  even  greater  support  for  a  policy  for 
reducing  barriers  to  trade  and  thus  helping  our 
allies  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  helpful  if  greater  public  attention  and 
discussion  were  focused  on  this  problem,  especially 
in  the  months  ahead,  since  early  in  1953,  after  the 
election  and  the  installation  of  a  new  President 
and  Congress,  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  country  will  have  to  face  up  to  this 
problem  in  concrete  terms.  In  June  of  1953  the 
present  reciprocal  trade-agreements  authority  ex- 
pires. The  country  must  then  decide  whether  to 
turn  the  clock  back  toward  the  high-tariff  days 
of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  or  push  ahead  with 
the  elimination  of  barriers  to  trade  and  thus  in- 
crease the  economic  strength  of  the  free  world. 


ie  World  Economic  Situation 


DRESS  BY  EUGENE  R.  BLACK  > 

jet  me  begin  by  expressing  my  gratitude  for 
i  gracious  hospitality  being  shown  to  us  by  the 
vernment  of  Mexico.  It  was,  I  think,  a  happy 
:ision  of  the  Governors  that  we  should  meet  in 
s  capital  city.  It  gives  us  a  chance  to  see  with 
•  own  eyes  something  of  a  nation  in  which  the 
>cess  of  economic  development  is  fully  under 

I 

since  before  the  war,  the  income  of  the  Mexican 

izen  has,  on  the  average,  increased  by  more  than 

f.    This  improvement  has  been  brought  about 

the  growth  of  production  in  almost  every  part 

Mexico's  economy.     It  was  achieved  without 

ispicuously  plentiful  resources  and  often  under 

ticult    circumstances.     It   has   been    based,   to 

ntion  only  a  few  of  many  factors,  on  the  ener- 

s  of  the  Mexican  people,  the  adaptability  and 

tiative  of  the  citizenry,  on  sound  investment 

public  funds  in  the  expansion  of  basic  utilities 

i  social  services,  and  on  the  sustained  confidence 


Made  on  September  5  before  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
Governors  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
I  Development  at  Mexico  City,  and  released  to  the  press 
the  same  date.  Mr.  Black,  President  of  the  Interna- 
lal  Bank,  on  this  occasion,  presented  the  Bank's 
enth  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Governors.     See 


of  the  country  in  a  succession  of  competent  na- 
tional administrations. 

The  relations  between  the  Bank  and  Mexico 
have  been  particularly  close  and  continuous.  The 
fact  that  we  are  meeting  here  is  evidence  not  only 
of  Mexican  hospitality  but  also,  I  hope,  of  mutual 
satisfaction.  Mexico,  as  a  member  of  our  Bank, 
can  welcome  us;  and  we,  for  our  part,  feel  at  home 
here. 

This  has  been  an  active  12  months  for  the  Bank. 
We  slightly  exceeded  the  record  volume  of  lending 
we  established  last  year.  We  provided  more  tech- 
nical assistance  to  our  members,  especially  in  the 
planning  of  development.  We  were  more  active 
in  raising  funds  in  the  capital  markets  of  the 
world. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  our  lending 
approached  300  million  dollars.  That  sum  is 
composed  of  30  million  dollars  of  new  loans  in 
Asia,  68  million  dollars  in  Africa,  79  million  dol- 
lars in  Latin  America,  and  more  than  120  million 
dollars  in  Europe.  Our  second  loan  to  Australia 
did  not  come  until  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
but  in  each  of  these  other  areas  we  lent  more  than 
in  the  year  preceding;  and  in  Europe  we  lent 
substantially  more. 

Disbursements  rose  to  185  million  dollars,  the 
highest  level  since  fiscal  1948.  More  than  a  third 
of  this  was  used  for  purchases  outside  the  United 
States. 
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The  Bank  has  continued  to  adapt  its  lending 
policies  and  procedures  to  the  differing  problems 
presented  by  its  borrowers. 

Bank's  Flexible  Lending  Techniques 

We  usually  lend  for  specific  and  individual 
projects.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  this  is 
the  most  practical  and  effective  form  of  collabora- 
tion between  us  and  the  borrower.  But  even  when 
we  make  loans  for  single  projects,  we  often  are 
financing  some  key  component  of  a  larger  under- 
taking. Some  of  the  Governors  were  glad  to  ob- 
serve last  year  that  in  the  case  of  Australia  we 
were  giving  support  to  an  entire  program  of  de- 
velopment. We  have  made  additional  loans  of 
this  broader  type  since  we  convened  in  Washing- 
ton 12  months  ago — to  the  Belgian  Congo,  to  Italy, 
to  Yugoslavia,  and,  for  a  second  time,  to  Australia. 
These  cases  differ  considerably  in  detail,  but  they 
all  reflect  the  principle  that  the  Bank  is  as  much 
interested  in  the  progress  a  country  can  make  on 
a  broad  front  as  in  the  success  of  a  particular 
project.  Program  loans  may  continue  to  be  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule ;  but  they  definitely 
have  taken  their  place  among  the  instruments  used 
by  the  Bank  to  promote  economic  development. 

In  other  ways,  the  Bank  has  kept  its  lending 
techniques  flexible.  Our  loan  of  last  October  in 
support  of  the  10-year  plan  for  the  development 
of  southern  Italy,  for  instance,  is  for  us  a  new 
kind  of  transaction.  It  is  not  intended  to  finance 
the  equipment  needed  for  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram. Rather,  it  will  cushion  the  impact  of  the 
program  on  the  Italian  economy,  by  providing 
dollars  to  meet  some  of  the  demand  for  imported 
goods  that  the  10-year  plan  will  generate. 

Our  loan  to  Belgium,  likewise,  might  be  called 
an  "impact"  loan — designed  in  this  case  to  offset 
the  dollar  cost  that  will  arise  from  Belgian  sup- 
port of  a  development  program  in  the  Congo. 

The  Bank  is  keenly  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
keeping  its  lending  flexible  in  another  important 
respect.  Up  to  now,  the  Bank  has  lent  chiefly  in 
dollars.  To  the  extent  that  we  can  lend  in  other 
currencies,  we  can  better  meet  the  needs  of  coun- 
tries more  able  to  service  debt  in  those  currencies 
than  in  dollars.  During  the  year,  we  made  one 
loan  to  Iceland  and  another  to  Yugoslavia  which 
are  repayable  entirely  in  European  currencies. 
Almost  half  our  railway  loan  to  Pakistan  consists 
of  French  francs,  and  part  of  our  loan  to  Southern 
Rhodesia  will  be  disbursed  in  South  African 
pounds.  Nearly  15  percent  of  the  amount  we  lent 
this  past  year  is  repayable  in  currencies  other  than 
dollars — a  proportion  much  higher  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

With  our  lending  at  the  current  rate,  we  have 
increased  our  own  oorrowings.  We  went  to  the 
capital  markets  four  times,  with  two  bond  issues 
in  the  United  States  and  our  first  public  offerings 
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in  Canada  and  Switzerland.  The  total  amount^ 
our  issues  was  equivalent  to  approximately  lj 
million  dollars,  a  sum  greater  than  in  any  ye| 
since  1947.  The  Bank  has  also  replenished  T 
lendable  funds  by  23  million  dollars  of  sales  fr 
its  portfolio ;  more  than  10  million  dollars  of  tl 
sales,  let  me  point  out,  were  made  without 
guaranty. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  our  bonds  enjoy  a  strc 
position  in  Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdc 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
the  amount  of  our  dollar  obligations  has  increa 
there  has  been  a  satisfactory  broadening  of 
market  for  our  securities  in  the  United  St 
The  Bank  has  been  affected,  however^  by  a  gene 
trend,  all  over  the  world,  toward  higher  inter 
rates.  We  have  had  to  pay  more  on  our  o] 
borrowings,  and  there  has  had  to  be  a  correspoi. 
ing  rise  of  interest  rates  on  our  loans. 

Character  of  Bank's  and  Borrowers'  Securities 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  market  j 
the  Bank's  own  securities  and  for  those  recerd 
from  borrowers  is  becoming  more  and  more  intsl 
national  in  character.  Of  the  more  than  500  ntf 
lion  dollars'  worth  of  direct  and  guarantf 
obligations  we  have  outstanding,  investors  out 
the  United  States  hold  approximately  one-quar 
The  central  banking  institutions  of  12  of  our  me 
ber  nations,  in  particular,  have  acquired  for  tl 
reserves  some  of  the  largest  known  holding 
the  Bank's  bonds. 

Finally,  the  Bank's  lendable  resources,  as  I  h  j 
already  implied,  were  increased  by  the  release 
us  of  parts  of  the  local  currency  subscriptij 
of  several  member  countries.    The  French  Gl 
ernment,  for  instance,  released  the  francs  wM 
will  be  used  in  the  Pakistan  loan,  and  the  Sol; 
African  Government  has  made  available  toi 
pounds  which  will  be  used  in  the  loan  for  Soil 
ern  Rhodesia.     Of  particular  note,  let  me  m 
was  Canada's  release,  in  the  spring  of  this  ym 
of  41  million  Canadian  dollars  on  a  fully  cl 
vertible  basis.     This  constituted  the  balanced 
her  original  paid-in  subscription  of  58.5  mill 
Canadian  dollars  to  the  Bank's  capital. 

If  we  survey  all  the  funds  which  the  Bank 
had  available  for  lending  since  the  start  ofl 
operations,  the  international  character  of  ouil 
nancial  resources  emerges  with  particular  clarj 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  our  lendable! 
sources  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  nearl 
billion  and  a  half  dollars.     Of  this,  375  mil'i 
in  dollars  and  other  currencies — or  about  (J 
quarter  in  all — was  received  from,  or  borro- 
in,   our   member   countries   outside   the   Unil 
States.    I  am  hopeful,  in  spite  of  all  the  knqi 
difficulties,  that  the  Bank  will  continue  to  reo* 
releases  of  the  currencies  of  its  European  mJ 
bers.    The  need  for  non-dollar  funds  is  as  urj 
as  ever. 


:n  i- 


Department  of  State  Bull  in 


rivate  Participation  in  Bank's  Lending 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  Bank,  I  hardly 
Bed  remind  you,  is  to  promote  the  international 


■vestmenl  ox  private  capital  in  economic  devel- 

Finent.  The  Hank's  bonds  themselves  are  one 
the  principal  avenues  by  which  such  invest- 
lent  is  made,  and  most  of  our  sales  from  portfolio 
iave  boon  made  to  private  investors.  In  addition, 
bwever,  the  Hank  has  continued  to  be  able  to  in- 
erest  the  private  market  in  more  direct  partici- 
>ation  in  its  lending.  American  banks  this  year 
ook  portions  of  two  of  our  loans — one  to  the  KLM 
loyal  Dutch  Airlines,  the  other  to  Pakistan — at 
he  time  they  were  made.  I  see  signs  that  private 
krticipation  in  our  lending  will  become  an  in- 
reasingly  important  feature  of  our  operations. 

One  condition,  of  course,  for  the  international 
■vestment  of  private  capital  is  that  there  be  a 
lasonable  prospect  of  repayment.  In  some  cases, 
his  prospect  is  clouded  by  the  existence  of  obliga- 
ions  already  in  default;  and  in  some  instances 
he  Bank  has  been  able  to  encourage  its  member 
governments  to  start  negotiating  settlements  on 
hese  obligations  as  an  essential  means  of  encour- 
ging  the  resumption  of  foreign  investment. 

We  have  also,  as  you  will  have  noticed  in  our 
nnual  report,  made  an  intensive  study  of  a  pro- 
>osal  to  establish  an  International  Finance  Cor- 
>oration  as  a  new  instrument  for  investment  in 
>rivate  enterprise.  This  Corporation  would  be 
.ffiliated  with  the  Bank  but  would  have  its  own 
■pita!  subscribed  by  member  governments.  It 
Fould  be  able  to  do  two  things  the  Bank  does  not 
lo:  It  could  make  loans  to  private  enterprises 
without  governmental  guarantees,  and  it  could 
nrovide  equity  capital.  We  have  prepared  a  re- 
tort on  this  proposal  and  shall  continue  to  explore 
he  idea  with  private  financial  and  business  inter- 
rns  and  with  our  member  governments.  The  pro- 
)Osal  needs  to  be  given  further  consideration,  and 
he  Corporation  admittedly  would  be  an  experi- 
ment. But  I  personally  think  that  it  might  prove 
o  be  a  useful  instrument  for  stimulating  invest- 
nent  of  private  capital,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
n  enterprises  significant  in  economic  development. 

The  Bank,  of  course,  does  not  regard  itself 
nerely  as  a  source  of  financing.  I  have  often  said 
:o  you  in  these  meetings  that  internal  factors  are 
nore  important  in  a  country's  economic  growth 
han  financing  from  abroad.  We  have  therefore 
continued,  at  the  request  of  member  countries,  to 
.end  our  general  survey  missions,  composed  of  im- 
partial experts,  to  help  those  countries  assess  their 
potentialities  and  to  draw  up  broad  programs 
which  will  best  channel  their  own  energies  and 
^sources  into  development. 

The  reports  of  four  of  these  general  survey 
missions  were  presented  during  the  year  to  the 
Grovernments  or  Cuba,  Guatemala,  and  Iraq  and, 
'or  Surinam,  jointly  to  the  Governments  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Surinam.  The  report  of  our 
nission  to  Ceylon  was  published  earlier  this  week 


in  Colombo  and  Washington.  In  a  few  days,  we 
will  be  presenting  to  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua the  report  of  two  of  our  staff  members  who 
spent  nearly  a  year  in  that  country,  working  with 
the  Government  in  drafting  a  development  pro- 
gram and  starting  to  put  it  into  effect.  The 
recommendations  of  our  recent  mission  to  Jamaica 
are  now  being  prepared  in  final  form. 

Economic  surveys,  I  hardly  need  to  tell  you,  are 
nothing  new.  Many  good  ones  have  been  done, 
and  some  of  them  lie  moldering  in  the  archives 
of  our  member  nations.  It  is  still  too  early  to  say 
what  the  fate  of  our  own  surveys  may  be ;  but  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  results,  so  far,  have  been 
encouraging.  I  believe  that  the  Governor  for 
Colombia  would  agree  with  me  that  the  report  of 
our  mission  to  his  country,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions by  a  citizens'  committee  on  economic  de- 
velopment which  followed  it,  have  already  had  an 
important  influence  on  the  economic  life  of  Colom- 
bia. In  the  case  of  other  countries  more  recently 
visited  by  our  missions,  our  annual  report  gives 
many  instances  of  action  already  under  way  to 
carry  out  fundamental  recommendations  and  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  accelerated  economic  progress  in 
years  to  come. 

The  Bank  has  continued  to  take  a  broad  view 
of  its  responsibilities  and  opportunities  in  other 
respects.  Indeed,  we  could  hardly  do  otherwise 
and  remain  faithful  to  the  character  of  our  Bank 
as  a  cooperative,  international  institution. 

Early  this  year,  after  expressions  of  interest  by 
Iran  and  the  United  Kingdom,  representatives  of 
the  Bank  visited  London  and  Tehran.  The  pur- 
pose of  our  mission  was  to  see  whether  the  Bank 
could  work  out  some  interim  arrangement  for  re- 
storing oil  operations  in  Iran  and  give  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  time  to  reach  agreement.  Our 
efforts,  as  you  know,  were  not  successful,  and  our 
negotiations  were  recessed  in  Tehran  last  March. 

The  Bank  has  also  offered  its  services  in  another 
matter  affecting  two  of  its  member  countries. 
When  I  was  in  Asia  late  last  winter,  I  discussed 
with  the  Prime  Ministers  of  India  and  Pakistan 
an  invitation  I  had  already  extended  for  the  two 
Governments  to  examine,  together  with  the  Bank, 
the  possibilities  of  developing  the  water  resources 
of  the  Indus  River  System,  which  are  so  im- 
portant to  the  economic  development  of  both  these 
countries.  The  Governments  accepted  this  invi- 
tation. Their  engineers  met  with  ours  in  Wash- 
ington this  spring  and  successfully  completed  a 
series  of  meetings  which  drew  up  a  program  for 
studies  of  possible  technical  measures  to  increase 
the  supplies  of  water  in  the  Indus  Basin.  Their 
engineers  and  ours  will  convene  again  next  No- 
vember in  Karachi  for  an  exchange  of  information 
as  a  prelude  to  further  meetings.  I  personally  am 
encouraged.  I  hope  that  the  eventual  outcome 
will  be  the  development  of  these  water  resources, 
with  the  help  of  the  Bank,  in  a  way  which  will 
bring  great  benefit  to  millions  of  people  in  both 
India  and  Pakistan. 
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Future  Increase  in  Bank's  Operations 

As  we  review  the  Bank's  performance  in  the 
past  year,  I  think  we  can  take  satisfaction  from 
the  fact  that  our  operations  have  been  disturbed 
remarkably  little  by  the  economic  changes  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Korea.  Looking  forward,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
if  the  Bank  and  its  members  fully  grasp  the  op- 
portunities they  have,  the  coming  year  will  see  a 
significant  increase  in  the  Bank's  operations. 

In  Europe,  there  continues  to  be  an  urgent  need 
for  greatly  expanded  production.  This  will  re- 
quire heavy  investment  in  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment as  well  as  in  modernization  of  old.  It  will 
have  to  be  achieved  without  provoking  inflation 
and  will  have  to  take  place  at  the  same  time  as 
United  States  aid  is  being  reduced  in  scope  and 
amount. 

The  Bank,  for  its  part,  can  supplement  Europe's 
own  capital  with  dollar  loans.  I  have  already 
remarked  that  the  scale  of  the  Bank's  lending  in 
Europe  was  substantially  increased  during  this 
past  year.  Our  ability  to  lend  in  dollars,  how- 
ever, is  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  capacity  of 
many  European  countries  to  service  additional 
dollar  debt  is  itself  limited. 

From  now  on,  it  is  clear,  the  countries  of 
Europe  will  have  to  rely  more  on  their  own  savings 
and  will  have  to  mobilize  their  own  capital  more 
effectively.  This  is  a  subject  which  is  being 
actively  studied  on  the  Continent.  The  Bank  has 
followed  this  study  closely  and  with  sympathetic 
interest. 

Some  of  the  proposals  which  recently  have  been 
made  envisage  the  creation  of  a  new  financing  in- 
stitution. If  new  arrangements  come  into  exist- 
ence, the  Bank  would,  of  course,  cooperate  with 
them.  But  let  me  point  out  that  new  institutions 
themselves  do  not  create  savings.  Fundamentally 
we  must  work  with  what  we  have.  I  myself  be- 
lieve very  strongly  that  the  Bank  itself  could 
operate  effectively  as  an  instrument  for  mobilizing 
European  capital,  and  I  doubt  that  sufficient  con- 
sideration has  yet  been  given  to  the  role  we  might 
play  in  this  respect. 

The  Bank  already  has  had  some  experience  in 
tapping  private  resources  by  the  sale  of  its  securi- 
ties in  European  markets.  With  the  cooperation 
of  its  members,  it  could  be  more  active  in  raising 
additional  private  capital.  That  might  well  re- 
quire the  working  out  of  new  types  of  bonds  and 
of  distribution  techniques  that  have  not  yet  been 
tried.  I  think  this  is  a  field  well  deserving  fur- 
ther study,  and  I  am  anxious  to  explore,  with  the 
Governors  most  closely  concerned,  any  adaptation 
of  our  operations  that  would  better  fit  them  to  the 
particular  investment  needs  of  Europe  and  to  the 
special  conditions  now  prevailing  in  Europe's  capi- 
tal markets. 

The  continuing  movement  toward  economic  in- 
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tegration  in  Western  Europe  may  raise  new^ 
opportunities  for  the  Bank.  The  Schuman  Plan, 
for  instance,  which  aims  at  the  integration  of  the 
continental  coal  and  steel  industries,  has  now  be- 
gun to  operate.  The  capital  requirements  of  the 
Plan  certainly  will  be  large,  and  the  necessary! 
equipment  probably  can  be  procured  for  the  mostf 
part  in  European  currencies.  Should  the  Bank  be* 
asked  to  provide  some  of  the  funds,  questions' 
would  arise  with  which  we  have  not  previously 
been  confronted;  for  example,  concerning  the 
form  of  guaranty  needed  for  a  loan  to  an  inter 
national  body.  In  any  case,  the  Schuman  Ph 
potentially  has  great  importance.  It  is  one  of  the1 
projects  that  the  Bank,  should  it  be  called  or 
would  be  glad  to  search  for  feasible  ways  tt 
assist. 


Outstanding  Economic  Events  of  the  Past  2  Years 

For  those  of  our  member  countries  which  ar 
leading  producers  of  primary  commodities,  th( 
swift  rise  of  raw-materials  prices  that  followec 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Korea,  and  now  th< 
recession  of  those  prices  to  pre-Korean  levels 
have  been  the  outstanding  economic  events  of  thi 
past  2  years. 

Not  all  primary  products  shared  in  the  boot 
and  not  all  our  less  developed  members  shara 
in  the  higher  earnings  of  foreign  exchange  tha 
resulted.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of  our  mem 
ber  countries  in  Asia  and  Latin  America  mad 
good  use  of  extra  earnings  by  devoting  a  sizabl 
portion  of  them  to  financing  economic  develop 
ment.  To  do  so  required  firm  and  expert  handlin; 
of  the  inflationary  pressures  exerted  by  hig 
prices  in  world  markets;  among  several  note 
worthy  performances  of  this  kind,  I  might  spe 
cifically  mention  those  of  India  and  Colombo 
At  the  other  extreme,  I  regret  to  say,  some  mem 
bers  of  the  Bank  not  only  failed  to  take  advan 
tage  of  the  windfall  from  high  raw-material 
prices  but  allowed  inflation  to  distort  their  econ 
omies  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  not  so  we! 
off  today  as  they  were  2  years  ago. 

In  any  event,  the  boom  is  now  over  and  our  les 
developed  member  countries  are  left  to  deal  wit 
the  same  hard  problems  that  confronted  them  b( 
fore.  There  are,  however,  many  factors  in  th 
situation  which  I  find  encouraging.  In  the  posl 
war  years,  and  particularly  in  the  last  two,  I  thin 
much  progress  has  been  made,  both  in  a  growin 
understanding  of  economic  development  and  i 
the  adoption  of  techniques  to  bring  that  develoj 
ment  about. 

The  governments  of  underdeveloped  countrk 
are  realizing  more  and  more  that  economic  prof 
ress  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  countrit 
themselves.  Responsible  leadership,  to  an  increa; 
ing  extent,  is  buckling  down  to  the  job  and  is  a 
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■mpting  to  achieve  progress  through  sound 
tinning,  financing,  and  engineering. 
Many  of  the  world's  less  developed  countries 
v  attempting  to  shape  their  economic  policies — 
id  especially  their  investment  policies — to  make 
•tter  use  of  their  own  physical  and  financial  re- 
tirees. Intensive  stock  taking  of  these  assets  has 
•en  undertaken  by  an  increasing  number  of  gov- 
ninents  as  a  first  step  in  gaging  more  accurately 
■  potentialities  of  their  economies  and  deter- 
mine the  directions  in  which  development 
lould  move.  Programs  and  programing  agencies 
ive  been  established  to  assure  continuity  of  ef- 
>rt.  Finally,  the  financial  resources,  and  the 
creasing  skill  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
planning  the  use  of  those  resources,  have  been 
tpplemented  by  a  growing  volume  of  financial 
id  technical  assistance  from  the  more  advanced 
itions. 

The  problems  which  face  the  underdeveloped 
mntries  are  still  tremendous  and  difficult.  Often 
i  the  past,  I  have  stressed  the  shortcomings  of 
ie  policies  and  practices  of  some  of  our  member 
itions  in  dealing  with  these  problems. 
Nevertheless,  the  scene  presented  by  the  under - 
jveloped  countries  is  one  of  growing  activity 
id  of  a  growing  amount  of  soundly  planned  ac- 
vity.  The  implication  for  the  Bank  is  that  we 
ive  a  broader  and  better  basis  on  which  to  con- 
nct  our  operations. 

Many  times,  the  Bank  has  warned  that  massive 
ijections  of  foreign  capital  cannot  successsfully 
5  absorbed  in  the  first  stages  of  a  country's  de- 
jlopment.  We  have  pointed  out  that  shortages 
f  skilled  manpower  and  the  lack  of  basic  facili- 
es  are  limiting  factors  which  will  take  a  long 
me  to  overcome.  These  statements  have  some- 
mes  been  misconstrued  as  expressing  a  timidity 
r  a  lack  of  real  will  on  our  part  to  promote 
evelopment. 

The  facts  show  otherwise.  To  more  than  half 
nr  borrowers,  we  have  made  repeated  loans — 
)  Mexico,  for  example,  in  1949,  1950,  and  1952; 
)  Colombia  in  1949, 1950,  and  1951,  and  to  Brazil 
i  1949  and  every  year  since  then.  In  countries 
a  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  developing 
entries  of  Europe  like  Turkey  and  Finland, 
e  are  doing  the  same  thing. 

'hat  We  Want  From  Economic  Development 

rocesses 

These  continuing  relationships  are  proof  that, 
U  from  recoiling  from  additional  commitments, 
re  are  on  the  contrary  supporting  the  develop- 
ment of  our  member  countries  year  by  year  and 
tep  by  step.  We  are  lending  money  in  amounts 
ur  borrowers  can  effectively  use  and  can  reason- 
bly  be  expected  to  repay ;  we  are  lending  for  those 
imposes  that  will  do  the  most  to  make  the  borrow- 
ng  countries  more  productive  and  able  in  the 
uture  to  put  still  more  money  to  work.    This  is 
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the  basic  principle  of  investment.  Soundly  and 
persistently  applied,  it  can  help  nations  to  move 
forward. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  what  do  we  want,  all  of 
us,  from  this  process  of  development?  I  think  we 
want  a  world  of  freedom,  of  stable  peace,  of  ex- 
panding production  and  trade — a  world  of  oppor- 
t  unity  in  which  free  men  can  more  and  more 
govern  their  own  careers. 

How  do  we  go  about  achieving  what  we  want? 
Development  is  most  certainly  not  the  concern  of 
only  those  countries  whose  standard  of  living  is 
still  woefully  low.  It  vitally  concerns,  too,  the 
more  industrialized  nations,  because  their  own  best 
hope  of  progress  is  an  expanding  world  economy. 

Financial  and  technical  assistance  will  continue 
to  be  needed  for  many  years  from  those  countries 
which  can  afford  exports  of  capital  and  skill. 
Granted  that  the  underdeveloped  areas  do  not 
yet  have  the  capacity  to  make  productive  use  of 
any  huge  inflow  of  resources,  we  must  still  admit 
that  the  present  magnitude  of  international  in- 
vestment for  development  is  clearly  inadequate 
to  the  need. 

Whatever  form  it  takes,  the  assistance  of  the 
industrialized  countries  must  be  steady  and  con- 
tinuous. It  must  not  be  warped  by  politics.  And 
it  must  be  accompanied  by  international  economic 
and  commercial  policies  consistent  with  the  de- 
velopment objective — in  particular  by  the  removal 
of  all  unnecessary  restrictions  on  the  movement 
of  goods  in  world  trade  and  of  the  money  needed 
to  pay  for  them. 

But  the  main  effort — and  most  of  the  means — 
must  come  from  the  less  developed  countries 
themselves.  They  must  want  development,  and 
they  must  want  it  badly  enough  to  make  some 
sacrifices.  It  is  up  to  them  to  free  the  forces  of 
progress  in  every  way  they  can — by  continuity 
of  effort,  by  fiscal  and  economic  policies  that  will 
encourage  economic  growth,  by  sound  programs 
of  investment,  by  a  multitude  of  actions  which  will 
increase  incentives  for  labor,  for  management, 
and  for  capital — both  domestic  and  foreign. 

These  are  some  of  the  conditions  of  progress. 
If  they  are  met — substantially — the  underde- 
veloped nations  can  advance,  not  with  a  sensa- 
tional rush  but  with  an  increasing  momentum. 
And  as  the  conditions  of  life  improve,  so  will  the 
prospects  of  a  stable  peace.  Improvement  in  the 
living  conditions  of  men  brings  a  sense  of  personal 
fulfillment  and  self-respect.  With  respect  for 
themselves  as  individuals,  people  are  not  easily 
fooled  by  the  cynical  and  disruptive  propaganda 
of  demagogues — whatever  mantle  they  may  be 
wearing. 

In  development  the  Bank,  I  think,  has  a  vital 
role  to  play.  Not  only  can  we  be  a  source  of  some 
of  the  capital  that  is  needed ;  but  we  can  serve  as 
a  focal  point  for  stimulating  and  supporting  con- 
structive action  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  are 
working  toward  the  common  goal. 
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INTERNATIONAL' MONETARY  FUND'S  ANNUAL 
REPORT,  1952 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  first  chapter  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund's  Annual  Re- 
port, 1952,  which  was  made  public  on  September  5. 
Other  chapters  of  this  report,  in  addition  to  12 
appendices,  are  entitled  respectively:  "The  Use 
of  the  Fund's  Resources" ;  "Gold  Policy''' ;  "Ex- 
change Restrictions'''' ;  "Par  Values  and  Ex- 
change Rates'' '/  "Membership,  Organization,  and 
A  dministrationP 

At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Fund,  it 
was  envisaged  that,  after  the  destruction  and  dis- 
location caused  by  World  War  II  had  been  re- 
paired, a  balanced  pattern  of  multilateral  world 
trade  and  payments  would  emerge  in  which  the 
general  support  of  restrictive  and  discriminatory 
policies  would  no  longer  be  needed.  Seven  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  war  and  more  than 
5  years  since  the  Fund  began  operations.  During 
these  years  there  have  been  a  remarkable  growth 
in  production  and  one  widespread  adjustment  of 
exchange  rates.  The  attainment  of  a  stable  inter- 
national equilibrium,  however,  still  eludes  large 
parts  of  the  world,  and  there  has  been  little  secure 
or  sustained  progress  toward  the  Fund  objectives 
of  unimpeded  multilateral  trade  and  the  general 
convertibility  of  currencies. 

During  the  last  7  years,  balance-of-payments 
difficulties  have  been  continuous  or  recurrent,  and 
most  countries  have  either  been  unable  to  make 
substantial  progress  toward  freer  international 
trade  or  have  had  to  reverse  from  time  to  time 
some  of  the  steps  taken  in  that  direction.  The 
difficulties  at  any  given  point  of  time  can  nearly 
always  be  represented  as  being,  at  least  in  part,  the 
result  of  some  special  temporary  disturbing  fac- 
tors. These  special  factors  can,  indeed,  never 
safely  be  neglected.  The  frequent  recurrence  of 
balance-of-payments  difficulties  suggests,  how- 
ever, that  an  explanation  of  the  difficulties  should 
be  sought  in  terms  of  the  more  fundamental  and 
pervasive  influences  that  to  some  extent  have 
affected  almost  all  countries. 

The  first  critical  situation  arising  out  of  the 
postwar  payments  disequilibrium  occurred  in  the 
summer  of  1947  and  was  associated  with  the  short- 
lived resumption  of  sterling  convertibility.  It 
was  temporarily  resolved  by  the  U.  S.  interim 
aid  program  and  the  Marshall  Plan,  which  per- 
mitted the  European  countries  to  proceed  with 
the  rastoration  of  their  economies  much  more  rap- 
idly than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
Their  recovery  was  in  most  cases  substantial  but, 
as  the  most  urgent  reconstruction  and  pent-up 
consumer  and  producer  demands  were  satisfied,  a 
second  exchange  crisis  began  to  develop.  Its  first 
symptoms  were  seen  in  a  tendency  for  some  Euro- 
pean exporters  to  find  themselves  priced  out  of 
dollar  markets.  The  par  values  agreed  in  1946 
and  1947  were  at  first  quite  compatible  with  a 


rapid  recovery  of  exports  because  unsatisfied  de- 
mands  for  exports  were  so  large.  As  the  urgency 
of  many  of  these  demands  declined,  however,  uj 
became  apparent  in  many  countries  that  inflatior 
was  adding  to  the  competitive  difficulties  of  ex 
porters.  The  emergence  of  a  buyers'  market  wju 
hastened  by  a  moderate  downturn  in  economic 
activity  in  the  United  States  early  in  1949,  anc 
the  exports  of  many  countries  began  to  lag.  Witt 
a  decline  of  confidence  in  certain  key  currencies 
this  resulted  in  the  widespread  devaluations  o: 
September  1949.  A  substantial  improvement  ii 
the  international  reserves  of  many  countries  fol' 
lowed.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  reversal  oJ 
earlier  speculative  positions  in  regard  to  pay 
ments  and  orders  and  to  a  running  down  of  stocks 
but  there  was  also  a  significant  strengthening  o 
the  underlying  balance-of-payments  situation.  \i_ 
many  countries  restrictions  were  relaxed  and  som«' 
progress  was  made  toward  convertibility. 

Before  there  had  been  time  for  the  full  effect 
of  the  devaluations  of  September  1949  to  b< 
worked  out,  fighting  broke  out  in  Korea  in  June 
1950  and  initiated  a  series  of  new  development 
to  which  balances  of  payments  had  to  be  adjusted 
The  immediate,  and  partly  speculative,  reaction 
to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  were  followed  by  i 
readjustment  or  correction  phase.  The  increase 
demands  arising  from  stockpiling  and  rearma 
ment  raised  prices,  national  income,  and  worl( 
trade  to  higher  levels.  It  might  have  been  ex 
pected  that  the  increased  demand  for  raw  mate 
rials  would,  after  some  adjustments,  lead  to  a  nev 
equilibrium,  with  the  terms  of  trade  and  exchange 
reserves  of  the  countries  concerned  somewhat  mor 
favorable  than  before  June  1950.  The  reserv 
positions  of  many  countries  were,  indeed,  strength 
ened  but  this  trend  ceased  with  the  subsequen 
decline  in  commodity  prices,  which  reversed  par 
of  the  initial  improvement  in  the  terms  of  trad 
of  raw-material  producers.  The  old  troubles  the) 
reappeared.  There  were  widespread  balance-of 
payments  difficulties,  reserves  declined,  and  th 
earlier  movement  toward  freer  trade  was  to  som 
extent  reversed.  While  conditions  in  individua 
countries  in  the  first  half  of  1952  vary  widely,  th 
reappearance  of  these  difficulties  provides  a  stronj 
indication  that  the  earlier  efforts  to  restore  a  ne\ 
world  equilibrium  had  failed  to  get  to  the  root  o 
the  matter. 

A  proper  understanding  of  the  fundamenta 
causes  responsible  for  the  recurrent  externa 
disequilibria  in  recent  years  is  not  possible  with 
out  reference  to  the  domestic  fiscal  and  monetar 
policies  pursued  by  various  governments.  The& 
policies  have  permitted  continuous  inflationary 
pressures  and  the  connection  between  domesti 
inflation  and  balance-of-payments  difficulties  ha. 
become  increasingly  evident.  Since  the  end  o 
World  War  II  the  pressure  of  demand  for  con 
sumption  and  investment  goods  and  services  has 
for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons,  been  allowed  to  pas 
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eyond  the  limits  set  by  the  resources  available. 
Kb  efforts  to  translate  into  reality  the  widespread 
■sire  for  economic  security  and  betterment,  or, 
a  some  countries,  to  check  the  deterioration  of 
tpndards  realized  in  the  past,  have  been  an 
■portant  factor  in  this  situation.  More  recently, 
firmament  programs  have  made  further  demands 
ton  the  limited  supplies  of  resources.  Sometimes 
n  inflationary  situation  has  been  produced  that 
•as  clearly  recognizable.  Sometimes  the  effects 
f  inflationary  pressures  have  been  temporarily 
pncealed  by  devices  such  as  price  controls  and 
ubsidie.s.  Without  the  aid  given  since  the  end 
f  the  war  by  various  countries,  and  especially  by 
lie  United  Stales,  inflation  would  probably  have 
een  more  severe  and  the  development  and  produc- 
ion  would  have  been  retarded.  But  even  when 
jmporarily  held  in  check,  the  inflationary  pres- 
ures  have  always  been  ready  to  reemerge  and  to 
pset  such  uneasy  monetary  equilibrium  as  may 
ave  been  established. 

In  their  efforts  to  satisfy  the  competing  claims 
if  divergent  social  and  economic  objectives,  many 
ountries  have  adopted  economic  and  monetary 
jolicies  which  have  meant  that  they  were  attempt- 
lg  to  live  beyond  their  means.     Any  such  attempt 
Dound  sooner  or  later  to  be  frustrated  but  if 
J8  is  not  clearly  understood  or,  if  for  social  or 
olitical  reasons  governments  feel  it  impossible  to 
t  in  accordance  with  a  correct  understanding  of 
e  situation,  the  necessary  adaptations  of  domes- 
c  policies  to  current  changes  in  the  balance  of 
ayments  are  not  quickly  or  adequately  made, 
feasures  which  it  is  feared  will  be  unpopular  are 
ither  not  taken  at  all  or  taken  only  after  long 
day  and  then  not  pushed  far  enough.     In  the 
leantime,  the  continuance  of  inflation  makes  it 
lifficult  to  recognize  and  respond  to  any  structural 
hanges  that  may  be  taking  place.    When  there 
|  excessive  demand  for  all  resources,  the  incentives 
p  undertake  the  transfers  of  productive  resources 
iat  may  be  necessary  if  long-term  external  equi- 
brium  is  to  be  established  are  seriously  weakened, 
'ontinuous  inflationary  pressures  and  balance-of- 
ayments  problems  are  bound  to  make  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  supplies 
(f  essential  raw  materials,  and  therefore  of  steady 
?vels  of  employment. 

.  S.  Predominance  in  World  Economy 

While  the  recurrence  of  balance-of-payments 
ifficulties  is  to  be  explained  mainly  in  terms  of 
le  inflationary  pressures  generated  by  diverse 
mflicting  claims  on  limited  resources,  other  fac- 
>rs  also  have  had  a  significant  influence.     The 

agnitude  and  range  of  U.S.  production  and  pro- 
uctivity  have  placed  that  country  in  a  position 
f  predominance  in  the  world  economy  and  of 
)mparative  self-sufficiency.     This  situation  de- 

ands  difficult  adjustments,  in  both  the  rest  of 
le  world  and  in  the  United  States,  that  are  still 


far  from  complete.  Agricultural  protection  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  still  creates  diffi- 
culties for  some  countries,  and  the  other  protective 
policies  maintained  in  the  United  States,  despite 
its  great  competitive  power,  also  continue  to  em- 
barrass other  countries. 

The  industrialization  of  some  of  the  raw-ma- 
terial producing  countries,  which  was  already 
under  way  before  World  War  II  and  was  further 
accelerated  in  response  to  the  wartime  disruption 
of  trade  connections,  also  calls  for  adjustments  in 
the  world  economy,  and  particularly  in  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  of  Europe.  Overseas  in- 
dustrialization means  on  the  one  hand  diminished 
demand  for  the  products  of  some  European  indus- 
tries, while  on  the  other  hand  it  provides  an  ex- 
panded market  for  exports  of  all  kinds  of  capital 
equipment.  In  recent  years  the  industrializing 
countries  have  increasingly  turned  to  dollar 
sources  of  supply  to  satisfy  their  demands  for 
these  capital  goods.  It  has  thus  become  difficult 
for  the  older  industrialized  countries  to  meet  their 
dollar-area  deficits  by  export  surpluses  to  raw- 
material  producing  countries  with  a  dollar 
surplus. 

An  aggravating  factor  in  the  recurrent  balance- 
of-payments  crises  of  the  postwar  years  is  the 
inadequacy  of  international  reserves  available  to 
monetary  authorities  outside  the  United  States. 
Although  the  gold  and  dollar  holdings  of  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  States  have  risen  to 
some  extent  since  1938,  the  increase  has  not  been 
in  proportion  to  the  expansion  of  world  trade  and 
their  value  in  real  terms  has  been  actually  reduced 
by  inflation.  These  trends,  combined  with  the 
abnormally  wide  swings  in  balances  of  payments, 
have  often  produced  situations  in  which  reserves 
have  appeared  to  be  dangerously  low.  The  at- 
tainment of  any  particular  level  or  ratio  of  re- 
serves is  not  by  itself  a  guarantee  against  balance- 
of-payments  crises ;  nevertheless,  a  more  adequate 
cushion  against  balance-of-payments  disturbances 
is  clearly  desirable  so  that  more  time  may  be  avail- 
able to  make  the  necessary  readjustments. 

The  significance  of  inadequate  reserves  has  also 
been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
ruption in  the  1930's  of  the  private  international 
short-term  capital  mai'ket  has  not  been  repaired. 
Instead  of  private  capital  movements  helping  to 
minimize  the  use  of  official  reserves,  in  a  great 
number  of  countries  the  whole  burden  of  adjust- 
ment to  balance-of-payments  fluctuations  has  had 
to  be  borne  by  central  banks  and  governments. 
Balance-of-payments  adjustments  are  also  made 
more  difficult  by  the  virtual  absence  of  any  effec- 
tive private  international  long-term  capital 
market. 

Postwar  economic  developments  have  further 
been  affected  by  the  international  political  de- 
velopments which  have  proved  much  less  satis- 
factory than  was  envisaged  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  decline  in  East- West  European  trade  is  partly 
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responsible  for  the  deterioration  in  the  terms  of 
trade  of  Western  Europe,  which  has  been  cut  ott 
from  the  raw  material  and  foodstuffs  supplies  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Similar  difficulties  have  arisen 
in  the  Far  East.  Political  tensions  have  led  to 
a  general  feeling  of  insecurity  which,  combined 
with  the  growing  sensitiveness  to  risks  of  eco- 
nomic insecurity,  has  induced  disturbing  short- 
term  capital  movements  that  greatly  complicate 
the  tasks  of  monetary  policy.  In  the  last  few 
years,  the  conflict  in  Korea  and  increased  political 
tension  generally  have  necessitated  rearmament 
which  tends  further  to  disrupt  international 
prices,  intensify  inflationary  pressures,  and  im- 
pose on  countries  increased  burdens  of  ad]ust- 

Finally,  the  recurrence  of  balance-of-payments 
difficulties  must  also  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  a 
certain  lack  of  effective  cooperation  between  var- 
ious countries.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  success  of 
any  international  endeavor  must  depend  on  the 
deo-ree  of  cooperation  and  coordination  among 
countries.  Progress  toward  a  balanced  pattern 
of  international  exchange  would  be  more  rapid  if 
countries  were  to  cooperate  more  effectively,  for 
example,  to  insure  careful  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  other  countries  if  restrictive  measures 
have  to  be  taken  and  in  the  stockpiling  of  scarce 
materials. 

In  the  situation  that  has  been  described  above, 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Fund  to  facilitate  the  utili- 
zation of  its  resources  by  members,  as  described 
in  Chapter  II,  have  particular  significance  as  ful- 
filling in  part  the  need  of  members  for  a  second 
line  of  reserves.    The  solution  of  members'  prob- 
lems requires,  however,  more  than  a  strengthen- 
ing of  their  reserves.     For  each  country  it  will 
have  to  be  found  in  the  acceptance  of  appropriate 
domestic  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  that  are  m 
accord  with  that  country's  balance-of-payments 
position.    The  Fund  has  an  important  role  in  help- 
ing its  members  to  adopt  such  policies.    Moreover, 
by  watching  developments  and  by  providing  a 
forum  for  an  exchange  of  views  between  its  mem- 
bers, the  Fund  can  seek  to  increase  the  degree  of 
coordination  among  them.    There  are  some  forces, 
such  as  the  growing  international  tension,  over 
which  the  Fund  can  have  little,  if  any,  influence. 
The   adoption   of   effective   balance-of-payments 
policies  is  still  often  impeded  by  domestic  politi- 
cal forces.    The  difficulties  that  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  recurrent  exchange  crises  are  not, 
however,  irremediable.     Indeed,  within  the  past 
year,  there  has  been  increasing  recognition  of  the 
fundamental  weaknesses  underlying  external  im- 
balance and  a  growing  determination  to  come  to 
grips  with  them. 

While  the  Fund's  main  task  is  international— 
to  seek  a  system  of  multilateral  trade  and  pay- 
ments—the purposes  for  which  it  was  formed  can 
be  reached  only  if  effective  domestic  measures  are 
taken  by  its  members.  Whatever  its  cause,  do- 
ttiest ic  inflation  has  been  at  the  root  of  many  recent 
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international  difficulties,  and  as  long  as  it  coi 
tinues,  a  satisfactory  and  stable  system  of  inter- 
national trade  and  payments  will  be  impossible 
Inflation  has  had  much  to  do  with  one  seriot 
danger  to  international  trade — the  maintenai 
under  conditions  of  peace  of  the  division  of  tf 
world  into  separate  currency  areas  that  followe 
the  war.     Such  a  division  cannot  last  without  tr 
support  of  a  network  of  administrative  control 
applied  both  to  the  external  trade  of  countries  am 
to  their  internal  economies.     The  economic  rek 
tions  of  countries  are  too  pervasive  to  be  confine 
for  long  within  a  complicated  network  of  this  kinc 
unless  the  controls  are  extended  to  many  of  thei 
major  activities.     The  choice  before  us  is  to  en«. 
inflation  or  to  move  further  toward  a  kind  of  worl- 
which  is  the  antithesis  of  the  world  the  Fund  wa 
formed  to  serve.     In  such  a  world,  even  the  presen( 
weakened  structure  of  international  trade  and  paj 
ments  is  more  likely  to  deteriorate  than  to  improv 

Initial  Reactions  to  the  Korean  Outbreak 

U.S.  imports,  which  even  before  the  outbn 

of  the  fighting  in  Korea  were  rising,  showed  a  fu 

ther  prompt  and  vigorous  increase  after  the  co- 

flict  began ;  this  increase  dominated  the  first  phr 

of  the  reactions  to  the  Korean  outbreak  throu 

the  first  quarter  of  1951.    The  value  of  U.S.  1 

ports  in  the  third  quarter  of  1950  exceeded  that 

the  second  quarter  by  470  million  dollars,  or  abo 

25  percent,  and  there  were  further  increases  of  2 

million  dollars  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1950  ar 

380  million  dollars  in  the  first  quarter  of  195 

During  the  first  few  months  after  the  begmnir 

of  hostilities,  foodstuffs  (e.  g.,  sugar)  account* 

for  a  more  than  proportionate  share  in  this  e 

pansion  of  U.S.  imports,  but  emphasis  soon  shift 

to  industrial  raw  materials.     Remembering  tl 

wartime  shortages  and  fearing  a  rise  in  prices,  co 

sumers,    producers,    and   the    U.S.    Governmc 

sharply  increased  their  demands.     In  the  th 

quarter  of  1950,  the  principal  effect  of  these 

creases  was  to  raise  the  volume  of  imports ;  subs 

quently,  their  principal  effect  was  to  raise  impo 

prices.     In  both  the  fourth  quarter  of  1950,  wh 

the  value  of  U.S.  imports  rose  by  11  percent,  a 

the  first  quarter  of  1951;  when  their  value  rose 

14  percent,  the  increase  in  import  volume  was  o: 

around  3  percent. 

In  the  industrial  countries  of  Western  Euro 
the  movements  of  retail  sales  indicated  a  simil 
upward  surge  in  demand  in  the  third  quarter 

1950.  The  value  of  their  imports,  however,  < 
not  increase  until  the  fourth  quarter   (Germa 
and  Switzerland  were  notable  exceptions),  a  I 
continued  to  rise  through  the  second  quarter  t 

1951.  The  expansion  of  European  imports  i 
general  lagged  behind  that  in  the  United  Sta* 
by  one  quarter.  As  a  consequence,  in  contrast) 
the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Switzerlai, 
which  had  been  able  to  obtain  some  of  their  ac- 
tional imports  at  prices  closer  to  the  level  of  «h» 
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00,  most  countries  of  Western  Europe  increased 
eir  purchases  substantially  only  after  prices  had 
tranced.     An  important  impediment  to  the  ex- 

Dsion  of  European  imports  was  probably  the 
Iministrative  delays  in  relaxing  controls  and  the 
ct  that  the  general  public  was  at  first  less  in- 
lenced  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States  by 
e  outbreak  in  Korea.  The  upsurge  in  retail 
lying  in  Western  Europe  in  fact  lagged  about 
Months  behind  that  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  quarter  of  1951  thus  marked  the  end 
the  initial  reaction  to  the  outbreak  of  fighting 
Korea.     By  the  second  quarter,  U.S.  imports 

id  turned  down  and  the  decline  in  commodity 

•ices  had  begun. 


lance-of-Payments  Developments 

The  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United  States  that 
id  begun  in  1950  lost  its  momentum  in  May  1951, 
hen  U.S.  reserves  were  21,861  million  dollars, 
id  a  substantial  inflow  began  in  August.  By 
av  1952,  U.S.  gold  holdings  amounted  to  23,502 
illion  dollars.  The  net  deficit  *  of  foreign  coun- 
ies  as  a  whole  with  the  United  States,  covering 
)t  only  goods  and  services  but  also  private  cap- 
ll  movements  and  certain  other  transactions, 
nounted  in  1951  to  3,156  million  dollars,  against 
►5  million  dollars  in  1950  and  5,348  million  dol- 
rs  in  1949.  This  deficit  was  financed  not  only 
j  movements  of  reserves  but  also  by  substantial 
•ants  and  loans. 

Throughout  the  postwar  period,  U.S.  Govern- 
ent  grants  and  loans  have  been  a  factor  of  out- 
anding  importance  in  the  reconstruction  and 
dance-of-payments  developments  of  many  coun- 
ies,  especially  in  Western  Europe.  The  knowl- 
Ige  that  this  financial  aid  would  be  reduced  was 
imething  to  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
)licy  in  1951.  Although  Eca  aid  tapered  off  in 
lat  year,  U.S.  Government  grants  and  loans 
let)  to  foreign  countries,  including  both  military 
id  economic  aid,  amounted  to  4,594  million  dol- 
rs,  somewhat  more  than  the  1950  total  of  4,207 
illion  dollars.  Military  grants  increased  from 
K)  million  dollars  to  1,460  million  dollars, 
hereas  economic  grants  fell  off  from  3,460  mil- 
on  dollars  to  2,970  million  dollars.  Although 
lost  of  the  military  as  well  as  of  the  economic  aid 
mtinued  to  go  to  the  Oeec  [Organization  for 
uropean  Economic  Cooperation]  countries,  the 
>tal  grants  extended  to  them  declined  slightly. 
The  balance  of  payments  of  the  United  King- 
om  deteriorated  seriously  during  1951,  not  only 
ith  the  United  States  but  also  with  the  Epu 


1  Kxoept  where  otherwise  indicated,  the  halance-of- 
fiynients  surplus  or  deficit  as  used  in  this  section  is  meas- 
red  by  compensatory  official  financing. 


[European  Payments  Union]  area.  Although  the 
balance  with  the  rest  of  the  sterling  area  improved, 
from  a  deficit  of  £13  million  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year  to  a  surplus  of  £116  million  in  the  second 
half,  this  improvement  was  insufficient,  to  offset 
the  worsening  vis-a-vis  other  areas,  and  the  1950 
surplus  of  £255  million  was  followed  in  1951  by  a 
deficit  of  £756  million.  For  the  year  as  a  whole, 
the  outstanding  feature  was  the  widening  of  the 
trade  deficit,  as  the  value  of  exports  increased  by 
22  percent  while  the  value  of  imports  rose  47  per- 
cent. In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  there  was  a 
sharp  drop  in  the  surplus  on  account  of  services, 
partly  because  of  the  stoppage  of  Iranian  oil  sales. 
The  United  Kingdom's  balance-of-payment  deficit 
with  the  nonsterling  area  rose  from  £204  million 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year  to  £055  million  in  the 
second  half.  Gold  and  dollar  holdings,  after 
rising  moderately  to  3,867  million  dollars  at  the 
end  of  June  1951,  fell  in  the  next  4  quarters  by 
2,182  million  dollars;  at  the  end  of  June  1952, 
they  were  1,685  million  dollars,  about  the  same  u.8 
at  the  end  of  1949.  In  real  terms,  gold  and  dollar 
holdings  at  the  end  of  June  1952  were  below  the 
19*9  level. 

The  downward  movement  of  reserves,  indeed, 
gives  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  real  deteriora- 
tion in  Uie  external  position  of  the  United  King- 
dom. In  a  time  of  uncertainty  there  was  an  in- 
ducement for  importers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  accelerate  the  dollar  payments  that  they  had 
to  make  and  for  the  importers  of  U.K.  goods 
abroad  to  delay  the  settlement  of  their  obligations. 
These  changes  in  the  timing  of  payments,  the  so- 
called  "leads  and  lags,"  were  an  important  factor 
in  reducing  reserves.  Any  subsequent  reversal  of 
such  short-term  movements  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  interpreting  later  movements  of  reserves. 
One  reason  for  emphasizing  the  importance  of  re- 
serves is  precisely  the  protection  that  they  afford 
against  the  effects  of  temporary  adverse  changes 
of  this  kind. 

The  deterioration  of  the  U.K.  balance  of  pay- 
ments was  also  the  result  of  more  fundamental 
changes  in  its  economic  position.  For  example, 
according  to  calculations  in  which  c.i.f.  import 
prices  are  used,  its  terms  of  trade  in  1951  were  11 
percent  below  those  of  1950;  the  actual  decline 
must  have  been  less  because  freight  charges  in- 
creased. The  most  important  factor,  however, 
was  undoubtedly  the  increase  of  16  percent  in 
import  volume,  which  in  part  may  have  been  the 
result  of  the  rebuilding  of  stocks  that  had  been 
allowed  to  run  down  in  1950,  and  is  to  be  compared 
with  an  increase  of  3  percent  in  the  volume  of  ex- 
ports. 

With  a  view  to  checking  the  deterioration  of 
its  balance  of  payments,  import  restrictions  were 
intensified  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Most  other 
countries  in  the  sterling  area  also  took  similar 
action  in  the  early  months  of  1952. 
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In  the  first  half  of  1951,  the  sterling  liabilities 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  all  countries  increased 
by  £425  million,  to  £4,168  million,  and  were  then 
as  high  as  they  had  ever  been.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  they  had  fallen  back  to  £3,807  million, 
not  much  above  the  level  of  £3,743  million  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  This  movement  was  ac- 
counted for  largely  by  changes  in  liabilities  to 
other  sterling-area  countries.  These  increased 
from  £2,732  million  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
£3,100  million  at  the  end  of  June,  and  then  fell 
off  to  £2,789  million  by  the  end  of  the  year.  There 
were  considerable  variations  in  the  records  of  in- 
dividual countries,  but  the  sterling  balances  of  the 
United  Kingdom's  dependent  territories  as  a  whole 
tended  to  increase  throughout  this  period. 

Further  evidence  of  the  imbalance  in  world 
trade  is  afforded  by  developments  in  the  Euro- 
pean Payments  Union,  whose  members  clear 
through  its  machinery  not  only  their  own  trans- 
actions with  other  members,  but  also  most  of  the 
transactions  of  their  associated  monetary  areas. 
Until  May  1951  the  sterling  area  had  a  surplus  in 
Epu,  but  subsequently  it  had  deficits  which 
reached  a  peak  of  236  million  dollars  in  October. 
Although  the  monthly  deficit  has  declined  since 
then,  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  end  of  May 
1952  had  exceeded  its  quota  and  reached  the  stage 
of  100  percent  gold  settlement.  Substantial  in- 
visible and  capital  transactions  appear  to  have 
affected  the  Epu  position  of  the  sterling  area,  but 
an  examination  of  the  trade  returns  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  continental  Oeec  countries,  and  of 
the  latter  with  the  rest  of  the  sterling  area  suggests 
that  U.K.  trade  was  a  more  important  fac- 
tor in  the  reversal  of  the  sterling  area's  Epu  posi- 
tion than  was  the  trade  of  the  other  sterling-area 
countries.  The  trade  deficit  of  the  United  King- 
dom increased  and  the  trade  surplus  of  the  other 
sterling  countries  decreased,  the  increase  in  the 
deficit  however  being  substantially  greater  than 
the  decrease  in  the  surplus. 

The  balance-of-payments  position  of  the  next 
largest  member  of  Epu,  France,  also  deteriorated 
sharply  in  1951.  The  over-all  deficit  of  the  franc 
area,  which  in  1950  had  been  217  million  dollars, 
increased  to  about  1,000  million  dollars  in  1951, 
almost  entirely  on  account  of  goods  and  services. 
The  terms  of  trade  deteriorated  by  9  percent.  The 
increase  in  the  volume  of  exports  (19  percent) 
was  only  slightly  greater  than  the  increase  in  the 
volume  of  imports;  the  export  surplus  with  the 
overseas  territories  increased  moderately ;  and  the 
trade  deficit  with  other  countries  grew  substan- 
tially. Although  the  monthly  deficit  in  Epu  de- 
creased in  March  1952,  France  was  by  that  time 
in  the  60  percent  gold  settlement  tranche  of  its 
quota. 

The  general  balance-of-payments  positions  of  a 
number  of  other  Epu  members  improved.  For 
example,  the  over-all  deficit  of  the  Netherlands 
decreased  from  the  equivalent  of  358  million  dol- 
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lars  in  1950  to  119  million  dollars  in  1951 ;  Bei 
gium's  1950  deficit  of  301  million  dollars  was  foj 
lowed  by  a  surplus  of  about  145  million  dollars  i 
1951;  and  Western  Germany,  which  had  a  de~ 
of  653  million  dollars  in  1950,  had  a  small  surp 
in  1951. 

The  two  largest  members  of  Epu  have  been  n 
heaviest  debtors  and  three  members,  Belgiu: 
Italy,  and  Portugal,  have  credit  positions  in  ex 
of  their  quotas,  requiring  special  arrangeme: 
for  gold  settlements.  These  are  symptoms  of  t! 
disequilibrium  which  has  from  time  to  time  thre 
ened  a  drain  on  the  liquid  resources  of  the  Unio: 
Some  of  the  trade  liberalization  progress  of  E: 
has  been  lost  in  an  effort  to  reduce  these  paymei 
difficulties.  Free  imports  from  other  Epu  co 
tries  were  temporarily  suspended  by  France  an 
severely  limited  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Sonq 
creditors  (especially  Belgium)  also  introduce 
specific  controls  designed  to  reduce  their  monthl 
surpluses.  These  measures,  taken  together,  m: 
help  temporarily  to  suppress  the  payments  di 
equilibrium  within  Europe,  but  at  the  cost  of  re 
rogression  in  the  field  of  liberalization. 

Latin  America's  trade  position  with  the  Unite 
States  shifted  from  a  surplus  in  the  first  quarter 
1951  to  a  large  deficit  in  the  third  and  fourth  qua 
ters.  An  inflow  of  U.S.  capital  and  of  dollars  r 
ceived  from  exports  to  other  countries  maintaine 
Latin  America's  reserves  at  a  level  in  Septembi 
1951  which  was  still  above  that  at  the  end  of  195( 
but  they  were  declining  sharply  in  the  third  qua 
ter,  and  fell  further  in  the  fourth  quarter.  Tl 
Latin  American  Republics  as  a  whole  continue 
to  run  a  modest  trade  surplus  with  the  Oei 
countries  until  the  fourth  quarter  of  1951.  Tl! 
terms  of  trade  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole  a 
down  from  the  level  of  early  1951,  but  may  still  1 
above  the  level  of  the  first  half  of  1950.  Canad 
over-all  surplus  fell  from  Can$642  million  in  19f 
to  about  Can$240  million  in  1951,  less  than  a  qua 
ter  of  the  decline  being  accounted  for  by  a  worse: 
ing  of  the  goods  and  services  balance. 

Continuance  of  Inflationary  Pressures 

Balance-of-payments    developments    since   tli 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  in  June   19f 
afford  another  illustration  of  the  inevitably  clo 
relationship   between   balance-of-payments   dif 
culties  and  inflationary  pressures.     It  was  impo 
sible  immediately  after  hostilities  began  to  predi 
confidently  the  course  of  events.     In  fact  spec  I 
lative  purchases,  the  increased  cost  of  imports,  arw 
the  expansion  of  military  outlays  produced,  inil 
situation  where  there  were  already  inflationai 
potentialities,  a  mixture  of  cost  and  income  inn 
tion  in  both  industrial  and  primary  producii  | 
countries.    The  fact  that  steps  were  not  taken 
time  to  minimize  these  inflationary  forces  and 
neutralize  their  impact  was  the  outstanding  el 
ment  in  the  reversal  after  the  middle  of  1951 
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b  favorable  balance-of-payments  position  that 
d  developed  earlier  in  many  countries. 
The  commodity  boom  of  L950  might  have  been 
pt  within  bounds  if  there  had  been  a  mote  wide- 
road  and  prompt  use  of  monetary  policies  and 
pre  effective  coordination  among  countries  in 
vermnent  stockpiling.  This  would  have  re- 
ied  the  inflationary  pressures  felt  during  the 
st  phase  of  the  Korean  war  and  would  have 
loot  bed  the  transition  to  rearmament  economies, 
le  increase  in  defense  expenditures  would  have 
■aired  in  any  ease  a  reduction  of  the  proportion 

national  expenditures  directed  toward  civilian 
ods.  and  it  was  particularly  desirable  that  any 
rtlier  complications  through  wide  swings  in 
rms  of  trade  and  speculative  buying  should  have 
en  avoided.  Some  changes  in  the  terms  of 
ule  and  in  the  balance-of-payments  positions  of 
Ir-material  producing  countries  may  well  have 
en  inevitable ;  but  if  it  had  been  possible  to  mod- 
ate  the  inflationary  impact  of  these  changes,  the 
bsequent  sharp  reversal  in  international  reserves 
juld  have  been  limited. 

In  some  countries,  indeed,  considerable  progress 
is  been  made  in  recent  months  in  the  fight  against 
flat  ion.  Uncontrolled  inflation  has  not  yet  al- 
gether  ceased  to  be  a  clanger  but  the  threat  today 

generally  not  so  great  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 
rem  however,  where  internal  stability  has  been 
mporarily  attained,  the  measures  taken  have 
ten  been  insufficient  to  insure  that  it  will  be 
irmanent.  The  main  test  of  stabilization  policy 
ill  come  when  rearmament  expenditures  reach 
eir  maximum. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  the  Korean  war, 
ie  upsurge  of  speculative  demand  and  the  con- 
quent  increases  in  the  prices  of  imported  raw 
aterials  led  in  most  industrial  countries  to  a 
larp  expansion  in  bank  credit.  This  expansion 
as  slowed  down  after  March  1951  by  the  decline 
i  raw-materials  prices,  the  tightening  of  credit 
id  money  market  conditions,  and  stronger  con- 
uner  resistance  in  reaction  to  the  earlier  spate 
f  buying.  In  the  United  States,  for  example, 
>mmercial-bank  loans  to  business  and  individ- 
ils.  which  had  increased  by  21  percent  during 
ie  9  months  ended  March  1951,  increased  further 
tiring  the  subsequent  9  months  (April  1951- 
>eceinber  1951)  by  only  6  percent.  There  was 
similar  slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  bank-credit 
ipansion  in  other  countries,  including  Canada, 
ie  Netherlands,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Western 
rermany.  This  relaxation  of  inflationary  pres- 
lres  in  industrial  countries  can  also  be  seen  in 
ie  movements  of  their  cost-of-living  indices  dur- 
ig  these  two  periods.  The  U.S.  cost-of-living 
idex.  which  had  increased  by  8  percent  from 
une  1950  to  March  1951,  rose  by  less  than  3  per- 
snt  between  March  1951  and  December  1951,  and 
eclined  slightly  in  the  first  quarter  of  1952. 
lOBt-of-living  increases  have  similarly  slowed 
own  in  most  of  Western  Europe,  particularly 


where  an  elective  monetary  policy  had  been 
adopted,  as  in  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Finland,  and  Italy. 

The  tendency  toward  a  reduction  of  inflation- 
ary pressures  in  the  latter  part  of  1951,  was,  how- 
ever, less  obvious  in  some  other  industrial 
countries,  including  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  commercial- 
bank  credit  to  business  and  individuals  continued 
to  expand  until  October  1951,  when  it  was  15  per- 
cent higher  than  a  year  before.  The  continuance 
of  inflationary  pressures  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  a  time  when  they  were  diminishing  elsewhere 
can  be  traced  in  part  to  its  greater  dependence 
on  imported  food  and  raw  materials,  to  its  efforts 
to  rebuild  the  stocks  which  had  been  allowed  to 
run  down  when  prices  first  began  to  rise,  and  to 
the  speed  and  magnitude  of  its  rearmament  ef- 
fort. A  high  level  of  reconstruction  and  invest- 
ment has  also  continued  to  be  an  important  fac- 
tor. The  difficulties  of  the  United  Kingdom  were, 
moreover,  prolonged  by  the  delay  in  making  ade- 
quate use  of  the  weapons  of  monetary  control. 
Throughout  the  postwar  period,  commercial 
banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  subject 
to  a  form  of  selective  credit  control  and  since  1948 
there  has  been  a  tendency  for  interest  rates  to  rise 
gradually.  But  the  decisive  break  from  cheap- 
money  policy  came  only  in  November  1951,  when 
the  discount  rate  of  the  Bank  of  England  was 
raised,  for  the  first  time  since  1939,  from  2  to  2.5 
percent.  In  March  1952  the  discount  rate  was 
raised  further,  to  4  percent.  In  the  meantime, 
the  liquidity  of  the  banking  system  was  also  re- 
duced by  funding  a  part  of  the  floating  debt. 
The  consequent  change  in  the  financial  climate  of 
the  country  slowed  down  the  expansion  of  bank 
credit  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1952.  It  did  much  to  restore  confidence  in 
sterling  and  to  reverse  the  outflow  of  capital. 

In  France  in  the  first  part  of  1951,  political  cir- 
cumstances hampered  the  adoption  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  measures  firm  enough  to  check  inflation, 
when  military  expenditures  and  a  large  investment 
program  are  taken  into  account.  France  has 
maintained  elaborate  quantitative  restrictions  on 
credit  and  the  discount  rate  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
which  had  been  reduced  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Korea,  was  raised  in  October  1951  to 
3  percent,  and  in  November  to  4  percent.  The 
Government's  finance  program,  announced  early 
in  1952,  proposed  to  reduce  some  noninvestment 
expenditures  and  to  link  investment  outlays  more 
closely  to  the  borrowings  available  from  genuine 
savings. 

Inflationary  developments  in  the  raw-material 
producing  countries  have  followed  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent pattern.  In  some  of  them,  e.g.,  Egypt, 
Venezuela,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, the  growth  of  the  money  supply  during  the  9 
months  ended  March  30,  1951,  was  moderate.  In 
most  of  them,  however,  the  money  supply  in- 
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creased  rapidly  in  response  to  the  improvement  in 
their  foreign-exchange  positions.  This  expansion 
was  checked  sharply  after  March  1951,  when  raw- 
material  prices  began  to  decline  and  import  con- 
trols were  liberalized.  During  the  last  9  months 
of  the  year,  the  money  supply  actually  declined  in 
India,  Ceylon,  the  Philippine  Republic,  and 
Uruguay.  In  most  of  the  other  raw-material  pro- 
ducing countries,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  such 
as  Chile,  the  increase  was  quite  moderate  in  com- 
parison with  the  earlier  period.  In  Australia  the 
growth  in  the  money  supply  ceased  after  April 
1951.  Australian  imports,  however,  rose  sharply 
during  the  last  9  months  of  1951  and  there  was  a 
large  trade  deficit  which  would  have  resulted  in  a 
contraction  of  the  money  supply  if  there  had  not 
been  an  increase  of  18  percent  in  bank  advances, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  used  to  finance  tem- 
porarily heavy  stocks  of  imported  goods. 

The  spectacular  increases  in  the  money  supply 
during  the  first  phase  of  the  reaction  to  the  Korean 
war  were  not,  however,  entirely  a  consequence  of 
external  factors;  in  many  raw-material  producing 
countries  there  was  also  a  speculative  wave  of  de- 
mand fed  by  an  expansion  of  bank  credit.  The 
boom  in  raw-material  prices,  indeed,  made  it  pos- 
sible for  many  underdeveloped  countries  to  raise 
extraordinary  revenues  through  higher  export 
duties  which  had  been  intended  as  an  anti-infla- 
tionary measure,  or  by  multiple  currency  practices. 
Countries  such  as  Ceylon,  India,  and  Indonesia 
were  thus  able  to  reduce  their  budget  deficits,  and 
some  of  them  were  for  some  time  able  to  a  greater 
extent  than  before  to  finance  developmental  proj- 
ects from  current  revenue.  But  the  decline  in  ex- 
port receipts  during  the  latter  part  of  1951  has 
in  some  countries  raised  again  the  problem  of 
financing  capital  expenditure  by  normal  taxes  and 
genuine  savings.  In  order  to  maintain  exports  at 
satisfactory  levels  in  the  face  of  declining  raw- 
material  prices,  export  duties  have  been  reduced 
and  budget  deficits  of  uncomfortable  proportions 
have  begun  to  reappear. 

The  foreign-exchange  reserves  accumulated  in 
the  first  phase  of  the  Korean  war  enabled  many 
countries  during  the  readjustment  phase  to  coun- 
teract the  inflationist  impact  of  reemergent  budget 
deficits  by  increasing  imports.  But  this  remedy 
against  domestically  generated  inflationary  pres- 
sures involved  a  deficit  on  current  external  account 
and  could  be  applied  for  only  a  short  time.  It  is 
now,  however,  coming  to  be  more  generally  real- 
ized that  financial  stability  is  an  essential  element 
in  schemes  for  rapid  economic  progress.  The 
difficulties  of  a  country  with  limited  administra- 
tive resources  in  collecting  taxes  and  utilizing 
domestic  resources  have  sometimes  been  exagger- 
ated ;  recent  experience  in  some  countries,  such  as 
the  Philippine  Republic,  has  shown  that  much 
can  be  achieved  by  improving  tax  collections.  At 
the  same  time,  if  the  development  of  these  coun- 
tries is  not  to  be  unduly  retarded,  an  expansion 


of  the  flow  of  long-term  international  capital  is 
required.  This  objective  will  not  be  attained 
without  the  active  cooperation  of  both  tin;  coun- 
tries receiving  capital  and  those  supplying  it.i 
Despite  set-backs  in  certain  areas,  there  have* 
been  some  indications  in  recent  months  of  willing- 
ness to  adopt  policies  to  attract  investments  to 
underdeveloped  countries. 

In  India  the  bank  rate  was  increased  in  Novem- 
ber 1951  from  3  to  3.5  percent,  and  there  was  a 
partial  withdrawal  of  support  for  Government! 
bonds.  At  the  same  time  domestic  production  had) 
increased  considerably  during  the  year,  while 
foreign  demand  for  jute  and  cotton  had  slackened. 
Some  stringency  in  the  money  market  followed  in 
the  early  months  of  1952.  which  forced  a  general* 
dishoarding  of  commodities,  and  there  was  ai 
sharp  fall  in  the  wholesale  price  level  in  March 
1952.  Since  that  time  prices  have  recovered  a< 
little.  Australia,  which  in  1951-52  budgeted  for 
a  substantial  surplus,  has  a  system  of  quantita-' 
tive  credit  controls  but  interest  rates  have  not  been 
a  major  instrument  of  monetary  policy.  The  strain* 
of  rapid  development  and  the  regulation  of  wages 
in  accordance  with  movements  of  the  cost  of  living 
meant  a  continuous  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  in 
Australia  during  1951,  even  after  the  prices  of  ra'w 
materials  had  begun  to  decline. 

Rearmament  Expenditures 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Korean  war,  defense 
expenditures  did  not  increase  sharply  except  in  the 
United  States  and,  because  of  military  operation? 
in  Indochina,  in  France.  In  the  United  States 
these  expenditures  were  roughly  26  billion  dollar* 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  1951,  and  about  4V 
billion  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  1952 
when  they  were  covered  largely  by  higher  tas 
yields.  For  fiscal  1952-53  the  expenditures  an 
estimated  at  some  60-65  billion  dollars  and  a  siz- 
able deficit  is  expected.  The  intensification  of  th( 
conflict  in  Indochina  led  to  a  substantial  increase 
in  military  expenditures  in  France  prior  to  the  out 
break  of  hostilities  in  Korea;  a  further  increaa 
in  1951  brought  total  military  expenditures  in  tha 
year,  in  money  terms,  to  more  than  twice  the  194! 
level. 

In  some  countries,  such  as  Yugoslavia  and  Tur 
key,  defense  expenditures  have  been  maintainec 
at  the  high  level  that  had  been  reached  earlier 
They  have  increased  in  the  United  Kingdom  where 
during  the  fiscal  year  1952-53,  they  are  expected 
to  total  approximately  £1,500  million  (agains 
£750  million  in  1949-50).  Over  the  period  1949- 
51,  defense  expenditures  have  increased  substan 
tially  in  other  European  countries.  This  intensi 
fication  of  rearmament  efforts  has  not  led  so  far  t< 
any  serious  imbalance  in  government  budgets  ex 
cept  in  France,  but  defense  expenditure  is  stil 
expanding,  and  the  stresses  and  strains  of  thi'! 
expansion  are  widely  felt.     Some  countries  hav 
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ad  to  revise  downward  their  immediate  plans 
>r  rearmament  expenditure,  and  the  need  for  fur- 
ler  U.S.  military  and  economic  assistance  has 
jen  pressed  more  strongly  than  was  envisaged  a 
jar  ago. 

nti-inflationary  Measures 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  instruments  of  mon- 

ary  policy  have  been  used  more  widely  during 
le  past  year,  particularly  in  the  industrial  coun- 
ties of  Europe  and  North  America,  to  cope  with 
le  resurgence  of  inflationary  pressures;  interest 
ites  have  been  raised  and  quantitative  and  quali- 
itive  controls  over  credit  have  been  more  exten- 
ively  applied.  Fiscal  policy  has  also  been  adapted 
1  some  countries  with  a  view  to  checking  infla- 
on.  To  some  extent,  direct  controls,  relaxed 
lefore  June  1950,  have  been  imposed.  The  move- 
ment toward  direct  controls  is  not  widespread, 
owever,  and  recent  extensions  have  affected 
lainly  raw-material  allocations,  foreign  trade, 
tnd  wages. 

Among  the  fiscal  measures  adopted  in  the  last 
ear,  the  reduction  of  subsidies  on  consumption 
1  countries  such  as  India,  the  Netherlands,  and 
le  United  Kingdom  is  noteworthy.  In  order  to 
void  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  and  in  wages, 
ibsidies  have  often  been  used  to  offset  the  effects 
f  increased  costs  upon  prices.  Recently,  how- 
ver.  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  cut  these  subsi- 
ies  substantially.  The  immediate  anti-inflation- 
ry  significance  of  these  decisions  has  sometimes 
een  small,  because  of  counterbalancing  tax  con- 
jssions  and  the  wage  adjustments  that  might  be 
lade.  Nevertheless,  these  changes,  in  addition  to 
eing  significant  as  a  move  toward  the  restoration 
[f  an  effective  working  price  mechanism,  serve  to 
mphasize  the  basic  need  in  all  anti-inflationary 
ifforts.  Whether  inflationary  pressures  are  gen- 
rated  by  an  effort  to  use  more  resources  than  are  in 
act  available — in  response,  for  example,  to  re- 
rmament  or  development  demands,  or  to  changes 
i  the  terms  of  trade — the  central  problem  is  to 
ersuade  people  to  accept  the  inevitable  cuts  in 
?al  consumption  and  in  investment  for  civilian 
roduction.  This  requires  that  money  wages  and 
iioney  profits  should  not  be  increased  in  an  effort 
b  compensate  for  higher  taxation  or  higher  costs 
f  materials  and  consumer  goods.  The  realization 
f  this  objective  demands  high  standards  of  public 
esponsibility  and  willingness  to  accept  a  plan  for 

istributing  the  sacrifices  that  are  unavoidable. 


In  addition,  several  countries  have  allowed  long- 
3rm  rates  on  government  bonds  to  fluctuate  more 
reely.  Even  where  the  policy  of  supporting  gov- 
rnment  bond  markets  has  not  been  completely 
bandoned,  there  has  been  an  orderly  withdrawal 
If  support,  and  the  market  yield  on  government 
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bonds    in     many     countries    has    consequently 
increased. 


Interest  rates  on  short-term  government  securi- 
ties have  also  generally  been  allowed  to  rise.  The 
policy  of  higher  interest  rates  has  been  supple- 
mented by  quantitative  and  qualitative  credit  con- 
trols, which  have  themselves  tended  to  raise  the 
level  of  interest  rates. 

The  general  effect  of  restrictive  credit  policies 
has  been  to  curtail  speculative  investment,  mainly 
in  inventories,  and  to  dissipate  inflationary  expec- 
tations. Once  these  objectives  are  achieved,  it 
may  be  possible  to  relax  credit  restrictions  to 
some  extent.  If  unemployment  should  rise  to  a 
level  regarded  as  unacceptable,  some  relaxation 
of  credit  might  become  inevitable. 

The  tendency  toward  easing  credit  in  order  to 
meet  the  changing  requirements  of  the  situation 
is  already  evident  in  some  countries.  Early  in 
April  1952,  credit  controls  were  lifted  in  the 
Netherlands  and  the  reduction  of  bank  rates  in 
Belgium,  Finland,  and  the  Netherlands  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  some  of  the  selective  credit  controls  and 
informal  credit  restrictions  imposed  on  commer- 
cial banks  have  also  been  relaxed  or  withdrawn 
in  recent  months.  In  some  countries  steps  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  higher  interest  rates  from 
unduly  retarding  housing  construction. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  unemployment  remains 
comparatively  high  in  some  countries  of  Western 
Europe  such  as  Belgium,  Denmark,  Western  Ger- 
many and  Italy;  in  certain  other  countries, 
including  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  King- 
dom, it  has  increased  in  recent  months  from 
previous  low  levels.  There  has  been  no  tendency 
toward  greater  unemployment  in  the  United 
States,  where  average  unemployment,  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  labor  force,  declined  from  5 
percent  in  1950  to  3  percent  in  1951,  and  was 
smaller  in  the  first  quarter  of  1952  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1951  (3.2  percent  against 
3.8  percent) .  To  some  extent,  increases  in  unem- 
ployment have  been  due  to  the  temporary  resist- 
ance of  consumers  after  a  spate  of  buying,  or  to 
causes  requiring  some  reallocation  of  productive 
resources.  Thus,  the  recession  in  the  clothing  and 
textile  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Western  Germany  is  explained 
in  part  by  the  revival  or  building  up  of  textile 
industries  in  other  countries  and  the  overstocking 
of  earlier  months.  In  some  countries,  the  intensi- 
fication of  import  restrictions  elsewhere  has  also 
been  a  cause  of  unemployment.  The  unemploy- 
ment trend  in  Western  Europe  needs  to  be  se- 
riously watched,  if  only  because  it  might  weaken 
the  resolve  to  reduce  inflationary  forces  and  might 
give  a  cumulative  turn  to  the  recent  restrictive  in- 
ternational trade  measures.  While  certain  types 
of  chronic  unemployment  may  require  joint  inter- 
national action,  steps  have  already  been  taken  in- 
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dependency  in  some  countries  to  counteract  the 
recent  tendency  toward  unemployment.  For  ex- 
ample, an  extension  of  public  works  is  proposed 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  military  orders  are  being 
more  swiftly  directed  to  the  depressed  industries 
in,  for  example,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
inflation  and  deflation  is  necessarily  a  matter  for 
delicate  judgment.  It  has  yet  to  be  seen  whether 
the  unemployment  that  has  appeared  calls  for 
anti-deflationary  policies  or  whether  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  cessation  of  inflationary  pressures  and 
of  the  shifts  in  production  which  must  accompany 
the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  internal 
stability  and  external  solvency. 

International  Payments  Prospects 

The  readjustment  of  the  payments  disequilib- 
rium between  the  dollar  and  nondollar  areas  was 
being  made  easier  in  the  early  part  of  1952  by  the 
reentry  of  the  United  States  into  the  market  for 
certain  key  commodities  and  by  the  foreign  financ- 
ing program  of  the  U.S.  Government.  There 
were  also  some  favorable  developments  that 
pointed  to  a  more  fundamental  solution  of  the 
payments  problem.  The  more  general  use  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  measures  to  keep  effective 
demand  within  the  limits  of  availabilities  suggests 
a  better  understanding  in  many  countries  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  problem. 

With  inflationary  pressures  still  active  in  many 
countries,  however,  such  balance-of -payments  im- 
provements as  have  been  recorded  recently  have 
been  achieved  to  a  large  extent  at  the  cost  of 
further  trade  and  exchange  restrictions  and  the 
additional  distortion  of  trade  that  these  restric- 
tions are  likely  to  involve.  By  reducing  the 
supply  of  goods,  these  restrictions  indeed  will 
strengthen  the  forces  of  inflation.  As  rearma- 
ment expenditures  increase,  the  supply  of  goods 
on  the  home  market  may  be  further  restricted. 
The  effects  of  political  developments  upon  the 
level  and  timing  of  rearmament  expenditures  in- 
ject into  the  situation  a  further  element  of 
uncertainty.  Demands  for  wage  increases  may 
upset  the  precarious  balance  between  demand  and 
supply  and  thus  generate  fresh  inflation.  Fi- 
nally, there  are  still  some  important  divergencies 
between  prices  in  dollar  and  nondollar  markets, 
which  distort  the  normal  course  of  international 
trade,  impede  the  attainment  of  competitive 
prices,  and  threaten  to  complicate  the  present  pat- 
tern of  exchange  rates. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  7  years  after  the  end 
of  the  war  the  Fund  has  to  report  that  interna- 
tional payments  are  still  far  from  having  attained 
a  state  of  balance  and  that  exchange  difficulties 
and  exchange  restrictions  are  again,  over  large 


parts  of  the  trading  world,  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  the  years  immediately  after  the  war,  dis- 
equilibrium in  the  world  exchange  markets  was 
inevitable.  The  task  confronting  all  countries  at 
that  time  was  primarily  to  restore  and  modernize 
production  facilities  after  a  long  war  which  had 
caused  great  destruction,  had  altered  prewar 
debtor-creditor  relations,  and  had  prevented 
normal  capital  investment.  At  the  same  time 
consumers  were  eager  to  replace  their  old,  worn- 
out  durable  goods  and  purchase  other  consumers' 
goods  which  for  so  many  years  had  been  in  short 
supply.  Without  substantial  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits,  many  countries  would  have  found 
it  impossible  to  restore  production  rapidly  and 
to  make  good  consumption  deficiencies.  These 
deficits  were  partly  covered  by  large-scale  aid 
from  abroad. 

During  the  past  few  years,  however,  the  res- 
toration of  production  facilities  has  resulted  in 
a  volume  of  output — particularly  of  industrial 
output — throughout  the  world  substantially 
higher  than  prewar  levels.  In  spite  of  this,  bal- 
ance-of-payments  pressures  have  never  been  en- 
tirely absent  in  many  countries  and,  though  the 
pressures  have  on  occasion  been  relieved  by  singu-' 
larly  favorable  circumstances — such  as  very  high 
export  prices — exchange  difficulties  have  never 
been  far  from  the  surface,  and  any  adverse  change- 
in  circumstances  has  threatened  to  cause  them' 
to  emerge  in  the  form  of  a  fresh  exchange  crisis. 

It  has  been  argued  above  that  a  basic  reason 
for  the  persistence  of  these  balance-of-payments 
problems  so  long  after  the  restoration  of  produc- 
tion is  that  certain  countries — and  they  constitute 
a  large  part  of  the  world — have  followed  policies 
aimed  at  achieving  higher  levels  of  consumptior 
and  investment  than  could  be  covered  out  of  the 
real  resources  available.  The  result  has  been  8 
situation  of  inflationary  pressure  throughout  the 
world  that  in  certain  countries  has  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  emergence  of  a  new  important 
claimant  on  resources  in  the  form  of  rearmament 
The  inflationary  pressure  has  not  been  uniform 
some  countries  have  taken  more  effective  anc< 
timely  anti-inflationary  action  than  others;  som< 
have  disposed  of  much  greater  reserves  of  pro 
ductive  capacity  than  others  and  so  have  been  ablt 
to  satisfy  out  of  their  own  resources  the  growing 
demands  of  consumption,  investment,  and  gov 
ernment,  including  rearmament  expenditures 
Inflationary  pressures  have  tended  to  spill  acros 
the  frontiers.  They  have  created  excessive  de 
mands  for  imports  and  reduced  the  quantities  o 
goods  available  for  export  to  parts  of  the  work 
less  subject  to  inflationary  strains. 

In  this  situation  the  use  of  exchange  restriction 
and  quantitative  import  controls,  frequently  of  : 
discriminatory  nature,  has  seemed  inevitable  b 
many  countries;  and  during  the  past  year  ther 
has  been  a  tendency  to  extend  and  intensify  thes 
restrictions  and  controls.    Even  where  the  long 
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>rm  consequences  of  the  measures  adopted  were 
early  understood,  the  need  for  immediate  action 

>  deal  with  a  critical  situation  has  made  it  difli- 
,ilt  to  give  adequate  attention  to  them.  In  con- 
nuence,  the  treatment  of  exchange  problems  has 
requently  been  symptomatic  rather  than  radical: 

has  been  aimed  at  the  outward  manifestations 
|f  balance-of -payments  pressure  rather  than  at 
s  causes. 

Restrictions  and  prohibitions  and  discrimina- 
ons  inevitably  exert  a  strong  influence  on  the 
nature  of  production  and  on  the  allocation  of 
jsources.  The  direction  which  they  give  to  pro- 
motion and  to  the  allocation  of  resources  is  not 
ways  determined  by  considerations  which  might 
e  relevant  in  a  system  of  rational  "planning":  it 
:  often  accidental,  dependent  as  it  is  on  the  selec- 
on  of  goods  as  proper  objects  of  import  restric- 
ons  and  discrimination.  Goods  considered  by 
le  authorities  to  be  relatively  less  essential  tend 

>  be  a  favored  object  of  import  restrictions.  In 
juntries  dealing  with  their  balances-of -payments 
roblems  in  this  way.  an  incentive  is  thus  given  to 
le  production  of  goods  of  this  kind.    At  the  same 

|me,  there  is  no  adequate  incentive  to  increase, 
r  even  maintain,  the  production  of  certain  basic 
XKlstuffs  and  raw  materials,  the  shortages  of 
huh  are  an  important  factor  perpetuating  inter- 
ational  disequilibrium.  Attempts  to  meet  pay- 
lents  problems  by  relying  on  the  shelter  of  im- 
ort  restrictions  or  on  the  assistance  afforded  by 
ther  countries'  import  discriminations  are  likely, 
ver  a  period  of  time,  to  lead  to  a  more  wasteful 
nd  inefficient  allocation  of  resources  and  make 
ne  countries  relying  on  these  methods  less,  rather 
lan  more,  capable  of  dealing  effectively  with  their 
iternational  payments  problems. 

The  undesirable  long-run  consequences  of  ex- 
hange  and  import  restrictions  are  often  well 
(nown  to  the  authorities  of  the  countries  applying 
lem.  Their  continued  use  reflects  in  part  the 
ireat  difficulties  that  are  felt  to  lie  in  the  way  of 
iiminating  the  basic  inflationary  causes  of  bal- 
nce-of-payments  deficits.  Attempts  to  deal  with 
lflation  encounter  resistance  on  the  part  of  those 
rho  fear  that  such  attempts  must  result  in  a  spiral 
f  deflation  with  all  its  evil  consequences  in  the 
orm  of  unemployment  and  loss  of  production. 
To  one,  however,  would  wish  to  initiate  a  spiral 
f  deflation,  and  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  a  well- 
lonsidered  program  for  controlling  inflation  will 
racessarily  have  this  effect. 

The  countries  which,  through  their  member- 

np  in  the  Fund,  have  subscribed  to  the  objectives 
f  expansion  and  balanced  growth  of  interna- 
ional  trade  and  currency  convertibility  have  other 
conomic  objectives  as  well,  such  as  a  high  level 
tf  employment,  economic  development  or  eco- 
omic  stability,  high  or  minimum  standards  of 

ving.  In  the  short  run,  for  particular  countries 
here  may  be  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  claims  of 
11  these  objectives.  In  such  circumstances  it  is 
ie  function  of  the  Fund  to  provide  a  forum  for 


discussion.  The  judgment  is  embodied  in  the 
Fund  agreement  that  the  balanced  growth  of  in- 
ternational trade,  with  the  highest  degree  of  mul- 
tilateralism, currency  convertibility,  and  cur- 
rency stability,  will  itself  be  of  major  assist- 
ance in  helping  countries  to  attain  their 
other  basic  economic  objectives.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Fund  constantly  to  remind  countries 
of  the  weakening  effects  on  the  world  economic 
structure  of  the  mere  symptomatic  treatment  of 
exchange  difficulties  and  to  urge  them  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  question  whether  the 
policies  they  adopt  set  up  incentives  that  lead, 
over  a  period  of  time,  in  the  direction  of  interna- 
tional balance  or  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  the  last  resort,  the  maintenance  of  monetary 
stability  depends  upon  the  policies  adopted  by  the 
domestic  monetary  authorities.  In  relation  to 
every  sector  of  economic  policy,  it  is  indeed  the 
duty  of  all  countries  to  recognize  their  mutual 
responsibility  for  each  other's  welfare,  and  for 
many  purposes  it  is  important  to  distinguish  be- 
tween inflation  imposed  by  external  forces  and 
inflation  that  has  been  generated  domestically. 
The  distinction  can,  however,  easily  be  pushed  too 
far  if  it  encourages  the  belief  that  the  external 
causes  of  inflation  are  always  predominant,  that 
individual  governments  are  therefore  helpless  to 
deal  with  an  inflationary  situation,  and  everything 
must  wait  for  decisions  to  be  taken  by  other  more 
powerful  governments  abroad.  Even  when  exter- 
nal conditions  are  most  unfavorable,  there  is  much 
that  can  be  achieved  by  domestic  measures. 

The  task  of  restoring  a  balanced  system  of  in- 
ternational settlements  that  will  function  without 
periodic  breakdowns  is  indeed  formidable,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  To  urge 
that,  with  this  objective  in  view,  more  serious  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  the  importance  of  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
overriding  importance  of  maintaining  and  raising 
the  level  of  world  output.  The  fruits  of  postwar 
investment  are  now  becoming  available  in  increas- 
ing volume,  but  the  world  is  still  confronted  with 
urgent  production  problems.  There  have  been 
profound  shifts  of  economic  power  as  between  dif- 
ferent countries  since  before  the  war.  New  prod- 
ucts have  emerged  and  new  demands  developed. 
The  old  multilateral  patterns  of  international  set- 
tlement have  been  disturbed  and  new,  more  stable 
patterns  have  not  yet  replaced  the  old.  Inter- 
national-payments equilibrium  would  be  brought 
much  nearer  if,  for  example,  the  output  of  raw 
materials  such  as  coal  and  of  foodstuffs  such  as 
wheat  could  be  expanded  on  an  economic  basis  so 
that  the  need  for  dollar  imports  of  these  commodi- 
ties would  be  reduced.  The  protective  stimulus 
that  restrictions  give  to  the  production  of  less 
essential  goods  and  services  has  indeed  been  one 
of  the  factors  that  has  caused  the  production  of 
basic  foodstuffs  to  lag  behind  the  world's  require- 
ments. 
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This  situation  is  one  that  calls  for  the  most 
efficient  possible  allocation  of  resources  on  the  part 
of  all  countries  for  a  very  high  degree  of  competi- 
tive strength  and  for  the  maximum  degree  of  flex- 
ibility in  national  economies  in  making  the  inevi- 
table adjustments  to  changing  circumstances,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  reviving  productive  capacity 
of  Germany  and  Japan.  In  making  these  adjust- 
ments each  country  should  have  regard  for  its 
trading  position  with  all  others  as  well,  of  course, 
as  for  its  competitive  position  at  home,  and  it 
should  not  allow  an  excessive  preoccupation  with 
any  single  market  to  deflect  it  from  seeking  to  make 
its  adjustments  on  the  widest  possible  basis. 

The  efficient  allocation  of  the  world's  resources 
also  requires  that  continuous  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  problems  of  economic  development. 
Wisely  planned  development  will  strengthen  the 
balance  of  payments  of  countries  whose  natural 
resources  have  hitherto  been  neglected.  The  use 
of  inflationary  means  of  finance  to  promote  de- 
velopment, however,  often  creates  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties,  and  even  the  development 
that  it  produces  sometimes  turns  out  to  be  disap- 
pointing. The  underdeveloped  countries  need 
themselves  to  undertake  measures  that  would  as- 
sure for  development  some  flow  of  resources  from 
their  own  savings.  No  comprehensive  program 
of  development  is  possible,  however,  unless  there 


is  a  larger  flow  of  foreign  capital  to  the  under- 
developed countries  than  has  been  the  practice  in 
recent  years. 

If,  in  this  Report,  great  stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  maintenance  of  internal  monetary  stability,* 
it  is  because,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Fund,  the 
balance-of-payments  difficulties  of  the  past  couple 
of  years  have  been  due  mainly  to  the  attempt  of 
many  countries  to  do  more  by  way  of  consump-o 
tion,  investment,  and  government  expenditure 
than  could  be  managed  with  the  resources  avail-* 
able  to  them.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  task  of 
reestablishing  a  healthy  pattern  of  international 
payments  must  be  undertaken  as  much  by  the, 
countries  that  achieve  persistent  surpluses  in  their 
balance  of  international  payments  as  by  the  defi- 
cit countries.  Obstacles  placed  by  the  surplus 
countries  on  imports,  whether  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased tariffs,  import  quotas  and  prohibitions, 
customs  administration,  or  in  any  other  way,  may 
frustrate  even  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
deficit  countries  to  achieve  international  balance 
without  resorting  to  restrictions.  For  this  reason, 
the  Fund  expresses  its  earnest  conviction  that  all 
countries  in  a  strong  balance-of-payments  posi-i 
tion  should  take  all  practicable  means  of  reducing: 
barriers  to  international  trade  as  their  most  ef- 
fective contribution  to  the  restoration  of  a  bal- 
anced world  economy. 


U.  S.  Signs  New  Trade  Agreement  With  Venezuela 


DEPARTMENT'S  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  681  dated  August  29 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  signed 
a  trade  agreement  at  Caracas  on  August  28,  1952, 
which  supplements  and  amends  the  trade  agree- 
ment of  1939  between  the  two  countries. 

The  agreement  will  enter  into  effect  30  days 
after  exchange  of  a  proclamation  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  an  instrument  of  rati- 
fication by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  Venezuela.  This  exchange  will  take  place  as 
soon  as  these  documents  can  be  prepared. 

The  new  agreement  provides  for  additional 
tariff  concessions  by  both  countries.  Some  Ven- 
ezuelan concessions  in  the  1939  agreement  are 
modified  or  withdrawn  as  a  result  of  the  new 
agreement,  but  new  concessions,  together  with 
the  1939  concessions  remaining  unchanged,  cover 
a  wide  range  of  U.S.  agricultural  and  industrial 


products.  The  Venezuelans  also  agree  to  extend 
more  favorable  customs  treatment  to  products  of 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Under  the  revised  agree- 
ment, the  trade  coverage  of  Venezuelan  conces- 
sions is  almost  double  that  of  the  1939  agreement. 
The  United  States  grants  new  concessions  on 
petroleum  and  iron  products. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951 
provides  for  a  peril-point  finding  by  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  with  regard  to  every  product 
on  which  a  concession  by  the  United  States  is  con- 
templated. Under  the  law,  a  peril  point  is  de- 
fined as  the  level  of  customs  treatment  below  which 
serious  injury  may  be  caused  or  threatened  to  the 
domestic  industry  producing  the  product.  If  the 
President  grants  a  concession  going  below  the 
peril  point,  he  reports  such  fact  to  Congress  and 
explains  his  reason  for  the  action. 

In  the  case  of  crude  petroleum,  topped  crude, 
and  fuel  oil,  three  members  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion found  that  a  rate  of  10y2  cents  would  not 
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mse  or  threaten  serious  injury;  the  other  three 
Sommissioners  found  that  the  present  customs 
EBatment  (quota  arrangement)  represented  the 
eril  point.  Although  (here  is  some  legal  ques- 
on  as  to  whether  a  peril-point  finding  was  actu- 
Uy  made  in  tlie  ease  of  these  products,  the 
'resident,  in  the  desire  to  inform  the  Congress,  is 
Biding  a  message  to  Congress1  explaining  the 
jncession  on  these  petroleum  products.  In  sum- 
lary.  the  President  points  out:  (1)  most  of  the 
omestic  production  of  crude  petroleum  is  of 
jecific  gravity  of  25  degrees  API  or  higher;  (2) 
lost  of  our  imports  are  of  higher  than  25  degrees 
ravit  v  ;  (3)  the  lower  rate  of  514  cents  will  apply 
rimarily  to  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil,  which  is 
tilized  mainly  by  power  plants  and  energy-using 
lanu  fact  nring  industries  on  the  east  coast.  Many 
f  these  plants  can  also  use  coal.  At  present,  be- 
luse  coal  is  cheaper  and  more  available,  such 
hints  are  using  coal,  and  the  change  in  the  import 
ix  is  not  expected  to  change  this  situation. 


IESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
O  THE  CONGRESS 

fTiite  House  press  release  dated  August  29 

On  August  28,  1952,  the  United  States  signed 
D  agreement  with  Venezuela  which  amends  and 
upplements  the  Trade  Agreement  of  1939  be- 
.veen  the  two  countries.  In  view  of  a  special 
tuation  which  arose  in  connection  with  this 
greement,  I  am  submitting  the  following  state- 
Sent  to  the  Congress: 

i  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  3  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
lents  Extension  Act  of  1951  provides  that  before 
ntering  into  negotiations  for  a  trade  agreement 
le  President  shall  submit  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
on  a  list  of  the  articles  to  be  considered  for  spe- 
ific  concessions  and  that  upon  receipt  of  such  list 

.  .  .  the  Commission  shall  make  an  investiga- 
pn  and  report  to  the  President  the  findings  of 
lie  Commission  with  respect  to  each  such  article 
s  to  (1)  the  limit  to  which  such  modification, 
nposition,  or  continuance  may  be  extended  in 
rder  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  such  section  350 

ithout  causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to 
le  domestic  industry  producing  like  or  directly 
impetitive  articles;  and  (2)  if  increases  in  duties 
r  additional  import  restrictions  are  required  to 
void  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  pro- 
iucing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles  the 
linimum  increases  in  duties  or  additional  import 
■trictions  required.  Such  report  shall  be  made 
v  the  Commission  to  the  President  not  later  than 
20  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  list  by  the  Com- 
lission.  No  such  foreign  trade  agreement  shall 
b  entered  into  until  the  Commission  has  made 
fs  report  to  the  President  or  until  the  expiration 


of  the  120-day  period."  The  findings  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  this  subsection  are  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  "peril  point"  findings. 

Under  subsection  (a)  of  Section  4,  in  case  the 
President  enters  into  a  trade  agreement  which  ex- 
ceeds the  so-called  "peril  point"  findings  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  he  shall  within  the  30  days 
"transmit  to  Congress  a  copy  of  such  agreement 
together  with  a  message  accurately  identifying 
the  article  with  respect  to  which  such  limits  or 
minimum  requirements  are  not  complied  with, 
and  stating  his  reasons  for  the  action  taken  with 
respect  to  such  article.  If  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  both,  are  not  in 
session  at  the  time  of  such  transmission,  such 
agreement  and  message  shall  be  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be." 

Subsection  (b)  of  Section  4  requires  the  Tariff 
Commission  promptly  after  the  President  has 
transmitted  such  foreign  trade  agreement  to  Con- 
gress to  "deposit  with  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  a  copy 
of  the  portions  of  its  report  to  the  President  deal- 
ing with  the  articles  with  respect  to  which  such 
limits  or  minimum  requirements  are  not  complied 
with." 

In  preparation  for  the  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Venezuela  looking  towards  an 
agreement  supplementary  to  the  existing  recipro- 
cal trade  agreement  with  that  country  of  Novem- 
ber 6,  1939,  I  submitted  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
a  list  of  articles  to  be  considered  for  specific  con- 
cessions by  the  United  States.  In  accordance 
with  Section  3  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1951,  hereinabove  set  forth,  the  Tariff 
Commission  reported  to  me  on  December  27,  1951, 
its  findings  with  respect  to  each  such  article  as  to 
the  limit  below  which  concessions  could  not  be 
granted  without  causing  or  threatening  serious  in- 
jury to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like  or 
directly  competitive  products.  For  a  certain 
group  of  petroleum  products 2  three  of  the  Com- 
missioners found  that  the  peril  point  was  the  ex- 
isting tariff  quota  arrangement  (10y24  per  barrel 
or  V±$  Per  gallon  on  a  quantity  equal  to  5  percent 
of  the  total  quantity  of  crude  petroleum  processed 
in  refineries  in  continental  United  States  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  and  21  cents  per  bar- 
rel, or  y2  cents  per  gallon  in  excess  of  this  quan- 
tity) .  The  other  three  Commissioners  found  that 
a  rate  of  10y2  cents  per  barrel  on  all  imports  would 
constitute  the  peril  point. 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  legal  issues  in- 
volved on  the  question  of  whether  there  is  or  is  not 
any  peril  point  found  within  the  requirements  of 


1  Infra. 

iptember    15,    1952 


2  Crude  petroleum,  topped  crude  petroleum,  and  fuel  oil 
derived  from  petroleum  (including  fuel  oil  known  as  gas 
oil)— Paragraph  1733  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  Section  3422, 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 
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section  3  of  the  statute  by  reason  of  the  evenly- 
divided  Commission,  I  nevertheless  desire  to  in- 
form the  Congress  of  the  action  I  have  taken  with 
respect  to  these  petroleum  products  in  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  text  of  the  supplementary  trade  agreement 
which  I  have  concluded  with  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  is  attached.3  This  agreement  contains 
the  following  concession  on  Paragraph  1733  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  Section  3422  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code: 


Tariff  Act 

of 1930 
Paragraph 

1733 


Internal 
Revenue 

Code 
Section 
3422 


Description  of  Article 
Petroleum,  crude,  fuel,  or 
refined  and  all  distillates 
obtained  from  petroleum, 
including  kerosene  benzine, 
naphtha,  gasoline,  paraffin, 
and  paraffin  oil,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  (except 
petroleum  jelly  or  petro- 
latum, and  except  mineral 
oil  of  medicinal  grade). 


Description  of  Article 
Crude  petroleum,  topped 
crude  petroleum,  and  fuel 
oil  derived  from  petroleum 
(including  fuel  oil  known 
as  gas  oil): 

Testing    under    25    de- 
grees A.  P.  I. 
Testing       25       degrees 
A.  P.  I.  or  more. 


Rate  of  Duty 
Free. 


Rate  of 
Import  Tax 


yd  per  gal. 
yd  per  gal. 


Thus,  when  the  agreement  enters  into  force,  a  rate 
of  5%$  per  barrel  will  apply  to  imports  into  the 
United  States  of  crude  petroleum,  topped  crude 
petroleum  and  fuel  oil  derived  from  petroleum 
(including  fuel  oil  known  as  gas  oil)  which  is 
testing  under  25  degrees  A.  P.  I.  (American  Pe- 
troleum Institute  Rating)  ;  the  rate  on  these  same 
products  testing  25  degrees  A.  P.  I.  or  more  will 
be  10y2$  per  barrel. 

The  supplementary  agreement  with  Venezuela 
will  provide  for  increased  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  It  will  contribute  to  the  security  of 
both  countries  and  will  stimulate  the  development 
of  proven  oil  reserves  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 

As  compared  to  the  1939  agreement,  Venezuela 
grants  new  or  improved  concessions  on  $154  mil- 
lion of  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1950 ;  on 
$12  million  of  imports  they  are  withdrawing  the 
1939  concessions ;  and  on  $6  million  of  imports  the 
new  agreement  provides  for  higher  Venezuelan 
rates  than  in  the  1939  agreement.  The  trade  cov- 
erage of  the  1939  agreement  as  supplemented  by 
the  new  agreement  is  $240  million  or  about  60 
percent  of  total  United  States  exports  to  Vene- 
zuela. Under  the  1939  agreement,  only  35  percent 
of  our  exports  were  covered.    Among  the  impor- 


8  Not  printed  here. 
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tant  items  receiving  new  or  improved  duty  coni 
cessions  are  apples,  pears,  certain  dried  vegetables 
rolled  oats,  wheat  flour,  barley  malt,  baby  and 
dietetic  foods,  wrapping  paper,  laboratory  am 
refractory  glass  products,  galvanized  iron  sheet* 
enameled  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  builder* i 
hardware,  table  flatware,  unassembled  trucks  aiwj 
passenger  cars,  motorcycles,  aircraft  and  parti 
trailers,  radio  and  television  receivers  includin. 
parts,  phonographs  including  combinations  anJ 
parts,  phonograph  records,  automatic  refrigera 
tors,  scientific  apparatus,  hand  tools,  photographi 
products,  office  machinery,  electric  motors,  pump  j 
numerous  types  of  industrial  machinery  and  a[  ] 
paratus  and  parts,  generators  and  transformer?] 
Among  the  products  on  which  new  bindings  c 
duty-free  treatment  were  granted  by  Venezuela  ai 
road  building,  textile  and  printing  machinery 
stoves,  heaters  and  ovens,  and  parts  for  agricuj 
tural    machinery.     The    agreement,    as    revise* 
covers  179  Venezuelan  tariff  items  as  compare 
with  88  in  the  1939  agreement.     It  includes  proc 
ucts  of  interest  to  practically  every  importar 
group  of  United  States  exporters.     Concessions  b 
Venezuela  have  particular  significance  since  thi 
country  has  no  balance  of  payment  difficulties  i] 
purchasing  from  the  dollar  area. 

In  1950  United  States  imports  from  Venezuel 
of  crude  petroleum  and  residual  fuel  oil  amounte 
to  $288  million  or  about  90  percent  of  our  tots 
imports  from  Venezuela.  It  is  estimated  that  tl 
1950  value  of  trade  on  which  the  United  Stat* 
granted  improved  customs  treatment  is  about  $l'i 
million,  of  which  practically  all  was  crude  petrt 
leum  and  residual  fuel  oil.  New  concessions  ( 
potential  value  to  Venezuela  consisted  of  the  bine 
ing  of  existing  duty-free  entry  for  iron  ore,  d 
posits  of  which  are  now  being  developed. 

The  new  agreement  also  amends  and  suppL 
ments  some  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  19; 
agreement.  The  principal  changes  are  a  substai 
tial  strengthening  of  the  quota  provisions  so  as  1 
safeguard  more  adequately  the  value  of  the  r 
ciprocal  tariff  concessions,  an  additional  recipr 
cal  undertaking  with  regard  to  customs  formal 
ties,  and  the  inclusion  of  the  standard  escaj 
clause  in  event  serious  injury  should  be  caused  i 
threatened  to  domestic  industry  as  a  result  of  tl 
agreement. 

With  regard  to  the  concession  on  crude  petr 
leum,  topped  crude  and  fuel  oil  derived  fro 
petroleum,  it  would  have  been  possible  under  tl 
authority  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  to  redu> 
the  excise  tax  provided  for  in  Section  3422  of  tl 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  5*40  per  barrel.  Tl 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  private  busine 
urged  during  the  hearings  held  both  by  the  Tar 
Commission  and  by  the  Committee  for  Reciproci 
Information  that  such  a  concession  be  made 
Venezuela.  I  have  agreed  to  a  concession  of  51/. 
per  barrel  on  imports  of  some  of  these  kinds 
petroleum   products,   namely,   those    which  te 
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ider  25  degrees  A.  P.  I.  A  rate  of  lO^tf  per 
rrel,  a  treatment  which  was  in  effect  from  1943 
rough  1950  under  the  Mexican  Trade  Agree- 
?nt."  is  provided  for  under  the  new  agreement 
r  nvtroleum  products  testing  i*T>  degrees  or  more 
,  P.  I.,  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of 
uited  States  imports  of  crude  oil.  Experience 
sing  1943-50  indicates  that  imports  at  10y2$ 
ill  undoubtedly  prove  no  deterrent  to  drilling 
d  development  programs  now  under  way  in  the 
uited  States. 

Most  of  the  crude  oil  produced  in  the  United 

ates  has  a  specific  gravity  of  25  degrees  A.  P.  I. 

higher.     The  national  average  is  about  35  de- 

V.  P.  I.     For  example,  less  than  one  percent 

the  crude  oil  produced  in  West  Texas  is  below 

degrees  A.  P.  I.     Most  of  the  heavier  crude  oils 

the  United  States  are  produced  in  the  Rocky 

ountain  area,  in  California,  and  in  some  of  the 

iilf  Coast  area. 

About  one-third  of  the  Venezuelan  crude  oil 
■oduction  has  a  gravity  of  less  than  25  degrees 
.  P.  I.  Nearly  all  of  the  low-gravity  oil  is 
ipped  to  the  refineries  on  the  islands  of  Aruba 
id  Curacao. 

Only  the  asphalt  crudes,  some  of  the  topped 
ude,  and  the  residual  fuel  oil  will  pay  the  lower 
tax.  Generally,  imports  of  these  heavier 
ude  oils  sell  in  markets  different  from  those  in 
bich  domestic  low-gravity  oils  sell.  Further- 
ore,  the  lower  gravity  oils  have  a  lower  value 
the  market  than  the  higher  gravity  petroleum 
•oducts.  It  is  believed  appropriate,  therefore, 
iat  these  commodities  of  less  worth  should  be 
itiable  at  a  lower  specific  rate  and  that  the  more 
duable  oils  should  pay  a  higher  rate. 
The  imported  oils  which  would  pay  the  lower 
x  are  among  those  which  are  in  relatively  short 
ipply  in  the  United  States  and  generally 
iroughout  the  world.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
wer  tax  applicable  to  such  oils  will  cause  an 
idue  increase  in  imports  above  the  quantity 
hich  otherwise  might  be  imported.  It  would 
jpear.  accordingly,  that  the  lower  tax  on  residual 
lei  oil  would  not  serve  to  disturb  the  relationship 
hich  now  exists  in  the  United  States  between 
lis  fuel  and  other  sources  of  heat  and  energy. 
One  major  use  of  residual  fuel  oil  is  for  ship 
inkering;  oil  for  this  purpose  traditionally  has 


been  imported  free  into  the  United  States.  The 
residual  fuel  oil  subject  to  import  tax  is  utilized 
mainly  in  gas  and  electric  power  plants,  in 
smelters,  mines,  and  manufacturing  industries, 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  as  heating  oil  in  industrial 
plants.  Most  of  these  users  are  located  along  the 
east  coast. 

For  the  most  part,  these  fuel-burning  installa- 
tions, particularly  the  power  plants,  are  con- 
vertible, using  either  coal  or  residual  fuel  oil 
depending  upon  which  is  cheaper  at  a  given  time. 
In  recent  years  coal  has  been  cheaper.  Coal  is 
also  more  available,  because  residual  fuel  oil  is  in 
tight  world  supply,  and  because  the  percentage 
of  residual  fuel  oil  to  total  output  of  United  States 
refineries  is  constantly  decreasing  as  emphasis 
shifts  to  distilling  larger  amounts  of  the  higher 
and  more  valuable  fractions,  such  as  gasoline. 
Therefore,  the  percentage  of  convertible  plants 
using  coal  has  increased  steadily  since  1949,  until 
now  most  of  the  east  coast  power  plants  are  using 
coal  rather  than  residual  fuel  oil.  The  reduction 
in  excise  tax  on  residual  fuel  oil  in  the  present 
agreement  is  not  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  change 
this  long-term  trend.  In  reviewing  this  situation 
in  its  peril  point  findings,  the  various  Tariff  Com- 
mission members,  too,  concluded  that  it  offered 
no  valid  deterrent  to  a  reduction  in  the  import  tax 
on  petroleum. 

The  conclusion  of  the  supplementary  trade 
agreement  is  recognition  by  both  the  United  States 
and  Venezuela  of  a  common  interest  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade.  Venezuela  is  one  of  the  largest 
markets  for  a  wide  range  of  United  States  export 
products.  The  United  States  provides  an  im- 
portant and  established  market  for  Venezuelan 
oil,  this  representing,  in  turn,  an  essential  supple- 
ment to  domestic  United  States  production.  The 
United  States  will  also  provide  a  market  for  other 
Venezuelan  natural  resources,  such  as  iron  ore, 
which  are  needed  in  this  country.  The  agreement, 
therefore,  will  be  of  economic  benefit  to  both 
countries.  It  is,  moreover,  of  vital  security  im- 
portance in  view  of  the  strategic  nature  of  some 
of  the  products  included  within  its  terms. 


Harry  S.  Truman 


The  White  House, 
August  29, 1952 
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U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France  Propose  Conference  on  Austrian  Treaty 


Press  release  701  dated  September  5 

The  United  States  on  September  5  again  demon- 
strated its  eagerness  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the 
Moscow  Declaration  of  November  1,  1943,  to  re- 
store to  Austria  her  full  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. The  latest  proposal  was  made  in  a  note 
delivered  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs by  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow.  Simi- 
lar notes  were  delivered  by  the  British  and  French 
Embassies. 

After  258  fruitless  meetings  on  a  59-article  draft 
treaty  {the  Soviet  Deputy  did  not  appear  at  what 
would  have  been  the  259th  session  called  for  Lon- 
don in  January  of  this  year) ,  the  Western  Powers 
proposed  on  March  13  a  simple  8-article  instru- 
ment to  terminate  the  prolonged  occupation  of 
Austria} 

The  Soviet  Union  replied  to  this  proposal  after 
5  months  and  two  reminders.  In  their  reply 2  they 
objected  to  the  new  proposal  saying  that  it  failed 
to  include  certain  points  which  they  deemed  essen- 
tial to  "the  reestablishment  of  a  free,  independent 
and  democratic  Austria.'''' 

In  their  latest  notes  the  Western  Powers  an- 
nounce their  acceptance  of  the  Soviet  suggestions 
by  adding  four  previously  agreed  articles  to  the 
proposal  of  March  13  and  invite  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
a  Deputies  meeting  in  London  September  29  to 
initial  the  short-form  instrument  as  amended  to 
meet  the  Soviet  objections. 


TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE  OF  SEPTEMBER  5 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  pleased 
to  receive  the  reply  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
its  note  of  March  13, 1952  proposing  to  the  Soviet 
Government  a  simple  instrument  which  will  give 
Austria  full  independence. 

The  Soviet  Government's  recent  reply  suggests 
the  withdrawal  of  the  proposal  made  on  March 
13,  1952.  This  suggestion  is  based  on  four  objec- 
tions, namely,  that  it  fails  to  provide  for  free 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  24, 1952,  p.  448. 

2  Ibid.,  Sept.  1, 1952,  p.  321. 


elections  as  specified  in  Article  8  of  the  long  draft 
of  the  State  Treaty,  that  it  fails  to  guarantee 
human  rights  and  basic  freedoms  as  specified  ir' 
Article  7  of  the  long  draft,  that  it  fails  to  elimi- 
nate Nazism  as  specified  in  Article  9  of  the  lon£ 
draft,  and  that  it  fails  to  provide  for  Austriai 
Armed  Forces 

With  reference  to  the  first  three  of  these  points 
it  is  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the  Unitec  I 
States  that  none  of  these  provisions  specified  ii 
the  note  of  the  Soviet  Government  are  requirect 
in  a  simple  instrument  designed  to  terminate  th« 
prolonged  occupation  and  to  re-establish  the  inde 
pendence  of  Austria.    These  points  are  all  covereo-' 
in  the  Austrian  Constitution  or  in  Austrian  legis 
lation  now  in  force.   Nonetheless,  appreciating  thi( 
careful  consideration  given  by  the  U.S.S.R  durin|  - 
these  past  five  months  to  the  proposal  of  Marcl 
13,  1952,  and  anxious,  as  it  has  been  since  thi 
Moscow  Declaration  of  1943,  to  restore  to  Austrii 
full  independence,  the  Government  of  the  Unite( 
States  therefore  proposes  that  there  be  added  t< 
its  proposal  of  March  13,  1952  articles  7,  8,  anc 
9  of  the  long  draft  as  previously  agreed  upon  b; 
the  four  powers 

With  reference  to  the  Soviet  Government's  ob 
jections  to  the  proposal  of  March  13,  1952  in  tha 
it  passes  over  the  right  of  Austria  to  have  its  owi 
national  armed  forces  necessary  for  the  defens 
of  the  country,  the  Government  of  the  Unitei 
States  considers  that  the  right  to  maintain  armei 
forces  belongs  inherently  to  a  free  and  independen 
nation  and  should  not  have  to  be  specificall; 
granted  to  a  nation  never  considered  to  have  bee: 
an  enemy.  The  Soviet  Government,  however,  im 
plies  by  its  reference  to  the  long  draft  of  the  Stat  * 
Treaty  that  it  wishes  to  place  limitations  upo 
Austria's  right  to  have  national  armed  forces  fo 
its  self-defense.  While  seeing  no  necessity  thus  t 
limit  Austrian  sovereign  rights,  the  United  State 
Government,  in  order  to  reach  early  agreement  an 
to  terminate  the  occupation,  would  accept,  a. 
though  reluctantly,  the  addition  of  Article  17  c 
the  long  draft  to  its  proposal  of  March  13,  195i 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  therefoif " 
believes  that  the  way  is  now  clear  for  the  conclusio 
of  an  Austrian  settlement  as  it  is  prepared  tj 
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lOept  the  Soviet  suggestions  regarding  the  only 
jints  of  objection  to  the  proposal  of  March  13, 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
jcordingly  prepared  for  a  meeting  of  the  Dep- 
ies  with  the  object  of  initialling  the  proposal 
!  March  13,  1952,  amended  as  above  in  accord- 
ice  with  the  suggestions  outlined  in  the  Soviet 
overnment's  note.  Since  the  United  States  Dep- 
:v  will  be  in  the  chair  at  the  forthcoming 
eeting,  he  has  requested  the  Secretary  General 
i  issue  invitations  for  a  meeting  of  the  four 
eputies   in   London   on   September  29,   1952. 

DDITIONAL  ARTICLES  FOR  AUSTRIAN  TREATY 

Following  is  the  complete  text  of  articles  7,  8, 
and  17  of  the  old  draft  treaty  with  Austria 
h'uh  the  united  States,  United  Kingdom,  and 
ranee  hare  agreed  to  add  to  their  short- form 
•eaty  proposal  of  March  13: 

Article  7 
Human  Rights 

1.  Austria  shall  take  all  measures  necessary  to  secure 
all  persons  under  Austrian  jurisdiction,  without  dis- 
union as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion,  the  enjoyment 
!  human  rights  and  of  the  fundamental  freedoms,  in- 
uding  freedom  of  expression,  of  press  and  publication, 
'  religious  worship,  of  political  opinion  and  of  public 
eeting. 

2  Austria  further  undertakes  that  the  laws  in  force 
Austria  shall  not,  either  in  their  content  or  in  their 
plication,  discriminate  or  entail  any  discrimination 
(ween  persons  of  Austrian  nationality  on  the  ground 
!  their  r;;ce,  sex,  language  or  religion,  whether  in  ref- 
■ence  to  their  persons,  property,  business,  professional 
financial  interests,  status,  political  or  civil  rights  or 
ly  other  matter. 

Article  8 

Democratic  Institutions 

Austria  shall  have  a  democratic  government  based  on 
ections  by  secret  ballot  and  shall  guarantee  to  all  citi- 
»ns  free,  equal  and  universal  suffrage  and  the  right  to 
elected  to  public  office  without  discrimination  as  to 
ice,  sex.  language,  religion  or  political  opinion. 

Article  9 

Disso'ution   o)   Nazi    Organizations 

Austria  shall  complete  the  measures,  already  begun  by 
le  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation  approved  by  the 
Hied  Commission  for  Austria,  to  destroy  the  National 
orialist  Party  and  its  affiliated  and  supervised  organ- 
;ations,  including  political,  military  and  para-military 
rgan'zations,  on  Austrian  territory.  Austria  shall  also 
jntinue  the  efforts  to  eliminate  from  Austrian  political, 
?onomic  and  cultural  life  all  traces  of  Nazism,  to  ensure 
lat  the  above-mentioned  organizations  are  not  revived 
j  any  form,  and  to  prevent  all  Nazi  and  militarist  ac- 
vity  and  propaganda  in  Austria. 

Article  17 

Limitation  of  Austrian  Armed  Forces 

1.  The  maintenance  of  land  and  air  armaments  and 
Jrtifications  shall  be  closely  restricted  to  meeting  tasks 
f  an  internal  character  and  local  defense  of  frontiers, 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  Austria  is  authorized 
J  have  armed  forces  consisting  of  not  more  than : 


(a)  A  land  army,  including  frontier  guards,  anti-air- 
i  rail  troops,  gendarmerie  and  river  gendarmerie  with 
a  total  strength  of  53,000; 

(b)  An  air  force  of  90  aircraft  including  reserves,  of 
which  not  more  than  70  may  be  combat  types  of  aircraft, 
with  a  total  personnel  strength  of  5,000.  Austria  shall 
not  possess  aircraft  designed  primarily  as  bombers  with 
internal  bomb  carrying  facilities; 

(c)  These  strengths  shall  in  each  case  include  combat, 
service  and  overhead  personnel. 

2.  Austria  undertakes  not  to  reestablish  any  military 
installations  or  fortifications  which  were  destroyed  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Allied  Commission 
for  Austria. 

3.  The  number  and  size  of  aerodromes  should  corre- 
spond strictly  to  the  tasks  of  the  Austrian  air  force  and 
to  the  requirements  of  civil  aviation  in  Austria. 


Death  of  Count  Sforza 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

Press  release  697  dated  September  4 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  learn  of  the  death 
of  Count  Carlo  Sforza,  a  great  statesman  and  a 
distinguished  scholar,  who  served  not  only  his 
country  but  Europe  and  the  world  in  his  long 
career  as  a  diplomat  and  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  who  staunchly  supported  throughout 
his  lifetime  the  principles  of  freedom  and  justice 
for  which  he  worked  untiringly.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  saw  him  working  with  unflagging  en- 
ergy for  the  good  of  his  country  and  for  the 
unification  of  the  free  peoples  of  Europe.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  all  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  him  as  I  have,  as  well  as  by  those 
everywhere  who  believe  in  the  principles  for  which 
he  fought. 


Clarification  of  Joint  U.S.-U.K. 
Message  to  Iran 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

Press  release  690  dated  September  3 

The  joint  message  and  proposals  from  President 
Truman  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  to  Prime 
Minister  Mossadegh  on  the  oil  situation  x  were,  we 
believe,  fair  and  reasonable  and  had  no  strings 
attached.  It  may  be  useful  to  clarify  certain 
points  which  have  been  raised  in  the  press. 

There  has  been  question  raised  regarding  Brit- 
ish recognition  of  the  nationalization  of  the  oil 
industry  in  Iran.  The  joint  United  States- 
United  Kingdom  proposals  to  Mr.  Mossadegh  ac- 
cept the  nationalization  of  the  oil  industry  in  Iran 
as  a  fact  and  propose  a  forum  for  the  determina- 
tion of  compensation. 

Another  question  concerns  the  part  which  the 
Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  (Aioc)  is  to  play  in 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  8,  1952,  p.  360. 
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making  arrangements  for  the  flow  of  Iranian  oil 
to  world  markets.  In  this  connection  I  refer  to 
the  Nine-Point  law  implementing  the  national- 
ization of  the  Iranian  oil  industry.  Article  7  of 
this  law  provides  that  purchasers  of  Iranian  oil 
products  during  the  2  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  nationalization  of  the  oil  industry  shall 
receive  certain  priority  rights  of  purchase.  The 
Aioc,  as  the  principal  former  customer,  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  logical  entity  to  open 
such  negotiations  with  the  Iranians.  The  joint 
message  does  not  propose  that  the  Aioc  should 
be  the  sole  purchaser  of  Iranian  oil. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  must  be  a  fair  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  and  counterclaims  arising  from 
the  nationalization  of  the  oil  industry  in  Iran. 
The  Iranian  Nine-Point  Nationalization  law  ac- 
cepts this  principle  in  article  2  which  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  funds  should  be  set  aside 
"to  secure"  such  claims. 

What  we  are  proposing  is  that  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  as  an  impartial  body,  be  asked 
to  consider  all  claims  of  both  parties.  We  believe 
that  this  proposal  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
Iranians,  especially  in  view  of  the  recent  decision 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 2  which  was 
favorable  to  Iran. 

There  has  been  some  question  regarding  the 
U.S.  offer  of  a  grant  of  10  million  dollars.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  purpose  of  this 
grant  would  be  to  provide  Iran  with  funds  for  a 
short  term  to  assist  that  nation  financially  until 
flow  of  Iranian  oil  to  world  markets  could  be 
resumed.  The  availability  of  oil  revenue  should 
not  be  long  delayed  in  view  of  the  proposal  for 
the  early  sale  of  the  oil  already  stored  in  Iran. 
The  figure  of  10  million  dollars  was  based  on  such 
information  as  we  had  of  current  Iranian  budg- 
etary deficits. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  proposals  meet  the 
outstanding  issues  in  the  oil  dispute  and  deserve 
careful  consideration  as  a  basis  for  negotiations 
to  end  the  unhappy  dispute  between  two  good 
friends  of  the  United  States. 


Developments  in  Egypt 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

Press  release  688  dated  September  3 

There  have  been  some  encouraging  develop- 
ments in  Egypt  since  we  last  met  together,  includ- 
ing the  reform  program  announced  by  the 
Egyptian  Government.  We  are  following  events 
with  much  interest  and  we  wish  Prime  Minister 
Ali  Maher  and  his  civilian  and  military  colleagues 
every  success  in  their  efforts  to  solve  the  internal 
problems  of  their  country. 


Relations  between  the  United  States  and  Egypi 
remain  most  friendly  and  cooperative.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  in  the  interest  of  our  two  count i 
relations,  as  well  as  those  between  Egypt  and  al 
the  nations  of  the  free  world,  will  be  increasec 
and  strengthened.  We  look  forward  to  an  era  ir 
which  new  areas  of  cooperation  and  mutual  b(:ne 
fit  can  be  brought  into  being. 


The  Mecca  Airlift 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Acheso?] 

Press  release  689  dated  September  3 

The  successful  and  speedy  action  in  setting  into 
motion  the  airlift  which  permitted  pilgrims  U 
reach  Mecca  who  might  otherwise  not  have  beer 
able  to  do  so  was,  in  large  measure,  due  to  th« 
close  cooperation  and  coordination  between  thi 
Departments  of  State  and  Air  Force. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  events  which  led  up 
the  airlift.  On  August  21,  Harold  B.  Minor,  U.i 
Minister  to  Lebanon,  was  approached  by  the  Leba 
nese  Government.  Mr.  Minor  immediately  sen 
in  a  strong  recommendation  that  the  United  States 
do  the  "impossible"  by  assisting  in  the  problem  o: 
getting  worshippers  to  Mecca  in  time  for  tht 
annual  pilgrimage. 

On  receipt  of  the  night-action  priority  cablt 
from  Mr.  Minor,  the  Department  answered  with  j 
night- action  priority  cable  requesting  specific  in 
formation  regarding  numbers  of  pilgrims,  finan 
cial  problems  involved,  and  mechanical  details 
such  as  landing  rights,  security  clearances,  healtl 
certificates,  visas,  etc.  On  receipt  of  answers  t« 
these  questions,  the  following  afternoon,  Assist 
ant  Secretary  Byroade *  telephoned  Secretary  o 
the  Air  Force  Finletter,  and  arrangements  for  th< 
airlift  were  set  in  motion.  By  5 :  45  p.  m.  oi 
August  22,  Mats  [Military  Air  Transport  Serv 
ice]  had  been  instructed  to  provide  availabL 
transportation  from  Andrews  Field  at  Tripoli  ir 
Libya. 

Successful  implementation  of  the  Mecca  Airlif 
required  the  closest  cooperation  between  Brig.  Gen 
Wentworth  Goss  of  the  Air  Force,  who  directe( 
operation  "Pilgrim,"  and  Minister  Minor  and  the 
staffs. 

Mr.  Bruce,2  with  my  hearty  endorsement,  ha 
congratulated  the  Embassy  at  Beirut  for  its  out 
standing  work  and  has  sent  a  letter  of  commenda 
tion  for  the  work  of  the  Air  Force  to  Secretar 
Lovett. 


ii 
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1  Henry  A.  Byroade,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eas< 
ern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs. 

2  David  Bruce,  Under  Secretary. 
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Commission  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Established 


TATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

'hito  House  press  release  dated  September  4 

I  have  today  established  a  special  Commission  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  to  study  and 
valuate  the  immigration  and  naturalization 
Policies  of  the  United  States. 

Our  immigration  and  naturalization  policies 
[re  of  major  importance  to  our  own  security  and  to 
he  defense  of  the  free  world.  Immediately  after 
he  war  ended,  we  recognized  the  plight  of  the 
replaced  persons;  we  acted  to  cooperate  with 
flier  nations  and  to  admit  a  share  of  these  victims 
f  war  and  tyranny  into  our  own  country.  The 
.isplaced-persons  program  has  now  been  success- 
ully  concluded,  but  the  free  world  faces  equally 
rave  and  equally  heart-rending  problems  in  the 
fontinual  stream  of  refugees  and  escapees  from  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries  into  Western  Europe. 
Chese  people  add  to  the  pressures  of  overpopula- 
tion in  certain  countries.  Overseas  migration 
irom  Europe  has  been  dammed  up  by  years  of  war 
Ind  international  economic  disorder.  While  we 
»ave  joined  with  other  nations  to  meet  such  prob- 
3ms  as  these,  our  own  immigration  laws,  based  on 
londitions  and  assumptions  that  have  long  ceased 
jo  exist,  present  serious  obstacles  to  reaching  a 
atisfactory  solution. 

Humanitarian  considerations,  as  well  as  the 
lational  interest,  require  that  we  reassess  our  im- 
p.igration  policies  in  the  light  of  these  facts.  The 
kuted  States  must  remain  true  to  its  great  tradi- 
jions  and  have  an  immigration  policy  that 
trengthens  our  Nation  at  home  and  furthers  our 
porld  leadership. 

The  Eighty-second  Congress  devoted  much  time 
Lnd  effort  to  this  problem,  but  the  bill  which  it 
passed  was  so  defective  in  many  important  pro- 
visions that  I  could  not  give  it  my  approval.  In 
ny  veto  message,1  I  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
.'ongress  would  agree  to  a  careful  reexamination 
if  the  entire  matter.  I  suggested  that  the  Con- 
create  a  representative  commission  of  out- 
standing Americans  to  make  a  study  of  the  basic 
[.ssumptions  of  our  immigration  policy,  the  quota 

1  Bulletin  of  July  14,  1952,  p.  78. 


system  and  all  that  goes  into  it,  the  effect  of  our 
immigration  and  nationality  laws,  and  the  ways 
in  which  they  can  be  brought  into  line  with  our 
national  ideals  and  our  foreign  policy.  The  Con- 
gress did  not  act  upon  these  suggestions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  matter  should  remain 
where  the  Congress  left  it.  The  problems  of  im- 
migration policy  grow  more  pressing,  and  the  in- 
equities fostered  by  the  new  law  require  careful 
examination.  I  am,  therefore,  appointing  this 
Commission  in  the  belief  that  its  recommendations 
will  enable  the  next  Congress  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject promptly  and  intelligently.  This  Commis- 
sion will  have  the  benefit  of  much  information 
already  drawn  together  in  the  field  of  immigra- 
tion, including  that  developed  by  the  committees 
of  Congress  in  their  long  study  of  the  problem. 
It  should  therefore  be  in  a  position  to  complete  its 
study  before  the  reconvening  of  the  next  Congress. 

I  have  directed  the  Commission  to  give  particu- 
lar consideration  to : 

(a)  The  requirements  and  administration  of  our 
immigration  laws  with  respect  to  the  admission, 
naturalization,  and  denaturalization  of  aliens,  and 
their  exclusion  and  deportation ; 

(b)  The  admission  of  immigrants  into  this 
country  in  the  light  of  our  present  and  prospective 
economic  and  social  conditions  and  of  other  perti- 
nent considerations ;  and 

(c)  The  effect  of  our  immigration  laws  and 
their  administration,  including  the  national-ori- 
gin quota  system,  on  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  the  need  for 
authority  to  meet  emergency  conditions  such  as  the 
present  overpopulation  of  parts  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  the  serious  refugee  and  escapee  prob- 
lems in  such  areas. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are  as  follows : 

Philip  B.  Perlman  of  Maryland,  Chairman 

(Former  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States; 
former  City  Solicitor  of  Baltimore,  Secretary  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
Maryland) 

Earl  G.  Harrison  of  Pennsylvania,  Vice  Chairman 

(Attorney,  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization ;  and  former  Dean  of  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania) 
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Monsignor   John   O'Grady   of  Washington,   D.C. 

(Secretary,  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities) 

Rev.  Thaddeus  F.  Gullixson  of  Minnesota 

(President,  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn. ;  Chairman,  Minnesota  State  Displaced 
Persons  Commission) 

Clarence  E.  Pickett  of  Pennsylvania 

(Honorary  Secretary,  American  Friends  Service 
Committee) 

Adrian  S.  Fisher  of  Tennessee 

(Legal  Adviser  to  Department  of  State;  former 
General  Counsel  of  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Commerce) 

Thomas  C.  Finucane  of  Maryland 

(Chairman,  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice) 


9  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1909,  35  Stat.  1027  (31  U.S.Cj 
673),  and  (c)  such  other  laws  as  the  President  ma, 
hereafter  specify.  The  members  of  the  Commission  sha, 
receive  such  compensation  and  expense  allowances,  pa;] 
able  out  of  the  said  allotment,  as  the  President  sha'j 
hereafter  fix,  except  that  no  compensation  shall  be  so  fixel 
with  respect  to  any  person  while  receiving  other  con] 
pensation  from  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  make  a  final  written  pi 
port  to  the  President  not  later  than  January  1,  195.' 
including  its  recommendations  for  legislative,  admini  i 
trative  or  other  action.  The  Commission  may  also  mafeJ 
such  earlier  reports  to  the  President  as  it  may  deed 
appropriate.  Tlie  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  i 
days  after  rendition  of  its  final  report  to  the  President. 

Habey  S.  Tbumah 

The  White  House, 
September  4,  1952. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10392' 


By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
President's  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion, which  shall  be  composed  of  a  Chairman,  a  Vice 
Chairman,  and  five  other  members,  all  of  whom  shall  be 
designated  by  the  President. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  a  survey  and  evaluation  of  the  immigration  and 
naturalization  policies  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  for  such  legisla- 
tive, administrative,  or  other  action  as  in  its  opinion 
may  be  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  economy,  security, 
and  responsibilities  of  this  country.  The  Commission 
shall  give  particular  consideration  to : 

(a)  the  requirements  and  administration  of  our  immi- 
gration laws  with  respect  to  the  admission,  natural- 
ization denaturalization  of  aliens,  and  their 
exclusion  and  deportation ; 

(b)  the  admission  of  immigrants  into  this  country  in 
the  light  of  our  present  and  prospective  economic 
and  social  conditions  and  of  other  pertinent 
considerations ;  and 

(c)  the  effect  of  our  immigration  laws  and  their  ad- 
ministration, including  the  national  origin  quota 
system,  on  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  policies  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  need  for  authority  to 
meet  emergency  conditions  such  as  the  present 
overpopulation  of  parts  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  serious  refugee  and  escapee  problems  in  such 
areas. 

Sec.  3.  In  performing  its  functions  under  this  order, 
the  Commission  may  prescribe  such  rules  of  procedure, 
and  may  hold  such  public  hearings  and  hear  such  wit- 
nesses as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  All  executive  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  authorized  and  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Commission  in  its  work  and  to  furnish 
the  Commission  such  assistance,  not  inconsistent  with 
law,  as  it  may  require  in  the  performance  of  its  functions. 

Sec.  5.  The  expenditures  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
paid  out  of  an  allotment  made  by  the  President  from  the 
appropriation  entitled  "Emergency  Fund  for  the  Presi- 
dent— National  Defense"  in  Title  I  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1953  (Public  Law  455,  82nd 
Congress),  approved  July  5,  1952.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  («)  section 
3681  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  672),  (ft)  section 
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Board  of  Clemency  for 
Japanese  War  Criminals 

Press  release  696  dated  September  4 

President  Truman  on  September  4,  1952,  estal 
lished  a  Board  of  Clemency  and  Parole  fo.  W, 
Criminals  to  recommend  to  him  the  appropria 
U.S.  decisions  on  recommendations  of  the  Japs 
nese  Government  for  clemency  or  parole  for  Jap: 
nese  war  criminals  imprisoned  in  Japan. 

Under  article  11  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Japai 
it  is  provided  that  Japan  accepts  the  jud£ 
ments  of  the  International  Military  Tribunal  fc 
the  Far  East  and  of  other  Allied  war  crime 
courts  and  will  carry  out  the  sentences  impos 
by  these  courts  upon  Japanese  nationals  i: 
prisoned  in  Japan.  The  Allied  war  crimes  coui 
referred  to  include  the  courts  set  up  by  U.S.  mil 
tary  commanders  in  the  Far  East.  Under  tl 
terms  of  the  treaty,  the  power  to  grant  clemency 
to  reduce  sentences,  and  to  parole,  with  respect 
the  war  criminals  convicted  by  these  courts,  m 
not  be  exercised,  except  on  the  decision  of  th 
government  which  imposed  the  sentence.  Hence 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Government  must  be  mai" 
on  each  recommendation  of  the  Japanese  Goverr 
ment  for  clemency  or  parole  for  a  war  crimi 
sentenced  by  a  U.S.  court. 

The  Board  appointed  by  the  President  will  als 
recommend  the  appropriate  U.S.  decision  on  Japi 
nese  recommendations  for  clemency  and  paro 
with  respect  to  Japanese  war  criminals  convicti 
by  the  International  Military  Tribunal  for  th 
Far  East.  In  the  case  of  these  major  war  crim 
nals,  however,  the  ultimate  decision  will  be  mai 
not  by  the  United  States  alone  but  by  a  majori 
of  the  governments  represented  on  the  tribuna 
which  includes  the  United  States. 

It  is  considered  of  the  greatest  importance  th 
these  decisions  be  made  on  a  judicial  rather  thi 
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i  ■  political  basis.    To  insure  that  each  division 

ill  be  in  accordance  with  law  and  justice  and  will 
i  accepted  principles  of  clemency  and  parole, 

h-  President  will  appoint  three  high-level  offi- 

■r.-  one  from  the  Department  of  State,  with 
Dowledge  of  international  law  and  treaty;  one 
mm  the  Department  of  Defense,  with  knowledge 
tf  the  military  court  and  the  law  and  customs  of 

ai  :  and  one  from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
rained  in  the  principles  of  sound  penal  practice. 

The  President's  decision  to  appoint  the  Board 
f  Clemency  and  Parole  will  enable  the  United 
tates  to  establish  a  procedure  for  the  handling 
f  a  number  of  recommendations  made  by  the 
apanese  Government  for  the  parole  of  individual 
apanese  war  criminals.  Of  these,  429  out  of  a 
otal  of  819  imprisoned  in  Japan  were  sentenced 
y  U.S.  war  crimes  courts.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
rnment  has  recently  indicated  to  the  Department 
>f  State  its  desire  that  action  be  taken  to  estab- 
ish  parole  procedures  for  these  war  criminals, 
imilar  to  procedures  in  effect  under  the  Supreme 
Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  when  those 
>risoners  who  had  served  one-third  of  their  sen- 
ences  became  eligible  for  parole.  The  purpose 
if  the  newly  established  Board  is  to  handle  the 
>arole  recommendations  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
nent  expeditiously  and  fairly,  through  careful 
eview  of  each  case. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  executive  order 
stablishing  the  Board : 1 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  CLEMENCY  AND 
PAROLE  BOARD  FOR  WAR  CRIMINALS 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitu- 
ion  and  the  Statutes,  and  as  President  of  the  United 
Itates  and  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
t  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 

1.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Clemency  and  Parole 
loard  for  War  Criminals  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Joard).  The  Roard  shall  consist  of  three  members,  ap- 
ointed  by  the  President,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated 
rom  the  Department  of  State,  one  from  the  Department 
f  Defense,  and  one  from  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Jach  member  shall  designate  an  officer  or  employee  of  his 
lepartment  as  an  alternate  member  of  the  Board,  who 
rtrile  participating  as  a  member  of  the  Board  shall  have 
be  same  status  and  functions  as  the  member  designating 
dm. 

2.  The  Board  shall  make  the  necessary  investigations 
a,  and  advise  the  President  with  respect  to,  those  cases 
n  which  a  decision  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
B  required  on  recommendation  by  the  Government  of 
fapan  for  clemency,  reduction  of  sentence,  or  parole,  with 
espeet  to  sentences  imposed  on  Japanese  war  criminals 
■  tribunals  established  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
(tates  or  by  the  International  Military  Tribunal  for  the 
far  Fast.  In  making  its  investigations,  the  Board  may 
aamine  witnesses  and  take  testimony  to  the  extent 
leemed  necessary  or  advisable. 

3.  The  Board  shall  determine  its  own  procedure  and 
hall  act  by  majority  vote.  The  member  designated  from 
he  Department  of  State,  or  his  alternate,  shall  serve  as 
Chairman.     The  Board  may  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
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tions  deemed  necessary  or  desirable  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Order. 

i    Consonant  with  law,  Including  section  214  of  the  Act 

of  May  3,  1045,  5«  Stat.  134  (31  U.S.C.  G91),  each  niemher 
and  alternate  member  of  the  Board  shall  receive  from  the 
department  from  which  he  is  designated  his  compensation 
as  an  officer  or  employee  of  that  department  but  shall 
receive  no  additional  compensation  by  reason  of  service 
as  a  member  or  alternate  member  of  the  Board,  and  the 
Department  of  State  shall  furnish  the  Board  necessary 
accommodations  and  facilities.  So  much  of  the  other 
expenditures  of  the  Board  (including  such  travel  expenses 
of,  and  other  expense  allowances  for,  members  and  alter- 
nate members  of  the  Board  as  the  President  shall  here- 
after fix)  as  may  be  within  the  limits  of  an  allotment  to 
lie  made  by  the  President  from  the  appropriation  entitled 
"Emergency  Fund  for  the  President — National  Defense" 
in  Title  I  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act, 
1953  (Public  Law  455,  82nd  Congress,  approved  July  5, 
1952),  shall  be  paid  from  the  said  allotment.  Payments 
from  such  allotment  shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
provisions  of  (a)  section  3681  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  672),  (b)  section  9  of  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1909,  35  Stat.  1027  (31  U.S.C.  673),  and  (c)  such  other 
laws  as  the  President  may  hereafter  specify. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House, 
September  4,  1952. 


New  System  for  Transshipment 
of  Strategic  Goods 

The  new  system  for  preventing  the  transship- 
ment of  strategic  goods,  developed  and  put  into 
partial  operation  earlier  this  year  in  cooperation 
with  10  Western  European  countries,  will  go  into 
full  effect  on  October  20,  1952,  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Trade  (Oit),  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, announced  on  September  2. 

The  nations  cooperating  with  the  United  States 
in  carrying  out  the  new  system,  known  as  the 
import  certification-delivery  verification  (Icdv) 
procedure,  are  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Western  Germany. 

Temporarily,  Oit  has  been  permitting  U.S.  ex- 
porters to  follow  either  the  Icdv  procedure  or  the 
"ultimate  consignee  statement"  procedure,  to  give 
both  the  exporters  and  their  foreign  customers 
sufficient  time  to  prepare  for  the  change-over. 

Under  the  Icdv  procedure,  the  foreign  importer 
certifies  to  his  government  that  U.S.  strategic 
goods  will  not  be  re-exported  without  official  au- 
thorization. Under  the  ultimate  consignee  state- 
ment procedure,  the  importer  states  to  the  U.S. 
exporter  that  the  goods  will  be  used  in  his  coun- 
try, and  he  does  not  make  an  official  certification 
to  his  government. 

Oit  now  believes  it  is  feasible  to  require  full 
compliance  with  the  Icdv  procedure  and  to  obtain 
the  added  protection  it  affords  against  transship- 
ment of  strategic  goods. 

When  the  Icdv  procedure  goes  into  effect  in 
October,  it  will  be  mandatory  for  U.S.  exporters 
to  obtain  "import  certificates"  from  their  custom- 
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ers  in  the  cooperating  Western  European  coun- 
tries if  they  wish  to  send  them  certain  strategic 
goods.  The  original  of  the  import  certificate,  wit- 
nessed by  the  foreign  customer's  government,  must 
be  sent  to  Oit  by  the  U.S.  exporter  when  he  ap- 
plies for  a  license  to  export  the  goods. 

The  commodities  to  which  this  procedure  ap- 
plies are  identified  by  the  letter  "A"  in  Oit's 
"Positive  List"  of  commodities  under  export  con- 
trol. Oit  pointed  out,  however,  that  no  import 
certificate  is  required  in  connection  with  export 
license  applications  covering  less  than  500  dollars' 
worth  of  such  goods. 

The  import  certificate  will  be  accepted  by  Orr 
whether  it  is  issued  in  the  name  of  the  foreign 
purchaser,  ultimate  consignee,  or  his  agent,  pro- 
vided the  person  is  named  also  on  the  U.S.  ex- 
porter's license  application.  Previously,  Oit 
accepted  only  import  certificates  issued  to  the  ulti- 
mate consignee  or  end-user. 

Oit  emphasized  that  photocopies  of  import 
licenses  or  permits  may  not  be  submitted  in  lieu 
of  import  certificates.  Import  licenses  and  per- 
mits are  currency  control  documents,  while  "im- 
port certificates"  are  designed  to  prevent  unau- 
thorized transshipment. 

Exporters  may  request  exceptions  to  the  Icdv 
procedure  if  their  foreign  importers  are  unable  to 
obtain  the  required  import  certificates,  but  Oit 
will  consider  granting  such  requests  only  if  an 
exception  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  U.S. 
export  control  program.  Export  license  appli- 
cants who  request  exceptions  are  required  to  sub- 
mit, in  lieu  of  an  import  certificate,  the  regular 
ultimate  consignee  statement,  signed  by  the  foreign 
customer,  declaring  the  destination  and  end-use  of 
the  goods. 

Other  changes,  designed  to  assure  proper  ad- 
ministration, are  being  made  in  the  Icdv  proce- 
dure, to  provide  for  the  return  of  unused  or 
partially  used  import  certificates  to  foreign 
importers.1 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 

International  Convention  for  the  High  Seas  Fisheries  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  With  a  Protocol  Relating 
1  hereto.  Message  From  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Transmitting  an  International  Convention  for 
the  High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
Together  With  a  Protocol  Relating  Thereto  Signed 
at  Tokyo,  May  9, 1952,  on  Behalf  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Japan.    S.  exec.  S,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.    15  pp 

Approving  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  S.  rept.  1720,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  [To 
accompany  S.  J.  Res.  151]  30  pp. 


•.  era 

g.,a 


1  The  regulation  setting  forth  the  Icdv  procedure  as 
revised,  will  be  published  in  Oit's  Current  Export  Bul- 
letin, no.  C78. 
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Authorizing  the  Loan  of  Two  Submarines  to  the  Gov 

ment  of  the  Netherlands.    S.  rept.  1751,  82d  Cong 

sess.     [To  accompany  S.  3337]  3  pp. 

An  Act  To  amend  section  32  (a)   <2>  of  the  Trading  Witt 

the  Enemy  Act.     Pub.  Law  378,  82d  Cong.,  Chaptei 

372,  2d  sess.,  S.  302.     1  p. 

An  Act  To  provide  that  the  additional  tax  imposed  bf 

section  2470  (a)    (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

shall  not  apply  in  respect  of  coconut  oil  produced  in 

or  produced  from  materials  grown  in,  the  Territon 

of  the   Pacific  Islands.     Pub.   Law  391,  82d   Cone. 

Chapter  420,  2d  sess.,  H.  R.  7188.     1  p. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  foi 

the  Fiscal  Year  1951.     H.   doc.  290,  82d  Cong,  2d 

sess.     142  pp.  ' 

Emergency  Powers  Continuation  Act.     S.  rept.  1744 

Cong.,  2d  sess.     [To  accompany  S.  J.  Res   165]  46 
Requesting  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  To  Furnish  to  u 
House  of  Representatives  Full  and  Complete  Infor- 
mation With  Respect  to  Insurgency  in   Prisoner-of- 
War  Camps  in  Korea  and  Communist-Inspired  Dis- 
turbances of  the  Peace  in  Japan.     H.  rept.  2128  82o? 
Cong.,  2d  sess.     [To  accompany  H.  Res.  661]  13  pa 
Claim    of   the   Cuban-American    Sugar   Co.   Against  the 
United    States— Veto   Message.     Message    From    the 
President  of  the  United  States  Returning  Without 
Approval  the  Bill   (S.  2696)   Entitled  "An  Act  Con- 
ferring Jurisdiction  Upon  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the 
United  States  To  Consider  and  Render  Judgment  cm 
the  Claim  of  the  Cuban-American   Sugar  Company 
Against  the  United  States."     S.  doc.  158,  82d  Cone 
2d  sess.     4  pp. 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.     Hearings  Before  the  Sub- 
committee To  Investigate  the  Administration  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  and  Other  Internal   Security 
Laws  of  the    Committee  on  the    Judiciary,    United 
States  Senate,  Eighty-Second  Congress,  Second  Ses- 
sion on  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations     Part  8 
January  29,  February  6,  8,  11, 12,  14, 15,  18,  19,  20  and 
21,  1952.     Committee  print.     421  pp. ;  Part  9    Febru- 
ary 26,  27,  28,  29,  March  1,  and  3,  1952.     Committee 
print.     378  pp. ;  Part  10,  March  4,  5,  6,  7, 10, 14  and  21 
1952.     Committee  print.     437  pp. 
Thirty-Third  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Opera- 
tions.    Message  From   the  President  of  the  United 
States  Transmitting  the  Thirty-Third  Report  to  Con- 
gress on  Lend-Lease  Operations,  for  the  Period  End- 
ing December  31,  1951.     H.  doc.  465,  82d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.     51  pp. 
Summary  of  the  Legislative  Record  Eighty-Second  Con- 
gress.    Statement  by  the  Hon.  Ernest  W.  McFarland, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Arizona.     A.  Digest  of  Major  Leg- 
islation, Second  Session   (From  January  8,  1952,  to 
July  7,  1952)  ;  B.  Digest  of  Major  Legislation,  First 
Session  (From  January  3,  1951,  to  October  20,  1951) 
S.  doc.  165,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.     155  pp. 
Commercial  Treaties.     Hearing  Before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States 
Senate,    Eighty-Second  Congress,  Second  Session,  on 
Treaties  of  Friendship,  Commerce,   and  Navigation 
Between    the   United    States    and   Colombia,    Israel, 
Ethiopia,  Italy,  Denmark,    and  Greece.     Executives 
M  and  R,  Eighty-Second  Congress,  First  Session,  and 
Executives  F,  H,  I,  and  J,  Eighty-Second  Congress, 
Second  Session.     Committee  print.     42  pp. 
The  Midyear  Economic  Report  of  the  President  Trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  July  1952  Together  With  a 
Report  to  the  President,  The  Midyear  1952  Economic 
Review  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.    H.  doc. 
489,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.    188  pp. 
Methods  of  Communist  Infiltration  in  the  United  States 
Government.     Hearing  Before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American     Activities,     House     of     Representatives, 
Eighty-Second  Congress,  Second  Session,  May  6 ;  June 
10  and  23,  1952.     Committee  print.     107  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


J.S.  Reaffirms  Support  of  U.N.  Collective  Security  System 


Statement  by  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin 
V.  S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 


.S./U.N.  press  release  dated  August  29 

As  the  representative  of  the  United  States  to 
le  United  Nations,  I  have  transmitted  my  Gov- 
rnment's  response  to  the  Collective  Measures 
Committee's  letter  of  June  24,  1952.1  Our  re- 
ponse  reaffirms  U.S.  support  of  the  objective  of 
rrengthening  the  U.N.  collective  security  system. 
Ve  arc  convinced  that  the  United  Nations  must 
ave  at  its  disposal  the  means  to  maintain  inter- 
atrial peace.  Those  means  will  be  made  avail- 
ble  only  if  countries  believe  in  collective  security 
nd  are  willing  and  prepared  to  contribute  to  col- 
3Ctive  action  in  accordance  with  the  U.N.  Charter. 
is  my  Government  in  its  response  points  out,  the 
evelopment  of  collective  security  through  the 
Tnited  Nations  is  a  cooperative  enterprise  extend- 
ng  over  the  years  and  requiring  the  support  of 
he  international  community.  It  cannot  be  built 
n  a  day  but  must  be  developed  progressively  and 
igorously. 

The  United  States  has  devoted  itself  to  this 
Teat  task  by  joining  with  many  other  countries  in 
trength-building  programs  designed  to  support 
nd  reinforce  the  U.N.  capacities  to  maintain  in- 
ernational  peace  and  security.  Our  letter  to  the 
Collective  Measures  Committee  points  out  that  we 
re  contributing  to  U.N.  action  to  repel  aggression 
nd  to  restore  peace  in  Korea.  We  intend  to  help 
he  United  Nations  see  the  job  through  in  Korea 
>ecause  success  there  will  be  a  powerful  stimulant 
o  greater  progress  in  building  an  effective  U.N. 
ecnrity  system.  Korea  proves  our  will  to  work 
ind  if  necessary  to  fight  for  peace.  Those  who 
nade  the  tragic  miscalculation  in  Korea  should 
lot  forget  the  terrible  price  they  have  already  paid 

1  CMC  4/52. 


for  underestimating  the  determination  of  free 
peoples. 

Our  letter  points  out  that  we  are  also  making 
significant  contributions  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  in  order  to  buttress,  within 
an  important  area,  the  U.N.  capacities  for  main- 
taining international  peace  and  security. 

These  and  our  other  efforts  are  encouraging  first 
steps  in  the  direction  of  a  collective  security  sys- 
tem aimed  to  protect  all  nations  from  aggression. 
Difficulties  confront  this  great  project,  yet  we  have 
the  faith  and  courage  to  persevere  and  to  achieve 
the  structure  of  security.  I  am  confident  that  we, 
joined  with  other  free  peoples,  will  succeed  in 
establishing  effective  collective  measures  for  the 
suppression  and  prevention  of  aggression. 

Text  of  U.S.  Response 

The  Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  and  has 
the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Acting  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's communication  of  June  24, 1952,  transmitted 
on  behalf  of  the  Collective  Measures  Committee. 
Reference  was  made  in  this  communication  to  the 
provisions  of  the  General  Assembly  Resolution 
503 A  (VI)  of  January  12, 1952  2  containing  recom- 
mendations to  Member  States  that  they  take  cer- 
tain national  action  to  increase  their  general 
capacity  to  participate  in  United  Nations  collec- 
tive measures. 

There  is  enclosed  a  memorandum  constituting 
the  response  of  the  United  States  to  the  request  of 
the  Collective  Measures  Committee  for  the  views 


1  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  during 
its  Sixth  Session,  6  November  1951  to  5  February  1952,  p.  2. 


ept  ember    15,    1952 
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of  Member  States  on  the  questions  raised  in  the 
Acting  Secretary  General's  communication. 

[Enclosure] 

UNITED  STATES  RESPONSE 

TO  THE  COLLECTIVE  MEASURES  COMMITTEE 

LETTER 

REGARDING  IMPLEMENTATION 

OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  RESOLUTION  503A    (VI) 

1.  General  Observations 

The  United  States  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Uniting 
for  Peace  Resolution  (377  A  (V) )  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  November  3,  1950  and  of  the  related  resolu- 
tion (503A  (VI)).  It  is  also  a  member  of  the  Collective 
Measures  Committee  and  participated  in  the  preparation 
of  the  first  report  of  that  Committee.  Accordingly,  the 
United  States  desires  in  every  way  possible  to  further  the 
recommendations  contained  in  these  resolutions  which 
are  designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  resolutions  deal  specifi- 
cally with  collective  security  and  seek  the  fulfillment  of 
the  purpose  contained  in  Article  1,  "to  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  and  to  that  end :  to  take  effec- 
tive collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and  removal 
of  threats  to  the  peace,  or  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of 
aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace.     .     .     ." 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  this  field  has  recently 
been  expressed  by  the  President  in  his  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  United  States  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  President  said  :  "We  are  working  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  by  building  up  a  security  system  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  Charter  that  will 
protect  the  community  of  nations  against  aggression  from 
any  source". 

In  addition  to  providing  the  Collective  Measures  Com- 
mittee with  information  regarding  the  recommendations 
of  General  Assembly  resolution  503A  (VI),  the  United 
States  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  its 
appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  entailed  in  building 
a  stronger  United  Nations  collective  security  system. 
The  development  of  collective  security  through  the 
United  Nations  is  a  cooperative  enterprise  extending  over 
the  years  and  requiring  the  support  of  the  international 
community. 

2.  Maintenance  of  Forces  for  United  Nations  Service 
With    respect    to    the    recommendation    contained    in 

operative  paragraph  2  of  General  Assembly  resolution 
503A  (VI),  the  United  States  refers  to  its  letter  of  June  8, 
1951  in  which  it  informed  the  Collective  Measures  Com- 
mittee of  the  measures  taken  by  the  United  States  in 
implementation  of  paragraph  8  of  the  Uniting  for  Peace 
resolution.  This  letter  pointed  out  that  the  elements  of 
the  national  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  serving 
under  the  Unified  Command  in  Korea  were  made  avail- 
able in  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  Uniting  for  Peace 
resolution.  The  letter  stated  that  after  termination  of 
hostilities  in  Korea,  the  United  States  would  review  the 
extent  to  which  it  will  maintain  armed  forces  which 
could  be  made  available  for  United  Nations  service  in 
accordance  with  that  recommendation.  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  continuing  their  operations  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea.  Accordingly,  the  United 
States  reaffirms  its  intention  to  review  the  situation 
after  termination  of  the  hostilities  in  Korea  and  after 
the  United  States  forces  there  have  been  withdrawn. 

The  letter  of  June  8,  1951  also  informed  the  Committee 
that  the  United  States  was  maintaining  elements  of  its 
forces  in  Europe  in  furtherance  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  as  a  part  of  the  efforts  of  the  parties  to  the 
Treaty  for  collective  defense  and  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  security.  The  letter  pointed  out  that  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  comes  within  the  framework  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  that  United  States 
forces  maintained  in  furtherance  of  the  Treaty  could  in 
appropriate  circumstances  pursuant  to  the  Treaty  and  the 
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Charter  and  in  accordance  with  our  constitutional  piM 
esses  participate  in  collective  military  measures  to  mil 
tain  or  restore  peace  and  security  in  the  North  AtlaiS 
Treaty  area  in  support  of  United  Nations  action.  '■ 
United  States  takes  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  its  sua 
ment  regarding  the  maintenance  of  these  forces  in  EuriH 
as  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  June  8, 1951. 

The  United  States  also  reaffirms  its  intention  to  kp 
this  subject  under  constant  review  in  furtherance  of  I 
policy  of  the  United    Nations  to  build   up  an  effectH 
collective  security  program. 

3.  Assistance  and  Facilities 

In  the  United  Nations  collective  action  opposing  m 
gression  in  Korea,  the  United  States  has  furnished  arug 
furnishing  a  wide  range  of  assistance  and  facilities  to  I 
United  Nations  forces.  Such  assistance  and  facilMB 
include  all  the  types  listed  in  Annex  II  of  the  ActS 
Secretary  General's  letter  of  June  24.  They  include  si 
the  use  by  United  Nations  Members  of  certain  UniB 
States  military  and  naval  bases  in  the  Pacific  and  trainB 
bases  and  facilities  within  the  continental  limits  of  I 
United  States.  As  demonstrated  by  the  foregoing,  1 
legislative  and  administrative  arrangements  of  the  UniB 
States  are  such  that  by  appropriate  governmental  acta 
in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes  this  Ga 
ernment  can  promptly  make  available  assistance  and  • 
cilities  in  appropriate  circumstances. 

4.  Legislative  and  Administrative  Arrangements 

The  United  States  has  examined  its  existing  legislali 
with  a  view  to  determining  in  the  light  thereof  the  api»- 
priate  steps  for  carrying  out  promptly  and  effecthM 
United  Nations  collective  measures  in  accordance  wfc 
its  constitutional  processes.  The  United  States  has  ifl 
examined  the  list  attached  as  Annex  III  to  the  Aelg 
Secretary-General's  letter  of  June  24  relating  to  econo  e 
and  financial  measures  against  an  aggressor  which  mi  t 
be  called  for  by  the  United  Nations. 

In  respect  to  the  list  of  economic  and  financial  measu  i 
against  an  aggressor,  the  United  States  has  for  see 
time  applied  and  is  at  present  applying  most  of  tre 
measures  against  the  aggressors  in  Korea.  The  Unii 
States  is  in  a  position  to  participate  in  the  applieatn 
of  all  such  economic  and  financial  measures  and  conti» 
undertaken  by  the  Security  Council  or  by  the  Gent  J 
Assembly. 

As  indicated  in  the  previous  paragraphs,  the  legislate 
and  administrative  arrangements  of  the  United  SUs 
are  such  that  this  Government  by  appropriate  govd- 
mental  action  in  accordance  with  its  constitutio.l 
processes  can  participate  in  United  Nations  colled  e 
measures  in  appropriate  circumstances. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  keep  these  qu- 
tions  under  review  in  furtherance  of  the  policies  I 
pressed  in  the  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution,  the  Rert 
of  the  Collective  Measures  Committee,  and  resoluto 
503A  (VI)  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  Janu  f 
12,  1952. 


U.S.  Opposed  to  Soviet  Proposal 
on  U.N.  Admissions 

Statement  by  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austi1 

The  Soviet  draft  resolution  2  shows  clearly  l 
its  face  the  theory  that  a  certain  group  of  app- 
cants  for  admission  selected  by  the  Soviet  Uni  i 
should  be  "simultaneously"  recommended  for  s- 

1  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Sept.  3  and  relea:  1 
to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  sa  i 
date.  Ambassador  Austin  is  U.S.  representative  to  '-' 
United  Nations. 

2  U.N.  doc.  S/2664. 
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Elon.     Repeatedly   the  Soviet    representative 
referred  to  this  group  as  "all  the  fourteen 
Yet  as  the  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
Hware,  there  are  considerably  more  than  1-4 
plications  before  us. 

The  I'niteil  States  cannot  accept  this  Soviet 
■i ft  resolution  as  in  accordance  with  the  Charter 
J  with  the  first  paragraph  of  rule  60  of  the 
curity  Council's  Rules  of  Procedure.  The 
liteil  States  believes  that  each  applicant  for 
smbership  is  entitled  to  separate  consideration 
ipplication  tested  by  the  criteria  contained 
article  4  of  the  Charter.  There  are  certain  ap- 
icants  contained  in  the  Soviet  omnibus  resolu- 
m  which  my  Government  deems  are  not  qualified 
r  membership.  There  are  others  which  in  the 
lament  of  my  Government  have  the  strongest 
iin  for  membership  and  which  are  needed  by 
(organization.  There  are  still  others  such  as  the 
public  of  Korea,  to  mention  one  example,  which 
■  Soviet  Union  does  not  include  in  the  group  it 
c  ted.  We  are  opposed  to  adoption  of  a 
nft  resolution  simultaneously  recommending 
:h  a  group  of  applicants,  some  with  sound  and 
ne  with  unsound  qualifications  for  membership, 
ifieally,  the  United  States  has  confidence 
\t  Austria,  Ceylon,  Finland,  Ireland,  Italy, 
rdan,  Libya,  Nepal,  and  Portugal  are  fully 
iilitied  and  should  be  admitted  to  membership. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  serious  objections 
sed  on  our  considered  judgment  that  the  fol- 
ring  candidates  do  not  fulfill  the  conditions 
Hiired  by  article  4  of  the  Charter:  Albania, 
ilgaria,  Hungary,  Outer  Mongolia,  and  Ruma- 
i.  In  connection  with  Outer  Mongolia  we  con- 
ue  to  see  no  facts  in  the  record  of  the  Security 
uncil  that  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
iter  Mongolia  is  a  state. 

Hie  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  come 
•ward  with  some  evidence  which  he  thinks  bears 
the  candidacies  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
d  Rumania.  There  are  facts  with  which  we 
I  prepared  to  come  forward  on  the  question  of 
'  lack  of  fitness  of  these  candidates  for  mem- 
•ship.  We  are  prepared  to  discuss  these,  as  all 
ididacies,  separately  and  on  their  merits  and 
rathe  Council  weigh  the  evidence  and  reach  its 
•ision  accordingly. 

With  an  adequate  majority  of  the  present  mem- 
■s  of  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States  has 
ig  hoped  for  the  admission  of  Austria,  Ceylon, 
■Hand.  Ireland.  Italy,  Jordan,  Libya,  Nepal,  and 
rtugal.  Thus  we  have  our  own  opinion,  and 
have  expressed  it,  on  whether  or  not  each  ap- 
cant  for  membership  meets  the  requirements 
the  Charter. 

^".-  respect  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
purity  Council  and  of  the  General  Assembly, 
ere  has  been  no  instance  in  which  a  resolution 
ding  with  the  question  of  membership,  or  with 
p  other  question,  has  failed  of  adoption  in  the 
:urity  Council  because  of  the  negative  vote  of 
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the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the  United 
Slates  has  never  vetoed  a  draft  resolution  of  the 
Security  Council.  Of  course,  we  have  voted 
against  membership  applications  which  we  felt  did 
not  measure  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  Charter, 
but  in  no  instance  have  these  applications  received 
seven  affirmative  votes,  with  a  result  that  the  U.S. 
vote  alone  prevented  a  recommendation  by  the 
Council. 

The  argument  that  any  negative  vote  of  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  Security  Council  is  a  "veto" 
is  simply  to  play  on  words.  A  negative  vote  be- 
comes a  veto  only  when  it  thwarts  the  will  of  the 
majority.  That  is  what  the  Soviet  Union  has 
done  repeatedly.  It  has  vetoed  and  thereby 
thwarted  the  majority  will  on  membership  23 
times.  To  take  one  example,  the  application  of 
Italy,  this  has  been  before  the  Security  Council 
on  five  separate  occasions.  On  five  separate  oc- 
casions the  Soviet  Union  has  prevented  a  favor- 
able recommendation  of  Italy  by  casting  a  nega- 
tive vote.  In  December  of  i951,  the  vote  in  the 
Security  Council  was  10  in  favor,  the  Soviet 
Union  opposed. 

We  deplore  this  Soviet  policy  of  using  its  nega- 
tive vote  in  the  Security  Council  to  frustrate 
action  by  the  Security  Council.  The  Soviet  rep- 
resentative tells  us,  in  effect,  that  it  is  he  alone 
who  determines  what  is  legal  and  illegal  under 
the  Charter  and  that  the  question  of  membership 
can  only  be  settled  on  his  terms.  Yesterday  he 
brandished  the  veto  over  the  heads  of  this  Council 
to  try  to  force  the  majority  to  submit  to  his  views. 

The  United  States  is  willing  to  have  the  major- 
ity of  the  Security  Council  decide  these  questions. 
It  desires  to  have  an  opportunity  to  put  its  view 
before  this  Council,  but  it  does  not  insist  that  its 
view  must  prevail. 

Nor  do  we  threaten  the  Security  Council  that  if 
it  does  not  accept  our  view  no  decision  is  possible. 
We  do  not  claim,  as  our  Soviet  colleague,  that  any 
and  every  decision  the  United  States  does  not  sup- 
port is  "not  worth  a  cent  wholesale  or  retail." 
The  United  States  is  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  believes  that  U.N.  organs  are  competent 
to  reach  decisions  in  situations  where  members 
differ.  We  do  not  feel  scorn,  hatred,  or  rage  at 
others  because  they  disagree  with  the  considered 
view  of  the  majority.  We  approach  these  prob- 
lems in  the  United  Nations  with  a  constructive, 
not  a  destructive  spirit.  We  do  not  use  important 
matters  such  as  membership  merely  to  vilify  the 
character  of  other  governments. 

At  a  later  stage  in  our  discussion  under  item  C 
of  the  agenda  I  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
the  so-called  new  applications  for  membership, 
and  in  that  connection  I  shall  then  speak  of  the 
U.S.  draft  resolution  in  support  of  Japan's  just 
claim  to  sit  among  us.  However,  there  is  one 
applicant  for  membership  not  included  in  the  list 
contained  in  the  Soviet  resolution  which  has  a 
peculiarly  close  connection  with  the  United  Na- 
tions.    I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
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where  U.N.  Forces  have  been  freeing  the  Republic 
of  Korea  from  invasion  since  June  of  1950  in  the 
face  of  aggression  which  is  supported  by  the  very 
state  which  would  exclude  it  from  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  States  will  not  forget  the 
just  claim  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  for  member- 
ship in  this  organization. 

Finally,  the  United  States  has  no  ultimatum 
to  present  to  the  Security  Council  such  as:  solve 
the  membership  question  this  way  or  it  can  never 


be  solved.    Our  position,  as  we  have  said  befoi 
is  that  there  is  never  a  last  word  or  a  final  ehapt 
in  the  work  of  a  living  organization  capable  I 
growth    and   changed  circumstances.     We  shir 
continue  to  seek  a  way  by  which  the  states  caP 
forming  to  the  requirements  of  the  Charter, 11 
the  opinion  of  the  appropriate  organs,  can  be  i  - 
vited  to  come  in  and  join  us. 

For  these  reasons  the  United  States  will  n 
support  the  Soviet  draft  resolution.3 


Prisoners  of  War  Commission  Opens  Third  Session 


MRS.     ANDERSON 
SENTATIVE 


DESIGNATED     U.S.      REPRE- 


Press  release  661  dated  August  25 

American  Ambassador  to  Denmark,  Eugenie 
Anderson,  has  been  designated  by  the  President 
to  serve  as  the  U.S.  representative  at  the  third 
session  of  the  U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Commission  on 
Prisoners  of  War,  which  opened  on  August  25  at 
Geneva. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Commission  was  established  by  a 
resolution  of  December  14,  1950,  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  It  was  directed  to  investigate  the 
situation  of  World  War  II  prisoners  of  war  who 
are  still  in  custody,  and  about  whom  no  informa- 
tion has  been  received,  and  to  take  whatever  steps 
may  be  possible  to  facilitate  their  repatriation. 
Its  members,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations,  are  Chairman 
Jose  Gustavo  Guerrero  of  El  Salvador,  vice 
president  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice; 
Judge  Aung  Khine  of  the  High  Court,  Rangoon, 
Burma ;  and  Countess  Bernadotte  of  Sweden. 

While  the  first  session  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commis- 
sion, held  at  New  York  from  July  30  to  August 
15,  1951,  was  closed,  11  governments  were  invited 
to  send  representatives  to  the  second  session,  held 
at  Geneva  from  January  22  to  February  8, 1952,  to 
collaborate  with  the  Commission.  The  same  11 
governments  have  been  invited  to  send  representa- 
tives to  consult  with  the  Commission  in  connection 
with  its  examination  and  evaluation  of  informa- 
tion furnished  by  governments  regarding  the  pris- 
oner-of-war problem  and  of  the  further  steps  to 
be  taken  by  the  Commission  in  the  light  of  that 
information.  The  Governments  invited  are  Aus- 
tralia, Belgium,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  the  Nether- 


lands, the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  tt 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

Donald  C.  Blaisdell,  U.S.  representative  for  Ir 
ternational  Organization  Affairs,  Geneva,  ha 
been  designated  deputy  U.S.  representative  to  th 
third  session.  Henry  B.  Cox,  Office  of  Germa 
Public  Affairs,  has  been  named  adviser  to  the  U.£ 
representatives. 

Printed  below  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  J 
Ambassador  Eugenie  Anderson  following  her  del 
ignation  by  the  President  to  represent  the  Unitei 
States  at  the  third  session  of  the  Prisoners  of  Wa 
Commission: 

Press  release  666  dated  August  25 

I  have  been  greatly  honored  by  President  Tru 
man's  request  that  I  represent  the  United  State 
at  the  third  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Ad  Ho 
Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War.  The  great  trag 
edy  that  necessitates  our  meeting  here  to  mab 
yet  another  attempt  to  secure  the  release  of  hun 
dreds  of  thousands  of  prisoners  of  war  still  hel( 
7  years  after  the  end  of  hostilities  has  moved  mi 
deeply.  I  feel  the  impact  of  this  tragedy  not  onh, 
as  an  American  to  whom  freedom  and  humanitar 
ian  treatment  for  all  is  as  essential  as  life  itseli 
but  also  as  a  person  who  places  the  highest  valuf 
on  family  life  and  who  can  understand  what  un 
told  hardships  and  sorrows  countless  families  witl 
missing  members  are  still  suffering. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Commission  will  b< 
successful  in  bringing  about  the  release  of  thest 
prisoners  and  obtaining  an  accounting  for  all  th< 
missing.    When  this  issue  was  placed  before  th< 


8  The  Soviet  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Security  Coun 
cil  on  Sept.  8  by  a  vote  of  5  against,  2  in  favor,  and  < 
abstentions. 
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united  Nations,  it  was  thought  that  the  United 
lations,  whose  deep  and  unavoidable  responsi- 
bility for  human  rights  made  it  the  appropriate 
fody  to  undertake  this  task,  eould  assist  in  resolv- 
|g  the  controversy.  We  still  have  this  hope.  The 
Soviet  Union,  which  is  still  holding  hundreds  of 
housands  of  these  prisoners,  has  a  unique  oppor- 
unity  to  show  that  it  values  human  freedom.  I 
krnestly  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  asso- 
iate  itself  with  the  task  of  the  Commission  and 
ooperate  with  it  to  bring  ii s  work  to  a  successful 
onclusion. 


IPENING  STATEMENT  BY  MRS.  ANDERSON  ' 

I  should  like  first  of  all  to  express  to  the  U.N. 
Li  Hoc  Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War  the 
ppreciation  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
lates  for  the  invitation  to  participate  with  other 
pterested  governments  in  the  Commission's  third 
ession  here  at  Geneva.  The  President  of  the 
Jnited  States  has  honored  me  by  naming  me  as 
he  U.S.  representative  to  this  conference.  On  his 
fcbalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  American  people,  who 
M\  e  demonstrated  an  abiding  interest  in  the  tragic 
irohlem  which  brings  us  here,  I  can  assure  you  of 
in-  continued  support  and  sympathy. 

The  significance  in  human  terms  of  the  task 
rhieh  faces  this  Commission — that  of  determining 
h«j  fate  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings 
?ho  have  disappeared  since  the  end  of  World  War 
I— can  hardly  be  comprehended  from  the  sta- 
which  have  been  presented  in  this  and 
irevious  sessions.  It  is  shocking  enough  to  realize 
hat  we  are  concerned  here  with  more  than  a 
lillion  German,  Japanese,  Italian,  and  other  pris- 
ners  of  war,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of 
eported  civilians  who  have  also  been  deprived  of 
heir  freedom. 

It  is  even  more  shocking  and  tragic,  however, 
rhen  we  translate  these  statistics  into  human 
nguish,  grief,  and  anxiety.  The  absence  of  all 
licse  individuals — men,  women,  and  children — has 
leant,  and  means  this  very  day,  intense  personal 
iiffering  to  them  and  to  their  next  of  kin.  The 
nmilies  of  these  people  live  from  day  to  day  in 
:ie  hope  of  learning  whether  their  loved  ones  are 
ead  or  alive.  The  news  that  a  few  stragglers  are 
miming  sends  relatives  rushing  to  the  railroad 
tations.  More  often  than  not  their  hopes  are 
ashed  when  familiar  faces  fail  to  appear.  Often 
My  are  almost  afraid  to  hope — but  they  continue 
■>  hope. 

Thus,  the  tragedy  of  the  missing  goes  far  be- 
ond  their  own  fate  and  is  multiplied  thousands 
f  times.  In  many  cases  news  of  any  kind  would 
e  welcome — even  if  such  news  confirmed  the  death 


'Made  before  the  third  session  of  the  U.N.  Ad  Hoc 
ommission  on  Prisoners  of  War  at  Geneva,  on  Aug.  27 
ad  released  to  the  press  (No.  672)  on  the  same  date. 


of  a  loved  one.  For  then,  the  terrible  uncertainty 
of  not  knowing  would  be  relieved.  But  not  to 
know — herein  is  perhaps  the  greatest  anguish. 
And  it  is  with  this  tragic  experience  that  we  are 
attempting  to  cope  in  this  meeting. 

My  Government  has  for  many  years  endeavored 
to  find  a  solution  to  this  problem.  The  history  of 
our  efforts  and  those  of  our  British,  French,  and 
Australian  colleagues  is  well  known  to  this  Com- 
mission. Shortly  after  the  cessation  of  World 
War  II  hostilities,  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  Governments  of  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  began  a  series  of  direct  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the 
prompt  repatriation  of  all  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  that  country  and  as  complete  an  accounting  as 
possible  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  course  of  the 
war.  Our  repeated  approaches,  however,  met 
with  callous  rejection  and  we  were  unable  to  elicit 
the  slightest  cooperation  from  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. Having  apparently  exhausted  all  possibil- 
ities of  a  solution  through  direct  channels,  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Australia  introduced  a  resolution 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  fall  of  1950  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
this  Commission. 

At  its  first  session  in  the  summer  of  1951,  the 
Commission  decided  to  invite  a  number  of  govern- 
ments, most  directly  concerned  with  the  prisoner 
of  war  problem,  to  send  representatives  to  con- 
sult with  it  at  its  second  session.  This  session, 
which  convened  at  Geneva  on  January  22  of  this 
year,  was  attended  by  representatives  of  all  the 
principal  governments  concerned,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Prominent  among 
those  in  attendance  were  the  representatives  of 
Japan,  Italy,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, whose  nationals  comprise  the  bulk  of  the 
missing  and  unaccounted  for.  Despite  the  failure 
of  the  Soviet  Government  to  cooperate  in  the  work 
of  the  Commission,  the  Commission  faithfully 
went  about  its  task  of  consulting  with  the  repre- 
sentatives present,  holding  private  and  public 
hearings,  and  examining  and  evaluating  the  great 
volume  of  evidence  presented  to  it. 

We  have  now  come  to  this  third  session  of  the 
Commission  to  assist  in  the  furtherance  of  this 
effort  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  seek  a  speedy  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  Again — and  I  note  this  with 
great  regret — the  Soviet  Union,  the  one  nation 
which  holds  the  key  to  this  problem,  has  failed 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Commission  to  par- 
ticipate. 

I  think  it  is  abundantly  clear  to  all  of  us  that 
without  the  indispensable  cooperation  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  efforts  of  this  Commission  and  of 
the  other  interested  nations  to  obtain  the  repatri- 
ation of  and  accounting  for  these  missing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  human  beings  can  meet  with 
but  limited  success.  It  is  indeed  ironic  that  a 
nation  which  participated  in  the  founding  of  the 
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United  Nations  to  preserve  peace  and  foster  inter- 
national good  will  should  refuse  its  cooperation  in 
a  matter  which  has  such  serious  human  and  inter- 
national implications. 

It  can  hardly  be  alleged  by  any  fair-minded 
person  that  this  Commission  is  unreasonable  in 
its  inquiries.  The  questions  for  which  it  seeks 
answers  here  from  the  Soviet  Union  are  simple 
and  direct.  They  are  these:  What  has  happened 
to  these  missing  men,  women,  and  children  ?  How 
many  of  them  have  died?  How  many  are  still 
being  held  prisoners?  Where  are  they  being 
held?  Under  what  conditions  do  they  exist,  if 
at  all?  What  are  their  names?  When  will  they 
be  released?  Not  only  are  the  nations  most  di- 
rectly concerned  awaiting  a  satisfactory  Soviet 
reply  to  these  questions — decent  people  through- 
out the  world  are  awaiting  the  answers  to  these 
queries.  This  is  not  a  political  problem.  It  is 
not  merely  a  legal  problem.  This  is  not  an  ab- 
stract, theoretical  matter.  It  is  a  terribly  human 
problem — a  problem  of  human  freedom.  It  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury one  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  could 
be  so  indifferent  to  its  international  obligations 
and  so  scornful  of  human  rights. 

My  appeal  today  is  therefore  twofold.  I 
appeal  to  you  members  of  the  U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mission on  Prisoners  of  War  to  leave  nothing 
undone,  to  leave  no  approach  untried  which 
might  bring  about  the  repatriation  of  and  ac- 
counting for  these  prisoners.  That  is  the  task 
which  you  have  set  for  yourselves  and  which  you 
have  thus  far  pursued  so  conscientiously.  I  urge 
you  to  continue  to  pursue  it  as  long  as  the  slightest 
hope  remains.  Thousands  of  bereaved  families 
have  placed  their  cause  in  your  hands.  We  dare 
not  slacken  our  efforts  until  we  have  found  a 
satisfactory  solution. 

Secondly,  I  appeal  to  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  appeal  to  that  Government  from 
a  purely  humanitarian  point  of  view.  I  urge  it 
to  seize  this  unique  opportunity  to  redeem  itself 
in  the  eyes  of  world  opinion.  I  urge  the  Soviet 
Union  to  act  promptly  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
intense  suffering  of  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  by  joining  and  facilitating 
the  work  of  this  Commission.  I  urge  it  imme- 
diately to  release  and  account  for  all  prisoners 
taken  into  its  custody  during  World  War  II. 

In  making  this  appeal,  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
its  implications. 

Even  as  I  voice  it,  I  recognize  that  its  fulfill- 
ment would  be  a  tremendous  advance  toward  those 
goals  to  which  all  of  us,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  did  subscribe  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations : 

.  .  .  to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights, 
in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person,  in  the 
equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  of  nations  large 
and  small. 
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U.S.  Delegations 

to  International  Conferences 

Study  Group  on  Broadcasting  (ITU) 

On  August  27  the  Department  of  State  an 
nounced  that  the  U.S.  delegation  to  a  meeting 
Study  Group  X  (Broadcasting)  of  the  Interna*  i 
tional  Eadio  Consultative  Committee  (Ccik)  o? 
the  International  Telecommunication  Unio* 
(Itxj),  which  is  meeting  at  Geneva  from  August 
26  to  September  5,  1952,  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

K.  Neal  McNaughten,  Director  of  Engineering,  Nationa 
Association  of  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasters 
Washington,  D.C. 

Advisers 

Eric  Klapper,  Frequency  Utilization  Research  Section 
Central  Radio  Propagation  Laboratory,  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce 

Wayne  Mason,  Telecommunications  Attache,  United  States 
Legation,  Bern 

Mr.  McNaughten,  who  was  also  a  member  oi 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  sixth  plenary  assembly 
of  the  Ccir,  held  at  Geneva  in  1951,  is  Interna 
tional  Chairman  of  this  Study  Group  which  ha 
been  continued  at  least  until  the  seventh-  plenary 
assembly,  scheduled  to  be  held  in  England  during 
the  fall  of  1953. 

In  considering  the  reports  on  the  work  of  the 
Study  Group  on  Broadcasting  and  in  assessing 
the  studies  which  needed  completion  as  early 
possible,  the  sixth  plenary  assembly  of  the  Cci 
recommended  that  certain  questions  regardir 
broadcast-recording  standards  be  resolved.  Ac 
cordingly,  at  the  forthcoming  Study  Group  meet-' 
ing,  specialists  in  broadcasting  will  discuss  anc 
attempt  to  develop  standards  of  disc  and  tape 
cordings  for  the  international  exchange  of  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  the  Study  Group  will  review 
its  entire  work  program,  including  single  side 
band  broadcasting  and  related  issues. 

The  Ccir  is  one  of  the  Itu's  three  internationa 
consultative  committees  (radio,  telegraph,  an( 
telephone),  which  were  established  to  study  tech 
nical  operating  questions  in  the  field  of  telecom 
munication  and  to  make  recommendations  thereon 
to  the  Plenipotentiary  Conference  of  the  Ittj. 

International  Geological  Congress 

On  September  4  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  U.S.  Government  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Nineteenth  International  Geologica 
Congress,  to  be  held  at  Algiers  from  September 
8  to  15,  1952,  by  the  following  delegation : 

Delegates 

William  E.  Wrather,  Chairman,  Director,  Geological 
Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior 
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.nn  E.  Bronner,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army 

'alter  II.  Bueher,  Professor  and  Chairman,  Department 
Of  Geology,  Columbia  University,   New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
President,  American  Geophysical  Union 
F.  Buddlngton,  Professor  of  Geology,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, Princeton,  N.  J. 

dward  B.  Bnrwell,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of 
the  Army 

•onaM  Miner  Davidson.  Vice  President,  Chief  Geolo- 
gist, and  Manager  of  Exploration,  E.  J.  Longyear 
Company,    Minneapolis,   Minn. 

I.  G.  Ferguson.  Geologist,  Geological  Survey,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior 

V.  D.  Johnston,  Jr.,  Geologist,  Geological  Survey,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior 

.  S  Lovering,  Staff  Research  Geologist,  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Department  of  the  Interior  ;  President,  Geological 
Society  of  America 

laymoiid  C.  Moore,  Professor  of  Geology  and  State 
Geologist,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. ; 
Visiting  Professor,  University  of  Utrecht,  Netherlands 

V.  P.  Woodring,  Geologist,  Geological  Survey,  Department 
of  the  Interior;  President-elect,  Geological  Society 
of  America 

The  International  Geological  Congress  was 
founded  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  in  1876,  to  fix  the  rules 
concerning  map  construction,  nomenclature,  and 
geological  classification  and  to  promote  the  study 
}f  the  earth  from  both  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical points  of  view.  The  United  States,  which 
has  a  traditional  interest  in  geology,  was  host 
to  the  Fifth  Congress  in  1891  and  to  the  Six- 
teenth in  1933.  Delegations  from  75  countries  and 
territories  participated  in  the  Eighteenth  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  at  London  in  1948. 

A  main  topic  selected  for  attention  at  the  forth- 
coming session  is  the  state  of  the  world's  iron-ore 
resources;  this  subject  is  of  real  concern  to  the 
United  States,  as  pointed  out  in  the  recent  report 
of  the  President's  Materials  Policy  Commission.1 
Delegates  will  also  hear  reports  from  the  bureau, 
which  carries  on  the  business  of  the  Congress  be- 
tween sessions,  and  from  international  commis- 
sions which  have  been  working  in  various  fields 
of  geology  since  the  last  Congress.  Traditional 
with  the  Congress  are  excursions  in  the  country 
in  which  a  session  is  held,  and  an  opportunity  will 
therefore  be  given,  as  part  of  the  Congress  pro- 
gram, for  delegates  to  participate  in  geological 
field  trips  in  Algeria. 

*  For  digest  of  vol.  I,  see  Bulletin  of  July  14, 1952,  p.  55. 
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A  weekly  feature,  does  not  appear  in  this  issue. 


New  Passport  Regulations  Issued 

Press  release  686  dated  September  2 

The  Department  of  State  on  September  2  made 
public  certain  new  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
issuance  of  U.S.  passports.  The  regulations  cover 
those  cases  which  involve  questions  of  possible 
subversive  activities  on  the  part  of  the  applicant. 

These  regulations  are  designed  (1)  to  provide 
for  more  formalized  procedures  within  the  Pass- 
port Division  in  cases  where  there  is  a  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  an  applicant's  request  for  a 
passport  should  be  granted,  and  (2)  to  provide  an 
applicant  whose  request  for  a  passport  is  denied 
with  the  opportunity  to  appeal  the  adverse  decision 
before  a  newly  created  Passport  Appeals  Board. 
At  the  same  time,  the  revised  regulations  specify 
standards  under  which  the  decision  to  deny  an 
application  for  a  passport  will  be  made. 

Under  the  revised  procedures,  when  derogatory 
information  exists  which,  unless  clarified,  would 
result  in  the  denial  of  a  passport,  an  applicant  will 
be  notified  of  this  fact  in  writing.  He  will  also  be 
notified : 

—of  the  reasons,  as  specifically  as  security  regula- 
tions permit,  upon  which  the  tentative  decision  to 
deny  the  passport  has  been  made ; 
■ — of  his  right  to  discuss  his  application  in  a  hear- 
ing with  the  Passport  Division ; 
■ — of  his  right  to  be  represented  by  Counsel  at  this 
hearing,  and  to  present  additional  evidence. 

If  the  decision  is  unfavorable,  the  unsuccessful 
applicant  will  be  notified  of  his  right  to  appeal 
to  the  Passport  Appeals  Board,  whose  member- 
ship wTill  include  at  least  three  Department  officers 
who  have  not  been  previously  concerned  with  the 
case. 

Text  of  the  new  regulations  follow : 

CODE  OF  FEDERAL  REGULATIONS 

Title  22 — Foreign  Relations 

Chapter  I — Department  of  State 

Part  51 — Passports 

Subpart  B — Regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  paragraph 
126  of  Executive  Order  No.  7850,  issued  on  March  31,  19;j8 
(3  F.  R.  681 ;  22  CFR  51.77),  under  authority  of  section  1 
of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  3,  1926  (44  Stat.  887; 
22  USC  211  (a)  ),  the  regulations  issued  on  March  31,  1938 
(Departmental  Order  749)  as  amended  (22  CFR  51.101  to 
51.134)  are  hereby  further  amended  by  the  addition  of 
new  sections  51.135  to  51.143  as  follows: 

§  51.135  Limitation  on  Issuance  of  Passports  to  Persons 
Supporting  Communist  Movement.  In  order  to  promote 
the  national  interest  by  assuring  that  persons  who  support 
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the  world  Communist  movement  of  which  the  Communist 
Party  is  an  integral  unit  may  not,  through  use  of  United 
States  passports,  further  the  purposes  of  that  movement, 
no  passport,  except  one  limited  for  direct  and  immediate 
return  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  issued  to: 

(a)  Persons  who  are  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
or  who  have  recently  terminated  such  membership  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion — not 
otherwise  rebutted  by  the  evidence — that  they  continue  to 
act  in  furtherance  of  the  interests  and  under  the  discipline 
of  the  Communist  Party ; 

(b)  Persons,  regardless  of  the  formal  state  of  their 
affiliation  with  the  Communist  Party,  who  engage  in  ac- 
tivities which  support  the  Communist  movement  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion — not 
otherwise  rebutted  by  the  evidence — that  they  have  en- 
gaged in  such  activities  as  a  result  of  direction,  domina- 
tion, or  control  exercised  over  them  by  the  Communist 
movement. 

(c)  Persons,  regardless  of  the  formal  state  of  their 
affiliation  with  the  Communist  Party,  as  to  whom  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  on  the  balance  of  all  the  evidence,  that 
they  are  going  abroad  to  engage  in  activities  which  will 
advance  the  Communist  movement  for  the  purpose, 
knowingly  and  willfully  of  advancing  that  movement. 

§  51.136  Limitations  on  Issuance  of  Passports  to  Per- 
sons Likely  to  Violate  Laws  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  promote  the  national  interest  by  assuring  that 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  shall  be  free  from  unlaw- 
ful interference,  no  passport,  except  one  limited  for  di- 
rect and  immediate  return  to  the  United  States,  shall  be 
issued  to  persons  as  to  whom  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
on  the  balance  of  all  the  evidence,  that  they  are  going 
abroad  to  engage  in  activities  while  abroad  which  would 
violate  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  which  if  carried 
on  in  the  United  States  would  violate  such  laws  designed 
to  protect  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

§  51.137  Notification  to  Person  Whose  Passport  Appli- 
cation Is  Tentatively  Disapproved.  A  person  whose  pass- 
port application  is  tentatively  disapproved  under  the  pro- 
visions of  §  51.135  or  §  51.136  will  be  notified  in  writing 
of  the  tentative  refusal,  and  of  the  reasons  on  which  it 
is  based,  as  specifically  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  security  considerations  permit.  He  shall 
be  entitled,  upon  request,  and  before  such  refusal  becomes 
final,  to  present  his  case  and  all  relevant  information  in- 
formally to  the  Passport  Division.  He  shall  be  entitled 
to  appear  in  person  before  a  hearing  officer  of  the  Pass- 
port Division,  and  to  be  represented  by  counsel.  He  will, 
upon  request,  confirm  his  oral  statements  in  an  affidavit 
for  the  record.  After  the  applicant  has  presented  his 
case,  the  Passport  Division  will  review  the  record,  and 
after  consultation  with  other  interested  offices,  advise 
the  applicant  of  the  decision.  If  the  decision  is  adverse, 
such  advice  will  be  in  writing  and  shall  state  the  reasons 
on  which  the  decision  is  based  as  specifically  as  within 
the  judgment  of  the  Department  of  State  security  limita- 
tions permit.  Such  advice  shall  also  inform  the  applicant 
of  his  right  to  appeal  under  §  51.138. 

§  51.138  Appeal  by  Passport  Applicant.  In  the  event 
of  a  decision  adverse  to  the  applicant,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  appeal  his  case  to  the  Board  of  Passport  Appeals  pro- 
vided for  in  §  51.139. 

§  51.139  Creation  and  Functions  of  Board  of  Passport 
Appeals.  There  is  hereby  established  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  a  Roard  of  Passport  Appeals,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Board,  composed  of  not  less  than  three 
officers  of  the  Department  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  Board  shall  act  on  all  appeals  under 
§  51.138.  The  Board  shall  adopt  and  make  public  its  own 
rules  of  procedures,  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
which  shall  provide  that  its  duties  in  any  case  may  be 
performed  by  a  panel  of  not  less  than  three  members  acting 
by  majority  determination.  The  rules  shall  accord  appli- 
cant the  right  to  a  hearing  and  to  be  represented  by 
counsel,  and  shall  accord  applicant  and  each  witness  the 
right  to  inspect  the  transcript  of  his  own  testimony. 
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§  «>1.140  Duty  of  Board  to  Advise  Secretary  of  Slate  or 
Action  for  Disposition  of  Appealed  Caeeg.  It  shall  be  t 
duty  of  the  Board,  on  all  the  evidence,  to  advise  t 
Secretary  of  the  action  it  finds  necessary  and  proper 
the  disposition  of  cases  appealed  to  it,  and  to  this-  end  t. 
Board  may  first  call  for  clarification  of  the  record  furth 
investigation,  or  other  action  consistent  with   its  dutii 

§  51.141     Bases  for  Findings  of  Fact  by  Board      (a) 
making  or  reviewing  findings  of  fact,  the  Board,  and 
others  with  responsibility  for  so  doing  under  §§  51 13" 
51.143,  shall  be  convinced  by  a  preponderance  of  the  e 
dence,  as  would  a  trial  court  in  a  civil  case. 

(b)  Consistent  and  prolonged  adherence  to  the  Comrm 
nist  Party  line  on  a  variety  of  issues  and  through  shU 
and  changes  of  that  line  will  suffice,  prima  facie  to  su 
port  a  finding  under  §  51.135  (b). 

§  51.142  Oath  or  Affirmation  by  Applicant  as  to  Mem- 
bership in  Communist  Party.  At  any  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Passport  Division  or  before  the  Board  if  it  ii 
deemed  necessary,  the  applicant  may  be  required  as  t 
part  of  his  application,  to  subscribe,  under  oath  or  affirma 
tion,  to  a  statement  with  respect  to  present  or  past  mem 
bership  in  the  Communist  Party.  If  applicant  states  that 
he  is  a  Communist,  refusal  of  a  passport  in  his  case  wi 
be  without  further  proceedings. 

§  51.143     Applicability  of  Sections  51.135-51  l/,2     When 
the  standards  set  out  in  §  51.135  or  §  51.136  are  made' 
relevant  by  the  facts  of  a  particular  case  to  the  exercise 
of  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  under  §  51.75   the  stand- 
ards in  §§  51.135  and  51.136  shall  be  applied  and  the  pro- 1 
cedural  safeguards  of  §§  51.137-51.142  shall  be  followed  I 
in  any  case  where  the  person  affected  takes  issue  with  the 
action  of  the  Department  in  granting,  refusing,  restricting 
withdrawing,  cancelling,  revoking,  extending,   renewing 
or  in  any  other  fashion  or  degree  affecting  the  ability  of  i 
person  to  use  a  passport  through  action  taken  in  a  Dar 
ticular  case. 
For  the  Secretary  of  State  : 

W.  K.  Scott 
Acting  Deputy  Under  Secretary 


Publications  Distribution  Centers: 
A  Cooperative  Endeavor 

The  American  public  is  taking  an  increasingly 
active  interest  in  this  Government's  policies  and 
activities  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  This  in- 
terest manifests  itself  in  a  demand  for  copies  of 
Department  of  State  publications  that  deal  with 
subjects  in  this  field. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  the  Department  pub- 
lishes materials  on  virtually  every  important 
current  phase  of  foreign  affairs.  It  issues  in 
book  form  papers  and  diplomatic  correspondence 
on  earlier  phases  of  American  international  ac- 
tivities in  a  continuing  series  of  volumes  called 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States.  This  se- 
ries provides  a  more  complete  record  of  the  his- 
tory of  national  foreign  policy  than  is  given  the 
public  by  any  other  government  in  the  world. 

These  information  materials — leaflets,  pam- 
phlets, and  foreign-policy  reports— are  available 
through  various  channels.  All  of  them  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.C.  Many  segments  of  the  Nation-wide 
audience  for  the  Department's  publications,  how- 
ever,  find   it   possible   to   purchase   them   more 
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•klv  and  conveniently  through  the  regional 
titration  system  which  the  Department  has 
blished  in  cooperation  with  a  number  of  pub- 
ipiriteil  citizens  and  private  organizations 
jrned  with  foreign  policy  and  international 
tions. 

Beteen  strategically  located  national  groups 
now  serving  as  distribution  centers  for  the 
►artment's   publications,   supplementing   Fed- 
distribution   channels.     They   range    from 
■e  libraries  to  civic  organizations  such  as  the 
Id    Allan-    Council    of    Northern    California 
San    Francisco    and    the    Woodrow    Wilson 
nidation  in  New  York  City. 
.nvone  interested  in  obtaining  information  on 
>ign  policy  may  purchase  Department  of  State 
ilications  from  a  number  of  the  distribution 
ters.     These  sales  centers  are  indicated  in  the 
bdow.     All  of  the  centers  have  on  display 
preventative  assortment  of  recent  publications. 
itors  interested   in  examining  current   State 
>artment  material  are  welcomed  by  the  distri- 
on  centers. 

a  addition  to  selling  to  the  general  public,  the 
ters  have  available  a  few  sample  copies  of 
ain  State  Department  publications  which  may 
nven  to  key  leaders  of  educational  and  civic 
ups  in  their  communities. 
he  distribution  centers,  through  the  sale  and 
>lav  of  State  Department  publications,  con- 
iute  to  the  substantial  cash  return  which  the 
rernment  receives  from  the  sale  of  this 
erial. 

he  following  groups  are  presently  serving  as 
ribution  centers  for  the  Department's  publi- 
ons: 

rid  Affairs  Council  of  Northern  California 
Powell  Street 
i  Francisco  2,  Calif. 

iversity  of  Denver 

•ial  Science  Foundation 

aver  10,  Colo. 

icago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
i  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
icago  3,  111. 

os.  F.  Cunningham  Reference  Library 
ernational  House 
ivier  &  Camp  Streets 
w  Orleans  12,  La. 

ited  Council  on  World  Affairs 
►-A  Boylston  Street 
ston  16,  Mass. 

anesota  World  Affairs  Center 
iversity  of  Minnesota 
ooeapolis  14,  Minn. 

K>drow  Wilson  Foundation 

Sixty-fifth  Street 
w  York  21,  N.Y. 

ntheastern  Association  for  Adult  Education 
iversity  of  North  Carolina 
apel  Hill,  N.C. 

ancil  on  World  Affairs 

I  Society  for  Savings  Building 

yveland  14,  Ohio 


•University  of  Utah  Library 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

•American  Association  for  the  United  Nations 
909  Fourth  Avenue 
Seattle  4,  Wash. 

•International  Center 
University  of  Louisville 
Louisville  S,  Ky. 

'Institute  of  International  Affairs 
General  Extension  Division 
Eugene,  Oreg. 

•Buffalo  Council  on  World  Affairs,  Inc. 
921  Genesee  Building 
Buffalo  2,  N.Y. 

•Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Foreign  Affairs 
University  of  Virginia 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

•World  Affairs  Council  of  Philadelphia 
3d  Floor  Gallery,  John  Wanamaker  Store 
Thirteenth  and  Market  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

•Dallas  Council  on  World  Affairs 
2419  Maple  Avenue 
Dallas,  Tex. 

•St.  Louis  Council  on  World  Affairs,  Inc. 
511  Locust  Street 
St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

American  Association  for  the  United  Nations 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


•Centers    which    are    selling    Department    of    State 
publications. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  Sept.  2-5, 1952 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Assistant  for  Press  Relations,  Department 
of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Press  releases  issued  prior  to  Sept.  2  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  661  of 
Aug.  25,  666  of  Aug.  25,  669  of  Aug.  27,  672  of  Aug. 
27,  and  681  of  Aug.  29. 

No.       Date  Subject 

Fulbright  awards 

Regional  conference  (Ecafe) 

Astronomical  Union  (Iau) 

New  passport  regulations 

Award  to  Australian  newsman 

Acheson :  Egyptian  developments 

Acheson :  Mecca  airlift 

Acheson  :  Message  to  Iran 

19th  Geological  Congress 

Award  to  German  newsman 

Exchange  of  persons 

Non-Self-Governing  Territories   Comm. 

Claims  against  Cuban  Government 

Clemency  board  for  war  criminals 

Acheson  :  Death  of  Count  Sforza 

"Courier"-VoA  broadcasts 

Point  Four  Study  on  Land  Problems 

Linder:  "Pro  and  Con"  program 

U.S.  note  on  Austrian  treaty 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
•Not  printed. 
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9/5 
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Africa 

EGYPT:  Developments  in  Egypt  (Acheson)   .     . 

American  Principles 

Creation  of  economic  strength  in  the  free  world 
(Linder) 

American  Republics 

VENEZUELA:  U.S.  signs  trade  agreement  .     .     . 

Asia 

JAPAN:  Board  of  Clemency  for  Japanese  war 
criminals 

Aviation 

The  Mecca  airlift  (Acheson) 

Europe 

AUSTRIA:  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France  propose  con- 
ference on  Austrian  treaty 

ITALY:  Death  of  Count  Sforza  (Acheson)  .     .     . 

U.S.S.R.:  U.S.  opposed  to  Soviet  proposal  on 
admissions   to   U.N 

Finance 

The  world  economic  situation  (Black)  .... 

International  Meetings 

Prisoners  of  War  Commission  opens  third  ses- 
sion     

U.S.   DELEGATIONS: 

International   Geological    Congress     .... 

Study  Group  on  Broadcasting  (Ittj)   .... 

Mutual  Aid  and  Defense 
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The  Pattern  of  Leadership — A  Pattern  of  Responsibility 


Address  by  Secretary  Acheson1 


This  Nation  has  given  the  world  renewed  proof 
)f  the  almost  unbelievable  vitality  and  capacity 
>f  the  American  economy.  Since  Korea,  we  have 
nultiplied  by  more  than  six  times  our  production 
>f  what  the  military  call  "hard  goods" — tanks, 
lircraft,  ammunition,  weapons,  and  other  items — 
or  ourselves  and  to  help  our  friends  and  allies. 

This  powerful  flow  of  production  builds  muscle 
m  the  right  arm  of  peace.  And  so  you  rightly 
rant  to  see  this  instrument  for  peace  used  wisely 
ind  well. 

In  a  broader  sense,  all  labor  has  a  direct  and 
mmediate  stake  in  the  defense  of  the  free  world — 
lot  only  American  labor,  but  free  trade-unions 
.vherever  they  exist.  For  free  unionism  is  a  basic 
'lement  in  democratic  society ;  and  it  is  only  in  a 
Tee  society  that  free  unions  can  survive  and  flour- 
sh.    Both  are  aspects  of  liberty. 

Might  of  Labor  in  the  Soviet  World 

The  Communists  have  pretended  to  a  great  con- 
■ern  for  the  cause  of  labor — particularly  outside 
he  Soviet  world.  But  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
rade-unions  have  been  reduced  to  mere  organs  of 
he  state,  whose  prime  function  it  is  to  discipline 
he  workers  and  speed  up  their  work. 

The  Soviets  say  they  have  large  trade-unions, 
ind  every  now  and  then  they  announce  a  new  col- 
ective-bargaining  contract.  But  what  is  collec- 
ive  bargaining  under  the  Soviet  regime?  The 
Communist  Party  workers  who  are  assigned  as 
inion  officers  ask  permission  for  their  fellow 
workers  to  do  more  work  for  less  pay.  Other 
Party  workers,  who  serve  as  Government  officials, 
hink  this  is  a  fine  deal,  and  a  so-called  "collective- 
bargaining"  agreement  is  announced. 

No  one  has  exposed  this  fraud  better  than  your 
)wn  international  president.  In  rejecting  an 
nvitation  to  the  Moscow  Economic  Conference, 
Mr.  Hayes  wrote : 


'Made  before  the  National  Convention  of  the  Interna- 
ional  Association  of  Machinists  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on 
Sept.  11  and  released  to  the  press  (No.  717)  on  the  same 
late. 


Our  union  has  nothing  in  common  with  representatives 
of  labor  fronts  created  by  or  captured  by  Communist 
parties  in  Russian-controlled  countries  and  used  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  workers  through  repres- 
sive legislation  and  labor  conditions  which  no  self-respect- 
ing American  union  member  would  ever  tolerate. 

A  tragic  illustration  of  the  stake  free  unions 
have  in  the  defense  of  freedom  is  the  perversion 
of  the  unions  of  Czechoslovakia  when  the  Com- 
munists took  over.  The  Czech  workers  had  living 
standards  among  the  highest  in  Europe.  By  the 
time  the  Communists  finished  what  they  called 
"improving  the  workers'  lot,"  the  Czechs  found 
themselves  barely  eking  out  a  living  and  working 
longer  hours  to  do  it. 

The  unions  became  instruments  for  passing 
along  to  the  workers  pressures  from  Moscow.  In 
the  Communist  vocabulary,  this  was  called  "self- 
less brotherly  assistance." 

Czech  workers  have  lost  the  right  to  strike. 
They  have  lost  even  more — freedom  to  change 
jobs,  freedom  to  move. 

The  machinists  in  Prague  have  come  to  know 
the  "workbook",  held  by  the  employer  to  keep 
workers  from  changing  jobs  without  permission. 
Without  a  "workbook",  you  don't  eat  and  you 
don't  have  a  place  to  live. 

This  "worker's  paradise"  in  the  heart  of  Europe 
is  a  grim  reminder  to  free  unions  everywhere  of 
their  stake  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

American  labor  knows  this  and  has  done  its 
part  both  directly  and  through  making  fine  men 
available  to  the  Government  at  home  and  in  many 
critical  posts  abroad.  And  American  labor 
knows,  too,  as  do  some  of  the  rest  of  us,  that  this 
brings  down  upon  it  the  vitriolic  flood  of  Com- 
munist denunciation. 

Trad,  the  Soviet  labor  newspaper,  complained 
that  "trade-union  agents  of  the  State  Department 
and  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  fol- 
lowing one  another  across  the  ocean  to  Europe  to 
carry  out  the  special  orders  of  the  American 
imperialists." 

And  Pravda  explained  to  its  readers  that  "there 
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is  no  base  action  in  the  world  to  which  the  trade- 
union  terrorists  in  the  AF  of  L  and  the  CIO  would 
not  turn  their  hand." 

Soviet  Hate  Campaign 

So  I  welcome  you  to  the  honorable  fellowship 
of  those  who  have  earned  their  denunciation  by 
the  enemies  of  freedom. 

Recently,  Soviet  propaganda  has  taken  a 
broader  and  more  ominous  turn.  In  the  past,  it 
had  been  directed  against  Western  institutions 
and  against  the  leadership  of  the  Western  nations. 
The  line  was:  "The  American  people  are  all  right. 
Their  economic  system  is  no  good.  Their  leaders 
are  imperialistic  warmongers.  But  the  American 
people  are  peaceful  and  they  won't  follow  the 
warmongers." 

But  since  January  a  year  ago,  there  has  been 
a  new  development.  Now,  the  American  people 
themselves  are  pictured  as  bestial,  cruel,  vicious, 
ruthless.  In  language  which  exceeds  in  violence 
that  directed  against  the  Nazis  at  the  height  of 
the  war,  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  seeking  sys- 
tematically and  methodically  to  arouse  hatred 
against  the  American  people. 

Every  aspect  of  American  life  is  included  in  this 
torrent  of  slander.  The  American  labor  move- 
ment, American  business,  our  young  people,  our 
newspapers,  our  artists,  our  amusements,  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  Nations,  and  above  all, 
our  armed  forces— all  these  have  been  the  subject 
of  wild  vilification. 

Vicious  Soviet  propaganda  is  not  new,  but  this 
campaign,  as  I  said,  has  a  new  and  more  evil  twist: 
it  is  an  attempt  to  poison  the  minds  of  an  entire 
generation  in  one  of  the  world's  great  countries 
against  the  people  and  the  civilization  of  another 
great  country.     This  is  a  criminal  act. 

This  campaign  was  launched  in  January  1951 
by  a  major  spokesman  in  the  presence  of  Stalin, 
Molotov,  and  other  members  of  the  Politburo. 
At  once,  a  flood  of  books,  articles,  speeches,  and 
other  propaganda  poured  out  across  the  country. 
So  far,  the  Soviets  have  used  three  themes  in  this 
campaign. 

The  first  theme  selected  accused  American 
troops  of  the  most  horrible  crimes  against  the 
Soviet  people  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

The  fact  that  these  spectacular  crimes  were 
totally  unheard  of  for  over  30  years  was  no 
impediment. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  when  a  Soviet  citizen, 
wherever  he  may  live,  can  escape  hearing  or  read- 
mg  accounts— including  so-called  "eye-witness" 
accounts  documented  with  fake  photographs— of 
the  bestiality  of  Americans  and  their  blood-thirstv 
conduct.  J 

A  newspaper  published  in  Vilna,  to  take  one 
example,  says:  "America  is  a  horrible  beast  that 
eats  people  alive.  Anglo-American  warmongers 
are  base  murderers  and  bloody  cannibals.  .  .  ." 
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"Never  forget  and  never  forgive"— that   J 
theme  Soviet  propagandists  are  trying  to  ham— 
into  the  consciousneafl  of  the  Russian  people  ir 
effort  io  twist  their  whole  outlook. 

These  stories  were  followed  by  a  second  the k 
the  "Korean  atrocity"  stories.  The  riots  staJ 
by  the  Communist  prisoners  on  Koje  Island  wl 
of  course,  grist  to  this  mill. 

Finally,  came  the  third  and  biggest  the! 
charges  that  the  United  States  had  'resorted! 
germ  and  chemical  warfare  in  Korea.  This  is  i< 
of  the  grossest  falsehoods  in  history.  The  Sol 
Union  has  turned  down  every  single  proposal  1 
an  impartial  investigation  of  these  charges  or  v 
assistance  to  combat  the  epidemics,  if  any.  ll 
is  a  Soviet  double-duty  theme:  it  is  used'  to  i« 
the  atrocity  campaign"  to  the  Soviet  people,  .1 
also  the  anti-American  propaganda  to  the  wol 
and  particularly  to  the  Far  East. 

This  germ-war  propaganda  campaign  %| 
plainly  prepared  well  in  advance.  One  of  I 
Soviet  publications  jumped  the  gun  and  publis  o 
a  cartoon  in  which  I  was  shown  with  a  germ-il 
cannister  on  my  back.  This  was  several  monl 
before  the  germ-war  charge  was  launched,  ll 
mistake  was  quickly  caught  and  the  germ  cl 
tainer  disappeared  in  later  editions.  I  suppose  I 
editor  did  too. 

Whatever  else  may  happen  under  the  new  SoaI 
Five  Year  Plan,  I  am  sure  the  Soviet  Union  vi 
be  able  to  announce  it  has  overfulfilled  its  quo* 
of  falsehood. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  Soviet  G§ 
ernment  inside  the  Iron  Curtain  presses  this  hi 
campaign  with  unparalleled  violence,  that  sal 
Government,  outside  the  Iron  Curtain,  blandly  4 
nies  that  it  is  going  on.  In  a  publication  wh| 
circulates  outside  the  Curtain,  the  Soviet  proi* 
gandists  denied  the  report  of  this  campaij 
and  said : 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  no  such  facts.  The  So1* 
State  is  educating  its  citizens  in  the  spirit  of  respect! 
other  peoples  and  in  the  spirit  of  peaceful  eooperatil 
±he  Soviet  way  of  life  is  such  as  to  leave  no  place  for  t*. 
tile  propaganda  or  for  hatred  of  peoples  of  other  countr  i 

Compare  this  statement  with  the  followi J 
from  the  Small  Soviet  Encyclopedia: 

Soviet  patriotism  is  indissolubly  connected  with  hat  i 
toward  the  enemies  of  the  Socialist  Fatherland  "It  J 
impossible  to  conquer  the  enemy  without  having  learned! 
hate  him  with  all  the  might  of  one's  soul.  ..."  .  .  .  1e 
teaching  of  hatred  toward  the  enemies  of  the  toilers  - 
riches  the  conception  of  Socialistic  humanism  by  dist- 
gmshing  it  from  sugary  and  hypocritical  "philanthrop" 

We  do  not  have  time  this  evening  to  talk  f  urtL- 
about  the  meaning  of  this  wicked  and  reckk.J 
course,  but  two  points  must  be  clear  to  us. 

One  is  that  this  campaign  to  stir  up  hatred  co- 
tradicts  those  Soviet  pretensions  of  peace  ail 
pushes  off  still  further  a  beginning  upon  the  peac  • 
ful  settlement  by  negotiation  of  problems  betwei 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  outside  world. 

The  second  point  that  must  be  clear  to  us  is  thi- 
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v,>  must  continue,  not  deflected  by  anger  or  impa- 
tience, to  insure  that  the  free  world  remains  free, 
lhat  peace  is  preserved,  and  that  all  tbe  while  we 
'ire  increasing  the  factors  of  strength  which  will 
:ihape  events  in  our  favor. 

I  For  a  fundamental  fact  of  these  times  is  that, 
Bardless  of  what  tactics  the  Politburo  happens 
Uoe  following  currently,  hostility  against  the  rest 
^f  the  world  underlies  all  that  it  does. 

That  is  why  I  have  gone  into  this  matter  of  the 
Soviet  hate  campaign.  This  current  Soviet  tactic 
'toward  their  own  people  casts  an  illuminating 
ISght  on  the  fundamental  hostility  which  is  the 
Concrete  reality  we  must  start  with  in  thinking 
tbout  foreign  policy  today. 

i  Military  Shield  for  Free  Nations 

And  unless  this  fundamental  hostility  is  held 
m  check  by  adequate  and  united  strength  among 
ihe  free  nations,  they  live  in  danger. 
I  The  primary  purpose  of  this  strength  is  to  pre- 
sent war.  "We  have  labored  year  in  and  year  out 
io  make  this  peaceful  purpose  clear. 
I  But  apart  from  words,  which  those  who  are 
Grangers  to  truth  may  not  believe,  it  must  be  plain 
torn  the  very  size  and  composition  of  the  forces 
.nd  defenses  now  being  created  in  Europe  that 
hey  are  designed  for  defense  and  not  for  aggres- 
ion. 

1  What  we  have  been  doing  is  to  build  a  mili- 
ary shield,  behind  which  the  economic  and  the 
wlitical  and  the  social  strength  of  the  free  na- 
tions is  being  built  up. 

I  This  military  shield  must  be  such  that  it  can 
»oth  prevent  the  vast  aggression  of  a  general  war 
nd  also  be  able  to  prevent  or  to  deal  with  the  ag- 
gressions which  seek  the  piecemeal  conquest  of  the 
ree  nations. 

I  stress  this  point  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
iallacy  of  relying  solely  on  retaliatory  striking 
>ower.  For  if,  in  dealing  with  the  threat  of  piece- 
leal  aggression  around  the  world,  our  only  choice 
s  to  respond  with  total  war,  or  to  do  nothing,  then 
re  run  the  risk  of  having  the  foundations  of  our 
trength  washed  out  from  under  us,  or  of  finding 
•urselves  plunged  into  general  war.  That  is  why 
he  staunch  defense  of  Korea  was  absolutely  es- 
ential  both  to  our  whole  position  and  to  all  our 
fforts  to  prevent  a  catastrophic  total  war  from 
weeping  the  earth.  The  existence  of  this  kind 
»f  strength  and  this  determination  will  help  to 
>revent  further  piecemeal  aggression. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  only  a  military  threat  we 
lave  to  deal  with,  for  the  Soviets  place  great  em- 
>hasis  on  the  possibility  of  political  and  economic 
lisintegration,  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa, 
nd  especially  among  the  former  colonial  terri- 
ories. 

From  the  writings  of  Lenin  down  to  the  latest 
ssue  of  Pravda,  the  Communists  have  been  licking 
heir  chops  over  the  expected  collapse  of  the  non- 


Soviet  world.  They  are  betting  heavily  that  there 
will  not  be  solutions  for  such  matters  as  the  finan- 
cial and  economic  problems  of  Western  Europe, 
unrest  throughout  the  Middle  East,  the  trade  prob- 
lems of  Japan,  the  difficulties  faced  by  newly  in- 
dependent nations,  and  the  problems  involved  in 
colonial  relationships. 

These  are  what  the  Communists  regard  as  pay- 
dirt.  They  hope  and  believe  the  free  nations  will 
fail  to  resolve  these  and  other  problems;  that 
then  disintegration  will  occur,  and  the  United 
States  would  find  itself  isolated  and  weakened. 
Our  alliances,  they  think,  would  be  undermined, 
our  trade  with  the  world  cut  off,  our  influence  and 
our  power  diminished.  This  is  the  course  of  events 
for  which  they  hope  and  which  Communist  doc- 
trine teaches  them  to  expect.  Then,  they  think, 
they  would  have  the  world  by  the  tail  on  a  down- 
hill pull.  But  the  Communist  rulers  are  living 
on  a  vain  hope — vain  because,  again,  they  under- 
estimate the  rest  of  us.  The  free  world  has  the 
will ;  it  has  the  resources — spiritual  and  material — 
to  meet  and  surmount  these  difficulties,  to  out- 
produce the  best  the  Communist  world  has  to  of- 
fer, to  outlast  the  Communist  system  of  tyranny. 

Confidence  Justified  by  Constructive  Steps 

True,  we  face  problems  of  great  difficulty,  great 
complexity.  Most  of  these  problems  have  their 
roots  in  the  aspirations  of  people  for  freedom  and 
a  better  life.  It  is  the  very  power  and  force  of 
this  basic  human  drive  which  creates  these 
problems. 

That  being  so,  how  much  more  colossal  are  the 
problems  of  the  Soviet  regime,  which  not  only 
has  to  hold  its  own  people  in  tyranny  but  to  ad- 
minister a  rule  of  iron  over  an  oppressed  and  en- 
slaved empire? 

The  surge  of  the  human  spirit  toward  liberty 
may,  for  a  time,  be  suppressed  by  a  ruthless  tyr- 
anny, but  just  as  surely  as  a  tree  will  push  its 
way  up  through  solid  rock,  the  human  spirit  will 
some  day  break  through  to  the  light  of  day. 

This  is  our  faith,  this  is  what  all  our  efforts  are 
about.  The  great  final  strength  of  our  cause  is 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  the  spirit  of  man,  and  we  believe  with 
every  fiber  of  our  being  that  this  cause  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  universe  as  man  himself,  and  that 
it  will  not  and  cannot  be  denied. 

Our  confidence  is  justified  by  the  great  strides 
of  progress  we  have  been  witnessing  in  the  free 
world.  Fragmented  by  the  war,  the  free  world 
has  been  pulling  itself  together  into  new  patterns 
of  confidence,  of  unity,  and  of  strength.  Resur- 
gent vitality  among  the  free  nations  is  creating 
new  and  imaginative  solutions  for  age-old  con- 
flicts. 

We  have  taken  the  lead  in  developing  security 
arrangements  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.    In  Europe,  this  has  led  from  the  recov- 
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ery  program  under  the  Marshall  Plan  to  the  de- 
velopment toward  self-confidence  and  unity  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  our  military  and 
economic  aid  programs.  Not  only  has  the  Soviet 
Union  been  denied  control  over  Europe's  indus- 
trial plant,  but  Europe  has  responded  to  this 
threat  with  such  bold  and  unprecedented  meas- 
ures as  the  Schuman  Plan  to  unite  Europe's  coal 
and  steel  production,  and  the  European  Defense 
Community,  through  which  Free  Germany  can  re- 
turn to  the  family  of  nations. 

In  Greece  and  Turkey  a  once-vulnerable  flank 
has  been  converted  into  a  position  of  strength. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  ties  of  security  and 
of  friendship  have  been  strengthened  by  the  Rio 
Pact  of  1947  and  by  our  programs  of  technical 
cooperation. 

A  great  broad  crescent  stretches  from  western 
Africa,  through  the  Middle  East,  Pakistan,  India, 
Southeast  Asia,  and  north  to  Formosa,  Korea,  and 
Japan.  Here,  building  the  structure  of  security 
has  meant  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  Communist 
imperialism.  Force  has  been  met  with  force,  not 
only  in  Korea,  but  in  Indochina,  Malaya,  and  the 
Philippines.  Formosa  has  been  shielded  against 
Communist  aggression. 

A  series  of  security  arrangements  has  been  es- 
tablished with  the  new  Japan,  with  the  Philip- 
pines, with  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Throughout  this  area,  our  Point  Four  and  other 
economic-aid  programs  have  been  helping  newly 
independent  nations  establish  the  foundations  of 
economic  and  political  progress.  We  have  rec- 
ognized that  much  of  this  area  is  in  a  process  of 
ferment  and  of  change.  We  have  sought  to  help 
channel  these  powerful  forces  into  constructive, 
peaceful,  and  orderly  processes  which  will  genu- 
inely realize  the  aspirations  of  these  peoples  for 
self-government  and  a  better  life. 

Continued  Effort  Necessary 

In  all  these  ways,  and  in  the  progress  of  our 
massive  defense  program  here  in  the  United  States, 
we  have  been  building  strength  that  will  not  only 
reduce  the  danger  under  which  we  live  but  will 
also  put  a  wholly  different  aspect  on  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  on  all  our  problems. 

To  remove  from  the  Soviet  rulers  the  tempta- 
tion to  gain  their  goals  by  military  action,  to  make 
clear  that  there  will  be  no  collapse  of  free  nations, 
that  nations  newly  come  to  freedom  are  destined 
for  vigorous  and  progressive  life— all  this  will  aid 
powerfully  in  the  approach  to  questions  that  now 
block  the  way  to  a  more  durable  and  stable  peace. 

This  will  take  time.    It  will  take  not  less  but 
more  effort.     It  means  a  continuation  of  the  de- 
termined and  responsible  course  of  working  our 
way  through  the  present  period  of  danger.     It    . 
takes  hard  work,  steady  nerves,  enduring  courage. 

Bui  it  is  the  course  best  calculated  to  bridge  our 
present  dangers.    We  cannot  walk  through  the 


dangers  of  the  pre:  0,1   on  a  bridge  of  glittei! 
adjectives. 

Our  discussions  of  foreign  policy  can  be  hem 
and  constructive  if  they  grapple  with  rea 

in  a  responsible  way.     They  are  not  helpfu 
they  do  not  get  down  to  concrete  situation-. 

It  is  fine,  for  example,  to  want  to  be  "dynanj 
"positive"  and  "affirmative",  but  what  do 
mean  in  terms  of  support  for  the  Point  Four  V 
gram,  for  programs  to  aid  the  economic  devel 
merit  of  our  friends  and  allies,  for  shipments 
grain  to  our  friends  in  India? 

It  is  fine  to  be  in  favor  of  international  tra 
but  what  does  this  mean  when  it  comes  to  stopp 
the  imports  which  enable  our  allies  to  earn  doll 
to  pay  for  what  they  need  ? 

It  is  fine  to  be  for  collective  security,  but  w. 
does  this  mean  when  it  comes  to  doing  our  part 
the  Nato  army,  or  when  it  comes  to  facing 
blood,  sweat  and  tears  involved  in  the  defense 
that  very  collective  security  in  Korea? 

It  is  fine  to  be  in  favor  of  spreading  the  tru 
but  what  does  this  mean  when  it  comes  to  fui 
for  the  Voice  of  America  ? 

It  is  something  of  a  new  experience  to  be  urg 
to  be  more  positive,  dynamic,  and  bold  by  ma 
whose  chief  contribution  until  now  has  been 
holding  back.  They  have  their  hands  on  the  he 
and  their  feet  on  the  brakes. 

Our  coattails  are  ragged  from  the  hands  of  thi 
who  thought  that  we  showed  too  much  of  all  thi 
"dynamic"  qualities  when  the  President  sho 
dered  the  burden  of  saving  the  Middle  East  in  1 
Greek-Turkish  program  in  early  1947,  and  wh 
the  Marshall  Plan  was  developed  later  in  the  sai 
year.  There  were  no  cries  that  we  were  too  ne£ 
tive  when  the  Berlin  airlift  was  put  on  in  1948, 
the  Atlantic  Treaty  signed  in  the  next  year,  or  t 
Point  Four  Program  put  forward.  The  or 
negative  attitude  on  Point  Four,  and  on  mater] 
aid  for  Korea  and  Far  Eastern  countries  outsii 
Point  Four,  came  when  we  asked  for  the  author! 
and  the  funds  to  do  these  things.  The  legislate 
record  is  worth  study. 

The  proposal  for  the  unified  Nato  army  aJ 
command,  which  General  Eisenhower  served  1 
well,  was  not  called  negative;  on  the  contrary,: 
produced  the  Great  Debate  about  whether  it  wi 
too  positive,  too  dynamic. 

I  remember  with  particular  vividness  June  19f , 
when  the  President,  in  one  of  the  gravest  decisioi 
any  President  has  had  to  make,  faced  squarely  11 
to  the  armed  attack  on  Korea  and  assumed,  und" 
the  United  Nations,  the  major  burdens  of  meeth; 
it.  It  was  greeted  then,  and  is  not  responsitr 
challenged  now,  as  right  and  courageous. 

We  have  heard  some  harsh  things  said  abo. 
"containment".  We  have  heard  that  it  is  neg 
tive,  immoral,  and  futile,  and  that  we  should  gr 
it  up  and  do  something  else  that  isn't  containmer 
Now,  let's  understand  what  we  are  discussin 
It  is  not  whether  the  word  containment  is  or  is  nj 
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r  a  good  short-hand  description  of  what  we  have 
been  doing  and  propose  t hut  we  continue.  Per- 
sonally I  don't  happen  to  think  that  it  is  an 
adequate  description. 

The  question  is  whether  what  we  have  done 

and  propose  to  do  is  rigid — whether  there  are 

better  alternatives.     Not  better  words,  but  better 

Jconerete,  specific  acts  with  which  to  meet  concrete 

ftecilie  problems. 

Are  there  better  ways  to  stop  Soviet  expansion 
juithout  a  catastrophic  war,  and  to  work  our  way 
~  rough  this  period  of  grave  danger?  Are  there 
ter  ways  to  increase  the  power  of  the  free 
ftrorld — to  unite  its  power — to  solve  the  questions 
Jwhich  were  holding  it  back,  dividing  it,  weakening 
it?  Are  there  better  ways  to  tip  the  balance  in 
I favor  of  the  outcomes  we  seek,  to  create  a  new 
jworld  environment  in  which  we  move  confidently 
land  peacefully  to  an  adjustment  of  problems  not 
inow  soluble? 

If  we  really  wish  to  discuss  the  true  issues  which 
(lie  behind  the  word  "containment",  these  are  the 
■Issues. 

If  the  question  is  not  just  one  of  words,  but  of 
(alternative  courses  of  action,  then  the  question  is 
(whether  we  should  continue  our  efforts  to  hold 
[in  cheek  further  Soviet  expansion — and  I  take  it 
| there  is  no  real  disagreement  on  this  point — or 
whether  we  should  be  doing  something  more  than 
.this,  something — and  the  adjective  is  usually — 
J  "dynamic",  "positive"  or  "affirmative." 

Now  I  think  it  is  apparent,  even  from  our 
I  brief  review  this  evening,  that  our  efforts  do  go 
(beyond  what  is  ordinarily  described  as  "contain- 
|ment".  Behind  the  military  shield,  we  are  carry- 
ing on  all  the  measures  I  have  been  describing, 
(to  increase  the  vitality,  the  unity,  the  political 
,  and  economic  strength  of  the  free  nations.  We 
I  believe,  as  anyone  must  who  shares  the  democratic 
llaith,  that  free  societies  can  and  will  be  more 
I  durable,  and  that  ultimately  they  must  exercise  a 
[strong  attraction  that  will  shift  the  balance  in 
j  our  favor. 

But  if  through  impatience  or  imprudence,  we 
I  are  urged  to  try  to  bring  this  shift  about  by  force, 
I  if  we  are  urged  to  seek  the  "liberation"  of  ter- 
I  ritories  or  peoples  by  force,  this  advice  would  be 
•  neither  realistic  nor  responsible.  If  this  is  what 
is  meant  by  being  more  "positive",  then  it  is  in 
,  fact  a  positive  prescription  for  disaster. 

Our  position  of  leadership  in  the  world  calls 
for  responsibility,  not  only  by  officials,  but  by  all 
of  us.  It  requires  that  we  take  no  narrow  view 
of  our  interests  but  that  we  conceive  them  in  a 
broad  and  understanding  way  so  that  they  include 
the  interests  of  those  joined  with  us  in  the  defense 
of  freedom.  It  requires  that  we  do  not  do  reck- 
less things  which  impair  these  interests.  We  can- 
not dictate,  we  cannot  be  irresponsible,  if  we  are 
to  fulfill  the  mission  of  leadership  among  free 
peoples.  The  pattern  of  leadership  is  a  pattern 
I  of  responsibility. 


Serious  and  responsible  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems before  us  is  essential.  No  one  has  a  monopoly 
of  wisdom;  no  one  among  us  is  free  from  error. 

But  the  American  people  know  that  there  is 
no  easy  short  cut  through  the  difficult  times  ahead 
of  us.  They  are  determined ;  they  are  in  earnest. 
They  will  do  what  needs  to  be  done.  They  will 
do  it  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  and  do  it  with- 
out self-deception  and  without  recklessness. 

And  that,  sooner  or  later,  will  bring  to  pass  the 
triumph  of  freedom. 


Supplementary  Tax  Convention 
With  Belgium 

Press  release  708  dated  September  9 

On  September  9  Secretary  Acheson  and  the 
Belgian  Ambassador  in  Washington  signed  a  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and  Belgium 
modifying  and  supplementing  the  convention  of 
October  28,  1948,  for  the  avoidance  of  double  tax- 
ation and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income. 

The  convention  of  1948  is  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate (S.  Ex.  I,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

The  modifications  made  by  the  supplementary 
convention  to  the  convention  of  1948  include  (a) 
the  addition  in  article  IV  of  a  provision  for  al- 
lowance, as  deductions,  of  all  expenses  reasonably 
allocable  to  the  permanent  establishment  in  the  de- 
termination of  net  industrial  and  commercial 
profits  allocable  to  such  establishment;  (b)  the 
substitution  of  an  amended  article  VIII  relating  to 
reduction  of  tax  with  respect  to  dividends,  so  as 
to  accord  benefits  analogous  to  those  accorded  in 
existing  tax  conventions  of  the  United  States  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
and  certain  other  countries;  (c)  the  insertion  of  a 
new  article  VIIIA  relating  to  the  reciprocal  re- 
duction of  tax  with  respect  to  interest  on  bonds, 
notes,  debentures,  or  any  other  form  of  indebted- 
ness; (d)  the  amendment  of  article  XII  (3)  (a) 
so  as  to  increase  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  the 
reduction  with  respect  to  Belgian  professional  tax 
and  Belgian  national  crisis  tax  affecting  taxable 
income  from  sources  within  and  taxed  by  the 
United  States;  and  (e)  the  substitution  of  an 
amended  article  XVII  so  as  to  bring  the  provisions 
regarding  assistance  in  collection  of  taxes  into 
harmony  with  the  policy  expressed  by  the  Senate 
in  1951  in  its  consideration  of  then  pending  tax 
conventions. 

The  supplementary  convention  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication. By  its  terms  the  supplementary  conven- 
tion will  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
convention  of  1948.  The  convention  of  1948  and 
the  supplementary  convention  will  enter  into  force 
upon  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification. 
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Forced  Labor  in  the  Soviet  Union 


The  following  are  chapters  I  and  II  of  a  report 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Information  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  State  for  distribution 
overseas.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  report  is  also  being  given  limited  distri- 
bution within  the  United  States  to  acquaint  the 
American  public  with  the  story  of  conditions  with- 
in the  Soviet  sphere.1 

Forced  labor  has  been  almost  from  the  time  of 
the  October  Revolution  a  constant  characteristic 
of  Soviet  society.  In  seizing  power  the  Bolsheviks 
were  ambitious  to  destroy  the  old  elite  and  the  old 
institutions  and  to  create  a  new  society  with  insti- 
tutions more  to  their  liking.  Use  of  forced  labor 
was  related  to  both  ambitions,  since  it  could  be  used 
to  dispose  of  undesirable  persons  and  perform 
some  of  the  work  needed  to  create  a  new  society. 
In  the  first  decade  of  rule  the  new  Communist  elite 
turned  this  weapon  principally  against  the  dis- 
possessed elite  lingering  on  from  the  former 
regime.  In  the  succeeding  period  of  construction 
of  Stalinist  socialism  the  rulers  exploited  for 
forced  labor  principally  groups  which  the  regime 
claimed  to  represent,  the  workers,  peasants,  and 
the  new  intelligentsia. 

The  repression,  including  forced  labor,  intro- 
duced by  the  Red  Terror  in  1918 — even  if  in  re- 
sponse to  opposition  violence — exceeded  in  scale 
anything  which  had  been  known  in  Tsarist  Russia. 
Nevertheless,  the  propagandists  employed  by 
Party  and  Government  claimed  that  this  was  a 
temporary  phenomenon  which  would  disappear 
with  the  liquidation  of  opposing  classes  and  the 


'  Forced  Labor  in  the,  Soviet  Union,  Department  of 
State  publication  4716.  Among  the  sources  of  the  report 
are  materials  which  the  U.  S.  Government  turned  over 
to  the  United  Nations  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  La- 
hot  ;  for  a  statement  on  these  materials  by  Walter  M. 
Kotflchnlg,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  in  the  U.N.  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  see  Bulletin  of  July  14,  1952, 
I».  70. 


achievement  of  socialism.  In  fact,  however,  thil 
opposite  occurred.  Use  of  forced  labor  againsw 
the  remnants  of  the  aristocracy  and  bourgeoisie 
was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  use  of  forced  laboi ; 
later  against  the  groups  supposedly  allied  witk  j 
the  Bolsheviks. 

Forced  labor  took  on  mass  dimensions  after  1929 
when  ambitions  of  the  ruling  group  collided  with" 
desires  of  the  masses.  The  elite  wanted  to  pre- 
serve and  to  extend  its  power.  It  was  ambitious1 
to  increase  rapidly  and  at  all  costs  the  power  and 
resources  within  the  grasp  of  the  Soviet  state  while 
eliminating  opposition  to  its  policies  within  and 
without  the  ranks  of  the  Communist  Party.  The 
peoples  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  wanted  the  better  life 
they  had  been  promised,  in  particular  release  from 
tyrannical  rule  and  an  increase  of  their  material 
well-being.  The  regime  sought  to  increase  indus- 
trial output  quickly,  especially  in  heavy  industry, 
and  to  secure  control  of  agricultural  output.  A 
policy  of  mass  deprivation  and  mass  expropriation 
followed.  The  resistance  engendered  by  this  pol- 
icy provided  great  numbers  of  candidates  for  re- 
pression. Beyond  any  repression  of  dissidents, 
the  regime  used  wholesale  forced  labor  as  a  weapon 
against  entire  economic  and  ethnic  groups  which 
the  rulers  decided  to  destroy.  The  Soviet  leaders 
sought  to  derive  maximum  economic  benefit  from 
these  victims  by  organizing  their  labor  power  to 
serve  the  economic  program  of  the  state. 

The  Soviet  Government  was  unwilling  to  em- 
ploy economic  incentives  potent  enough  to  attract 
sufficient  free  labor  to  the  undeveloped  areas  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  areas  thinly  populated  and  diffi- 
cult to  exploit.  Consequently,  the  Government 
concentrated  the  largest  masses  of  forced  laborers 
in  the  remote  areas  of  Siberia,  Central  Asia,  and 
the  Far  North.  Not  all  persons  subjected  to 
forced  labor  in  confinement  were  sent  to  these 
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distant  camps,  however.  Many  camps  and  colo- 
nics were  located  in  and  near  the  well-populated 
areas.  Especially  for  "short-timers"  the  nearer 
camps  could,  with  little  waste  of  time  and  trans- 
portation facilities,  usefully  supplement  the  sup- 
ply of  free  labor  in  various  parts  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
In  addition,  they  served  as  an  everyday  reminder 
to  the  people  of  the  need  for  conformity. 

Degrees  of  Involuntary  Labor 

In  a  society  as  tightly  controlled  as  the  Soviet 
Union  it  may  be  asked  if  there  is  a  valid  distinction 
between  forced  labor  and  free.  Much  coercion  is 
embodied  in  the  relationship  between  the  all- 
powerful  Soviet  state  and  the  individual  employee. 
A  different  kind  of  coercion  finds  expression  in 
the  relationship  between  the  state  and  the  farmer. 

Compulsion  or  coercion  of  labor  takes  various 
forms.  (1)  Youths,  often  from  farms,  are 
drafted  for  training  in  labor  reserve  schools  and 
bound  afterwards,  like  graduates  of  higher  schools, 
to  work  for  3  or  4  years  on  assigned  jobs.  (2) 
Workers  may  not  leave  jobs  without  permission, 
and  contrariwise,  certain  qualified  workers  may 
be  sent  on  obligatory  assignment  to  other  jobs  in 
other  localities.  (3)  Farmers  are  required  to 
work  a  certain  number  of  days  each  year  in  repair- 
ing roads  and  the  like.  This  survival  of  the 
medieval  corvee  system  has  disappeared  in  most 
European  countries  but  not  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
(4)  For  infringement  of  certain  rules  workers 
may  be  sentenced  to  a  type  of  involuntary  labor 
with  reduction  of  25  percent  in  wages,  but  they 
remain  either  at  their  normal  place  of  employment, 
or  at  least  outside  the  barbed-wire  enclaves.  (5) 
Workers,  peasants,  and  intellectuals  may  be  exiled 
to  remote  places  inside  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  where  work- 
ing opportunities  are  limited  to  a  single  factory 
or  mine.  Such  exiles  become  in  effect  forced  labor- 
ers. (6)  If  not  exiled  to  a  specific  place,  Soviet 
citizens  may  be  banished  from  their  home  towns 
and  forced  to  find  residence  and  work  elsewhere. 
Although  all  of  these  relationships  involve  a  de- 
gree of  compulsion  sufficient  to  merit  a  description 
as  forced  labor,  they  are  not  of  primary  concern 
in  the  following  text.  They  are  discussed  only 
as  they  bear  upon  forced  labor  proper. 

Forced  labor  is  a  punishment  meted  out  to 
those  who  have  offended  the  powers  that  be  or  are 
considered  as  potential  offenders.  Forced  laborers 
are  persons  confined  for  political  or  economic  rea- 
sons in  prisons,  labor  colonies,  or  concentration 


camps  ( in  present-day  Soviet  terminology,  correc- 
tive-labor camps)  and  compelled  to  work  in  or 
near  the  place  of  confinement. 

Included  in  the  great  number  of  forced  laborers 
are  both  those  sentenced  by  courts  through  regu- 
lar or  special  courts  and  those  sentenced  by  ad- 
ministrative order.  These  groups  are  not  treated 
separately  in  the  present  text  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  Soviet  authorities  lump  them  together 
in  forced  labor  camps.  Certain  distinguishing 
characteristics  should  be  noted,  however.  Inves- 
tigation of  such  "crimes"  as  those  listed  in  article 
58  of  the  Soviet  criminal  codes  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Ministry  of  State  Security  (MGB),  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  (MVD) . 
The  most  important  component  of  the  MGB  is  the 
so-called  political  police,  which  has  existed  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Soviet  regime  and  is 
the  bearer  of  the  "glorious  tradition,"  to  use  a 
phrase  from  Soviet  propaganda,  of  the  Cheka, 
the  OGPU,  and  the  NKVD.  The  political  police 
can  decide  after  completing  an  investigation 
whether  or  not  the  suspect  should  be  turned  over 
to  the  courts  for  prosecution.  If  the  decision  is 
against  court  prosecution,  the  police  agencies  can 
then,  without  even  the  semblance  of  a  trial,  sen- 
tence the  victim  by  administrative  fiat  to  a  5-year 
term  at  forced  labor.  If  the  decision  is  to  prose- 
cute in  court,  no  great  uncertainty  arises  as  to  the 
danger  of  the  victim's  being  released.  Judges 
are  sufficiently  well  indoctrinated  politically ;  the 
defendants'  protections  are  weak;  and  procedures 
are  so  adjusted  that  a  verdict  of  guilty  can  be  ex- 
pected. Then  the  victim  once  more  enters  the 
grasp  of  the  political  police,  who  administer  the 
entire  system  of  forced  labor. 

Soviet  Acknowledgments  of  the 
Forced  Labor  System 

Although  a  wealth  of  material  has  been  accumu- 
lated describing  the  operations  of  the  forced  labor 
camps  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  many  facts  are  still  not 
known.  The  gaps  in  outside  knowledge  of  the 
Soviet  labor  camps  relate  particularly  to  current 
developments.  Some  of  these  facts  will  in  all 
probability  not  become  known,  at  least  in  the  near 
future.  The  Soviet  passion  for  concealment  and 
secrecy  extends  even  to  data  and  observations  re- 
garding routine  events  and  processes ;  it  would  be 
highly  surprising  if  secretiveness  did  not  extend  to 
the  forced  labor  system,  a  characteristic  of  Soviet 
society  which  goes  against  the  grain  not  only  of 
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the  world's   conscience  but   also   of  the   Soviet 
leaders'  own  apologia. 

Despite  Soviet  secretiveness  about  the  nature 
and  extent  of  forced  labor  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  much 
evidence  regarding  the  system  has  been  accumu- 
lated from  Soviet  documents.  These  documents 
are  of  several  types.  (1)  Laws  defining  forced 
labor,  establishing  regimes  in  forced  labor  camps, 
and  authorizing  confinement  by  administrative 
measures  without  trial  have  been  published.  Al- 
though none  of  these  is  of  more  recent  vintage 
than  1934,  current  Soviet  legal  publications  make 
it  clear  that  they  are  still  in  force.  (2)  When  the 
Soviet  authorities  were  in  a  mood  to  boast  of  their 
claimed  success  in  reforming  errant  citizens 
through  forced  labor,  they  published  material 
hinting  at  the  extent  to  which  forced  labor  was 
involved  in  certain  construction  projects,  such  as 
the  canal  projects.  (3)  Fortuitously,  because  dis- 
closure was  not  intended  by  Soviet  authors,  the 
publication  of  a  detailed  Plan  for  1941  disclosed 
the  part  played  by  forced  labor  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  country  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II. 
(4)  Official  Soviet  documents  given  to  Polish  citi- 
zens upon  their  release  early  in  the  war  from 
forced  labor  camps  confirm  evidence  from  other 
sources  regarding  the  existence  of  literally  hun- 
dreds of  different  camps. 

Eyewitness  Accounts  of  Soviet  Forced  Labor 

Before  World  War  II  forced  labor  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  had  already  assumed  enormous  pro- 
portions. Because  of  Soviet  censorship  and  tight 
border  controls  there  were  few  witnesses  who  were 
in  a  position  to  testify  to  the  human  consequences 
of  the  system.  The  war  changed  all  this.  Vast 
dislocations  of  population  affected  Russians, 
Ukrainians,  Azerbaijani,  and  other  nationalities 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  Polish  citizens, 
former  residents  of  the  Baltic  States,  and,  of 
course,  Germans.  Many  of  the  Soviet  citizens 
who  had  been  abroad  refused  to  return  at  the 
war's  end,  choosing  the  uncertainties  of  life  in 
other  countries  in  preference  to  the  cruel  cer- 
tainties of  life  under  a  concentration-camp  regime. 
They  were  justly  apprehensive  of  Soviet  measures 
of  "re-education"  following  their  stay  abroad. 
This  "re-education"  did  in  fact  include  large  doses 
of  forced  labor. 

Among  the  displaced  persons  were  many  who 
had  served  terms  in  Soviet  labor  camps.    They 


had  a  story  to  tell  which  vividly  portra y< A  con<» 
tions  in  forced  labor  camps  up  to  the  war.  Pol 
who  had  experienced  similar  conditions  j/i  Lfc 
early  years  of  the  war  brought  the  story  UK.k 
nearly  up  to  date  when  their  testimony  was  maft 
available,  as  in  the  notable  book  entitled  Deck 
Side  of  the  Moon. 

The  reconsolidation  of  Soviet  authority  has  n<| 
dried  up  the  main  stream  of  eyewitness  accounl 
Nevertheless,  enough  Germans  (ex-PW's  sei 
tenced  to  forced  labor  camps)  have  managed  ] 
leave  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  recently  to  show  that  1 1 
forced  labor  system  continues  to  operate  in  tj 
postwar  years  in  the  same  old  way. 

Estimates  of  Size  of  Forced  Labor  Group 

Neither  reticent  Soviet  references  to  the  forc<| 
labor  system  nor  survivors'  accounts  offer  a  mea:| 
of  estimating  the  number  of  forced  laborers.  1  ( 
fill  this  gap  various  students  of  Soviet  affairs  ha-i 
attempted  to  estimate,  on  the  basis  of  various  st  J 
tistics,  the  forced  labor  population.  It  is  naturi 
that  these  estimates  should  vary  widely,  but  pa,( 
of  the  discrepancies  results  from  differences  n«l 
only  in  the  period  considered  but  also  in  the  dei  i 
nition  of  the  group  to  be  estimated.  The  delj 
nition  may  include — in  addition  to  the  basic  groul 
of  inmates  of  "corrective  labor"  camps — force 
laborers  interned  in  colonies,  exiles,  persons  punj 
ished  by  forced  labor  at  their  place  of  work,  and 
prisoners-of-war. 

Dallin  and  Nikolaevsky  in  their  book,  Force 
Labor  in  Soviet  Russia?  pass  review  on  varioi 
estimates  of  the  number  of  prisoners  running  u> 
to  20  million  persons  and  even  higher.  Their  ow 
guess  ranges  from  8  to  12  million  forced  laborer; 

In  1948,  N.  S.  Timasheff  computed  the  numbe 
of  forced  laborers  in  1937.2  He  based  his  estimat 
on  the  election  returns  of  that  year.  Calculatin. 
that  the  population  on  January  1,  1938,  was  16 
million,  Timasheff  estimated  that  adults  of  mor 
than  18  years  constituted  about  58  percent  of  thi 
total.  Since  only  56  percent  of  the  population 
or  94  million,  registered  for  the  1937  election,  Tim 
asheff  concluded  that  3.3  million  missing  adult 
had  been  deprived  of  electoral  rights.  Of  these  i 
certain  number,  possibly  one  million,  were  eithe: 


1  David  Dallin  and  B.  I.  Nikolaevsky  (New  Haven,  1947) 
pp.  84-87. 

2  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  September  1948,  ltf 
150. 
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Mane,  feeble-minded,  or  ordinary  criminals.  The 
remainder  wore  in  prison  camps. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  a  research  member  of 
he  Russian  Research  Center  of  Harvard  Univer- 
;ity  to  find  the  number  of  forced  laborers  by  mak- 
nir  B  detailed  breakdown  of  the  population  as  of 
January  1,  1939,  by  major  occupational  groups. 
florced  laborers  become  the  residual  category, 
lumbers  of  males  and  females  can  be  found  in 
■Icial  sources  and  can  be  adjusted  to  compensate 
ror  omissions  and  double  counting.  All  the  re- 
naming adults  not  accounted  for  as  students,  pen- 
loners,  or  as  members  of  the  armed  forces  should 
lither  be  not  gainfully  employed  (housewives,  for 
■sample)  or  should  be  employed  involuntarily. 
)n  the  basis  of  this  method  a  forced  labor  figure 
>f  almost  10  million  for  both  sexes  can  be  derived. 

For  1940  Harry  Schwartz  estimated  the  num- 
»r  of  forced  laborers  on  the  basis  of  the  gap  be- 
ween  payroll  figures  issued  by  the  Central  Ac- 
■ounting  Administration  and  the  "inclusive  pay- 
■oll  for  the  economy  as  a  whole."  Central  Ac- 
counting data  cover  wage  and  salary  earners  re- 
hired by  law  to  possess  labor  books,  craftsmen 
working  in  cooperatives  and  some  seasonal  work- 
irs.  The  comprehensive  payroll  data  cover,  in 
iddition,  members  of  the  armed  forces  and  invol- 
intary  workers.  If  the  average  annual  wage  of 
Limed  forces  personnel  or  forced  laborers  is  2,000 
■ubles.  the  difference  of  37  billion  rubles  would 
rapport  18.5  million  persons.  Five  million  men 
rere  assumed  to  be  in  the  army.  Schwartz  there- 
ore  concluded  that  13.5  million  persons  were 
nvoluntary  workers.8 

Naum  Jasny  has  presented  the  most  recent 
'Stiinate.  Jasny's  was  based  on  production  and 
nvestment  data  drawn  from  the  State  Plan  for 
941 .  He  assumed  a  ratio  of  productivity  between 
breed  labor  and  free  labor  at  one-half  to  one. 
raking  into  account  prisoners  hired  out,  working 
n  a  service  capacity  in  the  camps,  and  working  in 
ndustries  not  mentioned  in  the  Plan,  such  as  gold 
nining,  Jasny  concluded  that  about  3.5  million 
vere  camp  inmates  in  1941.4  This  figure,  how- 
:ver,  does  not  include  children,  invalids,  and  other 
)eople  who  do  not  work. 


•Harry  Schwartz,  "A  Critique  of  'Appraisals  of  Russian 
Economic  Statistics,'  "  Review  of  Economics  and  Statistics, 
February  1948,  xxx,  40-^1. 

*"L;ibor  and  Output  in  Soviet  Concentration  Camps," 
'ournal  of  Political  Economy,  October  1951,  pp.  405^119. 


Number  of  Prisoners  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.    and  Other 
Countries 

Because  of  the  Soviet  concealment  of  prison  data 
the  number  of  forced  laborers  cannot  be  known. 
Even  if  the  number  of  forced  laborers  were  only 
two  to  three  million,  and  this  is  the  most  cautious 
estimate,  the  number  is  enormous  in  comparison 
either  to  the  number  confined  under  the  Tsarist 
regime  or  to  the  number  of  prisoners  confined  in 
other  countries  at  the  present  time.  The  Small 
Soviet  Encyclopedia,5  2d  edition,  vol.  5,  col.  361, 
stated  that  Tsarist  penal  labor  reached  its  maxi- 
mum in  1913  when  33,000  were  confined ;  of  these 
5,000  were  political  prisoners.  The  number  of 
people  confined  in  regular  Tsarist  prisons  reached 
a  peak  in  1912  with  184,000,  according  to  Andrei 
Vyshinsky.6  This  figure  includes  common  crimi- 
nals as  well  as  "politicals."  In  prerevolutionary 
days  the  highest  number  of  political  exiles  was 
17,000  in  1907  (according  to  Soviet  Penal  Repres- 
sion, Moscow,  1934,  p.  108).  All  these  figures  are 
taken  from  orthodox  Soviet  publications,  which 
do  not  minimize  the  evils  of  Tsarism.  A  compari- 
son of  these  statistics  with  even  minimum  estimates 
for  the  Soviet  Union  reveals  the  great  expansion 
of  forced  labor  after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 

The  Soviet  figures  may  also  be  compared  to  the 
statistics  of  other  countries,  countries  which,  like 
Tsarist  Russia,  have  published  data  on  prison  pop- 
ulation. In  the  United  States,  for  example,  por- 
trayed in  Soviet  propaganda  as  a  most  barbaric 
dungeon,  full  prison  statistics  are  published.  They 
show  that  there  is  an  average  of  one  person  out  of 
1,000  imprisoned,  i.e.,  a  total  prison  population  of 
150,000  in  a  country  with  a  population  of  more 
than  150  million.  If  the  U.S.S.R.  had  the  same 
ratio  of  prisoners  to  population,  it  would  have 
200,000  prisoners  rather  than  2  to  20  million. 
The  U.S.S.R.  would  have  200,000,  that  is,  if  crime 
were  as  prevalent  under  Soviet  socialism  as  under 
capitalism.  But  all  Soviet  apologists  assert  that 
crime  is  disappearing  under  socialism.  Hence  a 
figure  considerably  less  than  200,000  would  be 
expected,  rather  than  a  figure  from  15  to  100  times 
as  large. 

Social  Effects  of  the  Forced  Labor  System 

Forced  labor  on  the  tremendous  scale  on  which 
it  exists  in  the  U.S.S.R.  brings  terrible  conse- 
quences in  its  wake. 


'Malaya  Sovetskaya  Entsiklopediya  (Moscow,  1936). 
'Prisons  in  Capitalist  Countries  (Moscow,  1937),  p.  54. 
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Those  most  seriously  affected  are,  of  course,  the 
victims  themselves,  persons  confined  for  shorter 
or  longer  times  to  forced  labor  camps.  Their  lives 
are  likely  to  be,  in  Hobbes'  phrase,  "nasty,  mean, 
brutish,  and  short."  Work  is  burdensome  ami 
for  long  hours.  Skills  frequently  become  rusty. 
Work  conditions  are  hazardous  to  health,  and 
hence  illness  comes  often.  Inadequacy  of  medi- 
cal facilities  delays  or  prevents  recuperation. 
Human  relations  deteriorate  in  the  unnatural 
society  of  the  camps.  Even  if  the  victim  survives 
his  camp  existence  and  returns  to  free  society,  he 
may  be  handicapped  in  rehabilitating  himself 
either  by  physical  or  psychical  defects  or  by  the 
stigma  attached  to  his  name. 

The  forced  labor  system  brutalizes  others  be- 
sides the  victims.  The  keepers  and  guardians 
responsible  for  guarding  the  unfortunate  inmates 
suffer  a  blunting  of  moral  fibers  and  display  tend- 
encies to  degeneration. 

The  system  makes  fear  routine  in  the  popula- 
tion. It  shuts  mouths  which  should  speak  freely 
and  inspires  the  utmost  caution  and  servility. 

By  its  existence  on  a  vast  scale  the  forced  labor 
system  makes  necessary  the  continued  elevation 
of  the  political  police  and  their  continued  pene- 
tration into  the  innermost  recesses  of  everyday 
life.  Since  the  role  of  the  police  is  in  turn  depend- 
ent in  part  on  the  size  of  the  forced  labor  establish- 
ment, a  vicious  rhythm  is  created  which  continues 
to  exert  deleterious  effects  on  Soviet  society. 

Forced  Labor  Constant  in  Soviet  Society 

Forced  labor  has  been  a  constant  feature  of 
Soviet  society  from  the  early  days  of  the  civil- 
war  concentration  camps  to  the  present  period 
of  large-scale  economic  enterprises  maintained 
and  operated  by  prison  labor.  In  the  first  years 
of  the  regime  the  Bolsheviks  through  proclama- 
tions promising  reform  of  prisoners  attempted  to 
obscure  the  seamy  reality  of  this  institution.  In 
recent  years  the  Soviet  authorities  by  their  almost 
complete  silence  on  forced  labor  have  attempted 
to  enforce  secrecy  about  the  hundreds  of  camps 
and  millions  of  prisoners.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
ample  evidence  not  only  of  the  economic  and  po- 
litical significance  of  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet 
Union  but  also  of  the  inhumanities  which  have 
accompanied  its  application  through  34  years  of 
Communist  rule. 

At  every  stage  of  Soviet  development  the  forced 


labor  system  has  been  adapted  to  changing  i> 
litical  and  economic  needs.  The  use  of  fork 
labor  as  a  means  of  political  control  has  am 
constant,  but  the  groups  most  seriously  affecfc 
have  changed  in  accordance  with  shifting  >k 
phases  in  political  warfare.  The  economic  m 
nificance  of  forced  labor  has  varied  with  chanp 
in  economic  programs. 

Forced  Labor  in  the  Period  of  War  Commumisrr 
1918-1921 

Forced  labor  camps  were  first  opened  in 
fall  of  1918  with  the  institution  of  the  "red  i 
ror."  Political  repression  of  the  former  rul 
groups,  the  raison  d'etre  of  forced  labor  in 
first  decade  of  Soviet  rule,  was  presented  a< 
temporary  measure  directed  against  an  ene 
class  destined  to  destruction.  In  this  period  fo 
labor  was  on  a  small  scale,  with  perhaps  less  t 
100,000  in  camps  in  1921.  This  number  was  p 
ticularly  small  compared  with  the  large-si 
operations  in  subsequent  years,  when  the  same 
pressive  measure  was  directed  against  work 
peasants,  and  the  revolutionary  intelligentsia, 
purported  mainstay  of  the  regime. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  in  this  early  period,  19; 
1928,  that  the  forced  labor  system  became 
trenched  in  Soviet  society.  In  the  first  mon 
of  the  revolution  the  Bolsheviks  organized  a  so- 
cial political  police  agency,  the  Cheka,  which  ]■ 
continued  to  exist  under  other  names  to  the  pr* 
ent.  This  police  agency  played  a  key  role  4 
the  operation  of  forced  labor  camps,  partly  \ 
cause  it  possessed  the  power  to  sentence  victii 
to  exile  or  to  forced  labor  camps  without  any  ju* 
cial  procedure,  by  administrative  decree  only.  Tfc 
labor  performed  by  the  victims  was  in  the  ea:| 
years  of  only  incidental  value  to  the  state,  shi 
little  attempt  was  made  to  organize  it  on  a  pro! 
able  basis.  This  was  also  true  of  the  other  wid«l 
heralded  "progressive  penal  institutions,"  such  I 
labor  colonies  or  corrective  labor  houses,  to  whil 
errant  citizens  of  the  working  class  were  sent. 

Forced  Labor  in  the  NEP  Period  1921-1928 

Concentration  or  forced  labor  camps  continul 
to  exist  all  through  the  period  of  the  New  E(| 
nomic  Policy  (NEP),  1921-1928,  along  with  tl 
system  of  penal  institutions  for  nonpolitical  cril 
inals  and  the  work  projects  organized  for  thcl 
sentenced  to  forced  labor  without  incarcerate! 
Although  the  NEP  period  represented  a  consiB 
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rable  relaxation  from  the  stringent  persecution 
ipplied  during  the  first  years  of  Bolshevik  rule, 
.here  was  little  essential  improvement  in  the  status 
>f  the  political  prisoner.  The  repression  carried 
ut  earlier  by  the  Cheka  found  its  continuation 
n  the  activities  of  the  GPU-OGPU. 

It  was  in  this  early  period  that  the  authorities 
formulated  the  legal  basis  of  the  forced  labor 
lystem.     One  such   principle  involved  the  pre- 
viously   mentioned    acceptance    of   extrajudicial 
nethods  for  sentencing  to  forced  labor,  and  con- 
rol  of  forced  labor  camps  by  the  political  police, 
rhe  criminal  law  codes  instituted  during  NEP 
ixed  forced  labor  as  a  standard  penalty.    These 
odes,  typified  by  that  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  (1922; 
evised  in   1926),  distinguished  between   forced 
:abor  with  confinement  and  forced  labor  without 
confinement.    The  former  involves  incarceration 
n  a  labor  camp,  or  colony,  and  the  latter  com- 
>ulsory  performance  at  a  reduced  rate  of  pay  in 
ither  the  person's  regular   job  or  some   other 
ssignment.     These  varieties  of  forced  labor  have 
i  een  perpetuated  to  the  present  day. 
:  In  addition  to  establishing  norms  of  the  crim- 
Dal  law,  Soviet  authorities  in  this  early  period 
1  iromulgated  the  first  corrective  labor  code.     This 
iras  issued  in  the  R.S.F.S.R.  in   1924.     It  was 
followed  by  codes  of  the  other  republics.    These 
statutes  established  a  detailed  set  of  rules  for  per- 
;ons  condemned  to  all  types  of  forced  labor,  and 
rrovided  for  a  system  of  social  stratification  in 
loviet  penal  institutions  in  which  criminal  ele- 
nents  were  considered  the  elite. 
i] 

he  Early  Plan  Period,  1929-1934 

r 
With  the  end  of  NEP  and  the  resumption  of  the 

.  socialist  offensive"  in  1929,  forced  labor  assumed 

,  ew  importance.    In  the  earlier  years  forced  labor 

.  as  aimed  at  former  "exploiting"  classes.     In  the 

'  eriod  of  collectivization  the  farmers  who  held 

"'nail  tracts  of  land  and  a  few  head  of  livestock 

jcame  the  chief  victims.     Five  million  of  these 

easants  with  their  families  were  eliminated,  as 

[olotov  acknowledged,  i.e.,  were  uprooted  and 

•ansported  to  remote  regions  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

-  he  Five  Year  Plans  were  inaugurated  at  this 

.me  to  bring  rapid  industrialization  to  Soviet 

..pciety.     The  greatly  expanded  economic  activity 

A  the  state  was  attended  by  a  substantial  increase 

,i  the  population  of  the  forced  labor  camps.     By 

.  i)31  the  number  of  inmates  in  both  prisons  and 


corrective  labor  camps  is  estimated  to  have  been 
almost  2  million  for  the  R.S.F.S.R.  and  the 
Ukraine  alone.7 

The  economic  exploitation  of  Soviet  prisoners 
by  the  OGPU  and  its  successor,  the  NKVD,  be- 
came more  obvious  as  the  years  passed.  Soviet 
figures  relating  to  several  projects  employing 
prison  labor  were  published  during  the  1930's. 
They  indicate  that  the  U.S.S.R.  employed  more 
forced  laborers  on  each  of  several  projects  than 
the  total  number  of  prisoners  forced  to  perform 
heavy  labor  in  any  year  under  the  Tsar.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Soviet  source,  the  highest  point  of  repres- 
sion under  the  old  regime  was  reached  in  1913, 
when  33,000  convicts  were  engaged  in  penal  labor.8 
In  an  attempt  to  refute  Western  charges  about 
Soviet  forced  labor,  Molotov  reported  to  the  All- 
Union  Congress  of  Soviets  on  March  8,  1931,  that 
there  were  "about  60,000"  persons  performing  cor- 
rective labor  on  three  highways,  a  railway  and 
the  White  Sea-Baltic  Canal. 

In  actual  fact,  a  much  greater  number  of  forced 
laborers  was  employed  on  these  projects,  which 
constituted  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  forced 
labor  activity.  In  1933,  upon  completion  of  the 
canal  alone,  about  72,000  of  the  prisoners  who  had 
worked  on  the  project  were  freed  or  received  short- 
ened terms  by  governmental  decree.  Similar  de- 
crees in  1937  released  55,000  prisoners  who  worked 
on  the  Moscow-Volga  Canal  and  10,000  who 
worked  on  double-tracking  the  Karymskoye-Kha- 
barovsk  railway. 

The  period  of  the  First  Five  Year  Plan  was 
important  for  developments  in  the  legal  basis  of 
forced  labor,  which  since  that  time  has  remained 
substantially  unchanged.  Both  the  1930  statute 
on  corrective  labor  camps  and  the  1933  R.S.F.S.R. 
Corrective  Labor  Code  (see  p.  8),  which  regulates 
all  other  types  of  forced  labor,  are  still  in  effect. 
In  addition,  a  1930  law  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  intro- 
duced into  the  Soviet  judicial  system  the  principle 
of  exile  at  forced  labor,  hitherto  applied  only 
administratively  by  the  OGPU.  This  measure 
found  immediate  and  widespread  application 
against  the  kulaks  in  the  then  developing  collec- 


7  Estimate  based  on  data  in  A.  Ya.  Vyshinsky,  Ot  Tyur- 
'em  k  Vospitatel'nym  Uchrezhdeniyam  (From  Prisons  to 
Educational  Institutions),  Moscow,  1934,  pp.  171,  259. 

*  Small  Soviet  Encyclopedia  (Moscow,  1936),  vol.  5, 
col.  361. 
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tivization  program.  Exile  at  forced  labor  was 
widely  applied  to  these  peasants  by  the  courts  as 
well  as  by  the  OGPU. 

During  this  period  a  definite  end  was  written 
to  the  pretense  that  the  political  police  with  their 
powers  outside  the  law  constituted  a  temporary 
phenomenon  in  Soviet  development.  The  so- 
called  exploiting  classes  had  been  liquidated,  and 
socialism  was  soon  to  be  proclaimed.  Yet  the 
status  and  extra-legal  authority  of  the  political 
police  were  fully  confirmed  in  1934  when  the 
U.S.S.R.  established,  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Ail-Union  level,  a  People's  Commissariat  of  Inter- 
nal Affairs  (NKVD). 

The  Era  of  the  Purges,  1935-1939 

Forced  labor  had  therefore  already  become  a 
well-developed  system  by  the  time  country-wide, 
new  wholesale  purges  were  initiated  in  the  mid- 
1930's.  Consequently,  the  administrative  struc- 
ture of  this  system  was  well  organized  and 
equipped  to  receive  the  additional  great  numbers 
of  victims  who  were  soon  to  find  their  way  into 
the  camps  and  other  penal  institutions. 

Changes  in  the  police  structure  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1934  when  the  All-Union  NKVD  was 
established  made  it  easier  for  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  sentence  people  to  the  labor  camps  without 
according  them  the  right  of  court  trial.  This  pro- 
cedure was  institutionalized  in  the  form  of  the 
Special  Conference  of  the  NKVD,  a  police  organ 
with  the  power  to  exile,  banish,  or  confine  in  cor- 
rective labor  camps  for  periods  up  to  5  years. 
Under  the  conditions  of  great  internal  stress  pre- 
vailing in  the  Soviet  Union  following  the  assas- 
sination of  Kirov  in  1934,  the  police  authorities 
exercised  their  extrajudicial  powers  freely  on  the 
Soviet  citizenry. 

The  state  found  ample  projects  on  which  to 
employ  these  great  masses  of  human  material  at 
forced  labor.  The  NKVD's  economic  activity 
expanded  tremendously  in  the  fields  of  hydroelec- 
tric construction,  production  of  industrial  goods, 
and  exploitation  of  the  extractive  industries,  espe- 
cially in  remote  localities.  It  was  during  these 
years,  for  example,  that  the  forced  labor  camps  of 
Dalstroi  (the  Far  Eastern  Construction  Trust) 
became  synonymous  with  the  mining  of  gold  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 


Forced  Labor  on  the  Eve  of  World    War  II 

By  the  time  forced  labor  became  a  large-sc  \ 
business    in    the    U.S.S.R.,    the    authorities 
came  secretive  about  the  magnitude  and  even  I 
existence  of  the  system.    A  gauge  of  the  imp 
tance  which  forced  labor  had  assumed  in  the  ecX 
omy  of  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  late  193p 
was  provided  by  the  detailed  Soviet  Econorft 
Plan  for  1941.    This  Plan,  intended  only  for  c\ 
cial  use,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans  d* 
ing  World  War  II.     The  text  of  the  Plan  cl 
closed  some  dimensions  of  the  forced  labor  opf 
ations  in  the  economy  and  showed  that  a  sizaA 
part  of  the  total  production  in  the  Soviet  Unil 
was  performed  by  forced  laborers. 

War  Developments  in  Forced  Labor 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  the  pc* 
ulation  of  Soviet  forced  labor  camps  was  aul 
mented  for  the  first  time  by  large  numbers  1 
non-Soviet  citizens.-  These  consisted  of  inhabl 
ants  of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  eastern  part  t 
Poland  who  were  considered  hostile  to  the  Sovl 
Government,  as  well  as  prisoners  from  the  liql 
dated  Polish  armed  forces.  Many  of  these  f<| 
eign  prisoners  were  sent  to  penal  labor  instill 
tions  or  transported  to  exile  in  the  Soviet  Unil 
without  the  formality  of  judicial  procedure.  Tl 
inhumanity  of  Soviet  methods  of  banishment  i 
exile  and  forced  labor  is  well  recorded  by  docl 
ments  on  the  deportations  from  the  three  Balfl 
States  in  1941,  which  include  long  and  detail  I 
lists  of  individuals  to  be  rounded  up  and  traM 
ported,  and  by  the  depositions  of  former  Polii 
prisoners. 

Soviet  participation  in  the  war  brought  aboj 
considerable  changes  in  the  forced  labor  empi:. 
Although  there  is  little  factual  information  a 
this  period,  because  of  war-time  secrecy,  the  poj 
ulation  of  the  camps  seems  to  have  decreased  } 
a  result  of  the  need  for  manpower  at  the  froi. 
Various  groups  of  Soviet  citizens  were  transferr  I 
to  army  units.  The  Polish  prisoners  who  hjj 
been  incarcerated  for  almost  2  years  were  release 
by  the  agreement  between  the  Polish  Governmerl 
in-Exile  and  the  Soviet  Government  of  July  c\ 
1941.     There  does  not  seem,  however,  to  hajj 
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been  a  sharp  cutback  in  the  productive  tasks  as- 
signed to  the  NKVD,  although  it  is  probable  that 
the  responsibilities  of  this  agency  were  altered  by 
the  emphasis  on  functions  relating  to  war  pro- 
duction. 

The  war  also  brought  in  its  wake  other  trends 
affecting  the  status  of  forced  labor  as  an  insti- 
tution. Sentences  to  corrective  labor  without  in- 
carceration, always  boasted  of  as  an  effective  re- 
form measure  by  the  Bolsheviks,  were  to  a  large 
extent  replaced  by  short-term  sentences  to  de- 
privation of  freedom.  In  1942,  for  example,  in 
the  R.S.F.S.R.  (excluding  the  autonomous  re- 
publics) sentences  to  deprivation  of  freedom  ac- 
counted for  73  percent  of  all  sentences  by  the 
courts,  as  compared  with  33.5  percent  in  1934. 
This  development  seems  to  have  been  due  largely 
to  restrictive  labor  legislation  passed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war. 

Under  the  stress  of  war  conditions,  so-called 
"labor  educational  colonies"  were  organized  in 
1943  under  the  NKVD  for  minors  aged  11  to  16.9 
As  far  as  is  known,  this  marked  the  first  time  that 
penal  measures  had  been  applied  to  children  as 
young  as  11  years  of  age.  In  the  same  year  the 
old  Tsarist  punishment  of  Jcatorga,  or  hard  labor, 
which  the  Bolsheviks  of  earlier  years  had  abol- 
ished with  great  fanfare,  was  instituted  for  terms 
of  15  to  20  years  by  an  edict  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Supreme  Soviet  on  April  19,  1943.  The  Soviet 
'authorities  said  that  this  punishment  was  designed 
for  certain  crimes  by  both  "German  Fascists  and 
traitors  to  the  motherland — those  giving  aid  to 
'the  enemy."  Actually,  terms  of  the  law  were 
prague  enough  so  that  it  could  be  applied  to  politi- 
cal dissidents. 


" 


Developments  Since  the  War's  End 

Towards  the  end  of  the  war,  forced  labor  began 
£o  assume  a  role  of  greater  importance  than  had 
ipparently  been  allotted  to  it  during  the  years 
.when  the  country  had  been  in  extreme  danger. 
New  contingents  of  people  undergoing  repression 
provided  labor  power  for  the  huge  amount  of  re- 
construction which  was  to  be  undertaken.  Among 
;hese  the  main  groups  seem  to  have  been  new  de- 


*I.  T.  Golyakov,  Uyolovnoye  Pravo    (Criminal  Law), 
'doseow,  1947,  p.  80. 


portees  from  the  Baltic  States  and  other  annexed 
territories,  collaborators  with  the  Germans,  de- 
serters and  members  of  the  Vlasov  army,  and 
simple  workers  and  soldiers  returned  from  Europe 
who  were  considered  to  need  a  period  of  reindoc- 
trination.  Several  Soviet  minority  nationalities 
fell  victim  to  the  charge  of  cooperating  with  the 
enemy  and  were  deported  to  other  regions  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  These  included  the  Volga  Germans, 
the  Chechen-Ingush,  Kalmyks,  Karachai,  and 
others.  Great  numbers  of  enemy  prisoners  of  war 
were  organized  by  the  NKVD  into  productive 
units  for  the  state. 

Although  several  important  functions  in  the 
construction  field  were  withdrawn  from  control 
of  the  NKVD  early  in  1946,  this  agency  neverthe- 
less appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  largest  capital 
construction  ministries  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the 
postwar  period.  The  MVD  is  in  charge  of  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  highways  of  All- 
Union  importance  and  has  been  entrusted  with  a 
large  share  of  responsibility  for  some  of  the  great- 
est railway  and  hydrotechnical  construction  proj- 
ects attempted  in  the  U.S.S.R.  (see  also  Chapter 
V).  Included  in  the  latter  are  the  large  power 
plants  and  canals  announced  in  the  Soviet  press 
during  the  latter  half  of  1950.  The  great  pub- 
licity accorded  the  five  decrees  on  the  subject  did 
not,  of  course,  mention  the  part  the  MVD  will 
play,  since  the  Soviet  Government  no  longer  boasts 
of  the  "achievements"  of  its  slave  labor  force. 

The  present  size  of  the  slave  labor  force  at  the 
disposal  of  the  MVD  is  unknown.  Soviet  sources 
in  recent  years  have  seldom  referred  to  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  forced  labor  system  and  hardly  at  all 
to  the  once  well-publicized  institutions  which  ad- 
minister it.  Forced  labor  nevertheless  continues 
to  form  an  integral  unit  in  Soviet  planning  and  is 
without  question  a  factor  of  importance  to  the 
development  of  the  Soviet  economy. 

The  dislocation  of  population  caused  by  the  war 
served  a  great  purpose  in  enlightening  the  world 
regarding  Soviet  forced  labor.  By  strict  censor- 
ship over  all  publications  and  outgoing  news  and 
by  strict  control  of  travel  the  Soviet  authorities 
had  attempted  to  draw  curtains  on  the  forced 
labor  system.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  however, 
thousands  of  Soviet  citizens  had  an  opportunity 
to  escape  from  further  Bolshevik  rule  by  refusing 
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to  return  to  a  concentration-camp  existence.  In 
this  group  were  many  who  in  the  prewar  period 
had  suffered  as  political  prisoners.  Their  ac- 
counts of  personal  experiences  and  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  system  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the 


operation  of  the  regime  of  forced  labor  in  thj 
Soviet  Union,  as  did  the  accounts  of  Germa 
prisoners  of  war  who  had  spent  some  time  in  reg 
ular  Soviet  concentration  camps  and  were  late 
allowed  to  return  to  their  country. 


Problems  Facing  the  North  Atlantic  Community 


by  Ambassador  William  H.  Draper,  Jr. 
U.S.  Special  Representative  in  Europe  x 


You  are  working  toward  the  same  important 
ends  which  my  colleagues  and  I  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  are  trying  to  achieve,  and  I 
should  like,  therefore,  to  pay  tribute  to  Lord 
Duncannon  and  his  associates  who  conceived  this 
Conference.  I  also  want  to  thank  each  of  you 
for  your  public  spirit  in  coming  here  to  explore 
ways  and  means  of  promoting  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion's (Nato)  objectives  in  your  respective  coun- 
tries and  communities. 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  place  than 
Oxford  for  this  Conference.  By  bringing  to- 
gether and  educating  Rhodes  scholars  from  many 
countries  over  many  years,  Oxford  has  made  one 
of  the  outstanding  contributions  toward  broader 
international  understanding. 

The  idea  of  education  exchanges  between  na- 
tions has  spread  widely  since  Sir  Cecil  Rhodes  had 
his  great  idea.  Today,  thousands  of  students  and 
teachers  pass  back  and  forth  each  year  between  all 
free  countries.  This  year,  more  than  8,000  stu- 
dents from  Nato  countries  are  studying  in  the 
United  States  alone,  and  20,000  Americans  are 
studying  in  other  lands,  mainly  in  the  countries 
of  Nato.  This  circulation  of  students  and  teach- 
ers and  knowledge  is  the  bloodstream,  or  I  might 
call  it  the  thought  stream,  of  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity, essential  to  its  growth. 

I  should  like  to  consider  with  you  the  simple 
question  of  what  Nato  is  and  what  we  may  expect 
it  to  become.  This,  I  must  confess,  is  something 
we  should  do  more  often.  The  day-to-day  busi- 
ness of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  is 
detailed  and  complex.     Sometimes  I  feel  we  tend 

1  Address  made  before  the  Atlantic  Community  Confer- 
ence at  Oxford,  England,  on  Sept.  12  and  released  to  the 
press  (No.  725)  on  the  same  date. 
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to  get  bogged  down  in  current  activities.  You 
organization  serves  an  exceedingly  useful  purpos 
if  it  does  no  more  than  encourage  those  of 
directly  concerned  with  Nato  affairs  to  take  stoc 
from  time  to  time. 

Background  of  NATO 

The  North  Atlantic  community,  as  a  commi 
nity  of  interests,  existed  long  before  the  Nortl 
Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed  in  Washington  oi 
April  4, 1949.  Two  world  wars  had  demonstrate! 
that  an  all-out  attack  aimed  against  one  of  th 
members  of  the  community  threatened  the  securit; 
of  all,  and  that  sooner  or  later  all  would  be  draw] 
in.  Twice  within  a  generation,  countries  of  th 
community  had  been  obliged  to  band  together  t< 
resist,  and  to  finally  overcome  in  long  and  costl; 
wars,  aggression  that  had  been  thrust  upon  them] 

In  other  respects  as  well,  the  North  Atlanti 
community  existed  before  the  treaty.    The  coun' 
tries  in  that  community  are  founded  on  the  prin 
ciples  of  democracy,  individual  liberty  and  th 
rule  of  law.    They  are  free  and  independent  coun 
tries  and  are  determined  to  remain  so.    Much  ej 
their  spiritual  and  cultural  heritage  they  hold  iij; 
common.    These  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  th -| 
intangibles  that  unite  the  North  Atlantic  coun  i 
tries.    But  to  my  mind,  the  intangibles — the  spirit  i 
the  will,  and  the  determination  of  our  peoples- 
are  the  essential  factor;  upon  their  strength  de 
pends  our  freedom. 

At  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Acheson,  emphasize( 
that  the  reality  of  the  treaty  was 

2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  17,  1949,  p.  471. 
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the  unity  of  belief,  of  spirit,  of  interest,  of  the  community 
of  nations  represented  here.  It  is  the  product  of  many 
centuries  of  common  thought  and  of  the  blood  of  many 
simple  and  brave  men.  .  .  .  The  reality  lies  not  in  the 
common  pursuit  of  a  material  goal  or  of  B  power  to  domi- 
nate ot Iters.  It  lies  in  the  affirmation  Of  moral  and  spir- 
itual values  which  govern  the  kind  of  life  they  propose  to 
lead  and  which  they  propose  to  defend,  by  all  possible 
means,  should  the  necessity  be  thrust  upon  them. 

The  other  foreign  ministers  present  at  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty  also  dwelt  upon  these  two  themes 
of  defense  and  of  peaceful  progress  which  were 
the  twin  purposes  of  the  pact.  And  it  was  made 
clear  at  the  signing  of  the  pact,  and  since,  that 
there  is  nothing  narrow  or  exclusive  about  the 
North  Atlantic  community,  that  the  community  is 
but  part  of  the  world  community,  and  that  Nato 
is  actually  a  bastion  of  strength  for  the  whole  free 
world. 

In  the  treaty  itself,  the  countries  concerned 
agreed  that  an  armed  attack  against  one  or  more 
of  them  should  be  considered  an  attack  against 
them  all;  they  agreed  to  maintain  and  develop, 
separately  and  jointly,  by  means  of  continuous  and 
effective  self-help  and  mutual  assistance,  the  in- 
dividual and  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  at- 
tack :  and  they  agreed  to  set  up  a  permanent  organ- 
ization to  aid  in  implementing  the  treaty. 

But  they  also  agreed  to  more. 

In  article  2,  they  agreed  to  "contribute  to  the 
further  development  of  peaceful  and  friendly  in- 
ternational relations  by  strengthening  their  free 
institutions,  by  bringing  about  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  principles  upon  which  these  insti- 
tutions are  founded,  and  by  promoting  conditions 
of  stability  and  well-being."  They  further  agreed 
to  "seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in  their  international 
economic  policies"  and  to  "encourage  economic 
collaboration  between  any  or  all  of  them." 

The  Military  Aspects  of  NATO 

There  have  been  critics  of  Nato,  both  friendly 
and  unfriendly,  who  have  emphasized  the  military 
aspects  of  the  Nato  alliance,  who  have  pointed  out 
that  progress  in  Nato  organization  and  effort  has 
been  made  largely  in  the  military  sphere,  and  that 
i  economic  and  cultural  development  of  the  Atlantic 
community  has  been  pushed  into  the  background. 

In  commenting  upon  this  criticism,  I  should 
ilike  to  sketch  very  briefly  a  little  recent  history 
which  is  needed  to  understand  the  origins  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  subsequent  devel- 
opment of  Nato. 

You  are  familiar  with  that  history.  You  know 
that  Western  leaders  sought  to  create  out  of  the 
wreckage  left  from  the  Second  World  War  a  world 
icommunity  of  nations,  directed  to  peaceful  ad- 
vancement. They  established  the  United  Nations 
for  that  purpose.  And  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  in  the  West  proceeded  to  disarm. 

Then  came  the  disillusionment.  With  mounting 
horror,  we  watched  the  accumulation  of  evidence 
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that  the  Soviet  Union  was  embarked  upon  aggres- 
sive expansion  to  which  there  were  apparently 
no  limits.  One  by  one,  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  passed  under  Soviet  control  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  Soviet  pledges.  Then  came  the  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Greece  and  Soviet  pressure 
on  Turkey.  Then  came  the  rejection  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  subsequent  efforts 
to  cripple  the  economic  recovery  of  the  West. 
Then  came  the  organization  of  the  Cominform, 
the  blocking  of  peace  treaties,  and  the  stepping  up 
of  Communist  activities  throughout  the  world. 
These  developments  were  accompanied  by  per- 
sistent Soviet  use  of  the  veto  in  the  United  Nations 
and  the  unleashing  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
throughout  the  world  of  a  campaign  of  hate, 
distrust,  and  lies. 

Finally  came  the  Soviet-managed  coup  d'etat 
in  Czechoslovakia  in  the  spring  of  1948,  followed 
shortly  by  the  Berlin  blockade,  marking  direct 
Soviet  intervention  and  expansion  into  the  very 
center  of  Europe.  It  was  then  that  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  West  started  negotiations  which  cul- 
minated in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

Even  then,  in  1949,  we  still  thought  we  had  time 
to  build  the  military  defenses  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity without  making  much  sacrifice.  That 
complacency  was  shattered  by  the  Communist 
invasion  of  South  Korea  in  June  1950,  demon- 
strating as  it  did  that  world  communism  was  not 
only  expansionist  but  reckless  as  well.  Rearma- 
ment in  the  West,  and  rearmament  in  a  hurry,  was 
clearly  demanded. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  over- 
whelming thought  and  attention  and  energy  of  the 
Nato  countries  were  thrown  into  the  drive  for 
rearmament.  Elementary  considerations  of  se- 
curity demanded  that  the  nations  of  the  West  build 
an  effective  military  shield  against  the  mounting 
danger  as  fast  as  possible,  and  that  the  defense 
effort  should  have  the  highest  priority.  This  did 
not  mean,  and  does  not  mean,  that  the  other  objec- 
tives of  the  North  Atlantic  community  have  been 
abandoned.  It  merely  means  that  first  things  had 
to  come  first. 

Last  week,  the  Soviet  delegate  to  the  U.N. 
Security  Council,  Mr.  Malik,  went  to  great  lengths 
to  denounce  Nato  as  an  aggressive  military  alli- 
ance directed  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
attack  with  special  violence  the  principal  archi- 
tects of  Nato.  There  was  nothing  new  in  this. 
It  has  been  a  major  theme  of  Soviet  propaganda 
for  years.  But  it  did  seem  unusually  vitriolic, 
even  for  a  Communist. 

1  think  I  can  understand  the  violence  of  this 
Soviet  attack  on  Nato.  It  must  stem  at  least 
partly  from  frustration.  Only  a  few  years  ago, 
the  countries  of  the  West,  individualistic,  divided 
and  militarily  weak,  must  have  seemed  easy  pick- 
ings to  the  men  of  the  Kremlin.  Today,  we  are 
no  longer  easy  pickings. 

Today,  we  have  very  substantial  Nato  defense 
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forces  in  being,  a  common  Nato  military  com- 
mand in  operation,  and  a  military  build-up 
program  that  is  steadily  moving  forward.  The 
military  plan  agreed  upon  by  Nato  powers  at 
Lisbon  last  February  calls  for  the  provision  to 
Nato  by  the  end  of  this  year  of  approximately 
50  combat-ready  ground  divisions,  about  4,000  air- 
planes, and  a  comparable  naval  strength.  These 
goals  may  not  be  achieved  in  full  by  the  end  of 
this  calendar  year,  but  any  slippage  is  likely  to  be 
of  relatively  small  proportions  and  with  intensive 
effort  it  should  be  possible  to  complete  the  1952 
goals  early  in  1953. 

Progress  No  Reason  for  Complacency 

This,  I  submit,  is  a  good  record.  Just  a  few 
years  ago,  many  European  members  of  Nato  were 
on  the  verge  of  economic  collapse.  Europe  was 
virtually  disarmed.  Today,  in  Europe,  substan- 
tial and  steadily  increasing  Nato  forces  stand 
guard,  deliveries  of  equipment  are  rising,  and 
training  programs  are  accelerating.  Our  com- 
mon military  planning  and  military  leadership 
have  made  important  gains  as  combined  training 
exercises  have  been  undertaken  and  successfully 
accomplished.  During  the  past  year,  700  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  U.S.  offshore  procure- 
ment contracts  were  placed  in  Europe  to  help 
strengthen  the  European  production  base.  Nato 
recently  developed  recommendations  for  a  coordi- 
nated European  aircraft  production  program  to 
which  the  United  States  is  gearing  a  part  of  its 
new  offshore  procurement  program.  Scores  of  air 
bases  and  widespread  communications  facilities 
are  being  constructed  for  the  use  of  Nato  forces. 
In  the  military  build-up,  we  are  clearly  making 
progress. 

Meanwhile,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation has  been  streamlined  and  made  into  a  much 
more  effective  instrument  for  action.  Negotiations 
for  a  European  Defense  Community  have  been 
completed  and  a  treaty  is  in  the  process  of  ratifi- 
cation. The  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
has  come  into  being.  Recently,  the  European  Pay- 
ments Union  successfully  weathered  a  severe  crisis 
and  was  extended  to  carry  on  its  good  work. 
Agreements  with  Western  Germany  have  been 
signed  to  end  the  military  occupation  of  Ger- 
many and  make  possible  German  participation  in 
Western  defense  as  part  of  a  European  army. 

These,  I  submit,  are  solid  achievements.  No 
longer  is  Nato  only  a  phrase  or  an  idea.  It  is  a 
going  concern,  and  one  that  is  growing  in  strength 
and  effectiveness. 

Let  those  who  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
achieve  these  ends  take  encouragement  from  the 
record.  But  let  them  not  take  progress  as  a  reason 
for  complacency.  For  in  spite  of  recent  sugges- 
tions in  the  news  there  is  no  credible  evidence  of 
the  easing  of  the  Soviet  threat  itself.  And,  in  the 
face  of  that  threat,  present  Nato  strength — mili- 
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tary,  economic,  and  spiritual — still  remains  fat 
from  adequate. 

The  economic  foundations  of  the  Atlantic  com 
munity  are  not  as  sound  as  they  should  be  am 
need  further  strengthening  if  we  are  to  have  ef 
fective  security.  The  chief  difficulty  lies,  as 
pointed  out  in  my  recent  report  to  President  Trui 
man,3  in  the  chronic  balance-of-payments  prob 
lem  that  exists  between  Western  Europe  and  thi 
dollar  area.  The  United  States  has  a  huge  excesi 
of  exports  over  imports,  an  excess  that  has  per 
sisted  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Western  Eu 
rope,  for  its  part,  has  a  persistent  shortage  o' 
dollars  and  is  unable  to  pay  for  its  essential  re, 
quirements  in  the  dollar  area.  This  has  called  fo^ 
continued  large-scale  annual  grants-in-aid  Iron 
the  United  States  to  Europe  since  the  war.  In  m\ 
report  to  the  President,  I  pointed  out  that  then 
were  important  things  to  be  done  both  in  Europi 
and  the  United  States  if  this  difficult  problem  wer-i 
to  be  solved. 

I  have  noted  that  my  report  was  received  witlj 
considerable  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
It  was  not  unnatural,  I  suppose,  that  the  Europeai 
press  in  its  comments  should  have  emphasized 
what  I  had  to  say  about  American  responsibilities 
and  that  it  should  have  given  considerably  less  at' 
tention  to  what  I  had  to  say  about  Europear 
responsibilities.  It  is  clear  indeed  that  if  Europi1 
is  eventually  to  pay  its  way  in  the  world  without 
American  aid,  the  United  States  must  take  needed 
action  to  adjust  its  foreign- trade  balance  and  yei 
maintain  a  high  and  increasing  level  of  worlc 
trade.  This  means  both  reducing  the  barriers  tc 
greater  purchases  from  Europe  and  also  increasing 
overseas  investments  of  American  capital. 

But  there  are  important  things  that  Europe,  too 
must  do.  Europe  must  become  more  productive—1 
and  at  more  competitive  prices.  This  mean* 
harder  thinking  and  harder  work.  This  means 
creating  a  wider  market,  a  market  freed  of  tradt 
restrictions  and  cartel  arrangements  which  hindei 
mass  production  and  mass  selling.  It  also  means 
a  deeper  market — a  market  continuously  expand- 
able by  reason  of  the  ability  of  workers  with  a 
rising  standard  of  living  to  buy  increasingly  the 
fruits  of  their  production. 

These,  I  am  happy  to  note  in  passing,  are  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  the  treaty  establishing  the  Euro- 
pean Coal  and  Steel  Community.  A  single  market 
for  coal  and  steel  as  wide  as  the  six-member  coun- 
tries will  be  established.  If,  as  this  great  experi- 
ment develops,  greater  competition  and  greatei 
productivity — as  publicly  stressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  High  Authority — are  actually 
achieved,  the  way  will  have  been  opened  for  simi-1 
lar  progress  in  other  industries  and  perhaps  within 
wider  boundaries. 

I  was  gratified  that  French  Prime  Minister 
Pinay,  in  an  important  speech  a  few  days  ago,  re- 

'  Ibid.,  Sept.  8,  1952,  p.  353. 
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bted  a  solution  of  France's  economic  problems 
teed  on  inflation  or  on  stagnation.  Instead,  he 
wunpioned  a  policy  of  greater  production  based 
I  free  and  fair  competition,  on  new  productive 
fchniques,  and  on  banning  restrictive  agreements 
v  law.  He  said  and  1  quote — "The  solution  for 
'ranee  is  not  a  question  of  selling  fewer  products 
[higher  prices — it  is  a  question  of  sat  is  lying  more 
nds  at  lower  costs."  I  could  not  agree  more — not 
nly  for  France  but  for  all  of  Europe. 

dverse  Labor  Conditions 

Another  problem  that  I  would  like  to  mention 
ere.  and  one  with  which  Nato  could  profitably 
oneern  itself,  is  that  of  overpopulation  and  un- 
mployment  in  some  of  the  member  countries, 
herpopulation  and  unemployment. wherever  they 
ccur,  pose  a  threat  to  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
al  stability.  Moreover,  they  represent  great  hu- 
lan  waste  which  should  not,  in  this  day  and  age, 
e  allowed  to  exist  on  any  appreciable  scale. 

Side  by  side  with  unemployment  in  some  Nato 
ountries  is  labor  shortage  in  others.  Surely  the 
pnmunity  ought  to  see  to  it  that  such  a  situation 
aould  not  be  permitted  to  continue.  It  is  clear 
liat  when  10  percent  of  the  working  population  is 
nemployed,  as  in  Italy,  we  have  a  situation  that 
eeds  correction.  Naturally,  every  possible  step 
bould  be  taken  by  the  particular  government  con- 
erned  to  put  its  own  people  to  work,  but  if  this 
roblem  cannot  be  wholly  solved  by  national  ac- 
ion.  which  is  clearly  the  case  of  Italy,  then  it  is  to 
he  advantage  of  the  entire  Atlantic  community 
)  cooperate  in  finding  solutions. 

One  answer,  and  a  very  elementary  one,  to  this 
■roblem  is  to  facilitate  emigration  from  overpopu- 
ited  countries  to  those  in  need  of  additional  labor, 
realize  only  too  well  the  obstacles  and  the  preju- 
iees  that  often  prevent  such  a  transfer  of  peoples, 
n  most  of  our  countries  there  are  important 
roups  that  oppose  the  liberalization  of  immigra- 
ion  rules.  Our  own  recent  experience  in  the 
Inited  States  is  a  good  case  in  point.  There  are 
pilar  difficulties  in  other  Nato  countries. 

You  who  are  assembled  here  tonight  can,  I  be- 
eve.  make  a  contribution  to  overcoming  these 
ifficulties.  It  is  highly  important,  in  my  opin- 
in,  to  increase  public  understanding  of  the  rela- 
lon  between  overpopulation  and  wasted  man- 
ower  on  the  one  hand  and  peace  and  stability  on 
be  other. 

In  my  own  country,  President  Truman  has  just 
ppointed  a  seven-member  commission  to  review 
J.S.  immigration  policy.4  I  sincerely  hope  that 
his  will  result  in  a  modification  of  the  narrowly 
estrictive  immigration  bill  which  Congress  re- 
ently  passed  over  the  President's  veto.  Other 
ountries  might  also  give  careful  consideration  to 
his  problem. 

4  Ibid.,  Sept.  15,  1952,  p.  407. 
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The  st  length  of  the  North  Atlantic  community — 
its  ability  to  resist  military  attack,  to  withstand 
economic  strain,  and  to  resist  ideological  erosion — 
is  no  greater  than  the  spirit  that  binds  us  together. 
We  have  made  considerable  progress  in  building 
military  and  political  defenses.  We  have — in  the 
economic  field — at  least  defined  the  objectives  and 
have  coped,  by  temporary  and  emergency  meas- 
ures, with  economic  crises  as  they  have  arisen. 
But  I  must  confess  that  I  share  your  concern  that 
we  of  the  North  Atlantic  community  could  and 
should  do  more  to  strengthen  our  ideological 
defenses. 

The  world-wide  struggle  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged is  not  only  political,  military,  and  economic. 
It  is  likewise,  and  even  more  importantly,  a  battle 
for  the  minds  of  men.  Communism  battles  for 
men's  minds  with  all  weapons,  fair  and  foul,  with 
no  holds  barred.  It  stirs  up  strife  with  false 
promises.  It  encourages  brother  to  testify  against 
brother.  It  plays  upon  prejudice  and  passion.  It 
uses  the  concentration  camp  and  the  torture  cham- 
ber. It  murders  and  kidnaps  its  victims.  With 
diabolical  skill  it  wrings  confessions  from  the  in- 
nocent by  drugs  and  mental  and  physical  cruelty 
beyond  the  limits  of  human  endurance.  Its  propa- 
ganda knows  no  bounds.  If,  with  these  weapons, 
it  could  enslave  the  minds  and  souls  of  peoples, 
it  could  conquer  the  world. 

I  am  profoundly  grateful  that  you  here  at  this 
Conference  have  recognized  the  vital  importance 
of  countering  this  aspect  of  the  world  struggle 
with  communism.  Under  article  2  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  our  countries  have  agreed  to 
strengthen  their  free  institutions  by  bringing 
about  a  broader  understanding  of  the  principles 
upon  which  these  institutions  are  founded.  But 
actions  by  governments  alone  are  not  enough. 
Governmental  and  Nato  information  programs 
are  highly  useful,  and  we  are  developing  our  fa- 
cilities in  this  respect,  but  the  main  burden  of 
strengthening  public  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing and  purposes  of  Nato  and  of  the  basic  values 
and  the  community  of  interests  that  underlie  it, 
and  equal  understanding  of  the  alternative  slavery 
that  the  Soviet  offers,  necessarily  falls  upon  pri- 
vate groups,  organizations,  and  individuals.  You, 
here  at  Oxford,  have  seen  the  great  need  and  you 
have  undertaken  to  shoulder  a  part  of  the  burden. 

I  can  foresee  that  the  official  Nato  organization 
and  some  great  unofficial  allied  organization  of 
private  individuals  and  groups  from  our  many 
countries  might  well  bring  about,  by  working  to- 
gether, a  closer  relationship  among  the  people  of 
the  North  Atlantic  community.  There  is  a  great 
opportunity  here,  and  one  whose  possibilities  we 
can  only  begin  to  contemplate.  As  U.S.  repre- 
sentative in  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  I  shall 
welcome  contributions  or  suggestions  from  any  of 
you  as  to  ways  and  means  by  which  Nato  could 
promote  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity and  its  problems. 
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In  the  work  of  the  Council  I  sense  a  growing 
spirit  of  dedication  to  our  common  purpose.  Our 
14  governments  have  made  long  strides  toward 
unity  and  strength.  If  this  trend  continues,  and 
I  expect  it  will,  we  can  see  ahead  improved  pros- 
pects of  a  peaceful  world  solution  for  which  free 
men  have  hoped  since  Soviet  imperialism  un- 
masked its  evil  intentions. 

In  the  dark  days  of  1940  when  the  British  Em- 
pire stood  alone  against  Hitler's  mad  attack,  and 
when  my  country  was  beginning  to  help  by  send- 
ing rifles  and  guns  and  destroyers  to  Britain, 
Winston  Churchill  in  a  moving  address  in  the 
House  of  Commons  remarked  that  the  affairs  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  the  British  Empire 
were  getting  more  and  more  mixed  up  for  the 
mutual  and  general  advantage  of  both. 

At  present,  the  affairs  of  the  14  Nato  partners 
are  also  getting  mixed  up  together  for  a  great  and 
noble  purpose — the  preservation  of  peace  and 
freedom.  I  cannot  see  the  end  of  the  road,  but  I 
suggest  that  we  all  take  courage  and  inspiration 
from  Mr.  Churchill's  words  of  12  years  ago. 
Speaking  of  this  mixing  process,  he  said, 

Looking  out  on  the  future  I  do  not  view  the  process  with 
any  misgivings.  I  could  not  stop  it  if  I  wished;  no  one 
can  stop  it.  Like  the  Mississippi,  it  just  keeps  rolling 
along.  Let  it  roll.  Let  it  roll  on  full  flood,  inexorable, 
irresistible,  to  broader  lands  and  better  days. 


Maltreatment  of  Americans 
in  Communist  China 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

Press  release  712  dated  September  10 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  death  of  Bishop 
Francis  Ford  in  a  prison  in  Communist  China. 
This  Catholic  clergyman  was  60  years  old  and  had 
spent  over  30  years  of  his  life  in  China. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  we  heard  that 
Bishop  Ford  had  been  placed  under  arrest  by  the 
Communists.  But  we  could  never  be  sure  what  had 
happened  to  the  Bishop  because,  in  the  tragically 
familiar  pattern  of  the  Communist  police  state, 
arrest  meant  that  he  was  cut  off  completely  from 
all  outside  contact,  and  no  one  in  authority  would 
divulge  any  information  concerning  him.  As  far 
as  we  know,  however,  he  was  never  brought  to 
public  trial. 

Credible  reports  now  indicate  that  Bishop  Ford 
was  allowed  only  the  most  meager  diet  and  was 
subjected  to  maltreatment  and  humiliation  in  the 
presence  of  the  people  he  had  served  for  half  a  life- 
time, before  he  died  in  a  Communist  prison  cell 
last  February.  The  Chinese  Communists  did  not 
allow  news  of  his  death  to  reach  the  outside  world 
until  more  than  6  months  later. 

Other  innocent  and  peaceful  Americans  in 
China  have  similarly  fallen  victim  to  Commu- 


nist brutality.  Gertrude  Cone,  a  Methodist  mil 
sionary,  applied  to  Communist  officials  for  an  exj 
permit  in  January  1951.  Her  permit  was  not  i 
sued.  In  the  summer  of  1951  she  became  ill  witi 
cancer.  Running  low  on  funds,  she  asked  Conj 
munist  officials  for  permission  to  telegraph  Horl 
Kong  for  money  to  live  on.  Her  request  wn 
refused. 

Gertrude  Cone  subsisted  on  a  starvation  difl 
until  early  February  1952.  In  December  19ij 
she  fell  and  broke  her  hip.  Despite  extreme  pail 
from  cancer,  the  broken  hip,  and  malnutrition,  sbj 
made  her  way  to  the  police  station  to  again  plea  I 
for  permission  to  wire  Hong  Kong  for  fundi 
Again  she  was  refused.  Gertrude  Cone  was  ca 
ried  by  stretcher  across  the  border  into  Hoe 
Kong  February  18, 1952.    She  died  48  hours  late  I 

Gertrude  Cone  had  committed  no  crime.    St] 
was  not  accused  of  any  crime.    But  her  life  was  c\\ 
short  by  the  brutal  callousness  of   Communi 
officials. 

Dr.  William  Wallace,  an  American  Baptist  plr  | 
sician,  superintendent  of  the  Stout  Memorial  Ho 
pital,  Wuchow,  China,  was  arrested  by  the  Con  i 
munists  on  December  19,  1950.  He  had  spei] 
much  of  his  life  in  helping  the  Chinese  peopl  I 
But  Dr.  Wallace  was  grilled  and  tortured  by  h1 
Communist  jailers.  He  died  in  prison  Februan 
10,  1951.  His  only  crime  was  the  high  esteem  il 
which  he  was  held  by  the  people  of  Wuchow. 

Philip  Cline,  an  American  businessman,  wj 
arrested  in  April  1951,  accused  of  spying.    He  wj  i 
released  several  months  later  in  a  precarious  stai 
of  health.    He  suffered  from  heart  disease  an] 
diabetes.    Despite  his  critical  condition,  he  wa 
rearrested  in  August  1951  and  forced  to  stam 
endless  questioning  by  Communist  officials.     I 
October  1951  Mr.  Cline  was  again  released  fro)1 
prison.    Cline  and  his  wife  were  destitute,  livin-i 
on  bread  and  water.    In  the  middle  of  Novembei 
1951  Philip  Cline  died  in  the  city  of  Tsingtao.    J 
principal  cause  of  this  American's  death  was  tt 
denial  to  him  of  insulin  for  treatment  of  his  dis 
betes  while  in  prison. 

There  are  other  American  and  foreign  nationa 
similarly  arrested  on  trumped-up  charges  who  ai 
still  languishing  in  Chinese  Communist  prison 
They  continue  to  be  denied  the  basic  right  to  con 
municate  with  the  outside,  to  know  the  charges  o; 
which  they  are  held,  to  have  access  to  counsel  an 
witnesses,  and  to  have  a  fair  and  open  trial. 

The  standard  Chinese  Communist  procedure  i 
treatment  of  prisoners  is  to  endeavor  to  extort  f  ah 
confessions  from  them  by  use  of  third-degre 
methods.  The  Communists  refuse  even  to  ac 
knowledge  that  they  hold  these  unfortunat 
persons.  There  may  be  more  Gertrude  Cone 
Bishop  Fords,  Philip  Clines,  and  William  Wa 
laces,  whose  cases  are  unknown  to  us.  We  onl: 
know  that  these  Communist  crimes  will  be  f  oreve. 
condemned  by  those  who  believe  in  simple  justic 
and  fair  play  for  human  beings. 
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The  Colombo  Plan:  New  Promise  for  Asia 


by  Wilfred  MaUnbaum 


The  Colombo  Plan  relates  to  South  and  South- 
east Asia,  to  countries  where  there  are  some  600 
million  people,  about  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
population.  Average  annual  incomes  are  among 
the  lowest  in  the  world.  In  real  terms  these  in- 
comes are  less  than  they  were  prior  to  the  war. 
This  decline  is  only  partly  due  to  the  dislocations 
and  destruction  of  the  intervening  years.  More 
significant  by  far  is  the  fact  that  average  income 
in  these  areas  has  tended  to  decrease  over  a  long 
period.  The  development  of  new  resources  and 
the  improved  use  of  old  resources  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increases  in  population.  Thus  the 
region  no  longer  produces  enough  food  for  local 
consumption,  even  at  the  low  caloric  levels  now 
prevailing.  Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the 
area  countries  which  are  the  world's  major  ex- 
porters of  rice,  a  basic  cereal  in  the  diets  of  the 
people  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  millions  of 
scarce  dollars  must  be  spent  each  year  for  grains 
imported  from  abroad.  The  potentials  of  the 
area,  both  human  and  material,  should  make  it 
economically  possible  both  to  increase  exports 
from  the  surplus  regions  and  to  reduce  the  import 
needs  in  other  countries.  Rapid  development  of 
this  potential  requires  an  aggressive  attack  not 
only  in  agriculture  directly  but  also  in  transporta- 
tion, power,  health,  education,  and  various  indus- 
trial fields.  Today?  economic  development  is  ap- 
propriately the  major  concern  of  the  people  and 
governments  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States  is  deeply  interested  in  this 
I  development.  This  interest  stems  from  our  basic 
•concern  about  the  unhappy  plight  of  so  many  in 
the  area.  It  stems  also  from  our  desire  that  these 
•  people  not  be  lost  to  freedom  and  democracy 
through  any  conviction  that  communism  alone 
can  improve  their  economic  and  social  well-being. 
I  The  United  States  is  also  interested  because  of  the 
I increased  interchange  of  goods  and  services  that 
'would  result  from  expanding  incomes  in  the  area. 
South  and  Southeast  Asia  are  important  sources 
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of  basic  materials  which  are  essential,  in  growing 
quantities,  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  West- 
ern world.  The  growing  populations  in  the  area 
can  generate  a  large  demand  for  the  goods  and 
services  of  the  more  developed  parts  of  the  world. 
Given  this  mutuality  of  interest,  it  is  readily  un- 
derstandable that  the  United  States  has  been  coop- 
erating with  these  countries  in  their  efforts  to 
rehabilitate  their  economies  and  push  forward 
their  plans  for  economic  development.  This  Gov- 
ernment welcomed  the  initiative  of  the  countries 
in  the  area  in  formulating  the  Colombo  Plan  and 
readily  accepted  an  invitation  to  participate  in  a 
program  devoted  to  objectives  so  important  to  the 
United  States. 

Almost  2  years  have  passed  since  the  publication 
of  The  Colombo  Plan  for  Cooperative  Economic 
Development  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia,1  which 
presented  the  development  programs  of  Ceylon, 
India,  Pakistan,  and  the  U.K.  territories  of  Ma- 
laya and  British  Borneo  for  the  6-year  period 
from  July  1,  1951,  through  June  30,  1957.  These 
programs  envisaged  a  total  investment  of  £1,868 
million  (about  5.2  billion  dollars)  in  the  public 
sectors  of  these  countries.  It  was  anticipated  that 
£784  million  of  this  total  could  be  provided  by  the 
areas  themselves  over  this  period,  that  an  addi- 
tional £250  million  would  be  obtained  by  drawing 
down  their  sterling  reserves,  and  that  a  residual 
£834  million  (some  45  percent  of  the  total)  would 
be  required  from  other  sources  as  outside  aid  to 
the  economy  of  the  area. 

The  development  programs  under  the  Colombo 
Plan  have  been  in  operation  for  a  full  year.2    The 

'British  Cmd.  8080  (1950). 

3  See  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on  Economic 
Development  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia — Fourth  Meet- 
ing at  Karachi,  Pakistan,  March  1952,  Department  of 
State  publication  4650.  This  document  was  prepared  prior 
to  the  completion  of  the  first  full  year  of  the  program,  but 
it  gives  a  good  over-all  statement  of  the  progress  attained 
so  far. 
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year  has  shown  progress  that  has  in  many  ways 
exceeded  expectations.  It  has  also  pointed  up  spe- 
cific difficulties  which  lie  ahead.  Most  important, 
perhaps,  the  first  year  has  demonstrated  that  the 
Colombo  Plan  and  its  "sponsor,"  the  Consultative 
Committee,  are  dynamic  forces  encouraging  sound 
development  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Consultative  Committee  is  a  unique  instru- 
ment. The  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  region 
present  to  it  their  own  programs  for  development. 
The  Committee  does  not  screen  these  programs; 
it  does  not  in  any  sense  underwrite  them.  There 
is  no  permanent  secretariat.  Preparation  of 
country  statements  for  the  meetings  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual  countries,  with  such  as- 
sistance as  they  may  themselves  seek.  Annual 
sessions  provide  a  stimulus  for  keeping  the  devel- 
opment programs  under  review.  Development 
plans  are  thus  not  simply  studies  for  publication, 
but  are  instead  active  programs  which  are  adapt- 
ed to  changing  circumstances.  The  meetings  con- 
stitute a  forum  for  the  multilateral  discussion  of 
programs  and  progress  in  individual  countries. 
An  opportunity  is  thus  provided  to  consider  spe- 
cific problems  of  general  interest  and  to  study  suc- 
cessful accomplishment.  Much  can  be  learned 
from  the  experience  in  other  countries.  This  proc- 
ess of  mutual  discussion  and  of  common  examina- 
tion of  individual  country  programs  has  appealed 
to  increasing  numbers  of  countries  in  South  and 
Southeast  Asia.  There  is  no  promise  that  aid  will 
be  forthcoming  as  a  result  of  the  planning  efforts, 
yet  additional  countries  have  joined  the  Consul- 
tative Committee  and  are  doing  more  intensive 
work  on  their  own  development  plans.  Burma, 
Cambodia,  Laos,  Nepal,  and  Vietnam  are  now  full 
members  of  the  Consultative  Committee.  Other 
underdeveloped  countries  in  the  area,  notably  In- 
donesia, the  Philippines,  and  Thailand,  have  sent 
observers  to  the  meetings.  There  are  prospects 
that  at  least  some  of  these  may  accede  to  full  par- 
ticipation. 

All  the  developed  countries  which  are  members 
of  the  Committee — Australia,  Canada,  New  Zea- 
land, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States — do  in  fact  have  aid  programs  in  countries 
of  the  region.  All  these  programs  are  carried  out 
through  bilateral  arrangements.  Yet  the  multi- 
lateral discussions  provide  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  appraise  the  relative  soundness  of  the  in- 
dividual programs,  the  effectiveness  with  which 
they  may  be  carried  out,  and  the  energy  which 
the  various  countries  of  the  region  are  themselves 
exerting  for  their  own  development.  The  devel- 
oped countries  are  thus  in  an  excellent  position  to 
learn  of  the  problems  at  first  hand  and  to  help 
provide  some  guidance  to  their  solutions.  More- 
over, the  meetings  provide  an  additional  channel 
for  correlating  the  activities  of  various  donor 
countries  in  the  same  underdeveloped  area. 

Both  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  and  the  Economic  Commission 


for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (Ecafe)  participate  i 
the  Consultative  Committee  meetings  as  observed 
Bank  experts  have  surveyed  many  parts  of  tr 
area.  Its  loan  operations  there  are  expanding 
The  Bank  is  an  important  source  of  externa 
finance  for  the  Colombo  Plan  programs.  Ecah 
has  devoted  much  study  to  those  economic  prol 
lems  whose  solution  is  fundamental  to  the  develoj 
ment  of  the  countries  of  the  area.  Participatici 
by  these  two  international  organizations  assure 
advice  and  guidance  from  objective  exper] 
sympathetic  to  the  region  and  its  problems. 

The  Development  Programs 

The  programs  emphasize  transportation,  powe 
multipurpose  projects,  social  services,  and  agr 
culture — fields  where  investment  is  usually  tr 
responsibility  of  public  authorities.     The  majc 
attention  placed  upon  the  public  sector  does  n( 
mean,  however,  that  efforts  are  not  being  made  t' 
expand  private  investment.    Indeed,  it  is  reco^ 
nized  that  expansion  in  the  public  area  canna 
bear  full  fruit  unless  it  has  encouraged  an  increasi 
in  the  level  and  variety  of  private  investmen 
The  ultimate  objective,  a  continuous  growth  whicr 
the  economy  itself  can  sustain,  can  be  achieved  i 
most  areas  only  by  an  increasing  proportion  d 
investment  in  the  private  sector. 

In  the  original  estimates  for  Ceylon,  Indu' 
Pakistan,  and  the  U.K.  territories,  about  70  peil 
cent  of  the  total  public-investment  programs  waj 
in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  transportation,  anj 
power.  The  major  emphasis  was  in  the  agricul' 
ture  sector,  since  improved  power  and  transports* 
•tion  were  in  many  cases  essential  to  the  accorr 
plishment  of  the  total  agricultural  objective.  Thi 
emphasis  still  prevails,  despite  the  many  change 
that  have  been  made  in  the  original  program; 
Day  by  day  it  becomes  more  evident  that  this  are 
of  the  world  must  make  the  largest  possible  foi 
ward  strides  in  agricultural  development  if  tb 
countries  are  to  increase  their  own  national  incom 
and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  a  more  stable 
expanding  world  economy. 

The  specific  cost  estimates  presented  in  Novem 
ber  1950  for  the  6-year  period  of  the  Plan  are  n 
longer  pertinent.  Since  that  time,  prices  have  in 
creased,  in  some  cases  substantially.  Changes  hav 
also  been  made  in  the  programs  themselves.  Tim 
has  permitted  a  more  complete  examination  of  th 
needs  and  potentials  in  some  of  the  countries.  Ii 
other  countries,  there  have  been  changes  in  empha 
sis  as  conditions  have  varied  and  as  experience  ha 
revealed  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  needs 
Thus,  security  conditions  in  certain  areas  have  im 
proved  less  rapidly  than  was  anticipated.  Cur1 
rent  plans  in  these  areas  allocate  smaller  amount 
to  the  investment  program  because  of  emergenc; 
needs  arising  from  the  continuation  of  war  am 
internal  disorder. 

Since  such  changes  must  be  made  if  the  plan 
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are  to  be  realistic,  presentation  of  comprehensive 

cost  totals  in  current  prices  would  necessitate  fre- 
quent recalculations.  Recent  Consultative  Com- 
mitle  discussions  were  therefore  concent  rated  on 
the  individual  programs  in  the  current  year  and 
the  year  immediately  ahead.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  objectives  of  accomplishment  over  the 
1-year  period  have  been  pushed  aside.  Rather,  it 
rellects  an  increasing  realization  that  the  goals 
must  he  sought  under  the  actual  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  each  country  when  specific  projects  are 
undertaken. 

The  Neiccr  Members 

Vietnam  formulated  the  general  outlines  of  a 
long- period  development  plan,  which  envisaged  an 
pvesl  nient  of  some  550  million  dollars  in  both  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors  over  the  6-year  period  of 
the  ( Colombo  Plan.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  agri- 
cult  ure,  transport,  and  communications.  Vietnam 
anticipated  that  domestic  investment  could  pro- 
vide less  than  half  of  the  total;  the  residual  and 
larger  part  would  need  to  come  as  loan  or  grant 
as>i>tance  from  abroad. 

Planning  Jn  Cambodia  has  not  yet  reached  the 
page  of  the  Vietnamese  programs.  A  large  proj- 
ect was  detailed  for  increasing  rice  yields,  and 
much  consideration  has  been  given  to  a  general 
program  for  expanding  and  diversifying  agricul- 
tural output.  In  neither  Cambodia  nor  Vietnam, 
however,  is  active  implementation  of  these  pro- 
grams yet  possible.  Security  conditions  as  well 
as  shortages  of  trained  personnel  and  funds  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  lack  of  appreciable 
progress.  Development  operations  have  in  large 
part  given  way  to  relief  activities  and  to  some 
reconstruction,  with  particular  attention  upon 
housing,  health,  and  transportation. 

An  8-year  development  program  is  being 
worked  out  in  Burma,  and  a  5-year  program  in 
Laos.  Nepal  anticipates  the  submission  of  its 
development  program  to  the  1953  meeting  of  the 
Consultative  Committee. 

Ceylon 

Three  export  commodities — tea,  rubber,  and 
coconuts — provide  about  90  percent  of  Ceylon's 
export  earnings  and  about  two-thirds  of  all  em- 
ployment opportunities.  Despite  the  importance 
of  agriculture,  the  country  must  import  about  70 
percent  of  all  the  food  it  consumes.  Basic  needs 
of  the  people  are  thus  dependent  upon  foreign- 
exchange  earnings,  which  are  subject  to  very  broad 
fluctuations.  Ceylon's  6-year  development  pro- 
gram is  therefore  devoted  to  a  general  diversifica- 
tion of  the  economy,  but  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  a  large  expansion  in  food  output.  Agri- 
culture (including  multipurpose  projects),  trans- 
port, and  communications  accounted  for  about  60 
percent  of  some  285  million  dollars  of  investment 
contemplated  in  the  original  6-year  program  sub- 
mitted in   1950.     In  the  past  year,  Ceylon  has 


reconsidered  this  program  and  now  envisages  a 
greater  effort,  involving  an  expenditure  in  excess 
of  650  million  dollars  over  this  same  period.  This 
increase  does  reflect  price  rises,  but  it  is  principally 
clue  to  higher  goals,  especially  for  agriculture  and 
communications.  There  is  a  new  program  for 
rural  development,  and  very  marked  increases  are 
planned  in  social  investment,  notably  in  education 
and  in  health. 

During  1951-52,  investment  of  almost  85  million 
dollars  was  planned.  This  represents  a  very  sig- 
nificant increase  over  actual  development  expendi- 
ture in  1950-51,  which  was  close  to  the  average 
annual  rate  of  almost  50  million  dollars  contem- 
plated in  the  original  Colombo  Plan  estimates. 
The  Ceylon  budget  year  runs  through  September, 
so  the  actual  expenditure  on  development  during 
1951-52  is  not  yet  known.  Budgetary  and  other 
problems  may  have  prevented  the  fulfillment  of 
the  85-mill ion-dollar  program.  There  is  similar 
concern  with  respect  to  present  plans  for  develop- 
ment expenditure  in  1952-53,  now  envisaged  at 
about  122  million  dollars. 

India 

The  Indian  program  comprised  by  far  the  bulk 
of  the  development  estimates  included  in  the  1950 
Colombo  Plan  report.  At  the  time  the  report  was 
prepared,  a  total  effort  in  the  public  sector  of 
almost  3,850  million  dollars  was  anticipated. 
However,  subsequent  analysis  of  Indian  develop- 
ment needs  resulted  in  the  formulation  of  the 
Five-Year  Plan,  which  has  become  the  basic  docu- 
ment for  Indian  development.3  This  program, 
which  involves  higher  rates  of  investment  than 
were  earlier  contemplated  (and  higher  rates  of 
local  contribution  to  this  investment),  underlies 
the  Indian  presentation  now  before  the  Consulta- 
tive Committee.  India's  6-year  effort  now  in- 
volves a  development  expenditure,  in  terms  of 
November  1950  prices,  of  almost  4,800  million 
dollars.  The  investment  program  for  1951-52  ag- 
gregated about  710  million  dollars,  which  is  well 
in  excess  of  the  figure  for  1950-51,  and  of  the  aver- 
age annual  program  anticipated  in  the  earlier 
Colombo  Plan  figures.  Further  changes  in  the 
program  are  being  formulated.  Thus,  a  major 
venture  into  community  development  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  present  estimates.  This  basic  pro- 
gram can  be  expected  further  to  alter  the  cost  cal- 
culations as  well  as  the  expected  achievements  of 
the  program. 

Despite  these  revisions,  the  major  objectives  of 
the  Indian  program  have  not  been  altered.  The 
program  is  still  basically  devoted  to  an  increase 
in  domestic  food  output,  with  the  goal  of  both 
eliminating  India's  large  dependence  upon  import- 
ed food  supplies  and  increasing  the  present  low 

8  The  First  Five  Year  Plan,  A  Draft  Outline,  Government 
of  India,  Planning  Commission,  New  Delhi,  India,  July 
1951. 
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levels  of  average  food  intake.  As  the  programs 
have  evolved,  this  food  goal  has  become  more  im- 
portant, with  ever  greater  emphasis  upon  grain 
output  at  the  expense  of  increases  in  nonfood  ag- 
ricultural products.  However,  significant  progress 
in  agriculture  requires  significant  development  in 
other  fields,  notably  power  and  irrigation.  The 
Indian  program  thus  contemplates  large  expendi- 
tures for  multipurpose  projects.  Present  expecta- 
tions are  for  a  further  increase  in  the  level  of  in- 
vestment to  about  854  million  dollars  for  the  fiscal 
year  1952-53. 

Pakistan 

At  London  in  1950,  Pakistan  presented  a  6-year 
development  program  which  involved  expenditure 
of  about  660  million  dollars  in  the  public  sector 
and  some  120  million  dollars  in  private  projects. 
Major  concentration  was  on  agriculture,  transpor- 
tation, and  power.  The  program  contemplated 
somewhat  more  emphasis  upon  the  industrial  field 
than  was  true  in  other  countries.  The  entire  de- 
velopment plan,  however,  was  admittedly  based  on 
a  very  hurried  assessment  of  development  needs 
and  potential.  Subsequent  analysis  has  prompted 
important  changes.  An  over-all  revised  total  for 
the  6-year  Colombo  Plan  period  has  not  as  yet 
been  developed.  However,  a  more  detailed  ex- 
amination of  essential  development  activities  in 
1951-52  and  1952-53  indicated  that  the  outlay 
required  in  the  public  sector  in  these  2  years  alone 
will  be  of  the  magnitude  earlier  anticipated  for 
the  6-year  period.  The  increases  in  part  reflect 
the  inadequacy  of  the  earlier  cost  investigations. 
Thus,  a  single  multipurpose  project  has  already  in- 
volved greater  expenditure  than  was  originally 
contemplated  for  a  related  group  of  them.  More- 
over, the  years  have  brought  a  need  for  additional 
expenditures  not  originally  envisaged.  In  a  single 
year  Pakistan  invested  almost  70  million  dollars  in 
refugee  resettlement.  It  had  originally  antici- 
pated a  total  outlay  under  90  million  dollars  for 
the  entire  6-year  period  and  for  all  social  capital, 
including  the  refugee  requirements. 

Investment  was  programed  at  about  325  million 
dollars  for  1951-52  and  at  about  335  million  dol- 
lars for  fiscal  1953.  Full  information  on  develop- 
ment performance  in  the  past  year  is  not  yet 
available.  The  planned  level,  however,  was  a 
multiple  of  the  actual  development  activity  in 
1950-51. 

United  Kingdom  Territories  in  South  and 
Southeast  Asia 

The  economic  problems  in  the  Federation  of 
Malaya,  Singapore,  Sarawak,  and  North  Borneo 
vary  considerably.  The  common  objective  of 
undertaking  projects  to  improve  the  economic 
position  of  the  people  of  these  areas  implies  for 
Singapore  a  program  most  heavily  concentrated 
on  social  improvements,  especially  in  housing, 
health  services,  and  education.    However,  in  the 


Federation  of  Malaya  and  in  Sarawak  and  Nortb 
Borneo,  development  programs  again  show  tin 
importance  attached  to  improvements  in  agricul 
ture  and  to  the  extension  of  transportation,  comj 
munications,  and  power  facilities.  The  territories 
as  a  whole  have  an  economy  which  is  strongH 
oriented  toward  the  output  of  rubber  and  tin 
They  have  experienced  wide  variations  in  expor 
earnings  as  prices  of  these  commodities  have  flue, 
tuated.  There  is  again  the  familiar  problem  o< 
providing  a  broader  basis  of  consumer  supplie< 
domestically  and  a  diversification  of  the  econonr 
through  the  more  efficient  use  of  the  region'i 
resources. 

Originally,  the  total  development  contemplate 
in  the  area  over  the  6-year  period  aggregated  som; 
300  million  dollars.  Changing  conditions,  botl 
in  the  world  economy  and  in  the  security  situatio) 
in  this  area,  have  necessitated  revisions  in  thesi 
estimates.  The  Federation  of  Malaya  has  steppe< 
up  significantly  its  program  of  rural  developmen 
in  order  to  provide  resettlement  for  the  population 
in  areas  menaced  by  the  terrorists.  There  is 
stepped-up  effort  in  the  field  of  housing,  as  wel 
as  an  expanded  concentration  on  road  building.  B 
1952-53,  it  is  expected  that  about  67  million  dollar* 
will  be  spent  for  development,  as  against  50  mill 
lion  dollars  in  1951-52  and  36  million  i: 
1950-51.  Further  increases  in  these  expenditure* 
are  now  visualized  for  subsequent  years.  In  thes 
territories  emphasis  on  a  public-investment  pro! 
gram  for  diversifying  the  economy  and  for  th 
expansion  of  such  basic  facilities  as  transportation 
and  communication  is  in  no  sense  an  alternative  t/ 
further  investment  in  rubber,  timber,  and  mining 
Private  investment  is  expected  to  continue  at 
high  level  in  these  areas.  Indeed,  the  public 
development  program  should  provide  some  spu, 
to  private  investment. 

Financing  the  Program 

The  development  programs  were  submitted  i: 
the  expectation  that  they  could  be  fulfilled.  Wit! 
respect  to  finance,  this  meant  that  the  countrie 
looked  first  upon  the  resources  they  themselve 
could  devote  to  investment  in  the  public  sector  ot 
their  economies.  For  the  additional  resource 
needed,  they  relied  upon  reasonable  rates  of  utilii 
zation  of  their  accumulated  sterling  reserves  and 
upon  that  amount  of  foreign  assistance  that  the; 
hoped  might  in  fact  be  available  as  loans  or  grant 
from  abroad.  Ceylon,  India,  Pakistan,  and  th 
U.K.  territories  planned  an  investment  of  870  mil 
lion  dollars  on  the  average  for  each  of  the  6  yeara 
Of  this  sum,  local  resources  would  provide  36 ■ 
million  dollars,  sterling  releases  about  115  millio 
dollars,  and  other  foreign  financing  some  390  mil' 
lion  dollars.  Since  the  last  amount,  45  percent  o- 
the  total,  significantly  exceeds  the  volume  of  loan1 
that  the  countries  expect  to  attract  during  each  o 
these  years,  heavy  reliance  has  been  placed  on 
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grant  aid.  Indeed,  the  revisions  and  expansions 
made  in  the  original  estimates  in  some  countries 
have  actually  increased  this  dependence.  On  tlu> 
other  hand,  the  most  dependable  source  of  financ- 
ing is  the  contribution  by  the  developing  coun- 
tries themselves,  Moreover,  the  determination 
with  which  these  countries  further  their  own 
development  with  their  own  resources  is  frequently 
a  factor  in  the  willingness  of  other  countries  to 
provide  grant  aid.  Foreign  assistance  can  play 
only  a  supplementary  role  in  the  combined  effort 
toward  a  mutually  desired  objective.  It  is  obvi- 
ously important  that  the  Colombo  Plan  countries 
make  the  largest  possible  contribution  to  financing 
their  own  development. 

Local  Investment 

The  maximum  level  for  such  contributions  can- 
not readily  be  determined.  National  incomes  in 
these  areas  are  small;  they  are  very  low  on  a  per- 
capita  basis.  This  suggests  that,  on  the  average, 
there  is  not  a  large  margin  for  savings  above  even 
the  minimum  requirements  for  per-capita  con- 
sumption. However,  there  is  little  firm  statistical 
basis  for  indicating  just  how  large  these  savings 
are  or  can  be.  The  local  contributions  to  invest- 
ment in  the  public  sector  are  of  course  effected 
through  government  expenditure.  The  govern- 
ment can  make  these  contributions  from  resources 
raised  by  taxation  in  excess  of  revenues  needed  for 
current  expenditures,  from  the  profits  on  govern- 
ment-owned enterprises,  from  money  obtained 
directly  from  the  public  on  loan  issues,  or  indi- 
rectly through  borrowing  from  the  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions. 

On  the  tax  front,  major  efforts  have  been  made 
I  in  different  countries  both  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  existing  tax  laws  and  to  expand  the 
tax  base.  Experience  alone  will  tell  whether  still 
greater  efforts  will  in  fact  result  in  net  increases 
m  revenues.  On  the  borrowing  side,  too,  increas- 
ingly ingenious  techniques  have  been  developed 
for  reaching  savings  which  are  not  being  effec- 
tively utilized.  Here  also,  however,  it  is  difficult 
to  know  when  such  government  borrowings  begin 
i to  interfere  with  the  demands  of  private  investors, 
or  indeed  of  consumers  themselves.  There  is  cer- 
tainly some  point  at  which  the  borrowings  exceed 
the  savings  of  the  country  or  in  any  event  fail  to 
encourage  any  expansion  in  usable  resources.  The 
[danger  of  inflation  is  a  constant  fear  of  the  under- 
developed countries.  Inflation  can  undermine  the 
very  development  objectives  which  prompted  the 
increased  governmental  expenditures.  But  there 
lis  also  the  danger  that  governments  seeking  de- 
velopment may  be  discouraged  from  such  "bor- 
rowings" long  before  they  have  reached  a  stage 
where  inflationary  pressure  really  constitutes  a 
menace  to  the  stability  of  the  economy  or  to  the 
development  program. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Colombo  Plan,  total  de- 
velopment expenditure  in  Ceylon,  India,  Pakis- 
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tan,  and  the  U.K.  territories  may  have  been  close 
to  1,200  million  dollars,  in  contrast  to  the  average 
of  870  million  dollars  contemplated  in  the  original 
programs.  This  difference  is  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  larger  contribution  from  the  countries 
themselves. 

This  impressive  performance  in  local  financing 
was  made  possible  by  several  developments  which 
could  not  be  foreseen  at  the  time  the  original  pro- 
gram was  planned.  The  conflict  in  Korea  had  a 
marked  effect  on  international  commodity  markets. 
These  countries  are  important  sources  of  rubber, 
tin,  jute,  vegetable  oils,  and  other  products,  the 
demand  for  which  expanded  tremendously.  Dur- 
ing 1950-51,  therefore,  very  large  export  earnings, 
coupled  in  some  cases  with  a  tendency  toward  re- 
duced imports,  resulted  in  unexpectedly  large  sur- 
pluses in  foreign  exchange.  Government  revenues 
also  increased,  primarily  as  a  result  of  expanded 
tax  returns  and,  in  particular,  expanded  duties  on 
exported  commodities.  A  gross  investment  pro- 
gram of  some  700  million  dollars  was  thus  carried 
out  in  1950-51  without  any  appreciable  capital 
from  abroad.  Indeed  many  countries  entered  the 
fiscal  year  1951-52  with  an  increase  in  govern- 
ment cash  balances  and  in  foreign-exchange  re- 
serves. It  is  this  improved  condition  which  in 
considerable  measure  accounts  for  the  develop- 
ment performance  in  1951-52. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1951-52,  however,  many 
of  these  factors  were  less  favorable.  Price  de- 
clines for  exports,  coupled  with  a  persistent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  imported  goods,  resulted  in 
heavy  drains  on  foreign  exchange.  Government 
budgets  began  to  show  deficits  on  current  account 
even  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Present 
plans  for  1952—53  involve  outlays  some  200  mil- 
lion dollars  greater  than  the  large  investment  total 
in  1951-52.  At  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  in  Karachi,  most  countries  in- 
dicated that  their  requirements  for  external  aid  in 
1952-53  would  be  larger  than  in  1951-52.  At  the 
moment,  however,  the  prospect  for  loan  and  grant 
assistance  from  abroad  does  not  suggest  a  total 
in  excess  of  that  in  the  previous  year ;  indeed,  even 
that  level  may  not  be  attained.  Successful  de- 
velopment accomplishment  in  fiscal  1953  will  thus 
require  outstanding  achievement  in  the  mobili- 
zation of  local  resources.  There  will  be  ample  op- 
portunity to  test  the  effectiveness  of  various 
measures  for  raising  local  currencies.  In  many 
ways,  the  experience  of  the  months  immediately 
ahead  may  provide  a  real  index  of  accomplish- 
ments to  be  expected  in  the  remaining  years  of  the 
Colombo  program. 

Ceylon,  India,  and  Pakistan  hold  large  sterling 
balances.  These  represent  past  savings,  largely 
accumulated  during  the  war  years.  By  specific 
agreements  with  the  United  Kingdom,  these  coun- 
tries anticipate  that  they  wTill  utilize  about  700  mil- 
lion dollars  of  these  reserves  in  their  development 
efforts  over  the  Colombo  Plan  period.   While  these 
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are  "local"  resources,  they  are  particularly  impor- 
tant because  they  can  be  used  for  foreign  pur- 
chases. During  1951-52,  about  one-sixth  of  the 
agreed  total  was  in  fact  utilized.  Rates  of  actual 
expenditure  in  the  future  will  be  governed  not 
only  by  the  development  needs  of  the  three  coun- 
tries but  also  by  the  general  problems  confronting 
the  sterling  area  of  which  they  are  members. 

Foreign  Financial  Assistance 

The  International  Bank  has  made  development 
loans  to  India  and  Pakistan.  A  Bank  mission  vis- 
ited Ceylon,  but  Ceylon  has  not  yet  requested  that 
any  loan  discussions  be  initiated.  Through  1951- 
52,  drawings  on  existing  credits  of  the  Bank  have 
totaled  about  45  million  dollars.  On  the  grant 
side,  Australia  made  available  almost  20  million 
dollars,  Canada,  25  million,  and  New  Zealand,  2.8 
million.  United  States  assistance  aggregated 
about  250  million  dollars,  including  the  emergency 
wheat  loan  to  India  of  190  million.  (In  addition 
to  the  250  million  dollars,  U.S.  grant  assistance  to 
Burma,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  totaled  al- 
most 40  million  for  1951-52.)  The  United  King- 
dom, in  addition  to  its  agreement  to  the  release  of 
sterling  balances,  is  providing  essentially  all  the 
external  grant  aid  for  its  territories  in  the  area.  A 
specific  figure  for  this  aid  in  1951-52  is  not  avail- 
able, but  the  United  Kingdom  has  committed  some 
170  million  dollars  for  this  purpose  over  the  6-year 
period.  Mention  might  also  be  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  Ford  Foundation  began  operations  in  the 
area  during  1951-52;  it  anticipates  annual  ex- 
penditures of  about  5  million  dollars  for  a  period 
of  years. 

Foreign  financial  assistance  to  Ceylon,  India, 
Pakistan,  and  the  U.K.  territories  was  thus  in  the 
vicinity  of  350  million  dollars  during  the  first  year 
of  the  Colombo  Plan  program.  Present  prelimi- 
nary estimates  for  1952-53  suggest  a  considerably 
smaller  total.  Drawings  from  International  Bank 
credits  may  reach  a  level  of  about  45  million  dol- 
lars. Although  it  is  possible  that  new  credits  will 
be  negotiated  during  1952-53,  a  significant  in- 
crease in  annual  drawings  cannot  be  expected. 
Loans  are  limited  by  the  capacity  to  repay,  which 
is  far  short  of  the  investment  needs  indicated  in 
the  6-year  programs.  Grants  from  the  Common- 
wealth contributors  are  expected  to  be  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  they  were  in  the  preceding  year. 
U.S.  aid  to  countries  in  this  area  will  be  less  than 
the  previous  year's  total,  at  least  by  the  amount 
of  the  emergency  wheat  loan  to  India.  To  some 
extent,  however,  financial  assistance  in  prospect 
for  1952-53  will  be  augmented  because  full  use  had 
not  been  made  of  the  1951-52  aid  contributions 
dining  that  year. 

Financial  assistance  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  has,  of  course, 
been  provided  on  a  bilateral  basis.  Apart  from 
the  exchanges  at  Consultative  Committee  meet- 
coordination  among  the  donor  countries  is 


effected  in  the  capital  of  each  recipient  counttj 
To  date,  such  coordination  has  been  of  a  me 
informal  nature;  in  particular,  there  is  no  over-aJ 
approach  on  the  part  of  the  donor  countries  1 
to  the  "best  method"  of  making  aid  availablj 
Some  contributions  are  concentrated  on  the  eon 
pletion  of  a  full  project,  including  the  cost  of  bot] 
imported  and  domestically  produced  goods.  OthtJ 
programs  have  supplied  consumer  goods,  notabH 
wheat.  This  released  for  other  purposes  the  foJ 
eign  exchange  that  would  otherwise  be  used  fc| 
wheat  imports,  while  facilitating  the  noninflatioij 
ary  acquisition  of  local  currency  by  the  govenl 
ment  through  its  sale  of  the  wheat.  Apart  froi 
the  direct  U.S.  loan  to  India  for  wheat  (the  sahl 
proceeds  of  which  should  also  facilitate  the  prolj 
lem  of  availability  of  local  currency  for  develoj 
ment),  the  U.S.  aid  has  tended  to  be  confined  t| 
expert  services,  capital  goods,  and  producers'  surj 
plies.  In  most  countries,  the  United  States  alsj 
expects  that  its  contribution  in  these  forms  wi  i 
be  at  least  matched  by  local  resources  which  wiji 
be  utilized  at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities  cl 
both  countries  who  supervise  the  over-all  program 
Foreign  assistance  fills  a  deficit  in  the  essentia 
requirements  of  these  countries  for  their  develop ] 
ment  needs.  It  may  also  serve  as  a  catalyst  t] 
encourage  expanded  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  rt| 
cipient  government.  Thus,  supplying  capitfl 
goods  exclusively  may  have  some  advantages,  il 
such  goods  should  induce  an  incremental  contr> 
bution  of  the  local  resources  needed  to  make  tliesi 
imported  goods  effective  in  the  economy.  Simi; 
larly,  there  is  an  obvious  danger  to  providing  cor* 
sumer  goods  in  order  to  put  into  the  hands  o, 
central  authorities  local  currency  if  this  should 
diminish  their  efforts  to  mobilize  increments, 
amounts  of  local  resources.  On  the  other  banc 
situations  can  be  foreseen  in  which  it  is  precise! 
the  shortage  of  consumer  goods  which  is  a  bottle 
neck  to  expanded  development  ^activity. 

Technical  Assistance 

Successful  implementation  of  the  developmen 
programs  in  the  Colombo  Plan  countries  require 
not  only  additional  capital  but  a  significant  injec 
tion  of  imported  technical  knowledge.  This  ha 
been  fully  recognized  in  the  Colombo  Plan.  In, 
deed,  there  is  associated  with  the  program  a  Coun' 
cil  for  Technical  Cooperation  in  South  and  South 
east  Asia,  which  provides  an  additional  source  o- 
technicians  to  member  governments.  The  Unitei 
States  is  not  a  member  of  this  Council,  which  ha 
its  headquarters  at  Colombo,  although  the  Unitei' 
States  maintains  close  liaison  with  it  through  tlv 
Embassy  at  Colombo.  The  Council  supplement 
technical  facilities  made  available  through  th 
United  Nations  and  through  other  bilateral  pro 
grains.  Also,  the  Council  is  a  mechanism  whiel 
encourages  mutual  exchange  of  know-how  anion; 
the  underdeveloped  countries  themselves.  India 
Pakistan,    and    Ceylon    are    providing    traininj 
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facilities  and  exports  to  one  another  in  fields  in 
which  each  lias  some  special  competence  and 
experience. 

The  count  ries  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia  have 
made  extensive  use  of  the  various  technical  facil- 
ities available  to  them.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  1952 
some  33  experts  were  operating  in  Ceylon,  and 
arrangements  had  been  completed  for  the  training 
abroad  of  about  100  persons.  Technical  special- 
ists are  operating  in  practically  every  sector  of 
development  in  India,  from  basic  agricultural  ac- 
tivities to  advanced  scientific  fields.  In  addition, 
training  facilities  have  been  set  up  in  various  re- 
search institutions.  This  pattern  is  general 
throughout  the  area. 

All  the  countries  in  the  area  recognize  that  their 
public  development  programs  constitute  only  one 
sector  of  their  over-all  development  activity.  Pri- 
vate investment  competes  with  government  for 
materials  and  for  the  savings  of  the  country. 
Nonetheless,  there  is  general  recognition  that  con- 
tinued growth  in  the  national  product  and  contin- 
ued increases  in  per-capita  income  will  require  an 
expanding  rate  of  investment  throughout  the 
economy,  particularly  in  such  fields  as  industry 
and  trade,  which  are  usually  dominated  by  private 
entrepreneurs.  The  disproportionate  concentra- 
tion upon  development  in  the  public  sector  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Colombo  Plan  is  considered 
necessary  for  the  subsequent  growth  of  private  in- 
vestment both  by  nationals  and  from  abroad. 
Private  foreign  investment  constitutes  the  only 
source  of  continuous  long-period  external  contri- 
butions to  the  economy.  The  Pakistani  program 
includes  in  its  industrial  category  projects  which 
will,  at  least  in  part,  be  privately  financed.  In  the 
Indian  estimates,  there  is  explicit  recognition  of  a 
rate  of  private  investment  which  India  feels 
should  be  maintained  concurrently  with  the  ex- 
panded program  in  the  public  sector.  Private  in- 
vestment plays  a  large  role  elsewhere,  particularly 
in  the  specialized  export  crop  regions  in  Ceylon 
and  in  the  U.K.  territories  in  this  area.  It  can  be 
expected  that  later  sessions  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  will  devote  increasing  attention  to  the 
prospects  for  an  expansion  of  private  investment. 

Future  Prospects  of  the  Colombo  Plan  Programs 

The  Karachi  meetings  in  March  1952  ended 
hrith  a  note  of  cautious  optimism  regarding  the  fu- 
ture outlook.  It  was  recognized  that  "the  plan 
pas  got  off  to  a  good  start."  In  the  countries 
which  had  already  submitted  detailed  programs, 
public  investment  in  the  first  year  averaged  almost 
70  percent  above  investment  of  the  previous  year 
anil  was  in  general  at  a  higher  level  than  the  av- 
erage rate  contemplated  in  the  original  programs. 
The  countries  anticipated  a  further  increase  of 
about  20  percent  in  investment  in  the  public  sector 
for  the  year  1952-53. 

While  all  realized  that  the  very  nature  of  basic 
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investment  in  the  public  sector  meant  that  results 
need  not  be  apparent  in  the  short  run,  real  achieve- 
ments were  indicated.  For  example,  the  main  dam 
on  the  Gal  Oya  irrigation  program  in  Ceylon  was 
almost  completed.  Together  with  other  projects 
already  begun,  this  project  is  expected  to  bring 
under  irrigation  about  45,000  additional  acres  by 
the  end  of  1953.  Ceylon  had  also  completed  the 
first  stage  of  a  major  hydroelectric  scheme  which 
provides  a  generating  capacity  of  25,000  kw. 
Work  was  initiated  on  two  additional  projects  of 
comparable  size.  Port  improvement  and  indus- 
trial plant  expansion  had  also  been  started  dur- 
ing 1951-52.  In  the  Indian  program  also  much 
was  accomplished  on  power  and  irrigation  proj- 
ects. Such  projects  as  the  Nangal  Barrage,  the 
Bokai-o  Thermal  Station,  and  the  Tungabhadra 
Irrigation  Project  and  similar  works  in  West 
Bengal  mean  that  there  will  soon  be  a  large  in- 
crease in  lands  under  cultivation  or  a  substantial 
expansion  in  the  yields  of  existing  crop  lands.  A 
fertilizer  plant  and  a  locomotive  works  have  been 
completed,  or  practically  so.  Similarly,  the  Paki- 
stani Government  has  finished  the  main  work  on 
the  Thai  Irrigation  Scheme,  and  there  is  every 
expectation  that  the  first  phase  of  the  Lower  Sind 
Barrage  Project  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
1953.  There  is  also  considerable  progress  in  hy- 
droelectric projects  and  some  industrial  establish- 
ments. Work  has  been  begun  on  the  Singapore 
Power  Station.  A  major  resettlement  in  newly 
constructed  villages  is  nearing  completion  in 
Malaya,  and  there  is  heartening  progress  in  agri- 
cultural rehabilitation  in  Borneo  and  Sarawak. 

The  Consultative  Committee  recognized  that 
continued  success  in  the  1952-53  program,  and  in- 
deed for  the  remaining  years  of  the  6-year  plan, 
would  require  the  continued  cooperation  of  all 
member  governments,  but  it  stressed  that  the  chief^ 
responsibility  was  upon  the  developing  countries 
themselves.  It  also  pointed  to  certain  imponder- 
ables. The  future  course  of  prices,  for  example, 
might  have  a  decisive  bearing  on  the  ability  of 
these  countries  to  continue  large-scale  investment, 
but  their  own  ability  to  influence  these  prices  was 
limited.  The  Committee  stressed  the  need  for  con- 
tinued sympathetic  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
donor  countries  with  respect  to  both  technical  and 
financial  assistance. 

The  Consultative  Committee  offers  a  unique 
medium  for  mutual  discussion  of  development 
programs  in  the  area.  It  has  already  given 
evidence  of  the  realistic  spirit  with  which  the 
planning  countries  approach  their  objectives. 
The  plans  are  considered  not  sterile  blueprints 
but  flexible  means  for  achieving  development 
goals.  The  changes  already  made  in  the  programs 
show  a  willingness  to  alter  these  goals  as  condi- 
tions make  necessary  this  type  of  action.  The 
Committee  sessions  provide  ample  evidence  that 
the  consultations  can  lead  to  improvements  in 
procedures,  and  in  particular  to  a  reappraisal  of 
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the  contributions  that  the  country  itself  might 
make  to  development.  The  Consultative  Com- 
mittee provides  a  forum  in  which  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  can  raise  questions  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  the  plans  with  respect  to  objec- 
tives which  we  consider  important,  such  as  the 
level  of  food  output,  the  nature  of  industrial  pro- 
graming, the  role  of  private  enterprise,  and  the 
degree  of  self-help  measures.  Most  important  of 
all,  the  tradition  already  established  at  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  meetings,  as  well  as  the 
philosophy  underlying  the  Colombo  Plan,  disasso- 
ciates the  specific  discussion  occurring  at  the  meet- 
ings from  any  governmental  commitments.  These 
latter  remain  entirely  within  the  area  of  bilateral 
discussions. 

The  United  States  Government  has  frequently 
indicated  its  full  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
economic  progress  in  the  countries  of  South  and 
Southeast  Asia.  Through  various  actions,  includ- 
ing financial  assistance,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  expressed  its  willingness  to  cooperate  in 
this  development.  Our  interest  stems  from  the 
belief  that  world  peace  will  be  served  if  these 
countries  remain  members  of  the  community  of 
free  nations.  This  area  is  of  direct  importance 
to  the  United  States  as  a  source  of  essential  im- 
ports and  as  a  market  for  our  products.  More- 
over, it  has  in  the  past  been,  and  will  need  to  be 
on  an  even  larger  scale  in  the  future,  a  source  of 
basic  foodstuffs  for  other  parts  of  the  world.  Im- 
proved economic  conditions  in  this  area  may  thus 
be  essential  to  the  restoration  of  a  healthy  world 
economy.  The  U.S.  interest  would  thus  prompt 
the  continuation  of  our  cooperative  attitude  to- 
ward the  Colombo  Plan.  Such  a  spirit  can  con- 
tribute much  to  the  prospects  for  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  development  objectives  in  South 
and  Southeast  Asia. 

•  Mr.  Malenbaum,  author  of  the  above  article, 
is  chief  of  the  Investment  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Staff,  Department  of  State.  He  served  as 
U.S.  representative  to  the  Officials''  Meeting  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  Consultative  Committee  at  Karachi, 
Pakistan,  in  March  1952. 


First  Anniversary  of  Japanese 
Peace  Conference 

Statement  by  John  M.  Allison 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 

Press  release  702  dated  September  8 

One  year  ago  today,  48  nations  and  Japan  signed 
in  San  Francisco  a  treaty  of  peace  which  brought 
to  an  official  end  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  This 
treaty  came  into  force  on  April  28  of  this  year, 
upon  the  deposit  of  the  required  number  of  instru- 


ments of  ratification  with  the  U.S.  Qowmaaed 
in  Washington. 

The  United  States  insisted  that  the  Treaty  c 
Peace  with  Japan  should  be  a  liberal  one — on 
which  would  contain  promise  for  the  future  an 
not  the  seeds  of  future  wars.  This  treaty  brokj 
new  ground  in  international  relations.  As  th 
distinguished  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan  saic 
it  opens  "to  Japan  the  door  passing  through  whicl 
it  may  take  up  among  its  fellow  sovereign  nation 
a  position  of  dignity,  honor,  and  equality.  .  , 
It  is  evidence  of  a  new  departure  in  the  relation 
of  the  East  and  the  West  as  they  have  subsists 
during  the  last  few  centuries." 

I  congratulate  Japan  on  this  anniversary.  Ma; 
she  live  in  peace  with  all  nations  and  all  natior 
live  in  peace  with  her. 


Compensation  to  Jewish  Victims 
of  Nazi  Persecution 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Achesm 

Press  release  713  dated  September  10 

The  United  States  Government  is  pleased  tha* 
the  negotiations  which  have  been  in  progress  a 
The  Hague  between  representatives  of  the  Germai 
Federal  Republic  on  the  one  hand  and  repre 
sentatives  of  Israel  and  the  Conference  on  Jewisl 
Material  Claims  on  the  other  have  resulted  in  tht 
agreements  which  were  signed  in  Luxembourg  to 
day.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  United  States  that  thes« 
agreements  will  be  ratified  without  delay. 

It  is  significant  that  the  first  article  of  the  Con 
stitution  of  the  new  Germany  is  a  recognition  o.l 
the  dignity  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  man] 
The  resolution  adopted  by  the  German  Bundestag 
on  September  27,  1951,  is  a  moving  tribute  to  th» 
determination  of  the  German  people  that  thosd 
rights  shall  not  again  be  violated  and  to  the  decil 
sion  to  purge  themselves  of  the  wrongs  inflicteclj 
on  millions  of  innocent  people.  The  agreements} 
concluded  today  are  a  material  demonstration  ol 
the  resolve  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Germar I 
people  to  make  redress  for  the  sufferings  of  th* 
Jews  under  the  Nazis. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 

Third  Special  Report  on  the  Operations  and  Policies  of  tht 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Internationa 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  Message 
From  the  President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting 
the  Third  Special  Report  on  the  Operations  and  Poll 
cies  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  In 
ternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop 
ment  in  Accordance  With  Section  4  (b)  (6)  of  tht 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act.     This  Report  Covers 
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the  2-Year  Period  Ending  March  31,  1952.  H.  doc. 
522,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.    18  pp. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project.  Communica- 
tion From  the  President  of  the  United  States  Trans- 
mitting the  Application  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  Dated  June  30,  1952,  for  Approval  of 
Certain  Works  in  Connection  With  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  Power  Project,  and  an  Exchange  of 
Notes,  of  the  Same  Date,  Between  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment and  our  Own  Concerning  the  St.  Lawrence 
Project.     H.  doc.  52S,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.     9  pp. 

Sixth  Semiannual  Report  of  United  States  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Information.  Letter  From  Chairman, 
United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  Information, 
Department  of  State,  Transmitting  the  Sixth  Semi- 
annual Report  of  the  United  States  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Information,  Dated  July  1952,  Pursuant  to 
Section  603  of  Public  Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress, 
An  Act  To  Promote  the  Better  Understanding  of  the 
United  States  Among  the  Peoples  of  the  World  and 
To  Strengthen  Cooperative  International  Relations. 
H.  doc.  526,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.     30  pp. 

The  Katyn  Forest  Massacre.  Hearings  Before  the  Select 
Committee  To  Conduct  an  Investigation  of  the  Facts, 
Evidence,  and  Circumstances  of  the  Katyn  Forest 
Massacre,  Eighty-Second  Congress,  Second  Session, 
on  Investigation  of  the  Murder  of  Thousands  of 
Polish  Officers  in  the  Katyn  Forest  Near  Smolensk, 
Russia.  Part  5  (Frankfurt,  Germany)  April  21,  22, 
23.  24,  25,  and  26,  1952.     Committee  print.    392  pp. 

Report  on  Audit  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
For  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1951.    Letter  From  the 

t  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  Trans- 
mitting the  Audit  of  the  Financial  Statements  and 
Accounts  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
for  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1951,  Pursuant  to  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.  S.  C.  841). 
H.  doc.  491,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.     15  pp. 

Repeal  of  3  Cents  Per  Pound  Processing  Tax  on  Coconut 
Oil.  Hearing  Before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  House  of  Representatives,  Eighty-Second 
Congress,  Second  Session  on  H.  R.  6292,  A  Bill  To 
Amend  Certain  Sections  of  Chapter  21  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  and  for  Other  Purposes.  Com- 
mittee print.     118  pp. 


Appraising  the  Growth 
of  the  Point  Four  Program 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

Press  release  707  dated  September  8 

Two  years  ago  today,  at  the  direction  of  the 
President,  the  State  Department  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  the  operation  of  the  Point  Four  Pro- 
gram of  technical  cooperation  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

On  that  occasion,  the  President  stated  that — 

This  program  will  provide  means  needed  to  translate 
our  words  of  friendship  into  deeds.  .  .  .  By  patient, 
diligent  effort,  levels  of  education  can  be  raised  and 
standards  of  health  improved  to  enable  the  people  of  such 
areas  to  make  better  use  of  their  resources.  Their  land 
i  can  be  made  to  yield  better  crops  by  the  use  of  improved 
I  seeds  and  more  modern  methods  of  cultivation.  Roads 
and  other  transportation  and  communication  facilities  can 
be  developed  to  enable  products  to  be  moved  to  areas 


where  they  are  needed  most.  Rivers  can  be  harnessed  to 
furnish  water  for  farms  and  cities  and  electricity  for 
factories  and  homes.1 

Many  of  the  potentials  which  the  President  saw 
in  Point  Four  2  years  ago  are  becoming  realities 
today.  The  Program  is  in  action  in  35  countries 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  More  than 
1,200  "shirt-sleeve  diplomats"  from  all  walks  of 
American  life  are  joining  forces  with  some  13,000 
foreign  technicians  in  the  attack  on  hunger,  pov- 
erty, and  disease.  Each  project  is  based  on  whole- 
hearted collaboration,  and  no  project  is  begun 
unless  the  requirement  of  freely  given  and  freely 
received  cooperation  is  met. 

The  outpourings  of  the  propaganda  machine  in 
Moscow  and  in  the  satellites  would  have  the  world 
believe  that  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  "war- 
mongering" and  that  its  Point  Four  Program  is 
an  "imperialist  plot."  Point  Four  is  indeed  a 
joint  declaration  by  the  United  States  and  its 
partners  in  the  free  world  attacking  conditions  of 
poverty  and  stagnation  which  have  thwarted  the 
will  to  a  better  life.  This  is  the  only  kind  of 
"warmongering"  that  Moscow  and  its  spokesmen 
can  cite  with  truth. 

The  fact  that  Communist  criticism  of  the  Pro- 
gram has  grown  in  intensity  with  each  succeeding 
month  is  one  indication  that  Point  Four  is  achiev- 
ing results,  solid  visible  results  in  terms  of  better 
crops,  safe  water  supplies,  new  health  services, 
more  schools  and  teachers,  and  many  signs  of  local 
initiative  among  village  people. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
millions  of  people  regard  Point  Four  cooperation. 
I  mention  one  recently  told  me  by  Stanley  An- 
drews, the  Administrator  of  the  Program.  A 
letter  signed  by  the  elders  of  an  Iranian  village 
reads : 

Lately  an  organization  under  the  name  of  Point  Four 
has  started  beneficent  activities  for  the  welfare  of  our 
people  in  different  parts  of  this  country. 

Among  these  parts,  poor  and  knowledge-loving  people 
of  the  village  of  Dastgerd-Hhiar  have  been  taken  into 
consideration  by  this  organization.  Our  preliminary 
school  has  been  completed  and  a  new  Health  Center  ac- 
cording to  modern  methods  and  principles  of  hygiene  has 
been  constructed. 

Therefore,  we,  the  people  of  the  village  of  Dastgerd, 
express  our  gratitude  to  the  well  wishing  and  philan- 
thropic people  and  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Point  Four  Organization  in  Iran ;  and 
hopefully  request  that  other  requirements  of  our  thankful 
people  which  come  under  [the]  Point  Four  Program  will 
be  considered  by  this  organization  and  thus  increase  our 
ever  sincere  gratitude. 

While  Point  Four  does  not  seek  gratitude,  it 
welcomes  concrete  indications  that  its  Program  is 
steadily  strengthening  the  human  and  material 
resources  of  the  free  world  and  encouraging  the 
growth  of  free  institutions  through  which  peoples 
can  develop  their  respective  cultures  and  ways  of 
life. 
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Point  Four's  Impact  on  the  Middle  East 


Remarks  by  Cedric  H.  Seager 

Chief,  Iran  Division,  Technical  Cooperation  Administration 1 


The  Middle  East  is  probably  as  good  a  testing 
ground  as  any  to  prove  the  work  of  Point  Four. 
That  its  impact  has  already  been  felt  has  become 
apparent,  as  I  will  seek  presently  to  demonstrate. 
But  before  I  do  that,  let  me  try  and  clear  away 
some  of  the  misconceptions  about  the  work  of 
Point  Four  that  keep  cropping  up  time  and  again. 

We  do  not  seek  to  woo  the  underdeveloped  peo- 
ples of  the  world  with  our  money.  We  are  not, 
in  fact,  a  big-money  program.  We  do  not  seek 
to  buy  alliances.  We  do  not  try  to  ram  our  cul- 
ture down  other  people's  throats.  We  do  not  at- 
tempt to  make  nations  in  our  own  image. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  other  than  the  fortu- 
nate heirs  of  a  great  tradition ;  a  tradition  of  free- 
dom and  independence  that  itself  stems  from  the 
area  which  we  are  gathered  here  today  to  discuss. 
Our  aim  is  to  share  that  heritage  with  other  free 
peoples  of  the  world. 

We  do  acknowledge,  humbly,  the  privileges  that 
are  ours.  We  do  recognize,  without  boastful- 
ness,  that  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  we 
have  attained  to  the  highest  living  standard  ever 
enjoyed  by  any  people  anywhere.  The  disparity 
between  our  wealth  and  the  desperate  poverty 
that  prevails  in  the  Middle  East,  and  over  so  large 
a  part  of  the  world,  is  one  reason  why  Point  Four 
has  assumed  obligations  aiming  toward  the  clos- 
ing of  that  gap.  A  further  reason  is  the  menace 
of  communism,  which  exploits  misery  and  feeds 
on  despair. 

Point  Four  was  born  of  our  realization  that 
want  is  a  scourge  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  free 
world;  that  the  ramparts  of  liberty  are  not  proof 
against  the  injustice  of  needless  poverty  and 
curable  disease;  and  that  our  way  of  life,  born  of 
free  enterprise  and  richly  endowed  by  the  marvels 
of  modern  science,  is  a  way  of  life  open  to  all  man- 
kind once  intolerance  and  tyranny  and  naked 
greed  are  unmasked. 

'  Made  on  Au#.  28  before  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Our  recognition  of  the  factors  making  for  hun- 
ger and  want  is  shared  by  the  great  majority  of 
mankind.  Ours  is  no  new  discovery.  As  Dr. 
Henry  G.  Bennett 2  often  said :  "A  billion  people 
have  found  a  window  into  the  Twentieth  Century. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  provide  them  a  door." 

In  the  area  of  which  we  speak,  which  is  the 
threshold  to  Communist  Russia,  lives  a  multitude 
of  fine  people.  Progress  has  passed  them  by.  Im- 
perial subjugation  for  long  centuries  held  them  in 
thrall.  The  evils  of  feudalism  perpetuated  their 
misery.  In  their  awakening  consciousness  of  the 
needless  want  which  they  have  so  long  suffered, 
they  are  ripe  for  revolution  or  for  the  orderly,  sus- 
tained process  of  dignified  evolution.  Commu- 
nism seeks  to  exploit  the  bloodier  means  of  revolt ; 
it  is  our  privilege  to  demonstrate  the  fruits  of  a 
more  orderly  growth,  a  less  explosive  escape  from 
the  shackles  of  poverty  and  disease. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  we  insistently  pro- 
claim, it  is  our  detestation  of  communism  and  all 
its  works.  We  make  no  secret  of  that,  as  we  labor 
in  the  Middle  East  or  wherever  in  the  world  hun- 
ger and  despair  offer  fertile  soil  for  the  poisonous 
seeds  of  communism. 

We  know  that  if  the  door  of  opportunity  is  left 
closed  for  a  billion  people,  despair  will  grow  as 
freedom  dies.  Those  things  that  have  made  us 
great  provide  the  key.  Men  need  not  die  in  their 
thirties;  a  nation's  per  capita  income  can  be  im- 
measurably increased  by  the  application  of  modern 
skills  to  industry ;  starvation  can  be  replaced  by 
plenitude  if  all  that  we  have  learned  in  our  country 
of  improved  agricultural  methods  can  be  applied 
in  countries  where  such  knowledge  is  still  a 
closed  book. 

The  Communists  decry  our  aims  because  they 
fear  them.  Their  very  fears  confirm  the  worth  of 
what  we  are  doing.  The  measure  of  our  success 
will  be  the  measure  of  their  failure. 


2  Former  Administrator  of  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration,  who  died  in  a  plane  crash  in  Iran  on 
Dec.  22,  1951. 
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At  the  Village  Level 

We  have  already  established  a  partnership  of 
common  enterprise  with  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East.  We  are  working  together.  On  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  right  up  against  the  frontier  of 
Russia,  our  men  and  women  are  working  at  the  vil- 
lage level  with  the  men  and  women  of  Iran.  By 
technical  training  and  by  demonstration,  the  peo- 
ple are  being  taught  how  to  combat  disease,  how  to 
pise  their  standards  of  personal  and  community 
hygiene,  and  how  to  eradicate  malaria  and  other 
scourges. 

At  the  village  level  again,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  water  resources  and  by  demonstrating  im- 
proved agricultural  methods,  the  fruitful  seasons 
are  being  lengthened,  rotation  practices  intro- 
duced, and  the  benefits  of  mixed  farming 
exemplified. 

All  this,  on  the  doorstep  of  Russia.  All  this, 
where  people  have  been  stirred  to  renewed  anger 
by  economic  disaster.  All  this,  uninterruptedly 
while  crowds  rioted  in  the  streets  of  Tehran.  Con- 
trary to  belief  in  many  quarters,  our  labors  in  Iran 
have  been  unimpeded  by  the  succeeding  crises  of 
recent  months.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe,  in 
the  light  of  recent  experience,  that  they  will  con- 
tinue unimpeded. 

Does  that  argue  that  the  impact  of  Point  Four 
is  having  effect !    I  think  that  it  does. 

Is  this  surprising  ?     I  think  that  it  is  not. 

There  is  a  movement  growing  in  the  Middle 
East  that  is  of  the  very  essence  of  our  philosophy. 
Dr.  Bennett  preached  it;  Dean  Acheson  pro- 
claimed it.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  Conference  in  Rome  in 
November  1951,  Secretary  Acheson  said : 

...  You  are  talking  here,  you  are  working  here  deal- 
ing with  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  land  reforms.  That 
lis  a  matter  which  we  in  the  Department  of  State  have 
believed  is  absolutely  foremost  in  our  whole  international 
relations.  .  .  .  Landownership  reform  alone  is  not 
enough.  Along  with  it  have  to  go  institutions  for  credit, 
proper  taxation  and  things  with  which  you  are  more 
familiar  than  I.  It  is  in  this  front  in  which  we  really  meet 
and  grapple  with  the  misleading  slogans  of  communism, 
and  therefore  we  in  the  Department  of  State  have  from 
the  very  beginning  urged  that  this  matter  of  land  reform 
should  become  a  primary  objective  within  our  own  coun- 
try, in  our  international  relations  and  in  those  areas 
if  the  world  which  are  now  the  battleground  between 
freedom  and  communism.     .     .     . 3 


Conference  on  Land  Reform 

In  the  fall  of  that  same  year,  1951,  a  short  12 
I  months  ago,  Point  Four  had  helped  sponsor  an 
I  :nternational  conference  on  land  tenure  at  the 
I  University  of  Wisconsin,  attended  by  political  and 

agricultural  leaders  from  all  over  the  world. 

i  For  most  of  these  eminent  leaders,  many  from 
!  he  Middle  East,  land  reform  was  a  wishful  dream 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  11,  1952,  p.  200. 
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12  months  ago.  Where  does  it  stand  today  ?  Read 
your  newspaper  headlines.  It  has  been  front-page 
stuff  these  past  few  weeks. 

Last  spring,  a  Point  Four  expert  spent  9  weeks 
in  Iran  working  out  with  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Crown  Lands  Distribution  a  detailed  plan  for 
enabling  peasants  on  the  lands  of  the  Shah  to  be- 
come independent  landowners.  The  program  will 
eventually  install  50,000  peasants  on  farms  of  their 
own.  Principles  of  supervised  credit,  cooperative 
services,  training,  demonstration,  and  organized 
self-help  are  embodied  in  the  plan.  Premier  Mos- 
sadegh has  recently  announced  his  support  of  a 
land-reform  program  of  even  greater  magnitude; 
and  we  have  concluded  with  his  Government  a 
project  calling  for  joint  support  of  the  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  extend  low  interest-bearing  credit 
to  peasants  and  to  establish,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  Near  East  Founda- 
tion, a  supervisor  training  school  for  the  tre- 
mendous task  that  now  awaits  us  at  the  village 
level.  An  American  will  direct  that  school  and 
an  American  financial  adviser  will  assist  the  De- 
velopment Bank  in  carrying  out  that  vast  scheme. 
Prominent  in  this  movement  for  land  reform  in 
Iran,  and  member  of  the  Crown  Land  Distribu- 
tion Committee,  is  Assadollah  Alam,  who  at- 
tended the  Wisconsin  conference. 


Significant  News  From  Egypt 

Significant  news  comes  out  of  Egypt,  where  mo- 
mentous events  have  recently  taken  place.  Clean- 
up reformer.  General  Naguib,  has  declared  that 
land  reform  is  Egypt's  most  imperative  and  press- 
ing necessity.  The  time  is  too  early  to  guess  at 
the  progress  that  surely  will  be  made,  but  the  in- 
tention is  clear  and  the  announcement  bears  the 
ring  of  sincerity.  In  Cairo  at  this  time,  to  give 
guidance  as  needed,  is  Point  Four's  leading  land- 
reform  expert;  it  is  no  accident  that  he  happens 
to  be  there  at  this  auspicious  moment. 

Back  of  General  Naguib,  a  leader  in  General 
Naguib's  land-reform  movement  is  Mohamet 
Abdel  Wahab  Ezzat,  who  also  attended  the  Wis- 
consin conference. 

Is  it  a  coincidence  that  these  events  have  taken 
place  during  the  period  of  Point  Four's  applica- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  Middle  East?  To 
stamp  them  as  coincidence  would  be  to  belittle 
the  value  of  the  doctrines  we  proclaim;  and,  of 
course,  they  are  not  coincidence.  They  are  the 
very  essence  of  our  impact  upon  the  Middle  East, 
the  first  rays  of  the  dawn  of  the  era  to  which 
we  aspire. 

I  could  speak  of  education,  natural  resources, 
and  other  programs  in  Saudi  Arabia.  I  could 
speak  of  our  work  for  the  lonely  and  oppressed 
who  have  found  sanctuary  in  Israel.  I  could 
speak  of  public  health  and  economic  and  agricul- 
tural development  in  Iraq.  I  could  speak  of 
water  resource  and  hydroelectric  power  projects 
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in  Lebanon.*  I  could  speak  of  irrigation  and  agri- 
cultural extension  in  Jordan.  I  could  speak  of 
projects  and  plans  and  American  men  and  women 
at  work  and  of  enthusiasms  shared,  of  students 
and  leaders  brought  to  this  country,  of  lasting 
friendships  made,  and  of  the  sum  of  all  our  early 
efforts— all  adding  up  to  a  profound  impact  on 
the  Middle  East,  that  area  so  vital  to  our 
civilization. 

But,  above  all,  I  take  pride  in  the  worth  of 
the  effort  we  are  putting  forward ;  an  effort  that 
is  cast  in  the  best  of  American  traditions;  an 
effort  that  will  end,  though  we  know  not  when,  in 
the  sure  downfall  of  communism  and  the  birth  of  a 
more  glorious  age. 

Point  Four  Health  Units 
Reach  Iran 

Press  release  722  dated  September  12 

Three  large  mobile  health  coaches,  fully 
equipped  as  clinical  laboratories  for  the  use  of  the 
joint  Point  Four-Ministry  of  Health  program  in 
Iran,  were  displayed  September  10  in  Tehran. 

The  traveling  units  were  inspected  by  the  Ira- 
nian Minister  of  Health,  Dr.  Saber  Farmen  Far- 
manian;  Senator  Adl-Almolk  Dadgar  of  Ghor- 
gan ;  Foint  Four  Director  William  E.  Warne,  and 
various  other  guests  and  officials  of  the  Iranian 
Government  and  members  of  the  Point  Four 
Health  Division. 

Dr.  Farman  Farmanian  said : 

My  Ministry  and  the  Iranian  Government  express 
thanks  for  another  example  of  the  continuing  help  Point 
Four  has  extended  to  the  development  of  Iran.  The  most 
important  element  of  the  health  program  has  been  the 
cooperation  and  complete  understanding  between  Point 
Four  and  the  Ministry.  Through  this  cooperation  many 
Iranian  villages  lacking  public-health  facilities  will  have 
access  to  improved  health  conditions  for  the  first  time 
through  such  activities  as  mobile  health.  However,  this 
represents  only  the  beginning  of  an  expanded  public- 
health  program  and  future  smaller  units  will  cover  the 
country  where  larger  units  cannot  travel. 

Senator  Dadgar  said : 

Iranians  will  always  remember  what  America  is  doing 
through  Point  Four  to  assist  in  the  development  and 
improvement  of  Iran  by  the  factual  evidence  of  projects 
like  the  mobile  health  program.  We  can  learn  from  the 
American  example  of  humanity.  They  are  willing  to 
leave  the  comforts  of  their  own  country  to  assist  others 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  throughout  the  world  to  better  living 
conditions.  America,  through  Point  Four,  is  a  living 
example  of  showing  people  how  to  help  themselves. 

The  mobile  units  will  be  assigned  to  the  Tabriz, 
Babolsar,  and  Tehran  regions  for  five  primary 
purposes:  health  survey,  treatment,  inoculations, 
public-health  education,  and  initiation  later  of  the 

*  For  an  article  on  this  subject,  see  Department  of  State 
Field  Reporter,  July-August  issue,  p.  16. 
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country-wide   health   program    with    permanentj 
clinics. 

Unit  teams  include  a  doctor,  a  nurse,  a  midwife^ 
a  laboratory  supervisor  and  assistant  a  recorc 
assistant,   and   a   driver.    The   vehicles   contaii 
an  air-conditioned   laboratory,   dispensary,   anc 
examination-inoculation     room     with     complet 
equipment.     The  units  will  travel  in  provincial 
areas,  stopping  at  centrally  located  villages  whicl 
do  not  have  medical  facilities.     They  will  sho\ 
films  and  posters,  distribute  pamphlets,  and  dem- 
onstrate improved  health  conditions. 

The  primary  emphasis  in  the  Point  Four  healthl 
program  in  Iran  is  to  train  Iranians  in  moderntt 
public-health  methods.  The  program  is  carried* 
out  in  complete  cooperation  with  the  Ministries* 
of  Health  in  the  ten  ostans  (provinces).  PointiB 
Four  furnishes  technical  and  administrative  assist-1 
ance  and  provides  equipment.  The  Health  Min-1 
istry  also  supplies  technical  personnel. 

Comprehensive  training  under  the  program  | 
includes : 

Nurses — on-the-job  training 

Laboratory  technicians — training  at  the  Uni-1 

versity 
Sanitation    aides — boys    working    in    publicl 
health,  water  treatment,  DDT  spraying,! 
bathhouse  construction  in  villages 
Health  visitors — girls  instructed  in  hygiene! 
practices  in  villages 

Iranian  Student  Assistance 
Continued  by  Point  Four 

Press  release  723  dated  September  12 

More  than  800  Iranian  students  will  be  able  to  i 
enroll  in  American  colleges  this  fall  under  a  con-1 
tinuation  of  the  student-assistance  program  in- J 
augurated  last  spring  through  Point  Four.1    This  i 
program  was  established  to  provide  dollar  ex-l 
change  to  students  whose  normal  source  of  funds 
had  been  cut  off  by  currency  restrictions  which 
the  Government  of  Iran  felt  it  necessary  to  adopt 
because  of  the  shortage  of  dollars  in  Iran. 

An  agreement  extending  the  project  for  a  year,  | 
to  August  31,  1953,  has  been  signed  in  Tehran  by  I 
William  E.  Warne,  Director  of  Technical  Coop- 
eration in  Iran,  and  Mehdi  Azar,  Iranian  Minister  ' 
of  Education. 

The  parents  and  sponsors  of  the  students  make ' 
rial  deposits  in  Iran  to  the  Technical  Cooperation, 
Administration  for  dollars  which  Tca  provides  in 
the  United  States  to  the  students,  at  an  established 
rate  of  exchange.  The  rial  deposits  are  used  by 
Tca  in  Iran  for  local  costs  of  Point  Four  projects 
in  that  country.  The  plan  provides  the  only  means 
of  keeping  most  of  the  Iranian  students  in  Ameri- 
can colleges,  as  dollar  exchange  would  not  other- 
wise be  available. 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  28, 1952,  p.  659. 
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Under  this  program,  dollars  are  provided  for 
Maintenance,  tuition,  and  collateral  educational 
expenses  to  Iranian  students  who  meet  set  eligi- 
bility requirements.  Most  of  the  Iranian  students 
are  studying  technical  subjects  such  as  agricul- 
ture, engineering,  and  medicine.  From  their  ranks 
will  come  much  of  the  technical  and  professional 
leadership  that  will  be  required  in  Iran  in  the 
years  ahead. 

On  the  occasion  of  signing  the  new  agreement, 
Minister  Azar  said: 

I  wish  to  express  the  appreciation,  not  only  of  my  min- 
istry and  Government,  but  also  of  the  parents  and  rela- 
tives of  young  people  directly  benefited.  Most  Iranian 
students  now  go  to  the  United  States,  whereas  they  once 
went  to  Europe.  This  will  bind  us  closer  in  lasting  friend- 
ship. 

Approximately  700  thousand  dollars  was  uti- 
lized in  a  similar  exchange  program  under  the 
first  agreement,  which  covered  the  period  of  March 
21  through  August  31,  1952. 

Each  participating  student  is  checked  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  in  Iran,  which  issues  a 
certificate  of  eligibility  to  the  sponsor,  enabling 
him  to  deposit  rials  to  the  student's  account.  The 
Near  East  Foundation  in  New  York  City  obtains 
from  the  college  a  certification  that  the  student 
is  enrolled  and  in  good  standing.  The  Near  East 
Foundation,  acting  as  an  agent  under  contract 
with  Tca,  actually  makes  the  dollar  payments  to 
students.  It  is  expected  that  about  1,800,000  dol- 
lars will  be  disbursed  through  the  current  year's 
program. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Loy  W.  Henderson  said,  in 
announcing  the  extension  of  the  agreement: 

Among  the  many  programs  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken in  Iran,  the  student  aid  program  is  one  of  the  best 
accepted  and  most  appreciated.  I  feel  certain  that  these 
Istudents  will  be  good  citizens  of  Iran  and  will  assist  in 
building  up  the  country  on  their  return. 

The  students  are  attending  approximately  200 
different  schools,  but  more  than  half  of  them  are 
enrolled  at  New  York  U.,  Columbia  U.,  Syra- 
cuse U.,  U.  of  California,  U.C.L.A.,  Los  Angeles 
City  College,  U.  of  Southern  California,  Indi- 
ana U.,  the  U.  of  Nebraska,  Utah  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  the  U.  of  Maryland. 


Point  Four  Study  on 
Key  Land  Problems 

Press  release  699  dated  September  5 

Means  of  furnishing  credit  to  increase  owner- 
ship of  land  by  individuals  in  underdeveloped 
countries  and  to  improve  methods  for  its  use  are 
ander  close  study  as  a  Point  Four  project.  Repre- 
sentatives of  34  countries  throughout  the  world 
will  complete  2  months  of  investigations  in  the 
United   States   with   a  series  of  meetings  with 


Washington  officials  held  from  September  29  to 
October  2. 

The  effort  to  make  clear  every  phase  of  credit 
operations  pertinent  to  progressive  transition  of 
land  ownership  and  operation  is  a  project  of  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency. 

It  began  on  August  4  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  Berkeley,  as  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Agricultural  and  Cooperative  Credit. 
Workshop  discussions,  addresses,  and  field  trips 
will  continue  until  September  13.  The  delegates 
then  will  divide  into  two  groups  to  study  regional 
aspects  in  the  specific  locales.  One  will  proceed  to 
Washington  via  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  Clarkesville  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ; 
and  the  other  via  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

On  Monday,  September  29,  they  will  meet  with 
Stanley  Andrews,  Point  Four  Administrator, 
John  Kenney,  Mutual  Security  Agency  deputy 
director,  and  members  of  their  staffs.  In  the 
afternoon  they  will  discuss  related  questions  with 
Secretary  Charles  F.  Brannan  and  other  officials 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  R.  M. 
Evans,  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

For  the  next  2  days,  meeting  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  South  Building,  they  will  hear 
officials  discuss  agricultural  economics,  rural  elec- 
trification, and  operations  of  the  World  Bank, 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, and  related  agencies. 

On  Thursday  a  morning  session  will  be  held  at 
the  Federal  Security  Administration  Building  to 
hear  spokesmen  from  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions. 

A  visit  to  the  White  House,  where  the  delegates 
are  scheduled  to  be  greeted  by  President  Truman, 
will  complete  their  Washington  stay. 

The  visitors  will  number  62.  Among  countries 
represented  at  the  Washington  meetings  will  be 
Afghanistan,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Hon- 
duras, India,  Iran,  Israel,  Libya,  Pakistan,  Para- 
guay, Peru,  Thailand,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Indonesia,  Iraq, 
Jordan,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Mexico,  Panama,  the 
Philippines,  Syria,  Uruguay,  and  Vietnam. 

The  Conference  is  devoted  to  assembling  in- 
formation on  organization  and  functions  of  agri- 
cultural credit  institutions  and  facilities;  the 
extent  to  which  present  facilities  are  adequate; 
and  desirable  measures  to  improve  the  services  of 
rural  credit  in  the  countries  concerned. 

Emphasis  throughout  is  being  placed  on  credit 
as  a  means  of  increasing  farm  production  and  in- 
come as  a  basis  for  better  farm  living;  financing 
for  production  needs  and  for  the  marketing  and 
processing  of  farm  products;  the  place  and  im- 
portance of  cooperative  enterprise ;  and  the  close 
ties  between  credit  cooperatives  and  other  types 
of  cooperation. 
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Specific  subjects  on  the  agenda  are: 

Organization   and  functions  of  the  agricultural 

credit  institutions  and  credit  problems  of  each 

of  the  participating  countries. 
Raising  of  capital  and  loanable  funds. 
The  relation  of  agricultural  credit  to  economic 

stability  and  fiscal  policy. 
The  place  of  farm  and  home  planning  and  super- 
vision in  the  extension  of  credit. 
The  procedure  of  handling  loan  funds  from  time 

of  issuance  from  original  source  or  agency  to 

return  of  funds  to  such  agency. 
The  most  practicable  and  reasonable  interest  rates 

for  different  types  of  loans. 
Relationships  and  problems  involved  in  extension 

of  production  credit  and  the  interrelationship 

with  consumer  loans. 
Financing  land  redistribution  programs. 
The  most  efficient  procedure  for  obtaining  small 

loans  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

The  present  Conference  developed  from  the 
World  Land  Tenure  Conference,  a  Point  Four 
project  conducted  in  the  autumn  of  1951  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  to  prepare  for  greater 
international  cooperation  on  land-tenure  problems. 

Unsettled  or  Unpaid  Claims 
Against  Cuba 

Press  release  695  dated  September  4 

The  American  Embassy  at  Habana  has  informed 
the  Department  of  State  that  the  Tribunal  of 
Accounts  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  has  been 
directed  to  conduct  a  survey  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  Cuban  floating  debt  and  that,  in 
this  connection,  the  Cuban  Government  recently 
announced  that  all  persons  purporting  to  have 
claims  against  that  Government  which  arose  prior 
to  October  10,  1940,  should  now  submit  their 
claims  during  a  specified  period  of  time  to  the 
tribunal  for  audit  and  determination. 

The  Department  of  State,  therefore,  recom- 
mends that  all  unsettled  or  unpaid  claims  of 
American  nationals  against  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment, whether  or  not  previously  submitted,  which 
arose  prior  to  October  10,  1940,  with  the  exception 
of  those  claims  cases  that  have  been  adjudicated  in 
the  Cuban  courts,  should  be  submitted  to  the  Tri- 
bunal of  Accounts  in  order  that  they  may  receive 
consideration.  The  Tribunal  of  Accounts  should 
be  addressed  as  follows :  Comision  Depuradora  y 
Liquidadora  de  la  Deuda  Flotante,  Direccion  de 
Secretaria,  Registros  y  Archivos  del  Tribunal  de 
Cuentas,  Calle  23  numero  55,  Vedado,  La  Habana, 
Cuba, 

The  Comision  Depuradora  y  Liquidadora  de  la 
Deuda  Flotante  (Committee  for  the  Clarification 
and  Liquidation  of  the  Floating  Debt)  is  the 
agency  which  will  study  and  pass  upon  the  claims. 


It  is  composed  of  three  members  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Accounts  and  has  been  created  to  consider  all 
matters  relating  to  the  audit  and  determination  of! 
the  Cuban  floating  debt. 

The  final  date  fixed  by  the  Cuban  Government 
for  the  reception  of  claims  is  February  5,  1953. 
Claimants  who  have  previously  filed  with  thei 
Cuban  Government  claims  which  have  not  beeni 
adjudicated  by  the  Cuban  courts  nor  adjustedl 
should  request  the  agency  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment to  which  their  claims  were  submitted  toi 
return  those  claims  to  them.  When  claimants 
have  obtained  the  return  of  their  claims,  or  evi- 
dence, they  should  amend  them  to  comply  with 
present  instructions  issued  by  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment for  the  preparation  and  submission  of  claims, 
Copies  of  the  new  instructions  are  being  mailed 
by  the  Department  of  State  to  all  American 
nationals  who  are  indicated  by  its  records  to  have 
claims  pending  against  the  Cuban  Government 
which  arose  prior  to  October  10,  1940,  and  which 
have  not  been  adjudicated  in  the  Cuban  courts. 
Any  claimant  who  does  not  receive  a  copy  of  the 
new  instructions  may  obtain  a  copy  by  communi 
eating  with  the  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the 
Legal  Adviser,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  final  date  for  the 
reception  of  claims  by  the  tribunal  is  February  5, 
1953,  and  claimants  are  urged  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit their  amended  claims  with  a  sufficient  margin 
of  time  to  assure  their  delivery  to  the  tribunal 
prior  to  that  date. 

Effective  Date  of  Venezuelan 
Trade  Agreement 

Press  release  720  dated  September  11 

The  Supplementary  Trade  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Venezuela,  which  was 
signed  at  Caracas,  August  28,  1952,  will  become 
effective  October  11,  1952.1  This  agreement  sup- 
plements and  amends  the  Trade  Agreement  of 
1939  between  the  two  countries. 

Article  13  in  the  new  agreement  provides  that 
it  shall  enter  into  force  30  days  after  the  exchange 
of  a  proclamation  of  the  agreement  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  an  instrument  of 
ratification  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela. 

Dr.  Aureliano  Otanez,  Minister  Counselor  and 
Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  Venezuelan 
Embassy,  and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs  Edward  G.  Miller,  jr.,  exchanged  the 
documents. 


1  For  text  of  Department's  announcement  describing 
terms  of  the  new  agreement,  together  with  a  message  from 
the  President  to  the  Congress  explaining  certain  petroleum 
concessions  in  the  agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  15, 
1952,  p.  400. 
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Collective  Knowledge  for  a  Better  World 


by  Rowland  R.  Sargeant 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs1 


The  United  States  is  itself  a  young  nation.  The 
roots  of  our  people,  however,  go  back  to  many 
lands.  There  is  not  one  nation  represented  here 
today  that  some  American  does  not  call  "home." 
These  are  good  Americans,  none  better.  Their 
love  for  this  their  adopted  country  is  no  less 
deep  because  they  remember  the  "old  country"  with 
affection. 

New  York  City  itself  has  been  called  the  master 
melting  pot.  According  to  the  latest  available 
census  figures,  the  population  of  New  York  rep- 
resents 27  different  major  nationalities.  Within 
the  family  circle,  the  people  speak  exactly  that 
number  of  languages. 

Your  inheritance  is  ours.  We  share  its  treasures. 
If  we  think  we  have,  ourselves,  something  to  of- 
fer, it  is  as  a  son  or  daughter  bringing  home 
their  treasures  to  add  to  the  family  store. 

The  museums  of  today  open  their  doors  to  the 
people.  They  have  become  valued  and  recognized 
educational  tools  rather  than  mere  repositories  of 
the  treasures  of  the  past.  And  the  people  have  re- 
sponded. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  this  country  50  million 
persons  visit  our  museums  annually.  This,  out 
of  a  population  of  150  million,  is,  I  think,  good. 
It  could,  however,  be  better.  One  of  the  things 
we  seek  to  learn  in  these  seminars  is  how  to  make 
the  museum  more  a  part  of  the  average  citizen's 
education — how  we  all  can  profit  more  fully  from 
what  you  have  to  offer. 

Over  the  past  few  decades  the  world  has  moved 
so  fast  that  we  have  had  to  revise  our  thinking. 
The  miracle  of  today  is  the  commonplace  of  to- 
morrow.   Time  has  come  to  mean  less  and  less. 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  popular  exhibits 

1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Interna- 
tional Seminar  on  the  Role  of  Museums  in  Education  at 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  Sept.  15  and  released  to  the  press  (No. 
72G)  on  the  same  date. 


in  the  Washington  museums  is  the  "Spirit  of 
St.  Louis,"  the  plane  in  which  Charles  Lindbergh 
flew  the  Atlantic  in  1927.  .  .  .  Today,  25  years 
later,  the  average  boy  or  girl  sees  that  flight  as 
commonplace.  Thirty-three  hours  and  30  minutes 
to  fly  the  Atlantic!  What's  so  wonderful  about 
that! 

Last  month  a  British  "jet"  flew  the  Atlantic  in 
a  little  over  3  hours  and  made  the  return  trip  in 
just  about  the  same  time.  The  total  flying  time, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  was  exactly  7  hours  and 
59  minutes. 

My  favorite  Washington  newspaper  covered  the 
story  in  three  or  four  paragraphs.  It  was  news, 
of  course,  but  nothing  like  the  Lindbergh  story. 
Nothing  like  the  breathless  excitement  of  the 
world  over  that  event.  Lindbergh  was,  and  de- 
served to  be,  a  world  hero.  The  newspapers 
printed  column  after  column,  giving  the  most 
minute  details  of  the  flight.  We  ate  up  every 
word. 

I  can't  even  remember  the  name  of  the  pilot  of 
the  "jet." 

And  this,  remember,  in  just  25  years.  Museum 
visitors  who  see  the  Lindbergh  plane  think  of  the 
"past"  in  these  terms.  For  the  high-school  boy  or 
girl  of  today  that  flight  is  ancient  history. 

Some  years  ago,  poking  around  in  a  museum 
file,  I  ran  across  a  story  of  a  Chinese — well,  I  sup- 
pose I  should  call  him  an  aeronautical  engineer — ■ 
who  perfected  a  plane  in  the  7th  century  A.D. 
It  flew,  too.  His  emperor  ordered  his  head  cut 
off.  The  contraption,  he  ruled,  was  too  danger- 
ous. Why,  men  could  fly  over  towns  and  farm- 
lands and  drop  rocks  and  things  on  the  people 
below.     No  one  would  be  safe. 

Many  of  us,  I  think,  can  sympathize  with  the 
emperor.  Our  progress,  material-wise,  has  out- 
stripped our  ability  to  control  the  use  of  the  fruits 
of  our  endeavor.  The  danger  he  saw  has  become 
a  reality.  We  do  use  the  airplane  to  drop  "things" 
and  they  are  not  rocks. 
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We  also  use  the  airplane  in  a  great  many  useful 
ways.     Few  of  us  would  be  willing  to  discard  it. 

The  difficulty  lies  with  us— the  people  who  have 
produced  the  plane  and  other  man-made  miracles. 

The  Science  of  Living  Together 

We  have  made  very  little  progress  in  the  science 
of  living  together.  We  rely  on  old  formulas,  for- 
mulas proved  untrustworthy  over  the  ages.  War, 
of  course,  is  an  old  formula.  It  has  brought 
misery  and  destruction  upon  mankind  from  the 
beginning.  It  has  no  place  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

Peace  was  the  primary  objective  of  those  who 
wrote  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations — "to  save 
succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of 
war  ...  to  practice  tolerance  and  live  together 
in  peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbors." 

The  men  and  women  who  wrote  those  words 
were  of  many  races  and  many  creeds.  Their 
single  one  compelling  bond  was  their  common 
humanity  and  their  common  determination  to 
build  a  peace  so  strong  and  enduring  that  never 
again  would  the  world  be  rocked  by  war — "which 
twice  in  our  lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow  to 
mankind." 

These  were  dedicated  men  and  women.  But 
they  knew  that  they  could  not  attain  their  great 
goal  alone.  They  knew  that  the  task  demanded 
the  cooperation  of  all  nations  and  all  peoples  of 
good  will. 

To  build  the  will  to  cooperate  was  the  first 
problem.  Each  of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  has  contributed  to  the  building 
of  that  will.  Meeting  together  to  handle  specific 
problems,  they  have  found  collective  action  the 
key  to  success.  Their  specialized  interests  draw 
them  together,  creating  a  natural  sympathy  and 
understanding. 

The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (Unesco)  was  given  a  more 
unusual  and  different  kind  of  assignment.  The 
constitution  of  Unesco  reads:  "Since  wars  begin 
in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  in  the  minds  of  men 
that  the  defenses  of  peace  must  be  constructed." 
Unesco's  assignment  was  to  construct  those 
defenses. 

In  handling  its  task  Unesco  has  adopted  a  very 
simple  formula.  Not  long  ago  a  little  girl  in  a 
Washington  elementary  school  was  asked  to  ex- 
plain, in  her  own  words,  just  what  Unesco  was 
trying  to  do.  She  said :  "It  is  trying  to  help 
people  to  get  to  know  each  other."  That,  to  me, 
was  the  perfect  answer.  It  describes  the  Unesco 
program  exactly. 

Unesco  operates  on  the  belief  that  sympathy 
and  understanding  between  men  is  their  natural 
heritage.  It  believes  the  barriers  that  separate 
them  are  man-created,  artificial.  It  proposes  to 
break  down  those  barriers. 

The  greatest  barrier  is  ignorance.    We  are  very 


ignorant  of  each  other,  we  2  billion  men  and 
women  and  children  living  on  this  old  planet. 
We  have  all  sorts  of  misconceptions  of  each  other. 
We  have  prejudices,  hatreds,  animosities.  UmutOO 
believes  that  when  we  meet,  face  to  face,  many  of 
these  misconceptions  vanish.  Prejudices,  hatreds, 
animosities  are  forgotten. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  gatherings  such  as  this 
is  to  bring  men  and  women  of  many  lands  to- 
gether— to  help  them  "to  get  to  know  each  other." 
There  have  been  other  similar  gatherings.  There 
will  be  many  more. 

"Getting  to  know  each  other"  is  not,  of  course, 
the  sole  purpose  of  these  seminars.  Nor  of  the 
other  gatherings  sponsored  by  Unesco. 

No  Monopoly  on  Knowledge 

No  one  nation  and  no  one  people  has  a  monop- 
oly on  knowledge.  Each  of  us  can  learn  from  the 
other.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
set  forth  in  article  1  of  chapter  1  of  the  Charter, 
is  "to  achieve  international  cooperation  in  solving 
international  problems  of  an  economic,  social, 
cultural,  or  humanitarian  character." 

All  of  us,  all  the  member  nations  of  Unesco, 
have  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  humanitarian 
problems.  These  are  human  problems,  old  as  the 
human  race.  The  day  may  never  come  when  we 
have  solved  them  completely,  but  improvement — 
vast  improvement — is  not  only  possible  but  im- 
perative. 

These  problems — all  of  them — carry  the  seeds 
of  war.  The  attainment  of  the  United  Nation's 
great  goal  demands  that  they  be  reduced  to  man- 
ageable proportions. 

Hunger,  misery,  and  despair,  these  are,  as  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  said,  the  ancient  enemies  of 
mankind.  To  war  against  these,  we,  the  peaceful 
peoples  of  the  world,  are  united.  This  is  the  only 
war  in  which  we  all  can  gain  and  none  lose.  It  is 
a  war  we  can  win  with  the  tools  we  now  have  at 
hand. 

The  keenest  of  these  tools  is  knowledge.  But 
it  has  to  be  our  collective  knowledge.  Not  one  of 
us  is  smart  enough  to  win  the  fight  alone. 

The  role  of  the  museum  in  this  war  is  vital.  In 
practically  every  field  of  world  knowledge,  the 
museums  play  a  notable  part.  They  are,  primar- 
ily, storehouses  of  world  knowledge — knowledge 
about  the  minerals,  rocks,  fossils  of  the  solid 
earth,  the  vegetation  on  its  surface — the  vast  as- 
semblage of  life  on  land  and  sea. 

This  is  learning  material  for  millions  of  minds, 
regardless  of  race  or  creed,  regardless  of  barriers 
of  language  or  national  frontiers.  Under  the 
roof  of  the  museum  all  men  are  brothers — mem- 
bers of  the  great  human  family. 

The  past,  to  use  a  favorite  quotation,  is  pro- 
logue. The  museums  offer  us  the  prologue  to 
what  can  be — what  must  be — a  better  and  brighter 
world. 
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General  Assembly  Consideration 
of  Korean  Question 

PTCM  rdMM  714  dated  September  10 

In  answer  to  questions  regarding  reports  that 
the  United  StaU  s  would  take  the  imitative  in  seek- 
ing United  Nations  General  Assembly  considera- 
tion of  the  Korean  question,  Secretary  Acheson  at 
his  press  conft  r>  nee  on  September  10  made  the 
following  extemporaneous  statement: 

As  far  as  I  know,  these  reports  grew  out  of  a 
misunderstanding  of  what  Ambassador  Ernest 
Gross  said  in  a  I'nited  Nations  television  inter- 
view. 

The  situation,  of  course,  is  that  the  General  As- 
sembly meets  on  the  14th  of  October.  Now  one 
of  the  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, which  lias  to  appear  there  and  regularly  ap- 
pears there,  is  the  reports  of  certain  commissions 
of  the  United  Nations.  Two  of  those  commis- 
sions have  to  do  with  Korea — the  rehabilitation 
one  and  the  one  on  the  political  side.  The  reports 
of  those  commissions  bring  up  the  question  of 
Korea. 

Of  course,  we  are  preparing  our  positions  on  all 
matters  which  are  likely,  and  some  that  perhaps 
are  unlikely,  to  come  before  the  United  Nations. 
In  doing  that,  we  try  to  clarify  our  own  ideas  as 
to  what  it  is  that  the  Assembly  can  usefully  do 
on  any  of  these  matters.  After  we  get  our  own 
ideas  reasonably  clarified  we  begin  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  friendly  delegations,  get  their  ideas, 
and  see  if  we  can  reach  some  kind  of  meeting  of 
minds  on  how  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

That,  I  believe,  is  what  is  happening.  I  be- 
lieve that  that  is  all  that  is  happening.  But  I  think 
Mr.  Gross  talked  about  this  in  a  way  which  led  to 
some  misconstruction.  I  cannot  forecast  the  atti- 
tude which  we  will  take.  As  I  say,  it  is  under  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time.  It  will  undoubtedly 
be  very  much  affected  by  the  events  which  tran- 
spire in  the  next  6  weeks. 

Representatives  Appointed  to 
General  Assembly 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  12 

The  President  on  September  12  named  by  recess 
appointment  the  following  persons  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  to  the  seventh  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  to  be  held  at  New  York,  beginning  Octo- 
ber 14,  1 952: 

Warren  R.  Austin,  Vermont 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Iloosevelt,  New  York 

Theodore  Francis  Green,  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island 

Alexander  Wiley,  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin 

Ernest  A.  Gross,  New  York 


The  following  are  named  to  be  alternate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States: 

Philip  <\  Jessup,  of  Connecticut 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  of  New  York 
Charles  A.  Bpragae,  of  Oregon 
Edith  S.  Sampson,  of  Illinois 
Isador  Labln,  of  New  York 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  be  head  of  the  dele- 
gat  ion,  and  in  his  absence  Ambassador  Austin,  as 
senior  representative  of  the  United  States,  will 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  delegation. 

The  selection  of  Senator  Green,  a  senior  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  Senator  Wiley,  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Committee,  continues  the  prac- 
tice of  maintaining  bipartisan  congressional  rep- 
resentation on  the  U.S.  delegation,  with  members 
of  Congress  not  up  for  re-election  being  given  the 
appointments.  At  the  fifth  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  New  York  in  1950,  Senator 
Sparkman,  of  Alabama,  and  Senator  Lodge,  of 
Massachusetts,  served  as  representatives  on  the 
delegation  of  the  United  States.  At  the  sixth 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  held  in  Paris  in 
1951,  Congressman  Michael  J.  Mansfield,  of  Mon- 
tana, and  Congressman  John  M.  Vorys,  of  Ohio, 
served  as  representatives  on  the  delegation  of  the 
United  States. 


U.  S.  Delegations 

to  International  Conferences 

Conference  of  Artists  (UNESCO) 

On  September  11  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization (Unesco),  the  first  International  Con- 
ference of  Artists  will  be  held  at  Venice,  Septem- 
ber 22-28.  Participation  is  to  be  limited  to  300 
creative  artists  either  designated  by  governments 
that  are  members  of  Unesco,  sent  by  interested  in- 
ternational organizations,  or  invited  to  attend  as 
observers.  The  United  States,  which  has  been  in- 
vited to  participate  in  the  Conference  by  the  Di- 
rector General  of  Unesco,  will  be  represented  by 
the  following  participants : 

Chairman 

Thornton  Wilder,  Hamden,  Conn. 

Participants 

Valentine  Davies,  Twentieth  Century  Fox,  Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Dorothea  Greenbaum,  New  York  City 

George  L.  K.  Morris,  New  York  City 

William  Schuman,  President,  Juilliard  School  of  Music, 
New  York  City 

Allen  Tate,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ralph  Walker,  Voorhees,  Walker,  Foley  &  Smith,  Archi- 
tectural Engineers,  New  York  City 
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At  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Unesco  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  1950,  delegates  from  56 
countries  agreed  that  in  cultural  activities 
"Unesco's  first  task  is  to  foster  international  re- 
lations by  arranging  for  thinkers,  writers,  and 
artists  and  their  ideas  to  move  freely  across  na- 
tional frontiers."  It  was  at  this  same  session  and 
in  this  spirit  that  the  United  States  introduced 
the  proposal  for  an  international  arts  conference, 
which  was  unanimously  approved. 

The  purpose  of  the  Conference  is  to  study  the 
practical  conditions  required  to  insure  the  free- 
dom of  the  artist  and  to  seek  means  of  associating 
artists  more  closely  with  Unesco's  work.  The  re- 
sults of  the  Conference  could  be  significant  in 
terms  of  aligning  the  artist  of  today  with  the 
principles  which  govern  the  United  Nations'  work. 

There  will  be  two  types  of  meetings  during  the 
Conference :  plenary  meetings,  attended  by  all  del- 
egates, at  which  a  distinguished  expert  in  each 
of  the  various  branches  of  art  will  read  an  intro- 
ductory paper;  and  simultaneous  meetings  of  five 
sect  ions,  representing  music,  the  theater,  literature, 
the  cinema,  and  the  visual  arts,  including  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  at  which  the  specific 
problems  of  each  branch  of  art  will  be  considered. 

The  expositions  at  the  plenary  meetings  are  to 
have  a  common  background  and  a  central  theme — 
"The  Artist  in  Contemporary  Society."  The 
points  to  be  covered  by  each  of  the  principal 
speakers  will  include  the  artist  in  relation  to  the 
public  (education  and  problems  of  the  critic),  to 
the  public  authorities  (censorship,  political  pres- 
sure, and  the  difficult  situation  of  the  artist  in 
exile),  to  the  intermediary  (art  dealers,  agents), 
and  to  each  other  (international  organizations  in 
the  coordination  of  artistic  undertakings). 

The  Conference  is  being  held  in  Venice  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Government  of  Italy  on  the 
occasion  of  the  XXVIth  Biennale,  an  international 
exhibition  of  art  given  every  2  years  with  the 
support  of  the  Italian  Government. 

Restrictive  Business  Practices  (ECOSOC) 

The  Department  of  State  on  September  8  an- 
nounced that  the  Third  Session  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Restrictive  Business  Practices  of 
the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(Ecosoc)  was  opened  on  that  date  at  Geneva.  The 
United  States  Government  was  represented  by  the 
following  delegation : 

United  States  Representative 

Dr.  Corwin  D.  Edwards,  Director,  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Economics,  Federal  Trade  Commission 

Advisers 

Donald  C.  Blaisdell,  U.S.  Representative  for  International 

Organization  Affairs,  Geneva 
Joseph  Gieenwald,  Member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  Geneva 


The  Committee  was  established  by  Ecosoc  in 
1951  and  charged  with  the  development  of  an  in- 
ternational agreement  for  possible  submission  to 

governments  by  Ecosoc  to  elimin;it<-  bo  far  as  pot] 

sible  certain  restrictive  business  practices.  The 
Committee  was  requested  to  submit  its  proposals 
to  Ecosoc  by  March  1953.  The  Governments  of  I 
Belgium,  Canada,  France,  India,  Mexico,  Paki- 
stan, Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Uruguay  are  represented  on  the  Com- 
mittee. The  United  States  sponsored  the  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  Committee  and  defining  its 
responsibilities. 

Previous  meetings  were  held  at  the  U.N.  Head- 
quarters at  New  York  in  January  and  April  1952. 
During  those  sessions,  considerable  progress  was 
made  in  the  preliminary  drafting  of  proposals 
and  in  reviewing  information  from  U.N.  members 
and  specialized  agencies  and  from  other  sources 
on  restrictive  business  practices  and  on  measures 
taken  by  individual  member  states  to  eliminate 
them  and  restore  freedom  of  competition.  The 
Committee  will  summarize  and  analyze  this  in- 
formation for  Ecosoc. 

The  main  objective  of  the  forthcoming  meeting 
is  the  preparation  of  proposals  on  methods  for  im- 
plementing the  Ecosoc  resolution  that  U.N.  mem- 
bers should  act  together  to  prevent  restrictive  busi- 
ness practices  affecting  international  trade  which 
restrain  competition,  limit  access  to  markets,  or 
foster  monopolistic  control,  whenever  such  prac- 
tices have  harmful  effects  on  the  expansion  of 
production  or  trade,  on  the  economic  development 
of  underdeveloped  areas,  or  on  standards  of  liv- 
ing.1 The  proposals  are  to  include  a  provision  for 
the  continuing  consideration  of  problems  of  re- 
strictive business  practices. 

The  desirability  of  having  the  United  States 
take  the  initiative  in  urging  more  vigorous  in- 
ternational action  to  solve  trade  and  distribution 
problems,  which  can  be  dealt  with  only  on  an 
international  basis,  was  pointed  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Materials  Policy  Commission  in  June  1952.2 
While  it  noted  the  progress  in  eliminating  re- 
strictions on  the  flow  of  commodities  between 
nations  which  has  been  made  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  Commission 
pointed  out  that  such  efforts  need  to  be  carried 
much  further.  The  action  of  Ecosoc  in  adopting 
the  United  States  proposal  for  setting  up  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  to  draft  an  international  agree- 
ment on  restrictive  business  practices  was  cited 
as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Safeguards  against  restrictive  commercial  prac- 
tices which  such  an  agreement  could  provide  are 
important  in  furthering  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  stimulating  economic  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 


1  For  text  of  this  resolution,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8, 
1951,  p.  595. 

2  See  H.  doe.  527,  vols.  I,  II,  III,  TV,  and  V,  82d  Cong., 
2d  sess. 
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Committee  for  U.  N.  Study  of  Territorial  Govern- 
ment 

The  Department  of  State  on  September  4  an- 
nounced that  the  first  meeting  of  a  U.N.  ad  hoc 
committee  established  to  make  a  study  of  the 
■actors  to  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding 
whether  a  territory  is  or  is  not  self-governing  con- 
vened on  that  date  in  the  U.N.  Headquarters  at 
New  York.  The  U.S.  Government  is  represented 
by  the  following  delegation: 

V.S.  Representative 

Benjamin  Gerig,  Director,  Office  of  Dependent  Area  Af- 
fairs, Bureau  of  United  Nations  Affairs,  Department 
of  State 

Advisers 

William  I.  Cargo,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Dependent 
Area  Affairs,  Bureau  of  United  Nations  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

Mason  Barr,  Caribbean  Division,  Office  of  Territories, 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Claude  G.  Ross,  Office  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  Bu- 
reau of  United  Nations  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

This  committee  is  composed  of  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Burma,  Cuba,  Denmark,  France,  Guate- 
mala, Iraq,  Venezuela,  and  the  United  States.  It 
was  established  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in 
January  1952. 

The  question  of  the  factors  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  deciding  whether  a  territory  is  or  is  not  a 
territory  whose  people  have  attained  self-govern- 
ment has  presented  itself  in  one  form  or  another 
since  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations.  At 
the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  further  definition  of  non-self-govern- 
ing territories  was  raised.  Since  then,  this  ques- 
tion has  received  increasing  attention  in  U.N.  com- 
mittees because  certain  territories  have  become 
Iself -governing  and  are  no  longer  being  re- 
ported on. 

In  1951,  at  the  invitation  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  special  committee  on  non-self -govern- 
(ing  territories  examined  the  question  and  con- 
cluded that  no  single  factor  or  particular  combi- 
nation of  factors  can  be  decisive  in  every  case, 
except  that  the  properly  and  freely  expressed  will 
3f  the  people  of  the  territory  concerned  would,  in 
all  cases,  be  the  paramount  factor  in  deciding 
whether  a  territory  has  attained  self-government, 
jfn  submitting  its  report  to  the  sixth  session  of  the 
Greneral  Assembly,  the  committee  also  listed  a 
lumber  of  factors  of  a  geographical,  political, 
;conomic,  and  cultural  nature. 

At  its  sixth  session,  the  General  Assembly  de- 
cided to  take  as  a  basis  for  future  study  a  list  of 
basic  and  general  factors  drawn  up  during  the 
(Assembly  session,  established  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
ee,  and  invited  all  members  to  transmit  to  the 
Jnited  Nations  statements  of  their  views  on  the 
factors"  question. 

I  In  its  forthcoming  deliberations,  the  ad  hoc 
ommittee  is  to  take  into  account  all  the  infor- 


mation available,  including  that  transmitted  to 
the  United  Nations  on  the  reasons  which  have  led 
certain  administering  members  to  cease  trans- 
mitting information  on  certain  of  their  territories. 
The  Committee  will  report  to  the  seventh  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  which  convenes  at  New 
York  on  October  14,  1952. 

U.N.  Committee  on  Information  From 
Non-Self-Governing  Territories 

The  Department  of  State  on  September  10  an- 
nounced that  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  meeting 
of  the  U.N.  Committee  on  Information  from  Non- 
Self-Governing  Territories  will  be  identical  to 
that  announced  supra  for  the  Committee  for  U.N. 
Study  of  Territorial  Government,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  name  of  Edward  P.  Noziglia, 
Office  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  should  be  added  to  the  previously  announced 
list  of  advisers. 

When  the  U.N.  Committee  on  Information  from 
Non-Self-Governing  Territories  convenes  at  the 
U.N.  Headquarters  in  New  York  on  September 
11,  it  will  make  a  detailed  study  of  social  condi- 
tions in  non-self-governing  territories  and  will  re- 
view the  information  submitted  by  administering 
authorities  on  economic  and  educational  condi- 
tions in  non-self-governing  territories.  The  Com- 
mittee gave  particular  attention  to  educational  de- 
velopment at  its  1950  meeting  and  emphasized  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  development  at  its  1951 
session. 

Delegates  will  also  discuss  international  col- 
laboration in  regard  to  economic,  social,  and  edu- 
cational conditions  in  these  territories  and  the 
question  of  the  future  of  the  Committee,  and  will 
prepare  a  report  for  consideration  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of  this  Commit- 
tee by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  transmitting  in- 
formation on  non-self-governing  territories.  The 
composition  of  the  Committee  for  1952  is  as  fol- 
lows: administering  members — Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  France,  the  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States;  elected  members — Brazil,  Cuba,  Ecuador, 
Egypt,  India,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Under  the  U.N.  Charter,  governments  admin- 
istering non-self-governing  territories  recognize 
that  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  terri- 
tories are  paramount  and  accept  the  obligation  to 
promote  their  well-being.  Administering  states 
also  assume  the  obligation  to  transmit  regularly 
to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  information  relat- 
ing to  economic,  social,  and  educational  conditions 
in  the  territories  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

While  the  Charter  provided  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  this  information,  no  provision  was  made 
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for  its  examination.  In  1946,  however,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  recommended  that  information 
transmitted  on  non-self-governing  territories  be 
summarized  by  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  and 
suggested  that  a  committee  be  convened  to  exam- 
ine this  summary  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Assembly  regarding  future  procedures. 

Later  in  1946,  the  General  Assembly  established 
a  special  committee  to  report  on  the  information 
transmitted  by  members  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  provisions  and  to  make  recommendations 
thereon  to  the  next  Assembly.  This  Committee, 
known  as  the  Special  Committee  on  Information 
Transmitted  Under  Article  73  (e)  of  the  Charter, 
was  composed  of  U.N.  members  transmitting  such 
information  and  an  equal  number  of  members 
elected  on  as  wide  a  geographic  basis  as  possible. 
In  1947  and  again  in  1948  the  General  Assembly 
voted  to  reestablish  the  Committee  for  another 
year.  In  1949  the  Committee  was  reconstituted 
for  a  3-year  period  with  the  proviso  that  the  ques- 
tion of  its  continuation  would  be  reconsidered  in 
1952.  The  future  status  of  the  Committee  will  be 
decided  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  seventh 
session. 


Executive  Committee  (WMO) 

On  September  8  the  Department  of  State 
announced  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization  (Wmo) 
would  hold  its  third  session  at  Geneva,  September 
9-30,  1952,  to  discuss  questions  relative  to  the 
program  and  administration  of  the  Organization. 
Participants  from  the  United  States  are  as 
follows : 

U.S.  Representative 

Francis  W.  Reichelderfer,  D.Sc,  Chief,  Weather  Bureau, 
Department  of  Commerce 

Alternate  U.S.  Representative 

Arthur  W.  Johnson,  Meteorological  Attache,  American 
Consulate  General,  Geneva 

Advisers 

Donald  C.  Blaisdell,  U.S.  Representative  for  International 
Organization  Affairs,  Geneva 

Norman  A.  Matson,  Assistant  Chief,  International  Avia- 
tion Section,  Weather  Bureau,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Dr.  Reichelderfer,  who  was  elected  President  of 
the  Wmo  at  its  First  Congress  held  at  Paris  in 
March  and  April  1951,  will  preside  over  the  forth- 
coming Committee  meeting.  The  second  session 
of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held  at  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  October  3-24,  1951. 


Chemical  Industries  Committee  (SLO) 

On  September  8  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  Third  Session  of  the  Chemical 
Industries  Committee  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  (Ilo)  is  being  held  at  Geneva,  September 


9-20,  1952.     The  United  States  delegation  to  I h 
meeting  is  as  follows: 

Representing  the  Government  of  the  United  State* I 

Delegates 

Robert  M.  Barnett,  Economic  officer   (labor),  Aim-ricE 

Legation,  Bern 
C.  C.  Concannon,  Chemical  Division,  National  Productk 

Authority,  Department  of  Commerce 

Representing  the  Employees  of  the  United  States 
Delegates 

Howard  R.  Huston,  Vice  President,  American  Cyanam 
Company 

Henry  W.   Johnstone,  Vice  President,   Merck  and   Cor 
pany,  Inc. 

Alternate  Delegate 

W.  P.  Gage,  Vice  President,  Shell  Chemical  Corporatic 

Representing  the  Workers  of  the  United  States 

Delegates 

Harry     O'Connell,     Member,     International     Chemic: 

Workers  Union,  Local  No.  2,  American  Federation  i 

Labor 
Joseph  Joy,  Vice  President,  United  Gas,  Coke,  and  Chem 

cal  Workers  of  America,  Congress  of  Industrial  O 

ganizations 

The  Chemical  Industries  Committee  is  one 
eight  industrial  committees  which  the  Ilo  estal 
lished  to  consider  problems  in  industries  which  ai 
important  internationally.  It  was  created  by  tr 
Ilo  Governing  Body  in  1946  and  was  inaugurate 
in  Europe  in  1948.  It  has  held  two  sessions- 
Paris  in  1948  and  Geneva  in  1950.  The  secon 
session  was  attended  by  102  representatives  froi 
14  countries  and  by  observers  from  interested  ir 
ternational  organizations,  some  of  which  have  e: 
tablished  special  committees  for  the  chemics 
industry. 

Each  of  the  industrial  committees  is  compose 
of  government,  employers',  and  workers'  delegs 
tions  from  a  number  of  countries  in  which  the  iii 
dustry  concerned  is  of  some  importance.  Thes 
committees  provide  machinery  through  which  tb 
special  circumstances  of  the  principal  inte} 
national  industries  can  receive  special  and  d( 
tailed  consideration. 

The  first  item  to  be  considered  at  the  195; 
session  of  the  Chemical  Industries  Committe 
consists  of  a  general  report  prepared  by  the  In 
This  report  deals  with  action  taken  in  variot 
countries  in  the  light  of  conclusions  of  the  prev 
ous  sessions,  steps  taken  by  the  Ilo  to  follow  u; 
the  studies  and  inquiries  proposed  by  the  Con 
mittee,  and  recent  events  and  developments  in  tb 
chemical  industry.  Representatives  will  also  dis 
cuss  safety  and  hygiene,  organization  of  workin 
hours,  vocational  training,  and  general  problem 
of  hours  of  work  with  particular  reference  to 
comparison  of  day  work  and  shift  work. 

Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Denmarl 
France,  India,  Italy,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United  King 
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dom,  and  the  United  States  are  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  Argentina  and  Greece 
were  added  in  1950,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  which  has  a  rapidly  developing  chemi- 
cal industry,  was  made  a  member  by  action  of  the 
Ilo  Governing  Body  in  November  1951. 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

The  Department  of  State  on  September  9  an- 
nounced that  on  that  date  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  (Icao)  would  convene  a 
special  conference  at  Rome  for  the  completion  of 
a  convention  on  damage  caused  by  foreign  air- 
craft to  third  parties  on  the  surface.  This  con- 
vention is  designed  to  replace  the  Rome  Conven- 
tion of  1933  concerning  the  unification  of  certain 
rules  relating  to  damage  of  this  nature  and  the 
Brussels  Protocol  of  1938  regulating  certain  in- 
surance aspects  of  the  1933  Convention. 

The  United  States  Government  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference  by  the  following  dele- 
gation: 

iOhairtnan 

Emory   T.   Nunneley,  Jr.,  General   Counsel,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board 

I  if  em  bers 

•  G.  Nathan  Calkins,  Jr.,  Chief.  International  Rules  Divi- 
sion, General  Counsel's  Office,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

[.   Alberta   Colclaser,   Assistant  Chief,   Aviation   Policy 
Staff,  Department  of  State 
Richard   E.   Elwell,   General   Counsel,   Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration,  Department  of  Commerce 

Adviser 

Edward  C.  Sweeney,  professional  staff  member,  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 

f     The   draft   convention   which  the  Conference 

3  will  consider  is  the  product  of  several  years'  in- 
lensive  study  by  lawyers  under  the  auspices  of 
cao.  In  1951  the  draft  convention  was  circu- 
ated  to  interested  governments  and  international 
organizations  by  the  Council  of  Icao,  which  re- 
quested that  states  members  of  Icao  comment  on 
;ne  draft  and  submit  suggestions  for  its  revision. 
ITie  Conference  will  discuss  the  suggestions  made 

'<•<  jy   governments,   together   with   the   final   Icao 
Iraft. 

The  main  features  of  the  draft  convention  are 
ts  provisions  on  (1)  sj-stem  of  liability;  (2)  ex- 
ent  of  liability;  (3)  security  for  operators'  lia- 

i  jility ;  and  (4)  provisions  for  suits  in  actions  aris- 
ng  under  the  convention  to  be  brought  in  the 
:ourts  of  the  place  where  the  damage  occurred. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  convention, 
.bsolute  liability  for  any  damage  to  third  parties 
>n  the  surface  devolves  upon  the  operator  of  the 
lircraft  causing  the  damage,  except  in  specified 
ases  of  carefully  defined  types.  However,  while 
he  aircraft  operator  has  absolute  liability,  the 
Iraft  convention  includes  a  formula  for  the  limita- 
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tion  of  liability  based  upon  the  weight  of  the  air- 
craft causing  the  damage.  The  proposed  maxi- 
mum amount  which  an  operator  could  be  obliged 
to  pay  under  normal  circumstances  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  $663,360.  In  contrast,  the  top  limit  in  the 
original  Rome  Convention  is  the  equivalent  of 
$132,672. 

The  proposed  convention  would  provide  that 
states  may  require  the  operator  of  a  foreign  air- 
craft to  cover  his  potential  liability  by  insurance 
or  some  other  acceptable  security.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  Icao  Council  has  suggested  that  the 
limitation  of  liability  not  be  so  high  as  to  cause 
the  cost  of  third-party  insurance  to  become  an  ex- 
cessive burden  on  international  civil  aviation,  but 
yet  be  high  enough  to  cover  fully  compensation  to 
third  parties  in  all  but  extremely  rare  catastrophic 
accidents. 

The  draft  convention  further  provides  that  any 
suits  with  regard  to  damages  for  which  liability 
arises  as  provided  in  the  convention  shall  be 
brought  in  the  courts  of  the  country  where  the 
damage  occurred.  Since  assets  to  satisfy  a  judg- 
ment may  not  be  in  that  jurisdiction,  the  draft 
convention  provides  that  the  courts  of  other  coun- 
tries parties  to  the  convention  will  grant  execution 
of  such  judgments.  Under  the  draft  convention, 
however,  the  courts  of  a  nation  where  execution  is 
sought  are  entitled  to  refuse  to  grant  execution 
upon  a  number  of  stated  grounds. 

Seminar  on  Role  of  Museums  (UNESCO) 

The  Department  of  State  on  September  12  an- 
nounced that  an  International  Seminar  on  the 
Role  of  Museums  in  Education  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco) 
at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of  Art,  Science,  and  His- 
tory, New  York,  from  September  14  to  October  12, 
1952.  The  U.S.  Government  will  be  represented 
by  the  following  participants : 

William  H.  Bristow,  Director,  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Re- 
search, Curriculum  Division,  Board  of  Education, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Betty  Greenfield  Grossman,  Educational  Department,  City 
Art  Museum,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Janet  R.  MacFarlane,  New  York  State  Historical  Associa- 
tion, Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  P.  Werber,  Supervisor  of  Education,  Newark 
Museum,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Miriam  Wood,  Chicago  Natural  History  Museum,  Chicago, 
111. 

This  seminar,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  held,  con- 
stitutes an  important  step  toward  developing  edu- 
cational activities  of  museums  throughout  the 
world  in  order  to  provide  direct  aids  toward  in- 
creasing international  understanding. 

The  United  States  is  considered  to  have  taken  the 
lead  in  adapting  its  museums  to  function  as  edu- 
cational centers  for  children  and  adults.  Many 
museums  abroad  are  only  now  beginning  to  accept 
the  view  that  they  have  a  broader  function  than 
that  of  serving  only  as  repositories  for  art  ob- 
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jects.  The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  sixth  General 
Conference  of  Unesco,  held  at  Paris  in  1951,  spon- 
sored the  resolution  providing  for  the  convening 
of  the  seminar. 

The  forthcoming  discussions  at  New  York  will 
give  U.S.  specialists  the  opportunity  to  show  their 
techniques  and  practices  and  to  learn  of  needs  and 
present  practices  abroad.  More  than  40  govern- 
ments have  accepted  the  invitation  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  seminar. 

International  Astronomical  Union 

The  Department  of  State  on  September  2  an- 
nounced that  the  International  Astronomical 
Union  (Iau)  will  convene  in  its  eighth  general 
assembly  on  September  4,  1952,  at  Rome.  The 
U.S.  Government,  which  adheres  to  the  Iatj 
through  the  National  Research  Council,  will  be 
represented  by  the  following  delegation : 

Delegates 

Otto  Struve,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Professor  of  Astronomy, 
Director  of  the  Students'  Observatory  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Ira  S.  Bowen,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Mount  Wilson  and  Mount 
Palomar  Observatories,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Dirk  Brouwer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Observatory,  Yale 
Observatory,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gerald  M.  Clemence,  Head  Astronomer  and  Director  of 
Nautical  Almanac,  Naval  Observatory,  Department 
of  Defense 

Jason  J.  Nassau,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Direc- 
tor of  Warner  and  Swasey  Observatory,  Case  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Fred  L.  Whipple,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Alternate  Delegate 

Gerard  P.  Kuiper,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astron- 
omy, Yerkes  Observatory,  University  of  Chicago,  Wil- 
liams Bay,  Wis. 

The  Iau  is  a  semigovernmental  organization 
which  was  established  by  the  International  Re- 
search Council  in  1919  to  facilitate  relations  be- 
tween astronomers  of  different  countries  in  cases 
where  international  cooperation  is  necessary  or 
useful,  and  to  promote  the  study  of  astronomy  in 
all  its  branches.  At  sessions  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, which  normally  meets  every  3  years,  lead- 
ing astronomers  come  together  for  scientific  dis- 
cussions on  developments  in  the  field  of  astronomy 
and  to  review  the  program  of  the  Iau.  The  sev- 
enth general  assembly  was  held  at  Zurich  in 
August  1948. 

During  the  forthcoming  assembly,  delegates 
from  the  32  adhering  countries  will  also  partici- 
pate in  three  special  symposia:  astrometry  of 
faint  stars,  instrumentation,  and  stellar  evolution. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  meetings  of  the  Iau's 
Joint  Commission  on  Solar  and  Terrestrial  Rela- 
tionships and  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Spectroscopy. 


The  Iau  performs  important  Ben  Lcee  relating  t<. 

air  and  sea  navigation,  map  making,  and  accurate} 
time  determination.     In  1922,  the  Iau  orgai   zed 
a  Central  Bureau  for  Astronomical  Telegrams 

which  has  functioned  as  a  center  for  exchange  oi 
information  on  astronomical   observations.     'I  lit 
Iau  has  supported  the  International  Time  Bureai 
since  1919  and  the  International  Latitude  Service) 
since  1922. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  cooperative] 
programs  of  the  Iau  is  astronomical  observation] 
and  computation  and  the  compilation  of  data  con- 
cerning star  and  planet  positions.  Through  the 
facilities  of  the  Iau,  international  cooperation  in 
star  observation  is  achieved,  with  members  in  thej 
Southern  Hemisphere  contributing  to  the  Union 
information  on  the  segment  of  the  sky  which  ■ 
not  visible  to  observers  in  the  Northern  Hemi-I 
sphere,  and  vice  versa. 

Information  which  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory, 
receives  from  the  Iau  is  organized  and  made  avail- 
able through  three  publications,  American} 
Ephemeris,  the  American  Nautical  Almanac,  and] 
the  American  Air  Almanac  (for  aircraft  naviga- 
tion). The  value  of  these  publications  is  evi-i 
denced  by  the  fact  that  every  American  ship  on 
the  ocean  and  every  American  plane  on  inter- 
national flight  carries  one  or  both  of  the  latter  pub- 
lications which  are  basic  for  celestial  navigation. 
The  American  Ephemeris  is  a  basic  reference  for 
astronomers  and  is  essential  in  the  accurate  deter- 
mination of  time,  which  in  turn  is  of  extreme] 
importance  in  civil  navigation  (including  loran), 
and  defense  fields.  In  addition,  accurate  astro- 
nomical data  are  essential  to  the  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  in  the  construction  of  charts  and 
maps. 

The  Iau  also  provides  information  on  total 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  other  solar  observations 
which  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  prediction  of  future 
periods  of  poor  radio  communications.  The  Iau's 
standardization  of  scientific  constants,  which  are 
important  to  many  fields  other  than  astronomy,  is. 
a  valuable  service  since  it  is  essential  to  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  scientific  research  that  the 
same  and  most  exact  constants  and  standards  be 
used. 


Directing  Council  (PASO) 

On  September  10  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  6th  session  of  the  Directing 
Council  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organ- 
ization (Paso)  and  4th  meeting  of  the  Regional 
Committee  of  the  World  Health  Organization  for 
the  Americas  will  be  held  at  Habana,  September 
1 5-24.    The  United  States  delegation  is  as  follows : 

United  States  Representative 

Leonard  A.  Scheele,  M.D.,  Surgeon  General,  Public  Health 
Service,  Federal  Security  Agency 
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Alternate  Representative* 

Frederick  .1.  Brady,  M.D.,  Assistant  Chief,  International 
Organization  Branch,  Division  of  International 
Health,  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security 
Agency 

Howard  B.  Calderwood,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Wyman  Stone,  Director,  Division  of  Health,  Welfare,  and 
Housing,  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Administration,  Department  of 
State 

Simon  N.  Wilson,  Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

Elton  D.  Woolpert,  Assistant  to  Surgeon  General,  Public 
Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency 

The  17th  and  18th  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Paso  are  also  being  held  at 
Habana,  September  10-12  and  25-26,  respectively. 
The  U.S.  Government  is  represented  at  these 
meetings  by  the  following  delegation : 

Atling  United  States  Representative 

Frederick  J.  Brady,  M.D. 

Alternate  Representative 

Howard  B.  Calderwood 

Ad  riser 

Simon  N.  Wilson 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Or- 
ganization, organized  in  1902  as  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau,  is  the  coordination  of  the  pub- 
lic-health efforts  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  Paso  stimulates  and  promotes 
the  expansion  of  national  and  local  health  services 
and  the  adoption  of  more  effective  public-health 
techniques.  Technical  advisory  services  are  pro- 
vided and  programs,  including  the  control  of  tu- 
berculosis, venereal  disease,  yellow  fever,  malaria, 
and  other  insect-borne  diseases,  are  being  carried 
on  to  assist  member  governments  in  raising  the 
level  of  health,  thereby  contributing  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  the  people  of  the  Americas. 

The  Directing  Council,  created  in  1947,  serves  as 
the  executive  body  of  the  Paso  between  quadren- 
nial sessions  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Con- 
ference, which  is  the  Organization's  Governing 
Body.  It  also  serves  as  the  Regional  Committee  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  for  the  Americas. 
The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Directing  Council 
was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  September  1951. 
Washington  is  the  permanent  headquarters  of 
the  Paso. 

The  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  seven 
governments,  presently  including  the  United 
States,  elected  by  the  Directing  Council,  performs 
interim  executive  and  advisory  functions  between 
meetings  of  the  Council.  The  last  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  was  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  October  3-4, 1951. 

Among  the  most  important  items  to  be  consid- 
ered at  the  Habana  meetings  are  the  program  and 


budget  of  the  Paso  for  1953  and  1954,  agenda  items 
and  arrangements  for  the  14th  Pan  American  San- 
itary Conference  to  be  held  in  1954,  and  proposed 
revisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  Paso. 


Conference  of  Statisticians  (ECAFE) 

On  September  2  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  a  second  Regional  Conference  of 
Statisticians  convened  under  the  auspices  of  the 
U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  (Ecafe),  in  collaboration  with  the  U.N. 
Statistical  Office,  Technical  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, and  specialized  agencies  concerned,  at 
Bangkok,  for  a  2-week  session  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1,  1952.  The  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Conference  is  as  follows : 


U.S.  Representative 

Y.  S.  Leong,  Office  of  Statistical  Standards,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget 

Advisers 

Joseph    Cunningham,   Vice   Consul,   American   Embassy, 

Bangkok 
Isom  Deshotels,  Assistant  Agricultural  Officer,  American 

Embassy,  Rangoon 
Thomas  F.  Corcoran,  Tca  Consultant  to  the  Government 

of  Pakistan,  American  Embassy,  Karachi 

At  the  first  Conference  held  at  Rangoon  in  1951, 
it  was  established  that  there  exists  a  definite  need 
for  improvement  in  the  method  of  collecting,  com- 
piling, and  analyzing  statistics  relating  to  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  production  and  to  national 
income.  This  branch  of  statistics,  which  has  di- 
rect relation  to  the  most  pressing  economic  prob- 
lems in  the  countries  of  the  region,  will  be  under 
consideration  by  the  specialists  at  the  forthcoming 
meeting,  which  is  designed  to  afford  the  statistical 
experts  of  the  Ecafe  region  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  technical  problems  with  a  view  to  improv- 
ing the  methods  of  compilation  of  statistics  now 
employed. 

Agencies  of  governments  represented  at  the 
Conference,  the  Ecafe  Secretariat,  the  U.N.  Sta- 
tistical Office,  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  have  submitted 
papers  for  consideration  at  the  Conference.  Dis- 
cussions will  be  focused  upon  production  statistics 
and  price  statistics.  Delegates  will  consider  the 
practicability  of  developing  manuals  on  industrial 
production  statistics  and  wholesale  price  statistics. 
They  will  review  papers  on  international  stand- 
ards for  industrial  statistics  and  wholesale  price 
statistics,  their  application  to  Ecafe  countries, 
and  possible  adjustments  of  such  standards  to 
regional  conditions.  Other  papers  to  be  presented 
survey  the  availability  of  factory  production  sta- 
tistics, of  statistics  relating  to  cottage  industries, 
and  of  wholesale  price  statistics  in  Ecafe  coun- 
tries and  current  methods  in  use  for  collecting  and 
processing  them.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to 
agricultural  production  and  price  statistics. 
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It  is  believed  that  a  Conference  of  this  character 
can  contribute  directly  and  usefully  to  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  national  statistical  serv- 
ices in  the  Ecafe  region.  It  is  also  considered  that 
improvement  in  the  quality  and  availability  of 
statistical  information  on  the  topics  included  for 
discussion  at  the  meeting  is  highly  desirable  in 
terms  of  objectives  of  important  programs  of  a 
number  of  U.S.  agencies,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State.  Administration 
of  certain  of  these  programs  involves  fairly  urgent 
needs  for  current  statistics  of  production  and 
prices  for  countries  in  the  Ecafe  region. 

Governments  which  are  members  of  Ecafe  are 
Australia,  Burma,  China,  France,  India,  Indo- 
nesia, the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  Associate  members  are  Cambodia,  Cey- 
lon, Hong  Kong,  Japan,  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
Laos,  Malaya  and  British  Borneo,  Nepal,  and  the 
State  of  Vietnam. 

Scientific  Committee  for 
Trypanosomiasis 

Press  release  719  dated  September  11 

Thomas  A.  Burch,  Director  of  the  Liberian  In- 
stitute of  the  American  Foundation  for  Tropical 
Medicine  at  Harbel,  Liberia,  has  been  designated 
as  an  official  observer  at  the  fourth  session  of  the 
International  Scientific  Committee  for  Trypano- 
somiasis Research,  scheduled  to  be  held  September 
25-30  at  Lourengo  Marques,  Mozambique  (Portu- 
guese East  Africa). 

The  International  Scientific  Committee  for 
Trypanosomiasis  Research  was  organized  in  1947 
to  coordinate  measures  for  the  control  of  trypa- 
nosomiasis (sleeping  sickness)  in  Africa,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Portugal,  Southern  Rhodesia,  the 
Sudan,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  members  of  the  Committee.  While 
the  United  States  is  not  a  member,  it  has  sent  ac- 
credited official  observers  to  previous  sessions.  In- 
vitations to  the  fourth  session,  the  meetings  of 
which  will  be  open  only  to  accredited  participants, 
have  been  extended  not  only  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment but  also  to  the  Permanent  Inter-African  Bu- 
reau for  Tsetse  and  Trypanosomiasis  at  Leopold- 
vi lie  and  to  the  World  Health  Organization. 

The  economic  and  social  development  of  the 
whole  of  Central  Africa  is  to  a  large  measure  con- 
tingent upon  the  discovery  of  a  method  to  control 
trypanosomiasis  in  domestic  animals.  The  effects 
of  this  disease,  which  is  carried  by  the  tsetse  fly, 
can  be  controlled  in  men  but  not,  as  yet,  in  animals. 
Therefore,  until  research  can  provide  the  tools  to 
control  the  disease  in  domestic  animals,  this  vast 


expanse  of  4^  million  square  miles  in  the  world's 
second  largest  continent  cannot  be  reclaimed  and 
settled.  Cooperation  in  trypanosomiasis  research 
and  control  is  part  of  the  U.S.  program  of  assist- 
ance to  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

Scientists  of  the  United  States  have  made  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  trypa- 
nosomiasis. Trypanosomes  have  been  used  in  our 
medical-research  laboratories  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  as  test  organisms  in  the  development  of 
therapeutic  agents.  In  recent  years,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  have  carried  on  research  that 
has  given  scientists  considerable  insight  into  the 
mechanisms  of  resistance  of  animal  trypanosomes 
to  those  drugs  useful  in  treating  the  human  dis- 
ease. A  number  of  American  research  scientists 
have  made  substantial  contributions  to  the  treat- 
ment of  trypanosomiasis  by  carrying  on  field  tests 
in  Africa  with  drugs  developed  in  their  labora- 
tories in  the  United  States. 

Communiques  Regarding  Korea 
to  the  Security  Council 

The  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand has  transmitted  communiques  regarding 
Korea  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  following  United  Nations  docu- 
ment numbers :  S/2733,  August  7 ;  S/2734,  August 
11;  S/2735,  August  11;  S/2738,  August  12; 
S/2739,  August  13;  /S2740,  August  14;  S/2742, 
August  15;  S/2743,  August  18;  S/2745,  August 
18;  S/2747,  August  20;  S/2748,  August  21; 
S/2749,  August  22;  S/2751,  August  25;  S/2752, 
August  26;  S/2753,  August  27;  and  S/2757, 
August  29. 

Convention  for  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea 

Press  release  721  dated  September  11 

On  September  10  the  President  issued  his  proc- 
lamation on  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1948,1  which  was  signed  at 
London  on  June  10,  1948.  The  convention  pro- 
vides for  improved  standards  for  safety  of  life  at 
sea  in  the  fields  of  ship  construction,  fire  protec- 
tion, lifesaving  appliances,  radio  equipment 
dangerous  cargoes,  and  navigation  generally. 

In  accordance  with  its  terms,  the  convention  will 
enter  into  force  on  November  19, 1952.  It  will  re- 
place the  convention  of  May  31,  1929,  of  the  same 
character,  as  between  parties  to  the  1929  conven- 
tion who  have  also  accepted  the  1948  convention. 

In  addition  to  the  United  States,  countries 
which  have  accepted  the  convention  to  date  are 
Belgium,    Canada,    Denmark,    France,    Iceland, 

1 17  Fed.  Reg.,  6034. 
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Israel,  Italy,  -Japan,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land. Norway,  Pakistan,  Portugal,  Sweden,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 
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Representative  Appointed  to 
Congress  of  African  Tourism 

Press  release  729  dated  September  12 

Donald  W.  Lamm,  American  Consul  at  Lou- 
renco  Marques,  Mozambique,  Africa,  will  repre- 
sent the  U.S.  Government  as  an  official  observer 
at  the  fourth  International  Congress  of  African 
Tourism,  to  be  held  at  Lourengo  Marques  from 
September  15  to  20,  1952. 

The  United  States  has  an  interest  in  Africa's 
present  and  future  role  in  world  affairs  and  in 
the  development  of  travel  as  an  economic  and 
social  benefit. 
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"Courier"  To  Begin  VOA 
Broadcasts 

Press  release  698  dated  September  5 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Courier,  the  Voice 
of  America's  first  seagoing  radio  station,  will 
begin  relaying  Voa  broadcasts  on  a  regular  basis 
on  September  7. 

Anchored  at  the  island  of  Rhodes  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  the  floating  relay  base  will  carry  a 
daily  broadcast  schedule  of  5%  hours  in  nine 
languages  over  powerful  medium-wave  and  short- 
wave transmitters. 

Programs  in  four  languages — Armenian,  Geor- 
gian, Azerbaijani,  and  Tatar — will  be  beamed  to 
listeners  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  five  lan- 
guages— Turkish,  Persian,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and 
English — to  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  Inaugu- 
ration of  the  Courier  relay  will  mark  the  first 
time  that  Voa  broadcasts  in  the  four  Soviet  mi- 
nority languages  have  been  transmitted  on  medium 
wave. 

For  the  last  2  weeks,  the  Courier's  150,000-watt 
medium-wave  transmitter  and  two  35,000-watt 
short-wave  transmitters  have  been  undergoing 
intensive  tests.  Reports  indicate  wide  coverage 
for  the  broadcast  signals  and  promise  an  increase 
in  the  Voice  of  America's  penetration  of  the  elec- 
tronic curtain  erected  by  Soviet  jamming  stations. 

En  route  to  Rhodes,  the  Coast  Guard  vessel  paid 
good-will  visits  to  Tangier,  Gibraltar,  Naples, 
and  Piraeus.  The  Courier  will  operate  at  Rhodes 
under  a  site  and  frequency  agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Greece  and  the  United  States. 
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Recent  Progress  in  Asia 


Remai'ks  by  John  M.  Allison 

Assistant  Secretary  far  Far  Eastern  Affairs  l 


Question  :  Let  us  begin  with  the  general  ques- 
tion— Mr.  Allison,  would  you  say  conditions  in 
A.sia  today  are  better  or  worse  than  they  were,  say, 
i  year  ago? 

Mr.  Allison  :  On  the  whole  I  believe  conditions 

n  Asia  are  better  today  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

There  are,  of  course,  still  dark  spots.    There  are 

situations  such  as  in  Korea  and  Indochina  where 

ctual  fighting  is  taking  place  and  where  we  can- 

iot  see  clearly  at  this  time  just  what  the  end  will 

>e.    However,  if  we  look  at  the  whole  area  of  Asia 

Ithere  are,  I  believe,  many  things  to  point  to  which 

show  that  progress  has  been  made. 

First,  a  year  ago  we  had  just  signed  the  Japa- 
ese  peace  treaty.  Since  then  it  has  gone  into 
effect,  and  Japan  is  again  taking  her  place  as  a 
free,  independent  and  equal  member  of  the  family 
jof  nations.  This,  I  believe,  is  extremely  impor- 
tant, for  the  contribution  which  the  80  million 
krigorous  Japanese  can  make  to  the  welfare  of 
Asia  is  inestimable. 

Formosa  is  getting  stronger.  The  Government 
bn  Formosa  is  making  real  strides  in  economic  and 
■social  progress  and  the  people  of  Formosa  are  get- 
ting progressively  a  larger  share  in  the  Govern- 
ment. American  economic  and  military  aid  is 
flowing  into  the  island  in  increasing  quantities, 
and  whereas  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago  there 
was  a  definite  threat  of  invasion  from  the  main- 
land, that  does  not  seem  imminent  today. 

In  the  Philippines  we  have  seen  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  security  situation.  A  year  ago  there 
jjwere  many  parts  of  the  islands,  some  close  to  Ma- 
nila, where  it  was  not  safe  to  travel  at  night. 
Today,  you  can  travel  almost  anywhere  with  little 
br  no  danger. 

A  year  ago  the  pessimists  told  us  that  Burma 
■as  likely  to  fall  by  default  into  Communist 
lands  because  of  internal  weaknesses.    Today,  the 

1  Made  over  CBS's  "The  Asia  Story"  program  on  Sept.  14 
|press  release  no.  727  dated  Sept.  12). 


Burmese  Government  is  in  a  stronger  position 
than  it  has  been  since  it  achieved  its  independ- 
ence. Popular  elections  have  been  held  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  Government  returned  to  power 
with  a  large  majority.  Active  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  Government  against  the  Commu- 
nists within  Burma  and  the  effective  writ  of  the 
Burmese  Government  has  been  extended  far  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Rangoon  itself. 

A  year  ago  hardly  a  start  had  been  made  toward 
developing  any  sort  of  collective  security  system 
in  the  Pacific.  We  had  just  signed  a  security 
treaty  with  Japan,  a  mutual  defense  treaty  with 
the  Philippines,  and  a  mutual  security  treaty 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Today,  all  of 
those  security  and  defense  treaties  have  been  rati- 
fied and  have  gone  into  effect,  and  we  have  had 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  [Anzus 
Council]  provided  for  in  the  Australia-New 
Zealand-United  States  Security  Treaty,  and  it  has 
set  up  procedures  for  implementing  that  pact. 

Question  :  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Allison,  tell 
us  more  about  this  meeting  at  Honolulu,  the 
Anzus  meeting.  There  seems  to  be  considerable 
worry  in  some  quarters  regarding  the  fact  that  this 
was  a  "white  man's  meeting"  and  that  no  Asian 
nations  were  invited  to  Honolulu.  What  can 
you  tell  us  about  this  ? 

Background  of  Anzus  Meeting 

Mr.  Allison  :  There  has  been  considerable  mis- 
understanding and  confusion  regarding  the  meet- 
ing last  month  at  Honolulu  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United 
States.  Many  people  seem  to  think  that  this  meet- 
ing was  suddenly  decided  upon,  that  the  United 
States,  out  of  the  blue  as  it  were,  realized  a  need 
for  some  sort  of  Pacific  pact  and  that  we  then 
invited  just  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  a  meet- 
ing to  discuss  the  problem.  That  is  very  far  from 
the  truth.     As  I  said,  the  treaty  with  Australia 
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and  New  Zealand  was  signed  over  a  year  ago.  It 
was  one  of  three  similar  treaties,  all  concluded 
at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty  and  all  of  them  with  that  peace  treaty  mak- 
ing what  we  thought  of  in  the  Department  of 
State  as  the  total  Japanese  peace  settlement. 

The  Anzus  Council  meeting  at  Honolulu  was 
not  an  isolated  event.  It  was  held  merely  to  bring 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  There  are  only  three 
parties  to  that  particular  treaty,  and  because  of 
this  there  obviously  could  not  be  invited  other  pow- 
ers unless  all  three  agreed  that  this  should  be  done. 

This  treaty  was  one  of  several  treaties  making 
up  the  Japanese  peace  settlement.  The  United 
States  took  the  lead  in  bringing  about  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Japan  which  was  not  punitive  and 
which  was  based  on  trust  and  a  spirit  of  reconcilia- 
tion. It  was  believed  that  this  treaty  should  be 
nonrestrictive  and  that  in  the  treaty  itself  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  seek  certainty  about  Japan's 
future  actions  by  imposing  restrictions  which 
would  deny  f  reedom  to  Japan. 

The  peoples  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  Philippines  were  much  closer  to  Japanese  ag- 
gression than  we  were,  and  there  was  a  natural 
reluctance  in  those  countries  to  think  in  terms  of 
a  peace  treaty  with  Japan  that  would  not  make 
impossible  by  its  own  terms  the  resurgence  of 
Japanese  aggression.  If  the  Governments  of  those 
countries  were  to  join  with  the  United  States  in 
the  type  of  Japanese  peace  treaty  which  we  be- 
lieved essential,  they  had  to  be  able  to  give  their 
people  assurances  about  their  future  security. 

As  a  result  of  the  conclusion  of  these  mutual 
security  and  defense  treaties  they  were  able  to 
do  so.  But  these  treaties  do  not  look  only  to  the 
past,  they  are  the  basis  for  hope  in  the  future. 
The  best  description  of  the  real  purpose  of  these 
security  pacts  has  been  given  by  John  Foster 
Dulles,  who  was  in  charge  of  their  negotiation, 
w  hen  he  stated  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Kelations 
Committee : 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  not  only  our  friends, 
but  our  potential  enemies,  should  learn  that  our  con- 
cern with  Europe,  evidenced  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  and  our  concern  with  Japan,  in  no  sense  imply 
any  lack  of  concern  for  our  Pacific  allies  of  World  War 
/■II  or  lack  of  desire  to  preserve  and  deepen  our  solidarity 
with  them  for  security.  The  security  treaties  with 
these  three  countries  are  a  logical  part  of  the  effort 
not  merely  to  liquidate  the  old  war,  but  to  strengthen 
the  fabric  of  peace  in  the  Pacific  as  against  the  hazard 
of  new  war. 

We  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  the  meet- 
ing at  Honolulu  last  month  was  not  a  meeting  of 
a  Pacific  pact  and  that  the  Council  set  up  is  not  a 
Pacific  council.  We  even  went  to  some  trouble  to 
coin  a  new  word,  "Anzus,"  to  describe  this  Coun- 
cil and  to  make  sure  that  no  one  would  think 
that  this  Council  was  one  which  would  decide  the 
problems  of  the  whole  Pacific  area.  As  President 
Truman  said,  when  it  was  announced  in  April  of 


1951  that  these  treaties  were  to  be  concluded,  the 
are  "initial  steps"  in  the  formation  of  an  over-a 
security  system  for  the  Pacific.     We  have  foun 
that  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  have  a  Pa 
cific  pact  in  the  same  sense  that  we  have  a  Nort 
Atlantic  Pact.   When  you  slop  to  look  for  a  mi  nut: 
at  the  countries  of  Asia  you  u  i  11  readily  see  wh 
this  is  so.    In  Europe,  members  of  the  North  A 
lantic  Pact  have,    generally    speaking,   commo 
problems,  complementary  economies,  and  have  al 
reached  approximately  the  same  level  of  politica 
economic,  and  social  development.    That  is  not  s 
in  Asia.    Here  we  have  countries  ranging  froD 
crown  colonies  and  satrapies  such  as  Borneo  t 
modern  industrialized  Japan.    We  have  countrie 
such  as  Japan  and  Thailand  which  have  been  in 
dependent  for  centuries.    We  have  other  countrie 
like  Indonesia,  Burma,  and  the  Philippines  whicl 
have  only  achieved  full  independence  in  the  las 
6  years.    We  have  some  of  the  countries  of  Asm 
which  still  recognize  the  National  Government  o: 
China  as  the  only  legitimate  Chinese  Government 
We  have  others  who  recognize  the  Communis^ 
regime  as  the  legitimate  government  of  China, 
We  have  countries  such  as  the  Philippines  whicl 
are  willing  to  align  themselves  publicly  on  the 
side  of  the  West.    We  have  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly the  newer  ones  such  as  Burma  and  In- 
donesia, who  say  that  their  first  task  is  to  pulJ 
their  own  house  in  order  and  they  wish  to  be  left 
alone  to  do  that  and  do  not  wish  to  take  sides  ini 
the  world  struggle  at  this  time. 

Foundation  Laid  for  Pacific  Pact 

With  all  these  diversities,  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  when  we  can  have  a  single  over-all  Pacific 
pact.  But  in  my  personal  opinion  that  time  will 
come,  and  when  it  does  and  when  the  people  of 
Asia  make  clear  that  they  wish  to  work  together 
to  insure  their  free  development  and  to  help  each 
other  maintain  their  independence,  then  the! 
United  States  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  play  its 
part  in  helping  them  to  do  so.  The  "initial  steps" 
such  as  the  Anzus  pact,  our  mutual  defense  treaty 
with  the  Philippines,  and  our  security  pact  with 
Japan,  can  be  the  foundation  for  this  greater  co- 
operation. 

Question:  Well  that  naturally,  Mr.  Allison, 
brings  us  to  the  subject  of  neutralism  in  Asia  of 
which  we  hear  so  much.  Do  you  think  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  real  neutral  out  there? 

Mr.  Allison  :  I  think  it  is  only  natural  for  us 
to  expect  neutralism  in  an  area  where  new  coun- 
tries are  just  getting  on  their  feet.  My  own  feel- 
ing is  that  these  countries  are  more  neutral  in 
what  they  say  than  in  what  they  do.  All  of  the 
countries  of  Asia  outside  of  the  mainland  of 
China  have  in  one  way  or  another  demonstrated 
by  action  that  they  wish  to  remain  free  and  inde- 
pendent and  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  the  slaves 
of  any  foreign  ism.    They  are  all,  I  would  say, 
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non-Communist  if  not  actively  anti-Communist. 
[  think  before  we  judge  too  hastily  we  should  re- 
■ember  our  own  experience  and  recall  that  it  took 
wo  world  wars  before  the  people  of  this  country 
realized  that  in  today's  world  one  cannot  long  re- 
nain  neutral.  However,  this  is  not  something  we 
:an  tell  the  peoples  of  Burma  and  Indonesia. 
■toy  must  decide  this  matter  for  themselves.  It 
s  important  to  emphasize  that  it  is  not  America, 
t  is  not  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  that  say  neu- 
ral ism  is  impossible,  but  it  is  the  Communists  who 
;ay  it  everyday  and  in  every  way.  They  said  it 
igain  as  recently  as  last  December  when,  in  the 
Moscow  University  Herald,  the  Communists  set 
rorth  a  seven-point  program  forming  in  fact  a 
■ueprint  of  Communist  aggression  in  the  East. 
A  begins  with  instructions  to  incite  the  peoples 
>f  the  East  to  nationalism,  something  which  obvi- 
nislv  they  all  are  interested  in.  They  are  then 
»ld  to  promote  a  "united  front,''  and  the  various 
mips  are  outlined  to  the  point  where  the  Commu- 
ii>t  Party  >eizes  complete  control  and  ousts  all 
Biers.  Point  (>  in  this  seven-point  program  is 
vorthy  of  special  mention.  It  says:  "Remember 
hat  true  national  independence  can  be  achieved 
>nly  in  unity  with  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is 
10  third,  middle  or  neutral  road." 

Question:  How  does  the  American  Govern- 
uent  define  Russian  objectives  in  Asia? 

Mr.  Allison  :  I  don't  think  it  is  as  important, 
iir.  Costello,  to  know  how  the  American  Govern- 
nent  defines  Russian  objectives  as  it  is  to  know 
low  the  Soviet  Government  defines  those  objec- 
ives.  The  Communists  have  made  no  secret  of 
heir  interest  in  the  Far  East,  and  what  they  are 
rying  to  do  has  been  made  clear  for  all  who  will 
•ead  and  understand.  I  have  just  mentioned  the 
seven-point  program  outlined  in  the  Moscow  Uni- 
rersity  Herald  of  last  December  in  an  article 
:ommenting  upon  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
Uhina  about  advancing  the  revolution.  We  know 
;hat  this  interest  of  the  world  Communist  lead- 
ers is  of  long  standing  although  it  has  taken 
ts  most  aggressive  form  in  recent  years.  Al- 
nost  30  years  ago,  in  his  lectures  on  the  foun- 
lation  of  Leninism,  Stalin  pointed  out  that  "The 
•oad  to  victory  of  the  revolution  in  the  West 
ies  through  the  revolutionary  alliance  with 
;he  liberation  movement  of  the  colonies  and  de- 
pendent countries  against  imperialism."  Stalin 
las  also  said  that  with  Japan,  Russia  would  be  in- 
vincible. It  seems  then  that  we  can  learn  from  the 
lips  of  the  Russians  themselves  what  are  their 
nain  objectives  in  Asia.  One  is  to  promote  world 
revolution  through  revolutionary  activity  in  the 
East,  and  two,  to  get  Japan  into  the  Communist 
lamp  if  possible,  or  at  least  to  weaken  it  so  that  it 
^an  be  no  danger  to  the  Soviets.  In  my  opinion, 
Hie  of  the  reasons  for  the  Communist  aggression 
in  Korea  was  to  make  more  easy  the  eventual  con- 
quest of  Japan.    With  the  Soviets  already  in  the 


Kuriles  to  the  north  of  Japan,  possession  of  the 
Korean  Peninsula  by  a  Communist-dominated 
state  would  place  Japan  in  the  grip  of  Soviet 
pincers  and  make  it  difficult  for  the  people  of 
Japan  to  maintain  real  independence. 

Question  :  Would  you  say  Communist  imperial- 
ism today  is  a  more  immediate  threat  in  Asia  or  in 
Europe,  and  do  you  think  the  young  nations  of 
Asia  would  be  willing  and  able  to  defend  them- 
selves in  the  event  of  a  Communist  attack? 

Mr.  Aelison  :  In  my  opinion,  Communist  im- 
perialism is  a  greater  immediate  threat  in  Asia 
than  in  Europe.  Through  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  the  free  nations  of  Europe 
have  built  up  strength  to  such  a  position  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  Communist  aggressors 
to  make  further  gains  without  engaging  in  all-out 
war.  This  is  not  yet  true  in  the  Far  East.  As  I 
have  said,  there  is  wide  divergence  among  the 
countries  of  Asia  in  political,  economic,  and  social 
development.  Many  of  the  new  countries  are  just 
beginning  to  reach  stability.  They  have  many 
problems  still  unsolved,  and  because  of  many 
years  of  colonialism  they  do  not  yet  have  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  trained  leaders.  It  is  easy  for 
communism  to  spread  chaos  in  Asia,  and  that  is 
why  it  seems  to  me  the  greater  threat  is  there. 
The  second  part  of  your  question  implies  a  situa- 
tion which  may  not  develop.  You  ask  would  the 
young  nations  of  Asia  be  willing  and  able  to  de- 
fend themselves  in  the  event  of  Communist  attack. 
It  seems  to  me  Communist  attack  in  the  conven- 
tional sense  may  never  come  but  that  the  greatest 
danger  is  constant  pressure,  subversion,  and  infil- 
tration whereby  the  new  and  weak  governments 
of  Asia  can  be  kept  weak,  can  be  kept  divided 
among  themselves.  The  seeds  of  dissatisfaction 
are  being  sown  in  these  countries  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  almost  imperceptibly  drift  into  the  Com- 
munist camp.  That  is  the  danger  which  we  are 
facing,  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  fight  against 
by  helping  these  countries  to  help  themselves 
through  our  economic  and  military  aid  programs. 
At  the  two  points  in  Asia  where  there  is  definite 
Communist  military  aggression,  in  Korea  and 
Indochina,  the  peoples  of  those  areas  have  shown 
that  they  are  willing  and  able  to  fight,  but  they 
need  help,  and  that  help  we  are  giving  them. 

Question  :  In  the  past  American  attention  has 
centered  more  on  Europe  than  on  Asia — in  a  sense 
it  now  becomes  something  of  a  political  issue — 
but  would  you  say  that  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
it  is  our  policy  to  treat  Asians  as  "second-class 
expendables"  ? 

Mr.  Allison  :  I  have  no  desire  on  this  program 
to  get  into  any  political  argument,  but  I  think  it 
is  possible  to  look  at  what  we  have  done  and  are 
doing  in  Asia,  and  if  we  do,  I  believe  we  will  see 
that  it  is  not  the  U.S.  Government  which  looks  on 
Asians  as  "second-class  expendables." 
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U.  S.  Policy  in  Asia 

For  7  years  the  United  States  bore  the  main 
burden  of  the  occupation  of  Japan.  Not  only  did 
we  do  much  to  eliminate  the  vestiges  of  the  old 
Japanese  militarism,  but  we  spent  nearly  2  billion 
dollars  to  help  feed  the  Japanese  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  raise  their  war-shattered  stand- 
ard of  living.  The  United  States  took  the  lead 
under  the  energetic  and  imaginative  guidance  of 
John  Foster  Dulles,  but  with  the  strong  backing 
of  President  Truman  and  Secretary  Acheson,  in 
giving  the  Japanese  people  a  liberal  peace  treaty 
enabling  them  to  take  their  place  in  the  world  com- 
munity as  equal  partners.  The  treaty  made  them 
completely  free.  We  have  signed  a  security  treaty 
with  Japan  and  are  keeping  U.  S.  Forces  in  that 
country  in  order  to  defend  the  Japanese  against 
attack,  as  for  the  present  they  have  no  adequate 
defense  force  of  their  own.  Is  that  the  treatment 
normally  given  to  "second-class  expendables"? 

When  Communist  aggressors  invaded  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  we,  along  with  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  took  immediate  action.  Since 
then  U.  S.  casualties  in  Korea  up  to  July  25  of  this 
year  have  exceeded  113,000,  including  over  18,000 
dead.  We  are  spending  approximately  5  billion 
dollars  a  year  for  Korea,  not  including  troop  pay, 
food,  or  training  costs,  and,  in  addition,  we  have 
given  over  700  million  dollars  of  economic  aid  to 
the  people  of  Korea.  We  have  refused  to  agree 
to  an  armistice  in  Korea,  although  that  meant  con- 
tinuing loss  of  American  and  other  free  nations' 
blood  and  treasure,  on  terms  which  would  force 
Koreans  and  Chinese  to  return  to  Communist 
slavery  and  probable  death. 

In  the  Philippines,  as  a  result  of  the  Bell  Mis- 
sion Report  and  the  Quirino-Foster  Agreement, 
the  United  States  has  been  carrying  on  a  program 
of  economic  aid  envisaging  the  expenditure  of  250 
million  dollars  over  a  5-year  period.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  large  sum — almost  a  billion  dol- 
lars— which  we  have  contributed  to  repair  the  dam- 
ages of  war  in  the  Philippines.  In  addition  to 
this  economic  aid,  we  have  military  agreements 
with  the  Government  of  the  Philippines  making 
clear  that  the  American  people  have  not  forgotten 
what  the  Philippine  people  did  between  1941  and 
1945,  and  making  clear  that  if  trouble  should  come- 
to  the  Philippines  again  they  would  not  stand 
alone. 

In  Formosa,  the  United  States  has  a  military 
and  economic  aid  program  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Our 
Seventh  Fleet  makes  certain  that  any  Communist 
aggression  against  Formosa  shall  not  succeed.  It 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

In  Indochina,  the  French  and  the  peoples  of  the 
three  Associated  States  are  carrying  the  chief 
burden — it  is  not  often  realized  that  France  has 
spent  more  in  Indochina  than  she  received  through 
.Marshall  Plan  aid,  that  for  the  last  7  years  one- 
third  of  France's  professional  armed  forces  have 


been  engaged  in  Indochina,  and  that  Fiance  is  no" 
spending  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  da 
fending  that  area.  For  our  part,  the  Unite! 
States  is  contributing  approximately  one-third  d 
the  cost  of  the  Indochina  operation.  In  addition 
we  maintain  there  a  military  advisory  mission  t 
assist  in  equipping  the  National  Armies  of  th 
three  Associated  States  and  the  French  Unio. 
Army. 

In  Thailand,  Burma,  and  Indonesia,  there  ar 
smaller  programs  of  economic  aid.  In  the  case  o' 
Thailand  there  is  also  a  program  of  military  aid 
and  a  military  advisory  group. 

When  we  look  at  the  Far  East  from  Japan  anc 
Korea,  down  through  Formosa,  the  Philippine? 
to  Indochina,  Thailand,  Burma,  and  Indonesia 
American  blood  or  treasure  (in  Korea  both)  i 
being  poured  out  with  that  of  other  free  nation 
to  help  keep  those  countries  secure  from  Commu 
nist  aggression — actual  or  potential — and  to  giv 
them  an  opportunity  to  develop  as  free  and  inde 
pendent  nations.  Would  these  more  than  100,000 
American  casualties  and  billions  of  American  dol 
lars  have  been  sacrificed  for  people  whom  we  con 
sidered  "second-class  expendables"?     I  think  not 

But  what  of  Russia  ?  What  is  its  ultimate  pur 
pose  in  Asia?  To  make  the  nations  of  Asia  free'1 
No.  Remember  Stalin  said  the  East  was  the  roac 
to  victory  in  the  West — that  is  what  they  art 
interested  in.  They  are  attempting  to  use  th( 
people  of  Asia  to  achieve  that  victory.  It  is  tht 
Soviets — it  is  the  Communists — who  really  believe 
the  people  of  Asia  are  "second-class  expendables.'' 
There  have  not  been  100,000  Soviet  casualties  on 
behalf  of  their  North  Korean  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist friends.  No — they  let  them  spend  their 
own  blood. 


Communist  Motives  for  Delaying 
Korean  Armistice  Agreement 

Maj.  Gen.  William  K.  Harrison,  chief  United 
Nations  negotiator  at  the  Panmunjom  armistice 
talks,  made  the  following  statement  to  Coimnvmist 
negotiators  on  September  6: 

Another  week  has  passed  and  you  continue  to 
reject  an  armistice,  insisting  as  its  price  that  wee 
return  to  you  a  few  thousand  Chinese  prisoners 
who  are  determined  never  again  to  live  under  Com- 
munist control  at  any  cost.  We  have  offered  you 
the  opportunity  to  verify  the  attitude  of  those 
prisoners.     You  have  refused  to  do  so. 

Let  us  consider  dispassionately  the  obvious  con- 
sequences of  your  continued  delay  in  agreeing  to 
an  armistice.  First,  you  are  preventing  the  re- 
patriation of  about  83,000  of  your  captured  per- 
sonnel who  will  not  violently  resist. 

Second,  you  force  the  continuation  of  the  mili- 
tary conflict.     The  battleground  is  North  Korea, 
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since  you  have  failed  to  conquer  and  occupy  the 

Republic  of  Korea.  The  people  whoso  land  is  the 
Battleground  of  the  contending  forces  always 
suffer.  North  Korea  is  a  small  country,  economi- 
cally poor.  It-  people  have  already  suffered  much 
from  the  -  year-  of  conflict.  Its  economic  life  is 
gradually  being  destroyed  as  a  result  of  your  con- 
tinued use  of  its  area  ami  facilities  for  the  opera- 
tions and  support  of  your  military  forces. 

The  facts  we  have  just  stated  are  clear  to  all  the 
world.  It  is  inevitable  that  intelligent  and  decent 
people  everywhere  draw  conclusions  from  these 
fact-,  conclusions  regarding  your  purposes  and 
methods.  If  you  stop  to  consider  wdiat  such  opin- 
ions must  he.  you  will  see  that  delay  in  agreeing 
:o  an  armistice  works  to  your  disadvantage. 

First,  let  us  examine  the  matter  of  those  few 
:housand  Chinese  prisoners  of  war.  They  are  just 
ordinary  men.  most  of  them  of  the  lowest  grade 
if  your  army.  By  entering  into  this  conflict  in 
Korea  you  have  sent  to  death  or  serious  injury 
■any  thousands  of  others  like  them.  By  continu- 
.ng  the  fighting  after  your  military  invasion  has 
failed  you  condemn  still  others  to  death.  It  is 
liffieuh  to  evade  the  thought  that  this  loss  of  life 
;tirs  little  regret  in  your  minds.  This  inference 
.mmediately  leads  to  a  question.  Why  should 
lese  few  thousand  Chinese  fear  to  return  to  their 
lomeland  ?  Why  should  men  flee  from  their  coun- 
:ry,  willing  to  go  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  but 
lot  to  return  to  the  control  of  their  own  rulers. 

Civilized  rulers  allow  their  people  to  emigrate 
o  other  countries.  You  would  have  us  force  yours 
jo  come  back  to  you  at  bayonet  point.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  escape  giving  credence  to  reports 
■rich  arise  from  many  sources  that  you  are  afraid 
o  have  your  people  learn  how  much  better  are 
conditions  in  non-Communist  countries  for  those 
nasses  of  the  population  whom  you  call  the  pro- 
etariat.  Possibly  the  other  stories  which  we  hear 
ire  true,  that  you  intend  to  punish  those  who  seek 
o  escape  from  Communist  control.  If  this  infor- 
mation is  accurate,  you  may  as  well  recognize  now 
hat  there  is  no  possibility  that  we  will  force  to  be 
■epatriated  those  who  have  begged  us  for  asylum. 

There  may  be  still  another  reason  for  your  con- 
inued  insistence  in  making  the  forced  repatria- 
ion  of  a  few  thousand  Chinese  the  issue  which 
Mays  or  may  prevent  an  armistice.  There  is  a 
pdely  held  suspicion  that  you  really  do  not  desire 
■  .'irmistice  and  that  your  negotiations  are  mere 
kmouflage  to  conceal  your  real  purpose  to  con- 
inue  the  conflict.  If  this  suspicion  ultimately 
>roves  to  be  true,  the  world  will  have  discovered 
>nce  again  and  beyond  any  doubt  the  futility  of 
ittempting  to  negotiate  with  Communists  on  any 
reasonable  and  honorable  grounds. 

The  Chinese  prisoners  concerned  are  few  in 
lumber.  To  recover  them  it  appears  that  you  are 
latisfied  to  cause  the  population  of  North  Korea 
o  suffer  the  gradual  destruction  of  its  economic 
ife  in  addition  to  hunger,  disease,  dislocations  of 


homes,  and  other  troubles  which  are  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  military  operat  ions  which  you 
force  them  to  support  and  maintain.  These  poor 
people  are  your  so  called  ''proletariat."  The 
world  asks  you:  "Have  you  no  feeling  of  compas- 
sion for  these  people!  Do  their  lives,  homes,  and 
happiness  mean  nothing  to  you?" 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Communist 
rulers  of  North  Korea  can  continue  to  support 
Communist  Chinese  demands  while  their  own 
country  and  people  suffer  such  great  loss.  In 
civilized  countries  governments  are  not  indifferent 
to  the  needs  of  their  people.  In  fact,  much  of 
your  propaganda  talks  loudly  about  the  good  you 
seek  to  do  for  your  countrymen.  How  can  you 
expect  anyone  outside  of  communism,  or  in  it  for 
that  matter,  to  believe  other  than  that  you  are 
cruelly  indifferent  to  your  people,  or  that  you  are 
mere  puppets  of  an  alien  Communist  ruler, 
obedient  to  your  master's  command? 

Naturally  we  do  not  expect  you  to  answer,  or 
admit  the  accuracy  of  these  conclusions.  But  they 
are  really  inescapable  as  you  will  see  if  you  stop 
to  consider  the  matter  from  a  logical  and  humane 
point  of  view.  Everyday  the  atmosphere  is  filled 
with  your  propaganda.  But  propaganda  uses 
words  only.  All  of  us  know  that  actions  speak 
much  louder  than  words.  People  may  believe  oft 
repeated  propaganda  until  they  learn  that  it  is 
false  in  fact;  that  the  truth  is  just  the  opposite  of 
the  words.  For  some  years  now  and  as  a  result 
of  Communist  acts,  not  words,  the  people  of  the 
world  have  been  increasingly  recognizing  the 
falseness  of  communism.  Is  the  further  delay  of 
the  armistice  to  become  just  another  of  these  les- 
sons teaching  men  to  distrust  and  resist  everything 
said  or  done  by  Communist  rulers  ?  We  leave  the 
answer  to  you. 

If  you  are  prepared  to  agree  to  an  armistice  we 
are  ready  to  exchange  lists  of  prisoners  of  war  to 
be  repatriated  in  accord  with  paragraph  51  of  the 
draft  armistice  agreement.  We  have  approxi- 
mately 83,000  whom  we  can  repatriate.  You  have 
stated  often  that  you  are  prepared  to  repatriate 
all  of  our  personnel  in  your  custody,  who  now 
number  over  12,000.  If  your  list  is  in  conformity 
with  your  past  statements  there  should  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  reaching  an  armistice  agreement. 


U.S.  Facing  Renewed  Communist 
Germ  Warfare  Charges 

Press  release  732  dated  September  15 

The  United  States  is  once  more  faced  with  a 
new  spate  of  phony  evidence  of  bacteriological 
warfare  in  Korea  and  China.  This  time  we  are 
informed  that  an  international  commission  of 
scientists  has  conducted  an  investigation  and  has 
come  up  with  proof  of  the  charges  which  the  Com- 
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munist  propaganda  organs  have  been  spreading 
around  the  world  since  last  winter. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
nied these  charges  repeatedly.  It  has  repeatedly 
offered  to  submit  them  to  impartial  investigation. 
In  each  instance,  the  Communist  powers  have 
refused  to  permit  an  investigation  by  any  body 
or  organization  which  was  not  completely  sub- 
servient to  them. 

Instead,  they  have  produced  a  steady  barrage 
of  so-called  evidence,  prefabricated  from  plans 
drawn  in  Moscow,  by  persons  whose  allegiance 
to  the  Communist  cause  outweighs  their  regard 
for  truth  and  decency. 

This  latest  report  is  no  exception.  Peiping 
Radio  acknowledges  that  the  impetus  for  this  so- 
called  investigation  came  from  the  World  Peace 
Council.  The  World  Peace  Council  is  the  fore- 
most Communist  front  organization  in  the  field 
of  propaganda.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  com- 
plete subservience  to  the  Moscow  line  in  all  fields 
of  endeavor.  The  personnel  of  the  so-called  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Scientists  was  selected  by 
Communist  leaders ;  they  were  conducted  on  their 
tour  by  Communist  officials ;  and  they  have  written 
their  report  under  Communist  aegis. 

The  United  States  stands  before  the  tribunal 
of  world  opinion  with  clean  hands.  It  has  re- 
peatedly signified  its  willingness  to  submit  to  a 
genuine  investigation,  asking  only  that  the  in- 
vestigation be  impartial  and  conducted  by  quali- 
fied personnel. 

This  has  been  the  American  stand  in  discussion 
of  this  question  with  other  powers.  It  was  the 
American  position  before  the  organs  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  was  the  American  position  at 
the  18th  International  Red  Cross  Conference, 
where  Communist  delegates  sought  to  inundate 
the  conferees  with  propaganda  concerning  these 
charges.  When  the  Red  Cross  Conference 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  powers  involved 
to  agree  upon  an  impartial  investigation,  the  chief 
U.  S.  delegate  immediately  and  publicly  wel- 
comed the  action  of  the  Conference. 

The  Communist  leaders  continue  to  turn  a  con- 
veniently deaf  ear  to  all  proposals  for  a  genuine 
inquiry.  Instead,  they  substitute  the  alleged  find- 
ings of  their  stooges,  based  upon  lies,  trumped-up 
evidence,  and  forced  confessions. 


U.S.  Views  on  General  Assembly 
Discussion  of  Korean  Issue 

Press  release  731  dated  September  15 

Certain  confusion  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the 
public  mind  concerning  the  relationship  of  the 
armistice  negotiations  at  Panmunjom  and  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Korean  issue  which  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

Since   the   establishment   of   the   Republic   of 


Korea,  the  United  Nations  has  had  a  broad  ancj 
general  interest  in  the  political  and  economic  <k 
velopment  of  a  unified  Korea.    These  problem. 

have  been  discussed  in  various  meetings  of  tin 
General  Assembly  since  that  time  and  will  un-i 
doubtedly  be  discussed  in  the  forthcoming  -<-. 
sion  at  New  York. 

As  distinct  from  these  genera]  considerations 
the  United  States,  in  consultation  with  other  prin-, 
cipally  concerned  countries,  has  assumed  the  re 
sponsibility,    as    part    of    the    military    missiol 
assigned  to  it  by  the  United  Nations  SecuriS 
Council,  for  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  with 
the  Communists  for  a  military  armistice.     It  con- 
tinues to  be  the  view  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
that  this  is  the  proper  and  appropriate  means  of  j 
conducting  these  negotiations. 


Secretary  Acheson  Comments 
on  New  Sino-Soviet  Agreement 

Printed  below  is  an  account  of  remarks  regard- 
ing the  new  Chinese-Soviet  agreement  made  by 
Secretary  Acheson  at  his  press  conference  on  Sep- 
tember 17.1  When  ashed  by  a  correspondent 
whether  anything  could  be  added  to  a  comment 
made  the  previous  day  on  the  matter  by  Michael  J. 
McDermott,  Special  Assistant  for  Press  Relations^  j 
Secretary  Acheson  answered  in  the  following 
vein: 

He  had  been  looking  that  morning  at  a  copy 
of  a  memorandum  of  the  press  and  radio  news  l 
conference  of  the  15th  of  February  1950,  where,  ' 
he  said,  they  had  discussed  together  the  treaty 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Government,  and  that  there  were  some 
things  there  that  might  be  interesting  to  recall. 

Secretary  Acheson  recalled  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  comment  he  had  pointed  out  that  there 
might  very  well  have  been  and  probably  were  |l 
agreements  which  were  not  reduced  to  writing 
and  perhaps  would  not  be,  and  that  he  had  added  | 
that  undoubtedly  more  would  come  out  from  time 
to  time.  He  had  said  that  he  thought  that  that 
was  very  probably  the  case,  and  that  all  of  what 
had  been  done  would  never  come  out  in  printed 
form.  The  Secretary  reminded  the  correspond- 
ents that  he  had  commented  that  that  would  de- 
velop, if  at  all,  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  next  months  and  perhaps  years, 
because  one  of  the  most  familiar  patterns  known 

1  The  agreement,  whose  terms  were  announced  at  Mos- 
cow on  Sept.  15,  provides  that  the  Changchun  Railway 
will  he  returned  to  the  control  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  hut  that  Russian  forces  will  continue  to  be  main- 
tained at  Port  Arthur.  The  agreement  relates  to  a  treaty 
made  in  Feb.  l!).r>0  between  the  two  countries;  the  latter 
provided  that  Russia  was  to  return  both  the  railway  and 
Port  Arthur  to  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  by  the  end 
of  1952. 
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■as  thai  most  of  the  agreements  made  by  the 
Soviet  Union  had  their  most  important  provisions 
in  secret  protocols. 

The  Secretary  continued  by  saying  that  he  had 
said  that  this  treaty  referred  to  eagerness  of  the 
■arties  to  it  to  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
on  a  Japanese  peace  treaty,  and  thai  he  had  com- 
mented that  thai  had  not  been  demonstrated  in 
an  outstanding  manner  over  the  recent  past  be- 
cause so  far  we  had  not  been  able  to  agree  with 
them  on  the  procedure  within  which  to  discuss  a 
treaty. 

Secretary  Acheson  also  recalled  thai  a  corre- 
spondent had  commented  that  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists seemed  to  think  that  there  was  something 
significant  in  the  selection  of  the  date  1952  for 
the  Russian  evacuation  of  Port  Arthur  and,  of 
Burse,  that  that  year  was  important  from  other 
points  of  view.  The  correspondent  had  then  in- 
quired if  it  was  possible  to  state  if  the  Department 
had  any  information  that  would  give  any  par- 
ticular significance  to  the  year  1952.  The  Secre- 
tary said  that  he  had  answered  in  the  negative 
and  had  stated  that  he  had  no  information  of  any 
sort  on  that,  saying  that  it  had  the  happy  result 
of  putting  it  off  cpute  a  while.  The  Secretary 
then  had  added  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  been 
in  occupation  of  those  areas;  that  a  great  many 
things  might  happen  before  1952  which  could  pro- 
long the  period  and  that  even  if  they  did  not 
happen,  there  again  Soviet  influence  would  be  so 
solidified  that  by  the  time  one  took  away  the 
ostensible  troops,  control  would  be  quite  firmly 
established. 

The  Secretary  concluded  bj'  saying  that  he 
thought  that  that  had  been  an  interesting  com- 
ment of  more  than  2  years  ago  and  that  we  were 
seeing  some  of  it  coming  out  now. 


U.S.  Encouraged  by  European 
Unity  Efforts 

Wress  t  (inference  Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Press  release  736  dated  September  17 

During  the  past  week  we  have  witnessed  two 
closelv  connected  events  which  have  far-reaching 
significance  for  the  future  of  free  Europe.  The 
fir-t  was  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community.  The  sec- 
ond was  the  decision  by  this  Assembly  to  study 
immediately  the  formation  of  a  European  Politi- 
cal Authority. 


It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  predict  where 
these  studies  will  lead,  nor  to  anticipate  the  na- 
t  ure  and  scope  of  I  he  political  Si  met  lire  which  may 
be  created.  The  important  fact  is  that  this  deci- 
sion demonstrates,  perhaps  more  forcibly  than  any 
action  yet  taken,  the  strength  and  momentum  of 
the  movement  toward  European  unity. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  encourage 
and  support  the  efforts  of  the  statesmen  and 
peoples  of  Europe  to  achieve  a  close  and  enduring 
unity  because  we  are  convinced  that  this  unity  will 
contribute  substantially  to  the  strength  and  pros- 
perity of  our  European  friends  and  to  the  success 
of  our  mutual  efforts  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
world. 


Department  Publication  on 
Forced  Labor  in  U.S.S.R. 

Statement  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  18 

Most  of  you  are  probably  aware  that  the  United 
Nations  has  been  investigating  the  practice  of 
forced  labor  and  the  United  States  has  been  most 
anxious  that  the  facts  be  made  known.  I  there- 
fore want  to  call  to  your  attention  today  this 
factual  expose  of  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites  which  was  compiled  by  the  De- 
partment of  State.1  It  contains  many  vivid  ex- 
amples of  what  it  means  to  live  under  the  present 
Soviet  rulers  and  indicates  the  scope  of  this  prac- 
tice in  the  Russian  sphere  and  its  economic  and 
political  significance. 

With  the  urging  and  support  of  labor  organi- 
zations, particularly  American  labor  and  the  In- 
ternational Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions, 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  requested  the 
United  Nations  to  investigate  forced  labor  where- 
ever  it  exists  in  the  world.  As  a  result,  the  United 
Nations  created  a  special  committee  headed  by  an 
outstanding  Indian  leader,  Sir  Ramaswami  Muda- 
liar.  This  committee  held  hearings  in  New  York 
in  June  and  will  continue  its  investigation  in 
Geneva  beginning  October  14.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment made  available  to  the  U.N.  committee 
such  evidence  as  it  had  of  forced  labor  in  the 
Soviet  sphere.  The  State  Department  has  sum- 
marized all  these  facts  in  this  booklet. 


1  For  excerpts  from  this  publication,  Forced  Labor  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  Department  of  State  publication  4716. 
see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  22,  1952,  p.  428. 
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Disarmament  and  Technical  Assistance:  The  Way  to  a  Better  Life 


Address  by  Durwurd  V.  Sandifer 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs  » 


The  occasion  of  this  great  Centennial  of  Engi- 
neering recalls  the  remarkable  degree  to  which 
engineering  and  technology  have  in  the  past  cen- 
tury succeeded  in  overcoming  obstacles  standing 
m  the  way  of  a  better  life.     Your  success  has 
opened  a  vast  and  undreamed  of  prospect  for  man- 
kind—a prospect  almost  terrifying  in  its  poten- 
tiality for  good  or  evil,  depending  on  the  road 
which  mankind  takes.     That  is  where  your  calling 
and  mine  join,  for  those  of  us  who  work  in  the 
field  of  diplomacy  are  acutely  aware  of  our  respon- 
sibility to  assist  in  finding  the  road  which  leads 
to  peace  and  security,  to  the  fuller  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  your  labors.     This  is  a  responsibility 
which  we  share  with  you.     That  is  why  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  welcoming  those  of  you  who  are 
visiting  from  other  countries  and  to  wish  you  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  stay. 
_  No  one  knows  better  than  you  the  terrible  neces- 
sity for  bringing  to  effective  political  control  the 
weapons  of  destruction  with  which  men  have  peri- 
odically slaughtered  each  other.     Perhaps  inter- 
national anarchy  and  the  persistence  of  the  duel- 
ing code  among  nations  were  tolerable  in  the  days 
of  the  battle-ax,  the  sword,  and  the  spear,  or  even 
m  the  day  of  the  rifle  and  long-range  artillery. 

But  it  is  unthinkable  in  the  age  of  atomic  bombs, 
atomic  weapons,  hydrogen  bombs,  guided  missiles, 
and  jet  planes.  We  have  moved  from  the  day 
when  wars  could  only  be  carried  out  by  killing  in 
hand-to-hand  combat  into  the  day  when  one  man 
in  a  jet  bomber  with  a  few  assistants  can  destroy 
a  city.  Man  must  subject  these  engines  of  destruc- 
tion  to  mutual  world  control  or  perish.  Others 
may  dismiss  this  as  a  dramatic  figure  of  speech 
lou  engineers  cannot  escape  the  knowledge  of  its 
awful  reality. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  incident  which  took  place 
'luring  the  question  period  after  an  address  made 
by  Dr.  Emstein  several  years  ago.    A  feminine 

'  Made  at  the  Centennial  of  Engineering  celebration  at 
tne  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  at  Chicago  on  Sept.  3. 
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listener  said  to  Dr.  Einstein :  "What  weapons  will 
be  used  m  the  third  world  war?"  Einstein  re-< 
plied  :  "Madam,  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  but 

1  can  tell  you  what  weapons  will  be  used  in  the 
fourth  world  war.     Bocks!" 

While  we  strive  to  control  destruction,  we  must 
at  the  same  time  press  forward  the  constructiow 
of  a  better  way  of  life. 

The  United  Nations  offers  the  best  hope  man 
has  developed  to  date  for  mastering  both  of  these 
tremendous  problems.  But  it  is  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  finds  a  way  to  use  your  engineering  know- 
how  that  this  hope  can  be  made  real.  The  build-up 
of  armaments  for  security,  the  technical  knowl- 
edge essential  to  safe  disarmament,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  technical  assistance  program — all  depend 
for  successful  execution  upon  the  body  of  knowl- 
edge represented  by  your  profession.  Engineer- 
ing and  multilateral  diplomacy  effectively  linked 
offer  the  world  hope  of  peace  and  a  better  life. 

An  Apparent  Inconsistency 

It  may  seem  inconsistent  to  you  for  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  to  devote  time  and 
energy  to  disarmament  when  at  the  same  time  we 
are  bending  every  effort  to  achieve  a  vast  rearma- 
ment program  on  our  part  and  that  of  our  allies. 
Actually,  the  two  programs  are  not  inconsistent. 
President  Truman,  in  explaining  the  significance 
ot  the  disarmament  proposals   which  were  ad- 
vanced in  the  U.N.   General  Assembly  by  the 
United  States,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
reaffirmed  the  determination  of  the  United  States    I 
to  win  real  peace,  based  on  freedom  and  justice.2   I 
He  said  that  we  will  do  it  the  hard  way  if  we  must,    - 
by  making  the  free  world  so  strong  that  no  would- 
be  aggressor  will  dare  to  break  the  peace.     But 
the  United  States  will  never  give  up  trying  for 
another  way  to  peace— the  way  of  reducing  the    S 

2  For  the  President's  address,  made  Nov.  7,  1951,  see     - 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  1!),  1951,  p.  709. 
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armaments  thai  make  aggression  possible.  That 
is  why  we  have  made  these  disarmament  proposals 
in  the  United  Nations  and  why  we  shall  continue 
to  seek  workable  agreements  on  disarmament. 

A  disarmed  world  must  rest  upon  two  basic 
principles.  They  are  tersely  stated  in  the  ''Essen- 
tial Principles  for  a  Disarmament  Program,"  pre- 
sented by  the  United  States  to  the  U.N.  Disarma- 
ment Commission  on  April  24."  In  the  first  place, 
''the  goal  of  disarmament  is  not  to  regulate,  but 
to  prevent  war  by  relaxing  the  tensions  and  fears 
created  by  armaments  and  by  making  war  inher- 
ently, as  it  is  constitutionally  under  the  Charter, 
impossible  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  between 
nations."  Secondly,  in  order  to  achieve  this  goal 
all  states  must  cooperate  to  establish  an  open  and 
substantially  disarmed  world" — a  world  "in  which 
armed  forces  and  armaments  will  be  reduced  to 
such  a  point  and  in  such  a  thorough  fashion  that 
no  state  will  be  in  a  condition  of  armed  prepared- 
B6S  to  start  a  war."  and  "in  which  no  state  will 
be  in  a  position  to  undertake  preparations  for  war 
without  other  states  having  knowledge  of  such 
preparations  long  before  an  offending  state  could 
start  a  war." 

What  we  have  been  doing  in  the  Disarmament 

Commission  since  its  organization  in  February 

brsuant  to  the  Disarmament  Kesolution  adopted 

w  the  General  Assembly  last  fall  is  trying  to  put 

meat  on  the  bare  bones  of  these  propositions. 

The  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France  have  presented  a  concrete  program  to  the 
Disarmament  Commission  in  a  series  of  four  pa- 
pers. This  program  stems  from  the  basic  premise 
that  an  effective  system  of  inspection  and  control 
is  essential  to  any  safe  disarmament  program. 
The  plan  starts,  therefore,  and  must  start  with  the 
proposals  for  progressive  and  continuing  disclo- 
sure and  verification  of  all  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments. We  must  know  in  the  beginning  and  at  all 
times  exactly  what  armaments  every  nation  has. 
This  disclosure  and  verification  would  be  carried 
out  in  a  series  of  stages,  each  stage  to  follow  when 
the  previous  one  had  been  satisfactorily  complet- 
ed. But  even  the  first  stage  would  include  impor- 
tant information.  For  example,  the  disclosures  in 
the  atomic  field  would  give  a  clear  indication  of 
existing  atomic  strength — our  own  and  that  of 
other  countries.  Most  important  of  all,  disclosure 
and  verification  would  be  carried  out  by  an  inter- 
national organ  with  full  authority  to  guarantee 
faithful  performance  by  all  states. 

Next,  the  program  envisages  a  progressive  re- 
duction of  armed  forces  and  permitted  armaments 
to  maximum  levels,  radically  lower  than  present 
level-. 

The  essence  of  our  proposal  for  fixing  numeri- 
cal limits  on  armed  forces  is  the  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  maximum  ceilings  for  the  United 
States,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
and  China,  which  should  be,  say,  between  1,000,000 

'Ibid.,  May  12,  1952,  p.  752. 


and  L500,000  men;  that  the  maximum  ceilings  for 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France  should  be,  say, 
between  700,000  and  800,000. 

In  addition,  there  would  be  agreed  maximum 
ceilings  for  all  other  states  having  substantial 
armed  forces,  fixed  in  relation  to  the  ceilings 
agreed  upon  for  the  Five  Powers.  The  ceilings 
to  be  aimed  at  would  normally  be  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  population  and  would  normally  be 
less  than  current  levels. 

The  numerical  limitations  proposed  are  flexible, 
and  are  not  intended  to  be  final  or  exhaustive. 
They  are  offered  not  as  fixed  limitations  but  as 
tentative  standards  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
negotiation. 

These  numerical  limitation  proposals  stress  one 
of  our  fundamental  objectives  in  the  disarmament 
field.  We  would  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the 
danger  of  resort  to  war  by  reducing  the  prac- 
ticability of  successful  aggression.  Genuine  en- 
forcement of  agreed  levels  of  armaments  would 
prevent  the  excessive  concentration  of  power  which 
has  always  been  such  a  threat  to  peace  and  security. 

Five  Power  Conference  Proposed 

Next,  as  a  means  of  implementing  these  pro- 
posals, we  have  suggested  that  when  we  can  get 
agreement  on  some  of  the  basic  ideas,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Five  Great  Powers  should  get 
together  to  seek  agreement  on  three  particular 
points :  How  they  would  allocate  their  permitted 
armed  forces  among  their  respective  armed  serv- 
ices ;  what  armaments  and  how  much  of  them  they 
wTould  consider  necessary  and  appropriate  to  sup- 
port these  limited  armed  forces;  and  how  they 
would  prohibit  and  eliminate  all  armed  forces 
and  all  armaments  other  than  those  expressly  per- 
mitted. This  might  be  followed  by  regional  con- 
ferences including  all  other  governments  having 
substantial  military  forces,  in  order  to  reach  sim- 
ilar agreement  on  the  over-all  numerical  ceilings 
for  their  armed  forces  and  on  the  three  problems 
which  I  have  just  mentioned.  The  drafting  of 
treaties  on  the  basis  of  agreements  thus  reached 
would  follow.  Again  the  international  control 
authority  is  central  to  the  plan  with  full  power  to 
insure  the  carrying  out  of  the  limitations,  reduc- 
tions, and  prohibitions. 

Finally,  an  essential  part  of  this  comprehensive 
disarmament  plan  is  the  system  for  atomic  energy 
control.  Until  a  better  or  no  less  effective  system 
is  devised,  we  continue  to  support  the  U.N.  plan 
approved  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1948.  This  plan  was  the  product  of  the 
most  thorough  study  in  the  U.N.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  It  calls  for  the  elimination  of  atomic 
weapons  through  an  iron-clad  system  of  interna- 
tional control  to  insure  that  atomic  energy  is  used 
for  peaceful  purposes  only. 

That  is  but  a  brief  sketch  of  what,  I  submit,  is  a 
major  and  sincere  effort  by  the  United  States,  the 
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United  Kingdom,  and  France  to  promote  disarma- 
ment— an  effort  which  has  received  general  sup- 
port from  all  members  of  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission except  the  Soviet  Union.  What  is  the 
record  of  the  Soviet  Union  ? 

The  Soviet  Record 

The  Soviet  Government  rejects  out  of  hand  all 
these  proposals.  It  offers  nothing  in  their  place 
but  the  discredited  program  decisively  rejected  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  Paris  and  in  previous  ses- 
sions of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  other  U.N.  bodies.  That  is  an 
immediate  prohibition  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
and  a  reduction  by  one-third  of  the  armaments  of 
the  Big  Five — this  without  the  institution  of  any 
effective  system  for  the  inspection  and  control  of 
armaments.  They  talk  about  an  organ  for  the 
control  of  disarmament,  but  one  which  would  not 
have  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  any  state.  They  would  rob  us  of  our  principal 
weapon  of  defense  against  aggression  while  leav- 
ing substantially  intact  their  great  mass  armies 
with  their  existing  ratio  of  superiority  over  the 
armies  of  other  countries — and  even  this  without 
any  guaranties  of  compliance  or  enforcement.  As 
our  representatives  have  repeatedly  declai*ed,  we 
will  not  accept  mere  paper  guaranties.  We  will 
entrust  our  security  only  to  a  bona  fide  system  of 
control  and  enforcement  with  real  authority  to  see 
that  every  state  lives  up  to  its  promises. 

In  the  Disarmament  Commission,  the  Soviet 
representative  has  resorted  to  an  unceasing  bar- 
rage of  vilification  of  our  motives,  deliberate  mis- 
interpretation of  the  tripartite  proposals,  and  at- 
tempts to  divert  the  Disarmament  Commission's 
attention  by  the  repetition  of  monstrous  false- 
hoods about  the  alleged  use  of  bacteriological 
weapons  by  the  United  Nations  in  Korea.  Appar- 
ently the  Soviet  Union  prefers  to  use  the  disarma- 
ment discussions  as  a  propaganda  platform  rather 
than  engage  in  a  bona  fide  mutual  negotiation  on 
concrete  ways  in  which  to  achieve  it. 

Nevertheless,  we  intend  to  press  forward  in  the 
Commission  in  the  hope  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  Soviet  Union  will  decide  that  it  really 
wants  to  consider  the  substance  of  these  problems. 
The  proposals  which  we  make  are  concrete  and 
sincere.  They  are  the  result  of  wide  examination 
and  mature  consideration  within  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  other  sponsoring  governments.  Our 
proposals  are  business  propositions.  They  are  not 
mere  propaganda.  We  are  prepared  to  live  with 
them. 

We  want  to  reach  effective  agreements  on  dis- 
armament. We  deeply  hope  we  can  reach  these 
agreements.  Until  we  do,  however,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  seek  security  in  the  other  way  which 
President  Truman  described  :  By  making  ourselves 
so  strong  that  a  would-be  aggressor  would  not 
dare  attack. 


Technical  Assistance  To  Raise  Living  Standards 

The  disarmament  program  i-  intended  to  fret 
men  from  the  threat  and  destruction  of  war.  ft; 
counterpart,    the    technical    assistance    prografl 

(more  popularly  known  as  the  Point  Four  Pro 
gram),  is  designed  to  give  man  the  food  and  Ix-altr 
and  knowledge  with  which  he  can  enjoy  this  free- 
dom. This  is  to  be  done  by  carrying  to  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world  the  technical  and 
industrial  know-how  of  our  industrial  age.  Th* 
aim  is  to  raise  the  barometer  of  peace  by  lifting 
the  level  of  man's  life. 

I  will  not  attempt  a  technical  review  of  the, 
program.  I  will  only  give  you  a  glimpse  of  its  po- 
tentialities through  specific  examples  of  what  it  is 
doing. 

The  technical  assistance  program  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  is  now  op- 
erating in  about  70  countries  and  is  providing 
assistance  in  many  fields.  Of  the  742  experts  nowi 
actually  at  work  in  these  countries  (with  some  four 
to  five  hundred  having  finished  their  tasks) ,  a  veryi 
large  number  are  from  engineering  or  allied  fields. 
They  are  sanitary,  electronic,  hydraulic,  or  aero- 
nautical engineers,  specialists  in  land  reclamation 
and  irrigation,  in  industrial  methods  and  proc- 
esses, et  cetera. 

Since  the  U.N.  agencies  have  no  operating  re- 
sponsibility for  the  various  development  projects^ 
under  way  in  these  countries,  the  work  of  these 
experts  takes  the  form  of  teaching  or  training,  of . 
advising  or  demonstrating.     This  is  not,  in  other : 
words,  a  program  of  capital  investment  nor  ot\ 
contracting  for  the  actual  construction  or  manage- 
ment  of  these  various  development  projects. 

But,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  these  experts,  a 
number  of  governments  are  already  beginning  to  I 
provide  increased  capital  for  projects  whose  feasi- 
bility has  now  been  established. 

Let  us  take  Pakistan  as  an  example.  Here  the 
U.N.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (Fao) 
has  made  available  an  American  refrigeration 
engineer  to  assist  in  planning  a  modern  meat-pack- 
ing plant.  Having  helped  in  drawing  up  the 
plans,  he  is  now  in  this  country  getting  bids  for 
the  necessary  equipment.  Pakistan  is  supplying 
the  capital,  the  Fao's  contribution  being  limited  to 
the  cost  of  the  expert's  salary  and  maintenance. 
In  Pakistan,  the  Fao  has  also  made  available  two 
experts  in  harbor  development  from  the  Nether- 
lands to  assist  in  planning  modern  fish-processing 
facilities  in  the  port  of  Karachi,  with  modern 
warehouses  and  iceplants.  Also  in  Pakistan  an- 
other Netherlands  engineer  assigned  by  the  U.N. 
Technical  Assistance  Administration  is  drawing 
up  a  multipurpose  scheme  to  improve  the  coun- 
try's inland  water-transport  system.  The  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization (Unesco),  the  U.N.  agency  concerned 
with  promoting  international  cooperation  in 
science  and  education,  has  provided  engineers,  one 
from  Switzerland  and  one  from  New7  Zealand,  to 
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advise  on  radio  transmission  problems  as  part  of 
a  project  to  develop  a  modern  educational  broad- 
casting service  in  Pakistan,  a  land  of  isolated  vil- 
lages. Tins  work  is  now  being  taken  over  by  the 
Inteinational  Teleconinnmieat  ion  Union. 

Or  take  the  ease  of  Ecuador.  Here  a  French 
hydraulic  engineer  provided  by  Unesco  is  helping 
the  Government  to  prepare  a  program  of  hydro- 
electrical  and  irrigation  development  and  has  pre- 
pared a  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  national  insti- 
tute of  electrical  engineering.  Experts  provided 
jointly  by  the  International  Labor  Organization 
and  Unesco  are  advising  the  Government  con- 
cerning the  promotion  of  technical  education  and 
scientific  research.  Sanitary  engineers  from  the 
United  States  assisted  in  the  construction  of  water 
supply  and  sewage  disposal  systems. 

An  expert  on  lignite  surveyed  the  deposits  in  the 
jrovince  of  Lanar,  and  it  was  determined  that  lig- 
lite  could  be  processed  successfully  and  economi- 
cally for  use  as  an  industrial  fuel.  A  second  ex- 
pert was  then  sent  down  to  plan  the  introduction 
)f  appropriate  mining  methods  and  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  necessary  up-grading  processes. 

Programs  in  Ethiopia 

In  Ethiopia — a  country  where  economic  devel- 
apment  and  the  development  of  communications 
Mid  transportation  go  hand  in  hand — the  United 
Nations,  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation, the  International  Telecommunication 
Jnion,  and  the  International  Bank  have  all  been 
giving  assistance  to  the  Government  in  overcoming 
ts  transportation  and  communication  problems. 
'n  addition  to  providing  experts  to  help  draw  up 
)lans  for  a  road-building  program  and  for  reha- 
)ilitating  and  expanding  the  telecommunications 
system,  the  International  Bank  has  loaned  the 
country  some  8.5  million  dollars  for  implement- 
ng  these  plans. 

The    Civil    Aviation    Organization    has    been 

xaining  Ethiopian  nationals  in  all  phases  of  air- 

;ransport  operations,  including  both  ground  forces 

and  fliers.    A  small  civil  aviation  training  school 

feas    established,    where    instruction    was    given 

n    radio    communications,    aeroengine    mainte- 

lance,  and  meteorology.    Since  the  middle  of  1951, 

2  mechanics  have  been  trained  and  are  working 

n  the   repair  shops  of   Ethiopian   airlines;   25 

radio  mechanics  have  been  trained  and  are  now 

•maintaining  and  repairing  radio  equipment  of  the 

A.ddis  Ababa  airport;  25  meteorological  observers 


have  completed  their  course  and  are  now  staffing  a 
network  of  weather  reporting  stations,  the  first 
that  Ethiopia  has  ever  had.  Five  Ethiopians  have 
been  trained  as  pilots,  have  obtained  their  li- 
censes, and  are  continuing  their  advanced  studies 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  well-trained  corps  of 
pilots. 

These  are  examples  of  what  is  going  on  in 
many  countries  which  have  requested  technical 
assistance  from  the  United  Nations  and  the  spe- 
cialized agencies. 

A  Formidable  Recruiting  Task 

The  problem  of  recruiting  men  and  women  who 
are  technically  qualified  and  also  have  the  flexi- 
bility, understanding,  and  human  qualities  to  do 
this  kind  of  pioneer  work  is  formidable — and  the 
success  of  this  program  depends  on  those  who 
carry  it  out.  Hundreds  of  engineers  of  all  kinds 
will  be  required  in  the  years  ahead — a  challenge 
which  the  engineering  profession  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  glad  to  accept. 

So  long  as  the  United  Nations  continues  to  dem- 
onstrate such  vitality  and  vision  we  need  not  be 
discouraged  by  the  alarms  of  those  of  little  faith 
crying  failure  through  the  land.  You  whose  lives 
are  dedicated  to  overcoming  physical  and  techni- 
cal obstacles  which,  to  the  layman,  seem  insuper- 
able well  appreciate  the  value  of  patience  and  the 
indispensable  need  for  persistence,  vision,  and  the 
courage  of  one's  convictions.  But  for  these  qual- 
ities, few  of  the  technical  feats  whose  accomplish- 
ment is  commemorated  by  this  great  centennial 
would  have  come  to  pass. 

Surely  these  same  qualities  are  equally  required 
for  meeting  the  great  challenges  confronting  the 
United  Nations.  We  cannot  admit  that  the  po- 
litical differences  which  now  impede  its  work  are 
insuperable  nor  that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
paralyze  action  in  fields  where  action  is  possible. 

The  United  Nations  is  but  a  social  and  political 
agency  of  its  members.  Like  all  such  agencies  it 
must  depend  for  its  motive  power  upon  the  devo- 
tion and  energy  of  its  constituents.  This  can  only 
come  from  the  persistence,  courage,  and  vision  of 
the  people  of  the  member  governments  of  the 
United  Nations.  Lacking  these,  it  cannot  go  for- 
ward. If  these  are  forthcoming  in  full  measure, 
no  obstacle  will  long  delay  its  forward  progress. 
The  great  body  of  engineers  will,  I  am  confident, 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  be  found  in  the  van- 
guard of  that  progress. 
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Encouraging  a  New  Sense  of  World  Brotherhood 


by  I  sudor  Lubin 

I ' .S.  Representative  to  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council l 


U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  September  12 

You  have  asked  me  to  bring  you  today  a  mes- 
sage of  our  responsibility  in  international  affairs. 
It  may  be  useful  if  I  share  with  you  some  of  the 
experience  I  have  gained  while  representing  the 
United  States  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  our  re- 
sponsibility in  world  affairs  is  commensurate  with 
the  problems  we  face.  A  foreign  policy  fails  if 
it  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  day-to-day  tasks 
that  confront  it.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  we 
face  up  to  our  problems  as  they  present  them- 
selves. We  must  ferret  out  our  problems  in  their 
incipient  stages.  We  must  define  them  as  well 
as  we  can.  Then  we  must  take  stock  of  the  meas- 
ures at  hand  to  meet  them  and  go  into  action. 

Helping  us  to  discern  and  define  our  many  for- 
eign-policy problems,  we  have,  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, one  of  our  most  useful  implements.  No 
longer  do  we  depend  for  our  information  solely 
on  the  coded  telegrams  from  diplomatic  missions 
or  upon  reports  in  the  diplomatic  pouch  supple- 
mented by  newspaper  dispatches.  Voices  repre- 
senting people  living  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
now  tell  their  own  stories  in  United  Nations 
forums  of  their  difficulties  and  their  accomplish- 
ments, in  public,  for  all  to  hear. 

Many  of  these  voices  are  strange  and  new,  com- 
ing from  countries  unfamiliar  to  many  of  us  in 
America.  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  Lebanon,  Burma, 
Libya — these  are  only  a  few.  Until  the  United 
Nations  was  founded,  these  countries  had  little 
or  no  opportunity  to  make  themselves  heard  as 
independent  nations  in  any  world  council.  Not 
only  are  their  voices  and  their  accents  strange 
but  the  things  they  say  we  sometimes  do  not  un- 
derstand.   Sometimes  they  make  us  angry.    We 

'  Address  made  before  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities  at  Cleveland  Sept.  14. 


are  learning  to  live  with  people  whose  histories 
and  whose  viewpoints  are  sometimes  very  far  from 
our  own. 

The  speeches  I  have  heard  around  the  Council 
table  and  in  the  General  Assembly,  coming  from 
representatives  of  underdeveloped  countries,  telll 
a  consistent  story  of  hardship  and  suffering: 
throughout  a  vast  area  of  the  world — Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  Africa,  Latin  America.  We  do  not 
have  to  take  their  word  for  their  plight.  The 
United  Nations  has  gone  out  to  get  the  facts.  The 
facts  give  cause  for  dismay — and  for  prompt  and  I 
concerted  action. 

Recently  the  United  Nations  completed  ai 
thorough  survey  of  world  social  conditions.2  It 
is  one  of  the  important  documents  of  our  times  and 
I  commend  it  to  you  if  you  have  not  already  read 
it.  Let  me  review  for  a  moment  some  of  the  facts 
it  revealed. 

The  population  of  the  world  has  now  grown  to 
some  2,400  million  persons.  It  is  growing  at  a 
rate  that  exceeds  1  percent  per  year.  The  new 
population  amounts  annually  to  from  26  million 
to  32  million.  This  is  about  equal  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Spain.  It  is  considered  likely  that  the  peak 
of  acceleration  which  has  been  going  on  for  2 
decades  now  has  been  reached.  But,  even  at  the 
present  rate  of  growth,  the  population  problems 
are  immense. 


Problems  Confronting  Underdeveloped  Countries 

Associated  with  this  population  problem  is  one 
that  is  equally  dangerous — that  is,  the  wide  dis- 
parity in  the  conditions  of  life  among  these  nearly 
214  billion  persons.     Half  the  population  of  the 

2  The  Secretary -General's  Preliminary  Report  on  the 
World  Social  Situation  (U.N.  doc.  E/CN.5/267).  For  a 
summary  statement  on  the  report  by  Walter  M.  Kotschnig, 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N.  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  see  Bulletin  of  July  28,  1952,  p.  142. 
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world  lives  in  Asia  but  they  receive  only  11  per- 
cent of  the  world  income.  In  North  America, 
which  contains  about  LO  percent  of  the  population, 
the  people  earn  nearly  45  percent  of  the  world's 
income.  Africa  has  8  percent  of  the  population 
and  :'>  peroenl  of  the  income:  the  remainder  of 
the  world — Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Oceania — has  25  percent  of  the  population  and 
40  percent  of  the  income.  And  the  tragic  fact  is 
that  these  disparities  are  widening  rather  than 
narrowing. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  world's  population  de- 
pends on  agriculture  for  a  livelihood,  but  in  under- 
developed countries  the  percentage  ranges  up  to 
80  percent.  In  many  instances  these  farmers 
are  crowded  to  the  point  where  the  so-called  rural 
population  is  packed  into  what  virtually  consti- 
tutes an  endless  village.  In  Japan,  despite  the 
enlightened  land-reform  program  initiated  there 
under  the  American  occupation,  an  average  of 
698  persons  live  on  every  square  kilometer  of 
cultivated  land.  In  Egypt,  500  persons  live  on 
each  square  kilometer  in  the  Nile  Valley.  On 
the  island  of  Java  in  Indonesia,  there  is  a  density 
of  360  persons.  The  comparable  figure  for  the 
Jnited  States  is  21  persons. 

The  first  and  most  important  problem  which 
confronts  these  people  is  the  life-and-death  mat- 
ter of  food.  And,  to  compound  this  problem, 
;here  is  the  fact  that  restoration  of  destruction 
>oth  in  Europe  and  Asia,  caused  by  World  War 
I,  still  has  not  been  fully  completed.  This  dam- 
age was  not  only  to  the  land.  Livestock  and 
machinery  were  destroyed  and  carried  off,  build- 
ings burned,  storage  capacity  destroyed,  process- 
ing plants  ripped  up,  and  the  skills  of  the  people 
diverted.  In  Asia,  production  of  rice,  which  con- 
stitutes 70  percent  of  the  food  in  that  area,  still 
is  2J/2  percent  below  prewar  levels.  In  contrast, 
the  population  is  up  10  percent.  Europe,  Avith  the 
id  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and,  more  recently,  of 
mutual  security  funds,  has  shown  the  best  come- 
back. Still,  despite  increased  output  in  the 
United  States  ana  Canada,  food  production  per 
person  the  world  over  is  today  less  than  it  was  be- 
■ore  the  war. 

So,  we  have  three  items  on  the  negative  side 
of  the  balance,  namely :  enormously  increasing 
populations;  dangerous  diversities  among  con- 
ditions of  life ;  and,  despite  all  the  improvements 
Jiat  have  been  brought  to  bear,  dangerous  under- 
roduction  of  food. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  goes  a  more  positive 
tern,  namely,  world-wide  improvement  in  health. 
(Modern  methods  of  medicine  and  the  treatment  of 
disease  have  contributed  to  a  lowering  of  death 
rates,  which  in  some  instances — Puerto  Rico,  for 
Example — have  dropped  as  much  as  50  percent  in 
p,  relatively  few  years.  The  discovery  of  DDT 
land  similar  chemicals  has  made  it  possible  to  elim- 
inate malaria  from  Italy,  Brazil,  and  Ceylon. 
[These  are  actual  accomplishments.    Yet,  300  mil- 


lion persons  still  continue  to  suffer  from  malaria, 
and,  of  these,  3  million  die  annually.  The  discov- 
ery of  penicillin  has  enabled  attacks  on  other  mass 
diseases.  Yaws,  which  once  was  rampant  over 
most  of  the  land  area  between  the  two  tropics,  now 
can  be  stamped  out  at  a  modest  cost  per  person. 

Developments  such  as  these  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  total  population.  But — and  this  is  the 
hopeful  side — these  developments  can  at  the  same 
time  be  a  factor  in  increasing  the  food  supply. 
A  farmer  free  of  malaria  is  better  able  physically 
to  tend  his  crops. 

I  have  mentioned  merely  the  principal  aspects 
of  the  broad  panorama  of  how  the  world  lives.  I 
have  not  mentioned  the  very  severe  shortage  of 
housing — a  shortage  which  contributes  to  such 
basic  ills  of  society  as  disease,  delinquency,  and 
other  maladjustments.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
world  housing  deficiency  amounts  to  180  million 
dwelling  units. 

Nor  have  I  mentioned  the  millions  of  refugees 
who  have  fled  or  been  driven  from  their  homes — 
by  the  Nazis,  before  and  during  the  war,  and  later 
by  the  Soviets  and  their  satellites. 

Now,  I  am  an  economist  by  profession,  but  I 
know  only  too  well  that  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant facts  in  the  world  cannot  be  measured  by  fig- 
ures and  facts.  The  conditions  I  have  just  out- 
lined are  only  half  the  story.  The  other  half — the 
more  important  half — is  the  fact  that  a  revolution 
of  epochal  proportions  is  taking  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  most  affected  by  abysmal  con- 
ditions. Let  me  read  a  brief  passage  from  this 
same  U.N.  social  report : 

To  an  extent  which  might  have  seemed  inconceivable 
even  fifty  years  ago,  there  has  come  increasing  recogni- 
tion that  2,400  million  people  have  somehow  to  contrive 
to  live  together,  and  share  together  the  resources  of  the 
earth ;  that  the  general  impoverishment  of  any  area  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  all  areas;  and  that  the  technical 
experience  and  knowledge  acquired  in  rapidly  changing 
industrialized  societies  have  somehow  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  those  communities  that  are  less  advanced  and 
less  well-equipped. 

The  report  quoted  from  a  distinguished  histo- 
rian to  the  effect  that,  in  the  broad  sweep,  the 
twentieth  century  will  be  chiefly  remembered  in 
future  centuries  not  as  an  age  of  political  conflicts 
or  technical  inventions  but  as  an  age  in  which 
human  society  dared  to  think  of  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  human  race  as  a  practical  objective. 

This  objective  of  over-all  human  welfare  is  not 
only  a  practical  objective.  It  is  also  a  vitally 
necessary  one.    As  the  report  continues : 

Simultaneous  with  the  growth  of  an  international  ethic 
of  mutual  aid,  there  has  spread  among  impoverished  peo- 
ples of  the  world  an  awareness — heightened  by  modern 
communications  and  movements  of  men — that  higher 
standards  of  living  not  only  exist  for  others  but  are  pos- 
sible for  themselves.  Fatalistic  resignation  to  poverty 
and  disease  is  giving  way  to  the  demand  for  a  better  life. 
The  demand  is  groping  and  uncertain  in  direction,  charged 
with  conflicting  emotions  regarding  the  old  and  the  new, 
but  it  is  nonetheless  a  force  that  is  establishing  an  ir- 
reversible trend  in  history. 
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And  there  we  have  the  nub  of  our  problem. 
People  no  longer  accept  hunger,  disease,  and  mis- 
ery with  fatalism  or  despair.  They  demand  that 
their  conditions  be  improved. 

Where  women  cook  on  stones  and  clean  their 
dishes  with  ashes,  as  in  parts  of  the  Caribbean; 
where  nearly  half  the  children  die  before  they  are 
15  and  the  average  person  dies  before  he  is  30,  as 
in  some  sections  of  India — under  such  circum- 
stances life  is  bitter  and  hostile,  full  of  frustration 
and  despair.  But  today,  modern  means  of  com- 
munication penetrate  the  most  remote  communi- 
ties. Those  who  cannot  read  and  write — and  that 
means  nearly  half  the  world — can  listen  to  the 
loudspeaker  set  up  in  the  village  square.  Their 
thoughts  are  stirring  and  they  seek  answers  to 
their  pressing  needs. 


Where  Communism  Makes  Its  Greatest  Gains 

The  mere  statement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  a  billion  people  are  living  today  is  a  state- 
ment of  a  problem  that  clearly  affects  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  future  security.  This  prob- 
lem is :  life  under  such  conditions  breeds  a  psycho- 
logical climate  in  which  communism  makes  its 
greatest  gains. 

To  the  struggling  peasant,  the  Communists  cry, 
"Land  for  the  landless !"  The  farmer,  oppressed 
by  burdensome  taxes  and  exhorbitant  rents,  sees 
hope  in  this  promise.  His  limited  experience  does 
not  enable  him  to  realize  that  the  Communist  sys- 
tem of  land  distribution  leads  not  to  individual 
ownership,  in  which  those  who  till  the  soil  reap 
the  benefits  of  the  harvest,  but  rather  to  a  col- 
lective system  which  exploits  the  individual  to 
enlarge  the  power  of  a  cruel  and  dictatorial  state. 

To  the  masses,  the  Communists  cry,  "Death  to 
the  bloody  imperialists.  Down  with  the  greedy 
capitalists!"  The  impoverished  wage  earner 
listens  often  with  a  heart  full  of  resentment,  for 
the  capitalism  he  knows  is  a  feudal  and  repressive 
landlord,  and  the  overseas  record  of  the  capitalism 
of  free  and  enlightened  countries,  we  must  unfor- 
tunately admit,  has  not  always  been  without  its 
unsavory  chapters.  But  what  the  unwary  listener 
does  not  know  is  that  communism  itself  is  the  most 
vicious  imperialism  yet  conceived  by  man  and  that 
a  so-called  "liberation"  by  a  Soviet-type  govern- 
ment leads  not  to  freedom  but  to  the  forced-labor 
camp. 

But  even  if  the  threat  of  communism  should  by 
magic  fade  away,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
festering  sores  of  poverty  and  ignorance  would 
not  spread  into  another  totalitarian  disease  fully 
as  virulent  and  destructive  as  communism.  In  a 
state  of  suffering,  aggravated  by  the  belief  that  a 
scientifically  advanced  world  cannot  end  that  suf- 
fering, peoples  may  well  turn  to  false  leaders  and 
to  other  vengeful  ideologies,  still  unformulated, 
holding  dire  consequences  for  all  mankind. 

These,  then,  are  the  facts  and  factors  involved 
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in  one  of  the  most  baffling  problems  of  foreign 
policy  facing  the  American  people.     The  fit 
widespread,  deplorable  standards  of  living — so 
low  as  to  be  incomprehensible  to  the  Americas 

mind,  for  few  of  us  have  ever  experienced  any- 
thing like  it.  The  second  is  afflicted  people  stir- 
ring in  a  new-found  hope  that  the  developments  of ' 
science  and  a  new  sense  of  world  brotherhood  will 
aid  them  in  emerging  from  their  dark  way  of  life. 
The  third  is  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  at- 
tracted by  communism's  glittering  propaganda  of 
false  promises. 

What  is  the  answer  to  these  problems  that  are 
basic  to  the  formulation  of  American  foreign 
policy?  It  is  futile  to  expect  a  sudden  end  to  the 
conditions  that  now  prevail.  Development  is  a 
matter  of  growth  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
Even  if  the  world  had  the  financial  and  technical 
resources  to  flood  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  with  outside  assistance,  mini- 
mum modern  standards  could  be  achieved  only 
within  decades  and  generations.  Education, 
skills,  technology  do  not  spring  up  overnight. 
Resources  are  not  developed  in  a  few  weeks'  time. 

Nor  can  we  compete  with  Communist  promises 
by  offering  more  promises  than  they  do.  Un- 
restrained by  truth  or  by  any  moral  code,  the 
Communists  can  out-promise  the  Western  world 
until  the  devil  himself  won't  have  it.  We  can 
answer,  we  can  explain,  we  can  argue,  we  can 
educate — and  we  do,  because  we  must.  But  words 
alone  are  not  enough.  Many  of  the  people  of  the 
underdeveloped  regions  feel  themselves  caught 
between  two  great  barrages  of  propaganda. 
Many  do  not  know  which  to  believe,  which  way 
to  turn.  They  are  neutral,  and  neutralism  in  the 
struggle  for  men's  understanding  is  one  of  our 
most  stubborn  problems  of  foreign  policy. 

There  is  an  old  piece  of  advice,  customarily 
meted  out  to  young  ladies,  that  the  way  to  a  man's 
heart  is  through  his  stomach.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  the  male  species  of  human  beings,  I  feel 
that  I  possess  some  qualifications  for  expressing 
the  opinion  that,  while  this  adage  is  not  completely 
accurate,  it  is  good  advice.  The  stomach  route 
is  an  excellent  route,  though  not  the  only  one,  to 
a  man's  affections. 


Encouraging  Individual  Initiative 

By  the  same  token,  one  of  the  best  routes  to  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries is  through  their  own  well-being.  It  takes  no 
literacy  at  all  for  a  farmer  to  understand  that  once 
his  malaria  is  cured  he  can  make  his  fields  produce 
more  bread.  It  takes  only  the  most  elementary 
understanding  to  comprehend  that  improved  seeds 
grow  better  crops,  or  that  a  safe  water  supply 
makes  for  a  healthy  community.  A  mother 
knows  without  expert  advice  why  her  children  die 
and  rejoices  when  modern  medicine  diminishes  the 
death  rate. 
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These  are  techniques  which  people  can  master 
hv  themselves.  The  greatest  resource  of  the  less 
Developed  areas  of  the  world  is  (heir  human  re- 
source. As  sick  bodies  are  made  well,  as  adult 
education  finds  new  skills  and  talents  among  the 
illiterate,  as  hunger  is  dissipated,  and  the  mind 
is  applied  with  ingenuity  to  their  local  problems, 
the  people  themselves  take  over  their  development 
in  their  own  ways.  We  don't  expect  miracles. 
"We  can  expect  progress. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  I  know  is  a  program 
undertaken  by  the  Indonesian  Government  with 
the  assistance  of  the  "World  Health  Organization. 
"With  a  few  shots  of  penicillin  costing  about  two 
dollars  a  person,  300,000  people  in  a  selected  area 
were  cured  of  yaws,  a  painful  and  debilitating 
tropical  skin  disease.  In  the  villages  where  this 
occurred,  the  transformation  was  startling  as  com- 
pared with  yaws-infested  communities.  Their 
nouses  and  children  are  clean,  their  livestock  and 
crops  are  well  cared  for.  Farmers'  clubs  and 
rural  extension  courses  have  new  popularity.  In 
one  section,  a  60-mile  canal  is  being  dug  with  vol- 
unteer labor  to  bring  water  for  wet  rice  produc- 
tion. They  are  using  only  picks,  shovels,  and 
baskets,  and  a  powerful  new  asset — their  new  zest 
for  life. 

This  is  practical  experience  in  the  advantages  of 
freedom.  The  Indonesians  in  this  instance  found 
out  for  themselves  what  they  could  do  by  their 
own  efforts.  We  call  it  individual  initiative,  the 
heart  of  our  free-enterprise  system.  In  this  case 
it  was  transplanted  to  a  distant  part  of  the  world. 
Those  seeds,  if  nourished,  will  grow. 

This  is  the  practical  experience  that  best  com- 
bats neutralism  and  communism.  Progress  re- 
places stagnation.  Hope  drives  out  despair  and 
the  outlook  of  entire  peoples  is  transformed.  The 
free  system  can  be  sold  more  readily  than  the 
Communist  system  because  it  is  practical.  But  it 
won't  sell  itself  to  people  who  have  not  had  experi- 
ence with  its  usefulness.  They  must  see  with  their 
own  eyes  how  freedom  works  for  their  benefit. 

This,  I  want  to  add,  is  the  policy  of  your  Gov- 
ernment for  meeting  the  problems  I  have  de- 
scribed. It  is  carried  out  on  a  world-wide  basis 
under  the  programs  of  technical  assistance  oper- 
ated under  the  Point  Four  Program  and,  in  col- 
laboration with  other  contributing  countries, 
under  a  special  United  Nations  program.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  tools  of  international 
diplomacy  ever  discovered.  "We  must  apply  it 
•with  greater  vigor. 

One  of  its  best  features  is  that  by  arousing  the 
maximum  participation  of  local  resources,  it  di- 
minishes the  need  for  financial  assistance  from 
outside  sources.  It  likewise  contributes  to  the 
kind  of  economic  and  political  stability  favorable 
to  private  investment. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  it  eliminates  the 
need  for  intergovernment  assistance.  Economic 
development  requires  electric  power,  port  facili- 
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ties,  railroads,  and  irrigation  developments. 
These  and  other  projects  pay  a  return  on  invest- 
ment over  the  years,  but  they  sometimes  require 
capital  assistance  to  get  started.  The  Inter- 
mit ional  Bank  is  doing  this  type  of  lending. 

Development  also  calls  for  schoolhouses  and 
roads,  and  sewers,  which  do  not  ever  pay  a  direct 
return  in  dollars.  The  United  States,  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  is  providing  grants  for 
worthwhile  projects  of  this  kind. 

These  are  only  our  economic  tools.  There  are 
many  others.  Our  task  is  so  huge,  and  the  danger 
from  unfriendly  ideologies  so  great,  that  no  im- 
plement should  be  left  unused. 

Some  General  Practitioners  in  Social  and  Economic 
Welfare 

I  was  fascinated  recently  when  I  read  in  one  of 
your  Catholic  publications  a  story  related  by 
Bishop  Kaymond  A.  Lane  concerning  the  work  of 
Catholic  priests  in  South  America. 

One  was  Father  Gordon  N.  Fritz,  who  set  out 
to  work  among  the  jungle  folk  of  northern  Bolivia 
who  live  among  the  treacherous,  green  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon.  "With  the  help  of  a  dozen  ox- 
carts and  a  new  tractor,  the  first  ever  seen  in  the 
region,  they  worked  together  to  haul  all  their 
crude  rubber  out  of  the  jungle  at  one  time,"  Bishop 
Lane  wrote.  "Besides  cutting  down  the  work  in- 
volved, this  method  produced  a  larger  supply  of 
rubber  which  commanded  a  better  price  than  indi- 
vidual quantities  would." 

Afterward,  Father  Fritz  sent  this  message  to 
Bishop  Lane:  "Hauling  rubber  seems  a  far  cry 
from  baptisms  and  catechism  classes,  but  it  has 
a  direct  effect  on  the  lives  of  the  people.  No 
rubber,  no  clothes.  No  clothes,  no  school.  And 
with  no  school,  there  is  little  chance  for  religion. 
So  to  keep  religion  going,  we  have  to  keep  the 
rubber  rolling,  too." 

Another  priest,  Father  Felix  J.  McGowan,  toil- 
ing in  the  same  region,  put  it  succinctly  by  say- 
ing :  "We  don't  expect  to  find  our  people  practic- 
ing virtue  on  an  empty  stomach." 

Nor,  may  I  personally  add,  do  we  expect  to  find 
people  fighting  communism  on  an  empty  stomach. 
If  we  continue  to  lag — as  we  are  lagging — in  the 
struggle  to  provide  food  for  a  growing  world 
population,  we  must  consider  what  can  be  done 
in  good  conscience  and  with  moral  forthrightness 
to  shape  the  problem  of  population  growth  within 
manageable  proportions.  This,  too,  is  part  of  the 
total  struggle  for  a  free  way  of  life.  I  need  not 
tell  this  audience  that  where  communism  takes 
over,  religious  institutions  are  the  first  to  be 
killed  off. 

The  work  of  missionaries  such  as  Father  Fritz 
and  Father  McGowan  is  typical  of  the  jobs  that 
have  to  be  done  in  literally  millions  of  communi- 
ties in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  acting 
as  general  practitioners  in  social  and  economic 
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welfare.  They  have  gone  into  the  outlying  com- 
munities with  their  sleeves  rolled  up.  They  have 
sought  out  the  crucial  problems  of  the  village  or 
the  countryside  and  used  their  resourcefulness  to 
solve  them,  to  bring  about  higher  standards  of 
living. 

Frequently,  a  single  individual  who  has  the 
knack  of  making  friends  with  ordinary  people  can 
become  a  catalyst  for  an  entire  community.  He 
can  demonstrate  how,  through  their  own  efforts, 
they  can  take  the  clay  at  their  doorstep  and  build 
a  better  house — how  they  can  use  the  materials 
and  the  implements  at  hand  to  fashion  a  better 
life. 

This  is  foreign  policy  in  shirt  sleeves.  It  is 
diplomacy  that  brings  one  people  in  friendly  con- 
tact with  another,  far  away.  It  is  hard  work.  It 
will  take  many  hands,  including  your  own.  But 
it  is  indispensable  in  the  construction  of  a  peace 
that  will  benefit  generations  yet  to  come  as  well 


as  our  own. 


MSA  Allotments  for  U.K.,  Iceland, 
and  West  German  Republic 

The  Mutual  Security  Agency  (Msa)  announced 
on  September  15  that  allotments  of  1952-53  de- 
fense-support funds  totaling  $139,705,000  have 
been  made  so  far  this  fiscal  year  to  three  European 
countries. 

The  allotments  provide  $137,318,000  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  $1,787,000  for  the  West  German 
Kepublic,  and  $600,000  for  Iceland. 

The  allotment  to  the  United  Kingdom  includes 
$37,318,000,  which  is  an  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Kingdom  arising  out  of  oper- 
ations of  the  European  Payments  Union  (Epu). 
This  sum,  plus  $50,000,000  which  was  allotted  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1951-52,  covers  Msa's  obligation  to 
the  United  Kingdom  through  May  31, 1952,  under 
an  agreement  made  when  the  Epu  was  formed. 
Under  this  agreement,  the  United  States  is  to  reim- 
burse the  United  Kingdom  for  losses  of  gold  re- 
sulting from  the  use  through  June  30,  1952,  by 
other  Epu  countries  of  certain  pre-Epu  sterling 
holdings. 

Allotments  are  made  to  permit  the  participating 
countries  to  plan  their  dollar-import  programs  and 
submit  specific  procurement  authorization  re- 
quests to  Msa.  The  allotments  do  not  necessarily 
represent  either  a  fixed  proportion  of  total  aid  for 
the  whole  fiscal  year  or  aid  for  any  specified  time 
period  within  the  year. 

Discussions  and  negotiations  are  currently  being 
conducted  with  the  other  Western  European  coun- 
Irics  participating  in  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram and  initial  allotments  of  funds  will  be  made 
to  them  in  the  near  future.    Total  aid  figures  for 


the  year,  however,  will  not  be  determined  until 
later  in  the  fiscal  year. 

In  the  case  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or 
ganization  (Nato)  countries,  the  annual  aid  fig 
ures  will  not  be  finalized  until  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (Oeec)  and 
Nato  have  completed  reviews  of  the  military 
goals,  defense  programs,  and  economic  capabili 
ties  of  member  countries.  Both  reviews  are  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  prior  to  the  December  15 
meeting  at  Paris  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
(Nac),  at  which  the  Ministers  of  the  Nato  coun- 
tries including  U.S.  Cabinet  officers  will  agree 
upon  defense  build-up  goals  for  each  country  and 
recommend  methods  for  achieving  them.  On  the 
basis  of  the  action  agreed  upon  at  the  Nac  meet- 
ing and  the  findings  of  the  two  annual  reviews, 
Msa  will  finally  fix  the  level  of  defense  support 
for  each  country  for  fiscal  year  1953.  The  aid  will 
be  directly  related  to  each  country's  military  goals 
under  the  Nato  defense  plan. 

The  allotments  announced  today  are  the  first 
to  be  made  from  Msa's  $1,282  billion  defense-sup- 
port appropriation  for  this  fiscal  year.  Besides 
the  Nato  countries,  defense  support  will  be  given 
also  to  Yugoslavia,  a  non-NATO  country  which  is 
opposing  Communist  aggression.  Msa  funds  also 
will  provide  economic  aid  to  Austria,  still  jointly 
occupied  by  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


Tax  Convention  With  Switzerland 

Press  release  742  dated  September  19 

According  to  information  received  from  the 
American  Legation  at  Bern,  the  American  Minis- 
ter to  Switzerland,  Richard  C.  Patterson,  Jr.,  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Political  Depart- 
ment, Max  Petitpierre,  on  September  17, 1952,  ex- 
changed the  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and  Switzer- 
land for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  estates  and  inheritances,  signed  at 
Washington  on  July  9,  1951.  The  convention 
thereupon  entered  into  force  and  will  be  applicable 
to  estates  or  inheritances  in  the  cases  of  persons 
who  die  on  or  after  September  17,  1952.  As  ap- 
plied to  the  taxes  imposed  in  the  United  States,  the 
convention  deals  solely  with  the  Federal  estate 
taxes  and  does  not  affect  the  estate  or  inheritance 
taxes  imposed  by  the  several  states,  territories,  or 
possessions  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation of  the  convention  on  July  4,  1952,  and  the 
President  ratified  it  on  July  21,  1952.  A  procla- 
mation with  respect  to  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
convention  will  be  issued  by  the  President. 
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President  Proclaims  Venezuelan  Trade  Agreement 


A  PROCLAMATION' 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  and  extended  (ch.  474,  48  Stat.  943;  eh. 
118,  57  Stat.  125;  eh.  269,  69  Stat.  410;  ch.  585,  63  Stat. 
107;  Public  Law  50,  B2d  Congress),  on  August  28,  1952  I 
entered  into  a  supplementary  trade  agreement,  through 
my  duly  empowered  Plenipotentiary,  with  the  Junta  of 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela,  through 
its  duly  empowered  Plenipotentiary,  the  said  supplemen- 
tary agreement  to  become  effective  on  and  after  the  thir- 
tieth day  following  the  exchange  of  my  proclamation  and 
the  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela,  as  provided  for  in  Article  13 
of  the  said  supplementary  agreement ; 

And  whereas  I  proclaimed  the  said  supplementary 
agreement  on  September  10, 1952  and  my  proclamation  and 
the  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela  were  duly  exchanged  at  the 
city  of  Washington  on  September  11,  1952; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Harry  S.  Truman, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  supplementing 
my  said  proclamation  of  September  10,  1952,  do  hereby 
make  known  and  proclaim  that  the  said  supplementary 
agreement,  signed  on  August  28, 1952,  will  come  into  force 
on  October  11,  1962. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  nineteenth  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

[seal]  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  and 

of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  seventy-seventh. 


By  the  President : 
Dean  Achesox 

Secretary  of  State 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TRADE  AGREEMENT 
WITH  VENEZUELA 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Junta  of  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Vene- 
zuela, guided  by  the  same  objectives  which  motivated 
the  two  Governments  to  conclude  the  reciprocal  tiade 
agreement  of  November  6,  1939  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  original  trade  agreement)  with  related  n<  (es  of 
the  same  date,  namely,  to  strengthen  the  traditional  bonds 
of  friendship  between  the  two  countries,  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  equality  of  treatment   in   their  commercial 

1  No.  2989,  Fed.  Reg.  8469 ;  for  terms  of  effective  date  see 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  22,  1952,  p.  454. 


relations,  and  to  promote  such  relations  by  granting 
reciprocal  concessions  and  advantages,  have  agreed  to 
modify  the  said  agreement  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  present 
circumstances  and  conditions  and  in  order  that  it  will 
better  correspond  to  those  objectives  and  for  tbat  pur- 
pose have  designated  as  their  Plenipotentiaries: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

His  Excellency  Fletcher  Warren,  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Venezula ; 

The  Junta  of  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela : 

His  Excellency  Doctor  Luis  E.  Gomez  Ruiz,  Minister  of 
Foreign   Relations  of  the   United   States  of  Venezuela ; 

Who,  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  to 
be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
Articles : 

Article  1 

Schedule  I  of  the  original  trade  agreement  is  replaced 
by  Schedule  I  of  this  supplementary  agreement  annexed 
hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof.' 

Article  2 

Schedule  II  of  the  original  trade  agreement  is  amended 
by  inserting  therein,  in  their  proper  numerical  order,  the 
items  contained  in  Schedule  II-A  of  this  supplementary 
agreement  annexed  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof,  and 
by  substituting  for  item  1733  and  item  3422  of  said 
Schedule  II  the  item  1733  and  the  items  3422  set  forth 
in  Schedule  II-B  of  this  supplementary  agreement  an- 
nexed hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof.2 

Article  3 

The  following  new  Article  H-bis  is  added  to  the  original 
trade  agreement  following  Article  II  thereof: 

"Article  JI-Bis 

"In  each  case  in  which  Articles  I  and  II  of  the  original 
trade  agreement  refer  to  the  day  of  the  signature  of  that 
agreement,  the  applicable  date  in  respect  of  all  articles 
added  to  Schedules  I  and  II  of  that  agreement  is  the  date 
of  this  supplementary  agreement." 

Article  4 

The  following  new  Article  V-bis  is  added  to  the  original 
trade  agreement  following  Article  V  thereof : 

"Article  V-Bis 

"Any  article  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States  of  America  enumerated  and  described  in 

s  Schedules  I,  II-A,  and  II-B  are  not  printed  here. 
Texts  of  these  annexes  are  included  in  an  analysis  of  the 
reciprocal  concessions  and  general  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment, prepared  by  the  Department  of  State ;  a  copy  of 
the  analysis  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Division  of 
Commercial  Policy,  Department  of  State,  Washington 
25,  D.C.  For  a  statement  by  the  President  concerning 
concessions  relating  to  petroleum  products,  see  Bulletin 
of  Sept.  15, 1952,  p.  401. 
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Schedule  I  imported  into  the  United  States  of  Venezuela, 
and  any  article  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela  enumerated  and  described  in 
Schedule  II  imported  into  the  United  States  of  America, 
shall  be  accorded  treatment  no  less  favorable  than  that 
accorded  to  the  like  article  of  national  origin  in  respect  of 
all  laws,  regulations  and  requirements  affecting  their  in- 
ternal sale,  offering  for  sale,  purchase,  transportation,  dis- 
tribution or  use.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  not 
apply  to  laics,  regulations  or  requirements  governing  the 
procurement  by  governmental  agencies  of  products  pur- 
chased for  governmental  purposes  and  not  with  a  view  to 
commercial  resale  or  with  a  view  to  use  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commercial  sale." 

Article  5 

Article  VI  of  the  original  trade  agreement  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows  : 

"1.  No  prohibition,  restriction  or  any  other  form  of 
quantitative  regulation  shall  be  imposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  on  the  importation 
of  any  article,  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States  of  America  enumerated  and  described  in 
Schedule  I,  or  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  importation  of  any  article  the  growth, 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela 
enumerated  and  described  in  Schedule  II. 

"2.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  shall  not  prevent  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  from  imposing 
quantitative  regulations  in  whatever  form  on  the  importa- 
tion or  sale  of  any  agricultural  or  fisheries  article,  im- 
ported in  any  form,  if  necessary  to  secure  the  effective 
operation  of  governmental  measures  or  measures  under 
governmental  authority  operating  to  regulate  or  control 
the  production,  market  supply,  quality  or  prices  of  like 
domestic  articles.  Whenever  the  Government  of  either 
country  proposes  to  impose  or  to  make  more  restrictive 
any  quantitative  regulation  authorized  by  this  paragraph, 
it  shall  give  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the  other  Govern- 
ment and  shall  afford  such  other  Government  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  with  it  in  respect  of  the  proposed  action; 
and  if  agreement  tvith  respect  thereto  is  not  reached  the 
Government  which  proposes  to  take  such  action  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  free  to  do  so  and  the  other  Government 
shall  be  free  within  ninety  days  after  such  action  is  taken 
to  terminate  this  Agreement  in  whole  or  in  part  on  thirty 
days'  written  notice." 

Article  6 

The  first  paragraph  of  Article  IX  of  the  original  trade 
agreement  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"In  the  event  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  or  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela  establishes  or  maintains,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  form  of  control  of  the  means  of  international  payment, 
it  shall,  in  the  administration  of  such  control: 

"(a)  Impose  no  restrictions  or  delays  on  the  transfer  of 
payment  for  any  imported  article  the  growth,  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  other  country,  or  on  the  transfer  of 
payments  necessary  for  or  incidental  to  the  importation 
of  such  article,  greater  or  more  onerous  than  those  im- 
posed on  the  transfer  of  payment  for  the  importation  of 
the  like  article  from  any  third  country. 

"(b)  Accord  unconditionally,  with  respect  to  rates  of 
exchange  and  taxes  or  .surcharges  on  exchange  trans- 
actions in  connection  with  payments  for  or  payments 
necessary  and  incidental  to  the  importation  of  any  article 
the  fiftieth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  other  country, 
and  with  respect  to  all  rules  and  formalities  relative 
thereto,  treatment  no  less  favorable  than  that  accorded 
i,i  ei/mieetion  nith  the  importation  of  the  like  article  the 
growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  third  country." 


Article  7 

Article  XIII  of  the  original  trade  agreement  is  am<-u'l';d 
to  read  as  follows : 

"1.  The  Government  of  each  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
recognizes  the  desirability  of  limiting  fees  and  charges, 
other  than  duties,  imposed  by  governmental  authorities 
on  or  in  connection  with  importation  or  exportation,  to 
the  approximate  cost  of  services  rendered.  Each  Gov- 
ernment also  recognizes  the  desirability  of  reducing  the 
number  and  diversity  of  such  fees  and  charges,  of  mini- 
mizing the  incidence  and  complexity  of  import  and  export 
formalities,  and  of  decreasing  and  simplifying  import  and 
export  documentations  requirements. 

"2.  Both  Governments  recognize  the  desirability  of  not 
imposing  substantial  penalties  for  minor  breaches  of 
customs  regulations  or  procedural  requirements.  Each 
Government  shall  accord  the  most  favorable  treatment 
permitted  by  law  in  regard  to  penalties  applicable  in  the 
case  of  errors  in  the  documentation  for  importation  of 
articles  the  groioth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  other 
country,  when  the  nature  of  the  infraction  leaves  no  doubt 
with  respect  to  good  faith  or  when  the  errors  are  evidently 
clerical  in  origin. 

"3.  The  Government  of  each  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
shall  accord  sympathetic  consideration  to  the  representa- 
tions which  the  Government  of  the  other  country  may 
make  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  customs  regulations 
and  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports,  the  observance 
of  customs  formalities  and  the  application  of  sanitary 
laws  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  human,  animal 
or  plant  life  or  health.  If  there  should  be  disagreement 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  said  sanitary  laws  and 
regulations  there  shall  be  established,  upon  the  request  of 
either  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  a  committee  of  experts 
on  which  both  Governments  shall  be  represented.  The 
committee,  after  considering  the  matter,  shall  submit  its 
report  to  both  Governments." 

Article  8 

The  following  new  Article  XHI-bis  is  added  to  the 
original  trade  agreement  following  Article  XIII  thereof : 

"Article  XIII-Bis 

"1.  If,  as  a  result  of  unforeseen  developments  and  of 
the  effect  of  the  obligations  incurred  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  or  of  the  United  States 
of  Venezuela  under  this  Agreement,  including  tariff  con- 
cessions, any  product  is  being  imported  into  the  territory 
of  either  country  in  such  relatively  increased  quantities 
and  under  such  conditions  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  in  that  territory  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  products,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  or  of  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela  shall  be  free,  in  respect  of  such  product,  and  to 
the  extent  and  for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent or  remedy  such  injury,  to  suspend  the  obligation  in 
whole  or  in  part  or  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  concession. 

"2.  Before  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  shall  take 
action  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  above,  it 
shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  other  Government  as  far 
in  advance  as  may  be  practicable  and  shall  afford  such 
other  Government  an  opportunity  to  consult  with  it  in 
respect  of  the  proposed  action  and  with  respect  to  such 
compensatory  modifications  of  this  Agreement  as  mail  be 
deemed  appropriate  to  the  extent  practicable  maintaining 
the  general  level  of  reciprocal  and  mutually  advantageous 
concessions  in  the  Agreement.  If  agreement  between  the 
two  Governments  is  not  reached  as  a  result  of  such  con- 
sultation, the  Government  which  proposes  to  take  the 
action  under  paragraph  1  shall,  nevertheless,  be  free  to  do 
so  and,  if  such  action  is  taken,  the  other  Government  shall 
be  free,  not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  action  has 
been  taken  and  on  thirty  days'  written  notice,  either  to 
suspend  the  application  to  the  trade  of  the  Government 
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taking  action  under  paragraph  1  of  substantially  equiva- 
Icnt  obligations  or  concessions  under  litis  Agreement,  or, 
if  the  action  nullifies  or  seriously  impairs  a  principal  objec- 
tive of  this  Agreement,  to  tcr)itinatc  the  Agre<  nient. 
Within  SO  days  after  any  such  suspension  has  taken  effect, 
the  Government  taking  action  under  paragraph  I  shall  be 
free  to  terminate  tltis  Agreenient  OH  thirty  days'  written 
notice.  In  critical  circumstances,  ichere  delay  would  cause 
damage  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  repair,  action  under 
paragraph  1  may  be  taken  provisionally  without  prior  co>i- 
tiiltation.  under  the  condition  that  consultation  shall  be 
effected  immediately  after  taking  such  action." 

Article  9 

Article  XV  of  the  original  trade  agreement  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"1.  The  provisions  of  this  Agreement  do  not  .extend  to: 

"(a)  The  advantages  now  accorded  or  which  may  here- 
after be  accorded  by  the  United  States  of  America  or  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela  to  adjacent  countries  in  order 
to  facilitate  frontier  traffic,  or  advantages  resulting  from  a 
customs  union  or  a  free-trade  area  which  either  the  United 
States  of  America  or  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  may 
enter  so  long  as  such  advantages  are  not  extended  to  any 
other  country ; 

"(b)  The  advantages  noic  accorded  or  which  may  here- 
after be  accorded  by  the  United  states  of  America,  its  terri- 
tory t  or  possessions  or  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  one  another  or 
to  the  Republic  of  Cuba  or  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pin'  v.  irrespective  of  any  change  in  the  political  status  of 
any  of  the  territories  or  possessions  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  so  long  as  such  advantages  are  not  extended 
to  any  other  country. 

"  '..  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela 
reserves  the  right  to  apply  to  articles  imported  into  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela  from  the  Antilles  under  the 
sov<  reionty  or  authority  of  the  United  States  of  America 
but  not  included  in  the  customs  territory  of  that  country 
rial  surtax  applicable  to  such  articles,  according  to 
the  existing  laws  of  Venezuela,  provided  the  said  articles 
do  not  originate  in  the  said  Antilles." 

Article  10 

The  first  paragraph  of  Article  XVI  of  the  original  trade 
agreement  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  to  a  semicolon  and  adding  the  following: 

"(5)  relating  to  public  security,  or  imposed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  country's  essential  interests  in  time  of  war 
or  other  national  emergency." 

Article  11 

Article  XVII  of  the  original  trade  agreement  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 

"If  agreement  is  not  reached  icith  respect  to  the  matter 
within  thirty  days  after  such  representations  or  proposals 
are  received,  the  Government  which  made  them  shall  be 
free,  within  ninety  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  afore- 
taid  period  of  thirty  days,  to  terminate  this  agreement  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  thirty  days'  written  notice." 

Article  12 

The  provisions  of  the  original  trade  agreement  which 
are  not  abrogated  or  modified  by  this  supplementary  agree- 
ment shall  constitute,  together  with  the  provisions  of  this 
supplementary  agreement,  the  amended  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  between  the  two  Governments,  which  shall  re- 
main in  force,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  VI,  IX, 
XII.  Xlll-bis  and  XVII  until  six  months  from  the  date  on 
which  either  Government  shall  have  given  to  the  other 
3overnment  written  notice  of  intention  to  terminate  the 
unended  reciprocal  trade  agreement. 


Article  13 

The  present  supplementary  agreenient  shall  be  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  ratified  and  published  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela,  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  the  respective  countries.  It  shall  enter  into  force  thirty 
days  after  the  exchange  of  the  proclamation  and  the  In- 
strument "f  ratification,  which  shall  take  place  in  the  City 
of  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  this  Agreement  and  have  affixed  their  seals 
hereto. 

Done  in  duplicate  in  the  English  and  Spanish  languages, 
both  authentic,  at  the  City  of  Caracas  this  twenty-eighth 
day  of  August  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

For  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

Fletcher  Warren 

For  the  Junta  of  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela : 

Luis  E.  G6mez  Ruiz 


Consular  Convention  With  U.K. 
Enters  Into  Force 

Press  release  711  dated  September  9 

On  September  8,  1952,  the  President  issued  his 
proclamation  of  the  consular  convention  and  ac- 
companying protocol  of  signature  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  article  29  of  the  convention,  entered  into 
force  on  September  7,  1952,  the  30th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  the  instruments  of  rati- 
fication. 

The  convention  and  protocol  were  signed  at 
Washington  on  June  6,  1951,  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  British  Ambassador.  The  U.S. 
Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
on  June  13,  1952,  and  the  President  ratified  the 
convention  and  protocol  on  June  26,  1952.  The 
exchange  of  the  respective  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
took  place  at  London  on  August  8, 1952. 

The  convention  is  the  first  comprehensive  treaty 
relating  to  consular  officers  concluded  between  the 
two  countries.  The  only  treaty  provisions  on  this 
subject  between  the  two  countries  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  convention  was  signed  were  those  in 
article  IV  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation of  July  3,  1815,  and  article  III  of  the  con- 
vention of  March  2,  1899,  relating  to  the  tenure 
and  disposition  of  real  and  personal  property.  As 
is  customary  in  the  case  of  consular  conventions 
negotiated  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  the  present  convention  contains  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  appointment  and  districts  of 
consular  officers;  their  legal  rights  and  immuni- 
ties ;  the  inviolability  of  consular  offices,  archives, 
and  correspondence;  the  financial  privileges  of 
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consular  officers  and  employees,  including  certain 
tax  exemptions  and  customs  privileges;  the  rights 
of  consular  officers  in  connection  with  the  protec- 
tion of  nationals  of  their  country;  notarial  acts 
and  other  services;  the  authority  of  consular  offi- 
cers in  connection  with  transfers  of  property ;  and 
their  authority  in  regard  to  shipping  matters. 
Provision  is  also  made  regarding  the  rights  of 
each  country  to  acquire  real  estate  for  official  pur- 
poses. 

Article  IV  of  the  treaty  of  July  3, 1815,  is  super- 
seded by  the  present  convention  in  respect  of  the 
territories  to  which  the  convention  applies.  The 
authority  of  consular  officers  in  connection  with 
the  settlement  of  estates  will,  however,  be  gov- 
erned by  the  terms  of  article  III  of  the  convention 
of  March  2,  1899,  together  with  articles  18  and  19 
of  the  1951  convention. 


Turkish  Road-Building  Program 
To  Be  Extended  With  MSA  Grant 

A  program  of  modern  highway  construction 
and  maintenance  in  Turkey,  begun  more  than  4 
years  ago  as  a  major  factor  in  the  country's  eco- 
nomic development,  is  being  extended  as  an  im- 
portant defense  need,  the  Mutual  Security  Agen- 
cy (Msa)   announced  on  September  17. 

Extension  of  the  road  program  in  Turkey — 
whose  borders  include  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Bulgaria,  as 
well  as  the  Black  Sea  Coast — will  be  made  pos- 
sible by  a  $3,155,000  grant  just  approved  by  Msa. 

The  Turkish  highway  project,  one  of  the  first 
large  European  projects  to  be  sponsored  under 
the  Marshall  Plan  by  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,  predecessor  agency  to  Msa,  has 
previously  received  some  $16,060,000  in  dollar  fi- 
nancing, out  of  a  total  over-all  cost  estimate  of 
$58,000,000  equivalent. 

Most  of  the  new  financing — $2,655,000 — will  be 
used  to  purchase  additional  needed  road-construc- 
tion and  maintenance  equipment,  including  grad- 
ers, maintainers,  crushers,  a  screening  plant,  dump 
trucks,  bridge-foundation  testing  devices,  and 
other  machinery. 

The  remaining  $500,000  will  be  available  for 
technical  services,  largely  to  pay  salaries  and 
dollar  expenses  of  experts  from  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  The  American  highway  special- 
ists, of  whom  there  are  at  present  37  in  Turkey, 
are  supervising  the  Turkish  program  and  train- 
ing Turkish  personnel  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  work. 

Fifteen  highway-maintenance  shops  have  been 
set  up  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 


lic Roads  personnel,  and  five  more  will  be  equip- 
ped through  the  supplementary  financing. 

The  roads  project  in  Turkey  began  in  Decembel 
1947,  and  received  Marshall  Plan  financing  from 
April  1949  to  the  present.  More  than  3,500  miles 
of  roads,  many  of  them  previously  wagon  tracks 
usable  only  in  the  dry  seasons,  have  been  built  into 
two-lane,  all-weather  highways. 


$15  Million  Loan  to  Pakistan 
for  Purchase  of  U.S.  Wheat 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  17 

On  September  17  His  Excellency  Mohammed 
Ali,  Pakistani  Ambassador  to  Washington,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  G.  Acheson,  and  Herbert  E. 
Gaston,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  participated  with  the 
President  in  a  White  House  ceremony  covering 
the  signing  and  exchange  of  loan  documents  pro- 
viding for  a  loan  of  15  million  dollars  to  Pakistan 
for  the  purchase  of  wheat. 

Pakistan,  which  in  good  years  has  sufficient 
wheat  for  its  own  needs  and  some  for  export,  must 
this  year  import  large  quantities  of  wheat  from 
abroad.  The  Pakistani  Government  has  used  its 
available  financial  resources  to  purchase  wheat 
wherever  it  was  most  readily  found.  However, 
the  extent  of  Pakistan's  wheat  shortage  and  the 
limitations  of  its  financial  position  are  such  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  decided 
that  prompt  measures  should  be  taken  to  meet  the 
request  of  the  Government  of  Pakistan  for  assist- 
ance for  the  purchase  of  American  wheat. 

The  loan  to  the  Pakistani  Government  is  being 
made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  using  funds 
made  available  under  the  authority  provided  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 
The  loan  is  to  run  for  35  years  with  interest  at 
2J/2  percent  per  annum,  interest  payments  to  begin 
after  4  years  and  repayment  of  principal  to  begin 
after  6  years.  The  American  wheat  thus  provided 
is  to  be  distributed  through  Pakistan's  rationing 
system  to  supplement  the  quantities  procured 
locally  and  the  imports  already  arranged  by  the 
Pakistani  Government.  The  Government  of 
Pakistan  is  defraying  distribution  and  ocean 
transport  costs. 

Western  Pakistan,  the  bread  basket  of  the  coun- 
try, suffered  a  severe  drought  in  the  winter  of 
1951-52.  This  section  is  usually  a  surplus  wheat- 
producing  area  but  this  year  has  become  a  deficit 
area.  Last  year's  small  crop  prevented  the  Gov- 
ernment from  procuring  locally  enough  grain  to 
supply  the  rationing  system  in  the  most  densely 
populated  urban  districts. 
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U.S.  Postwar  Aid  to  Germany  From  V-E  Day  to  June  30,  1951 


(millions  of  dollars) 


jboss  Aid 

're-Garioa 

jarioa 

Sca: 
Allotments,  exclusive  of  conditional  aid 

Conditional  aid  d , 

Intra-European  aid  received  d 

Swedish  Accord 

Surplus  property: 

Oflc 

Eucom  sales  • 

Surplus  incentive  material  * 

Total 

Deductions 

Iicog  operating  budgets 

Jugoslav  flour  shipments 

leverse  payments  (5  percent  C/P)  '  .    .    . 
Conditional  aid. 

Total 

■Jet  Aid 


1945-46 


276. 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


276.3 


276.  3 


1946-47 


0 

243.  2 

0 

0 

0 

17.5 

0 
0 
0 


260.  7 


260.  7 


1947-48 


0 
551.  8 

0 
0 
0 
0 

66.  7 
91.  6 
38.  1 


748.2 


748.2 


1948-19 


0 

550.4 

»516.  0 
97.4 
108.3 
0 

0 

0 

20.5 


1,  292.  6 


0 

0 
36.  0 
97.  4 


133.4 


1,  159.  2 


1949-50 


0 
189.  1 

:335.  9 
121.2 
12.0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


658.2 


21.4 
0 

11.5 
121.  2 


154.  1 


504.  1 


1950-51 


0 
0 

399.  1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


399.  1 


60.7 
7.9 

20.0 
0 


Cumulative 


310.  5 


276.3 
1,  534.  5 

1,  251.  0 

218.  6 

120.  3 

17.5 

66.  7 
91.  6 
58.  6 


3,  635.  1 


82.  1 

7.9 

67.5 

218.6 


376.  1 


3,  259.  0 


•  Includes  deliveries  which  extended  through  December  31,  1949. 
»  Covers  15-month  period  April  3,  1948  through  June  30,  1949. 

•  Including  Oakioa  administered  by  Eca. 
'  Allotment  basis. 

•  Bulk  sales. 

/  Based  upon  allotted  aid. 

These  figures  show  the  cost  of  postwar  U.S.  aid  to  Germany  through  June 
30, 1951,  and  were  used  as  a  basis  for  negotiating  the  settlement  of  U.S.  postwar 
claims  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  These  figures  differ  somewhat 
from  those  appearing  in  Foreign  Aid  by  the  United  States  Government,  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  since  Eca  aid  is  here  shown  on  an 
allotment  rather  than  a  paid-shipments  basis,  and  Government  and  Relief  in 
Occupied  Areas  (Gabioa)  aid  is  shown  on  the  basis  of  expenditures  charged  by 
fiscal  year  of  Garioa  appropriations  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  current  value 
at  time  of  shipment. 

The  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  debt  presented  to  the  Germans  excludes 
such  items  as  Unrra  funds,  which  were  used  primarily  for  refugees,  and  post- 
Unrra  funds,  which  subsidized  freight  parcels  sent  through  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Voluntary  Aid.  The  reverse  payment  of  the  5  percent  counterpart 
is  the  only  deduction  appearing  in  Foreign  Aid  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Aid  extended  to  Germany  by  other  countries  which  in  turn  received  com- 
pensating shipments  from  the  United  States  under  inter-European  aid  arrange- 
ments is  not  debited  to  Germany  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  publica- 
tion. That  publication  also  excludes  the  Swedish  Accord  and  European  Com- 
mand (Eccom)  sale,  although  the  latter  is  scheduled  for  inclusion. 
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Inter- American  Action  To  Preserve  Forests 


FOURTH  SESSION  OF  THE  FAO  LATIN  AMERICAN  FORESTRY  COMMISSION, 
BUENOS  AIRES,  JUNE  16-23,  1952 


by  Frank  H.  Wadstoorth 


The  Latin  American  Forestry  Commission  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  (Fao)  is  an  international  body 
of  technicians  advisory  to  the  Fao  and  serviced  by 
the  Latin  American  Office  for  Forestry  and  Forest 
Products,  located  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Com- 
mission, set  up  in  1949,  held  three  sessions  prior  to 
this  year,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Lima,  and  Santiago, 
Chile.  At  Santiago  it  was  decided  to  hold  ses- 
sions every  second  year,  between  the  years  of  the 
general  Fao  conferences,  with  the  result  that  the 
fourth  session  was  scheduled  for  1952. 

The  fourth  session  was  called  primarily  to  con- 
sider and  offer  advice  concerning  ( 1 )  the  progress 
of  the  Fao  regional  forestry  program,  (2)  the 
significance  of  the  sixth  Fao  Conference  in  1951 
to  forestry  in  Latin  America,  and  (3)  plans  and 
prospects  for  an  Fao  forestry  program  in  the  fu- 
ture. Specific  subjects  covered  under  these  head- 
ings follow : 

1.  Fao  progress  since  the  third  session 

a.  Resolutions  from  the  third  session 

b.  The  expanded  technical  assistance  program 

c.  The  pulp  and  paper  study 

2.  The  significance  of  the  sixth  Fao  Conference 

in  1951 

3.  Plans  and  prospects  for  the  future 

a.  The  Latin  American  Institute  for  Forestry 
Training  and  Research 

b.  Forestry  training  centers 

c.  Forest  policy  reports 

d.  The    proposed    International    Congress    on 
Tropical  Forestry 

e.  The  proposed  eucalyptus  study  tour  to  Aus- 
tralia 

/.  Coordination  of  Arbor  Day  activities 

At  the  invitation  of  Argentina,  the  fourth  ses- 
sion was  held  at  Buenos  Aires.    Invitations  were 


sent  to  all  governments  within  Latin  America,  to 
outside  governments  with  possessions  within  the 
Latin  American  region,  and  to  interested  inter- 
national agencies.  Delegations  were  sent  by 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
France,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  the  United  States,  Uru- 
guay, and  Venezuela.  Colombia,  Honduras,  and 
the  Netherlands  assigned  diplomatic  representa- 
tives in  Buenos  Aires  as  their  delegates.  In  ad- 
dition, observers  represented  the  Vatican,  the 
Caribbean  Commission,  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Latin  America,  the  central 
and  regional  offices  of  Fao,  the  International 
Labor  Office,  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

The  U.S.  delegation  included,  as  delegate, 
Frank  H.  Wadsworth  of  the  Forest  Service, 
Puerto  Rico,  and,  as  advisers,  Clarence  A.  Boon- 
stra,  agricultural  attache,  Argentina,  and  Edward 
B.  Hamill  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- American 
Affairs,  Paraguay. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  session,  in  the  form 
of  opinions  expressed  and  formal  resolutions  ap- 
proved, are  described  in  accordance  with  the 
agenda  already  outlined. 

FAO  Progress  Since  the  Third  Session 

A  number  of  the  resolutions  of  the  third  session 
called  for  specific  action  by  Fao  or  the  Latin 
American  governments.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  on  these.  Technical  assistance  has  ex- 
panded. Facilities  for  research  have  been  sur- 
veyed, although  no  regional  program  has  begun. 
Chemical  utilization  is  being  studied  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  no  notable  progress 
has  been  made  on  the  recommendations  to  stand- 
ardize forest  terminology  and  word  nomenclature. 

The  technical-assistance  program  of  Fao  has 
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expanded  materially  in  the  past  •_'  years.    Forestry 

missions  including  about  20  specialists  are  now 
active  in  Mexico,  Honduras,  Haiti.  Chile,  Brazil, 
and  Paraguay.  Some  of  these  missions,  such  as 
those  in  Mexico  and  Chile,  ate  targe  and  contain  a 
balanced  group  of  specialists  for  a  broad  study 

grogram.  Others,  such  as  those  in  Haiti  and 
ra/.il.  consist  of  but  one  specialist  who  is  working 
in  a  narrow  field  yet  is  laying  a  foundation  for  a 
broader  future  program.  A  short  -term  mission 
to  Druguay  has  already  been  completed. 

The  Commission,  after  hearing  the  reports  of 
the  directors  of  all  active  missions,  commended 
Fao  for  good  progress  in  this  field.  Special  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  technical  competence  and 
the  understanding  of  the  mission  specialists.  It 
was  recommended,  however,  that  Fao  make  full 
use  of  available  Latin  American  technicians  quali- 
fied as  specialists  for  such  missions.  To  this  end, 
Latin  American  governments  were  requested  to 
send  lists  of  technicians  to  Fao  with  descriptions 
of  qualifications. 

The  Latin  American  Fao  office  was  requested 
to  study  the  techniques  of  technical-assistance  pro- 
prams  outside  of  tins  region  to  assure  that  every 
deniable  type  of  assistance  is  available  to  Latin 
America. 

Without  exception,  representatives  from  coun- 
tries with  missions  expressed  enthusiasm  about  the 
program.  It  was  recommended  that  govern- 
ments, in  order  to  get  the  most  from  the  missions, 
make  available  such  local  technical  help  as  is 
needed.  This  might  well  include  young  men  wdio 
could  receive  valuable  training  as  a  result  of  their 
participation. 

Consideration  of  the  character  of  requests  for 
technical  assistance  and  of  the  scope  of  missions 
now  active  showed  that  some  of  these  concern 
problems  which  transcend  international  bound- 
aries. It  was  recommended  that  for  most  efficient 
use  of  mission  specialists,  Fao  consider  organizing 
such  missions  on  a  regional  rather  than  a  national 
basis. 

A  session  concerning  the  pulp  and  paper  study 
under  way  throughout  Latin  America  jointly  by 
Fao  and  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  (Ecla)  proved  to  be  of  great  interest  and 
was  exceptionally  well  attended  by  the  general 
public.  As  an  introduction,  Fao  pointed  out  that 
merely  for  self-sufficiency  in  pulp  and  pulp  prod- 
ucts (excluding  any  rise  in  per  capita  consump- 
tion) a  minimum  of  22  mills  of  30,000-ton  annual 
capacity  must  be  constructed  in  Latin  America. 
Needs  in  1960  are  estimated  at  twice  that  figure. 
The  field  party,  including  specialists  from  Mexico 
and  Brazil,  has  surveyed  several  countries,  but  the 
final  reports  will  not  be  available  for  several 
months.  The  study  is  considering  the  broader 
aspects  of  this  problem,  including  nonwood  fiber 
sources,  and  is  going  into  some  detail  as  to  approx- 
imate quantities  available  and  prospective  mill 
sites. 


In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  Fao- 

EjGLA  pulp  and  paper  study,  the  Com  mission  urged 
local  governments  to  lend  all  possible  assistance. 
Fao  was  asked  to  eventually  broaden  this  study  lo 
include  production  techniques,  i.e.,  silviculture, 
regeneration,  and  management  in  pulpwood 
regions. 

Four  recommendations  of  the  sixth  Fao  Confer- 
ence, held  at  Rome  in  L951,  were  considered  to 
carry  a  special  significance  for  forestry  and  apply 
to  Latin  America  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
These  recommendations,  entitled  "Object ives  and 
programs  for  agricultural  development,"  "Farm- 
ing practices,"'  "Agrarian  reform,"  and  "Invest- 
ments for  agricultural  development"  are  believed 
to  deserve  special  attention  by  Latin  American 
governments,  which  were  invited  to  prepare  5-year 
plans  for  forest  production  for  submission  to  Fao. 

Plans  and  Prospects  for  the  Future 

Fao  for  3  years  has  made  an  effort  to  establish  a 
Latin  American  Institute  for  Forestry  Training 
and  Research.  As  conceived,  the  institute  would 
consist  of  a  center  for  professional  forestry  train- 
ing and  for  such  research  as  could  be  centralized. 
The  institute  would  also  embrace  a  number  of  co- 
ordinated regional  forest  experiment  stations  in- 
vestigating local  problems. 

In  past  sessions  the  Commission  has  received 
proposals  for  some  of  the  regional  experiment 
stations  but  none  for  the  center  itself,  so  that 
establishment  of  the  institute  has  been  precluded. 

At  the  fourth  session  this  agenda  item  was  one 
of  the  most  important  because  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  had  formally  offered  the  National  Uni- 
versity of  the  Andes,  at  Merida,  as  a  seat  for  this 
center.  This  offer,  which  included  the  use  of  ex- 
isting facilities  and  material  cooperation  from  the 
newly  formed  forestry  school  of  the  university, 
was  accepted  unanimously  by  the  Commission. 
This  action  represents  an  outstanding  concerted 
regional  effort  to  solve  regional  problems  on  a 
regional  basis,  and  as  such  it  may  well  be  the  most 
important  accomplishment  of  the  fourth  session. 

The  Commission  recognized  the  importance  of 
designating  the  regional  forest  experiment  sta- 
tions promptly,  and  suggested  as  a  preliminary 
basis  for  such  selection  six  large  regions :  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  the  Caribbean,  the  tropical 
Andes,  the  southern  Andes,  the  Parana-Plata- 
Paraguay  region,  and  Amazonia.  Considering 
existing  forest  research  stations  and  facilities 
throughout  Latin  America  and  past  offers  to  Fao 
for  such  stations,  the  following  were  recommended 
for  these  regions,  respectively :  Inter- American 
Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  in  Costa  Rica ; 
the  Tropical  Forest  Experiment  Station,  in 
Puerto  Rico;  Tingo  Maria  Station,  in  Peru;  the 
University  of  Conception,  in  Chile ;  and  two  as  yet 
unnamed  localities  in  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

To  implement  the  proposed  regional  research 
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program,  the  Commission  set  up  a  subcominission 
of  representatives  of  directly  interested  govern- 
ments and  agencies:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Mexico,  Peru,  the  United  States,  Venezuela,  and 
the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Sciences.  This  subcominission  is  to  meet  as  soon 
as  formal  offers  are  received  from  Argentina  and 
Brazil  and  has  the  responsibility  of  drawing  up 
coordinated  plans  of  operation  for  submission  to 
the  Latin  American  governments. 

The  Commission  recognized  the  need  for  local 
subprofessional  training  in  theory  and  practice  of 
forest  administration,  organization,  and  manage- 
ment. This  need,  which  cannot  be  filled  by  the 
Institute,  apparently  can  best  be  met  by  regional 
short  courses  or  temporary  training  centers,  each 
of  which,  regardless  of  political  boundaries,  would 
serve  the  entire  geographic  region  faced  with  the 
problems  to  be  treated.  Two  courses  of  this  na- 
ture have  already  been  held  in  Central  America, 
sponsored  jointly  by  Fao  and  the  Inter- American 
Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 

The  Commission  recommended  that  Fao  draw 
up  a  list  of  important  regional  forest  problems 
which  might  serve  as  themes  for  these  courses  and 
then  gradually  embark  upon  this  program,  using 
technical-assistance  funds  but  obtaining  maximum 
help  and  coordination  from  other  agencies  and 
governments  concerned.  Fao  was  requested  to 
make  full  use  of  qualified  Latin  American  tech- 
nicians for  leadership  in  these  courses. 

The  Bio  de  Janeiro  office  of  Fao  had  requested 
prior  to  the  session  that  each  delegation  bring  a 
report  describing  the  forest  policy  of  its  country 
as  a  means  to  better  mutual  understanding  of  prob- 
lems and  programs.  It  was  proposed  that  such 
reports  might  be  requested  from  time  to  time  in 
the  future  by  Fao  and  distributed  generally  for 
regional  benefit.  The  reports  prepared  were  read 
before  the  Commission  and  discussed  by  a  special 
subcommission. 

The  Commission  considered  these  reports  to  be 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  region  and  re- 
quested Fao  to  summarize  and  combine  them  into 
a  single  document  for  general  distribution.  In 
addition,  study  of  the  content  of  these  reports  led 
the  Commission  to  make  certain  immediate  recom- 
mendations for  the  advancement  of  forestry 
throughout  Latin  America.  It  was  recommended 
that  Latin  American  governments  study  their 
local  woods  to  increase  their  utility  and  utiliza- 
tion ;  that  they  adopt  measures  to  eliminate  waste 
in  utilization  of  forest  products;  that,  by  provi- 
sion for  credit  and  other  means,  they  encourage 
such  new  industries  as  can  be  supported  perma- 
nently by  forest  resources  available  and  prospec- 
tive; and  that  they  encourage  rational  manage- 
ment and  utilization  of  privately  owned  forests. 
It  was  also  recommended  that  Fao  encourage  the 
federation  of  existing  local  associations  of  forest- 
ers wit  Inn  Lai  in  America. 

The  sixth    Fao  Conference  suggested  that  an 


Intel-national  Tropical  Forestry  Congress,  origi- 
nally proposed  2  years  ago,  might  well  be  hold  in 
conjunction  with  the  World  Forestry  Congress 
planned  for  1954.  The  Commission  was  not  in 
favor  of  merging  the  two,  since  that  might  obscure 
tropical  subjects  within  broader  themes.  How- 
ever, the  Commission  considered  it  desirable  that 
the  two  Congresses  be  held  at  the  same  place  in 
succession  to  make  possible  attendance  of  both  at 
a  minimum  of  expense. 

The  Commission  considers  it  essential  that  the 
Tropical  Congress  be  held  in  the  tropical  zone  and, 
for  this  reason,  asked  Fao  to  give  preference  to 
a  tropical  location  for  the  World  Congress.  If 
this  is  not  possible,  the  Tropical  Congress  should 
be  held  separately  at  an  appropriate  location. 
Fao  was  asked  to  consult  the  various  govern- 
ments concerning  the  agenda,  the  nature  of  the 
material  to  be  presented,  and  the  type  of  repre- 
sentation desired  when  location  and  date  shall 
have  been  decided. 


Study  Tours 

Fao,  after  carrying  out  a  successful  forest-fire- 
control  study  tour  in  the  United  States,  has  ar- 
ranged with  the  Australian  Government  for  a 
similar  tour  for  study  of  the  habitat,  management, 
and  utilization  of  eucalyptus.  Fao  has  offered 
to  pay  half  the  transportation  cost  to  Australia 
and  all  living  costs  of  students  while  they  are 
there.  This  subject  was  included  in  the  agenda 
to  get  the  reaction  of  the  Commission  to  these 
study  tours,  first  in  the  general  sense,  and  then 
specifically  to  this  proposed  tour. 

The  Commission  considered  these  study  tours 
a  worthy  project.  It  recommended  that  govern- 
ments take  full  advantage  of  the  eucalyptus  tour 
and,  to  that  end,  that  they  initiate  studies  of  local 
problems  related  to  eucalyptus. 

Celebration  of  Arbor  Day  was  included  in  the 
agenda  because  Fao  wanted  opinion  as  to 
whether  celebration  on  a  coordinated  inter- 
national scale  might  increase  the  educational  value 
of  this  activity  in  countries  where  it  is  least  effec- 
tive at  present.  The  delegates  pointed  out  that 
conditions  for  tree  planting  and  conservation 
practices  which  should  be  emphasized  in  the  cele- 
bration vary  so  widely  throughout  the  region  that 
synchronization  would  be  difficult  at  this  time. 
The  Commission  recommended  that  Fao  collect 
information  regarding  the  celebration  and  its 
effectiveness  in  the  different  countries  and  dis- 
tribute a  statement  of  experience  throughout  the 
region  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Other  matters  considered  by  the  Commission 
included  the  meeting  of  the  International  Union 
for  the  Protection  of  Nature,  which  was  held  at 
Caracas  in  September  of  this  year.  The  Commis- 
sion, in  recognition  of  the  interest  of  foresters  in 
the  work  of  this  organization,  recommended  that 
•rovernments  consider  sending:  foresters  as  their 
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representatives.  In  this  same  connection,  it  was 
recommended  thai  the  Organization  of  American 
States  consider  a  revision  of  the  Washington  ( in- 
vention  for  the  Protection  of  Fauna  and  Flora, 

now  about  l-  years  old.  Such  a  revision  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Fan  American  Union  Tor  its 
consideration. 

Regarding  the  standardization  of  forestry  ter- 
minology, which  had  been  discussed  at  the  third 
session,  the  Commission  recommended  that  the 
Spanish-English  glossary  of  forestry  terminology 
in  preparation  at  the  Tropical  Forest  Experiment 
Station  in  Puerto  Rico  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  Latin 
American  forestry  terminology.    It  also  recom- 


mended that  the  Tropical  Station  submit  t  be  as  yet 
incomplete  work  to  Fao  for  distribution  through- 
out Latin  America  for  comment,  amendments, 
and  addit  ions. 

Finally,  the  Commission  elected  as  its  chairman 
for  the  next  2  years  Lucas  A.  Tortorelli,  General 
Administ  ratorof  Forests  of  Argentina.  The  date 
of  the  fifth  session  was  set  for  1954.  Venezuela 
offered  Merida  as  a  site,  but  a  final  decision  is  to 
await  future  developments. 

•  Mr.  Wadsworth,  author  of  the  above  article, 
is  a  forester  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Forest  Service,  Tropical  Region. 


Report  of  U.N.  Command  Operations  in  Korea 


FORTY-SIXTH  REPORT:     FOR  THE  PERIOD  MAY  16-31,  1952' 


U.N.  doc.  S/2768 
Transmitted  September  8,  1952 

I  herewith  submit  report  number  46  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the  period 
16-31  May  1952,  inclusive.  United  Nations  Command 
communiques  numbers  1265-1281  provide  detailed  ac- 
counts of  these  operations. 

Plenary  sessions  of  the  military  Armistice  Conference 
met  daily  with  the  exception  of  a  three-day  recess  from 
24  May  through  26  May.  These  meetings  were  charac- 
terized by  an  endless  repetition  of  Communist  propaganda 
themes.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  illogical  approach  of 
the  Communists  to  the  Prisoner  of  War  problem  and  to 
refute  the  implications  of  the  daily  charges  by  the  Com- 
munists, the  senior  United  Nations  Command  Delegate 
made  the  following  statement  on  21  May : 

"Your  side  continues  to  display  crass  hypocrisy  on  the 
Prisoner  of  War  issue.  Have  you,  for  example,  under- 
taken to  settle  the  problem  of  the  more  than  50,000  mili- 
tary persons  of  our  side  whose  capture  you  reported  but 
whose  names  you  have  omitted  from  the  lists  of  Prisoners 
of  War  to  be  exchanged?  Have  you  undertaken  to  re- 
store to  these  50,000  Prisoners  of  War   the   rights  ac- 


1  Transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.  to  the  U.N.  on  September  8.  Texts  of  the 
30th,  31st.  and  32d  reports  appear  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Feb.  18,  1052.  p.  2»;t;:  the  :;:;<1  report,  ibid,.,  Mar.  10,  1952, 
p.  395 :  the  34th  report,  ibid..  Mar.  17,  1952,  p.  430;  the  35th 
report,  {bid.,  Mar.  31.  1952,  p.  512;  the  36th  and  37th 
reports,  ibid.,  Apr.  14.  1952,  p.  594:  the  38th  report,  ibid., 
Mav  5,  1952.  P-  715:  the  39th  report,  ibid.,  May  19,  1952, 
p.  788  :  the  40th  report,  ibid.,  June  23,  1952,  p.  998;  the  41st 
report,  ibid..  June  30,  1952,  p.  1038;  the  42d  report,  ibid., 
Julv  21,  1952,  p.  114;  the  43d  report,  {bid.,  Ang.  4,  1952,  p. 
194;  the  44th  report,  (bid.,  Aug.  11.  1952,  p.  231;  and  the 
45th  report,  ibid.,  Aug.  18,  1952,  p.  272. 


corded  them  by  the  Geneva  Convention?  Have  you 
reported  their  capture  to  the  Information  Bureau  at 
Geneva  as  required  by  the  Convention  of  War  Prisoners? 
Have  you  opened  your  Prisoner  of  War  camps  to  visits  by 
neutral  benevolent  societies  as  required  by  the  Geneva 
Convention?  Have  you  agreed  to  the  exchange  during 
hostilities  of  the  seriously  sick  and  injured  as  required 
by  the  Geneva  Convention?  Have  you  undertaken  to  re- 
frain from  using  captured  personnel  in  a  military  capacity 
or  in  labor  directly  contributing  to  military  operations  as 
is  required  by  the  Geneva  Convention,  or  do  you  adhere 
to  your  announced  policy  of  incorporating  captured  mili- 
tary personnel  into  your  military  forces?  Have  you  un- 
dertaken to  restore  to  Prisoner  of  War  status  those 
captured  personnel  whom  you  have  incorporated  into  your 
armed  forces  or  have  transported  to  China  or  elsewhere? 
You  have  not. 

"Never  before  in  modern  history  has  a  belligerent  dis- 
played less  regard  for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  Prisoners 
of  War.  Never  before  have  the  rights  of  Prisoners  of  War 
been  so  fully  and  completely  violated.  Never  before  has  a 
belligerent  unilaterally  disposed  of  four-fifths  of  the  cap- 
tured personnel  of  the  other  side  before  sitting  down  at 
the  conference  table." 

Since  presenting  its  proposal  of  28  April 2  for  solution 
of  the  remaining  problems,  the  United  Nations  Command 
Delegation  has  attempted  to  impress  the  Communists  that 
this  offer  is  firm,  final  and  irrevocable.  Typical  of  the 
statements  made  to  this  end  by  the  Delegation  is  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  proceedings  of  20  May  : 

"Your  side  should  be  fully  aware  that  the  United 
Nations  Command  cannot  and  will  not  accept  a  solution 
to  the  Prisoner  of  War  problem  unless  that  solution  pro- 
vides for  and  respects  fundamental  human  rights  and 
fully  considers  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  per- 


Tbid.,  Aug.  18,  1952,  p.  272. 
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son.  The  United  Nations  Command  has  proposed  such 
a  solution.  It  must  be  obvious  to  you  that  the  United 
Nations  Command  cannot  accept  any  compromise  in  its 
basic  and  fundamental  principles.  It  must  also  be  obvious 
to  you  that  the  United  Nations  Command  proposal  of  April 
28th,  by  its  very  nature,  is  firm,  final,  and  irrevocable. 

"During  the  Item  4  Staff  Officers'  meetings,  our  side 
entered  into  in  good  faith  an  arrangement  to  determine 
the  approximate  number  of  Prisoners  of  War  held  by  our 
side  who  would  not  forcibly  resist  returning  to  your  side. 
The  procedures  used  by  our  side  to  accomplish  this  were 
scrupulously  fair.  No  amount  of  slander  and  false  alle- 
gations by  your  side  can  change  the  truth  of  this  matter. 
Nevertheless,  our  side  has  stated  many  times  our  willing- 
ness to  have  the  results  of  our  survey  examined  and  veri- 
fied by  an  impartial  group  and  witnessed  by  your  side. 
In  order  that  your  side  can  have  no  excuse  to  avoid  the 
witnessing  of  this  procedure,  our  side  has  stated  its  will- 
ingness to  have  it  conducted  at  the  exchange  point  in  the 
demilitarized  zone.  For  your  side  to  refuse  this  reason- 
able proposition  is  to  deny  the  human  rights  of  individuals. 

"The  counterproposal  your  side  made  on  May  2nd  is 
one  which  would  compel  the  United  Nations  Command  to 
jeopardize  the  lives  of  numerous  human  beings  by  using 
force  and  violence  in  sending  them  to  your  side  against 
their  will.  The  United  Nations  Command  will  not  accede 
to  such  an  inhuman  proposition.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
repudiate  one  of  the  purposes  and  principles  upon  which 
the  United  Nations  is  founded. 

"It  should  be  quite  clear  to  you  now  that  the  United 
Nations  Command  cannot  accept  your  inhuman  counter- 
proposal of  May  2nd.  It  should  be  quite  clear  to  you  now 
that  the  United  Nations  Command  solution  to  the  Prisoner 
of  War  problem  proposed  on  April  28th  is  the  only  solu- 
tion which  can  be  accepted  by  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand. It  should  be  obvious  to  you  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  proposal  of  28  April  cannot  and  will  not 
be  other  than  its  firm,  final,  and  irrevocable  position." 

On  23  May,  Major  General  William  K.  Harrison  re- 
placed Vice  Admiral  C.  Turner  Joy  as  the  senior  United 
Nations  Command  Delegate  to  the  Military  Armistice 
Conference.  At  the  meeting  of  22  May,  Admiral  Joy  in- 
formed the  Communist  Delegation  of  this  change. 

On  28  May,  Brigadier  General  Lee  Han  Lim  replaced 
Major  General  J.  H.  Tu  as  the  United  Nations  Command 
Delegate  from  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Following  the  release  of  Brigadier  General  Francis  T. 
Dodd  by  fanatical  Communists  on  Koje-do  who  had  held 
him  prisoner  for  approximately  three  days,  a  board  of 
officers  was  appointed  by  the  Commanding  General,  Eighth 
Army,  to  ascertain  the  facts  leading  up  to  General  Dodd's 
seizure  and  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  nego- 
tiations which  resulted  in  his  release.  The  report  of  the 
investigation  together  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commanding  General,  Eighth  Army,  were  reviewed  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  United  Nations  Command,  and 
forwarded  with  his  recommendations,  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army. 

Brigadier  General  Haydon  L.  Boatner,  an  outstanding 
combat  officer  with  extensive  experience  in  the  Far  East, 
was  appointed  Commanding  General  of  United  Nations 
Command  Prisoner  of  War  Camp  Number  One.  He 
immediately  put  into  effect  a  directive  received  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  United  Nations  Command,  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  seize  uncontested  control  of  the  re- 
bellious Communist  prisoners  at  Koje-do.  The  following 
statement  was  issued  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  United 
Nations  Command,  concurrent  with  this  movement: 

"Communist  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees 
00  Koje-do  have  not  only  resorted,  on  repeated  occasions, 
to  unlawful  violence  but,  obviously  acting  under  instruc- 
tions from  outside  agents  of  the  international  Communist 
power  conspiracy,  have  threatened  mass  outbreaks  which 
inevitably  would  result  in  additional  violence  and  blood- 
shed.    I  do  not  propose  to  countenance  for  one  moment 


farther  unlawful  acts  on  the  pari  of  these  prison 
war  and  civilian  internees. 

"The  United  Nation-  authorities  will  continue  to  ob- 
serve the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention  In  the 
administration  of  United  Nations  Command  Prisoner  of 

War  Camp  Number  One  and  at  all  oilier  Prisoner  of  War 
camps  under  their  control.  At  the  same  time,  they  will 
require  that  the  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  Internees 
observe  the  responsibilities  placed  on  them  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  same  convention.  Good  order  and  discipline 
will  be  required  of  them  at  all  times." 

The  security  forces  at  the  United  Nations  Command 
Prisoner  of  War  Camp  Number  One  on  Koje-do  were  re- 
inforced by  one  company  of  the  King's  Shropshire  Light 
Infantry,  the  First  Company  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Regiment,  and  the  First  Company  of  the  Greek  Expedi- 
tionary Forces.  The  United  States  187th  Airborne  In- 
fantry Regiment  had  been  ordered  previously  to  the 
island.  These  units  were  integrated  rapidly  into  the 
over-all  camp  structure.  Plans  have  been  formulated 
for  separating  the  Communist  Prisoner  of  War  popula- 
tion into  smaller,   more  easily   administered   groups. 

The  United  Nations  press  representatives  interested  in 
the  Prisoner  of  War  situation  were  provided  additional 
transportation,  over-night  accommodations  and  commu- 
nications facilities  on  Koje-do,  thus  enabling  the  prompt 
reporting  and  maximum  coverage  for  all  news  media. 

On  20  May  prompt  and  firm  action  by  United  Nations 
Command  personnel  averted  what  might  have  been  a 
serious  incident  at  the  Prisoner  of  War  hospital  com- 
pound in  Pusan.  Fanatical  Communist  agitators,  who 
had  been  serving  as  hospital  attendants  in  this  com- 
pound, had  refused  to  admit  camp  medical  personnel  or 
to  permit  ill  patients  to  leave  the  compound  for  medical 
attention.  The  camp  authorities  directed  the  prison  at- 
tendants to  report  to  the  compound  gate  for  transfer  to 
another  inclosure  in  order  that  patients  needing  medical 
attention  could  be  handled  without  interference.  An- 
nouncements designed  to  segregate  the  agitators  from 
other  prisoners  went  overtly  unanswered  for  half  an  hour. 
It  was  then  evident  that  the  terroristic  Communist  Pris- 
oner of  War  leaders  would  resist  by  violence.  Armed 
United  States  military  personnel  moved  into  the  com- 
pound where  they  met  stiff  opposition  from  Communist 
prisoners,  led  by  fanatical  leaders,  all  employing  spears, 
barbed  wire  flails,  rocks,  and  a  variety  of  other  weapons 
against  security  troops. 

United  Nations  Command  troops  used  a  show  of  force 
to  overcome  the  opposition.  No  shots  were  fired  and  only 
riot  control  tactics  were  used.  In  gaining  control  of  the 
compound  one  prisoner  was  killed  and  eighty-five  others 
suffered  injuries,  most  of  them  minor.  One  member  of 
the  United  Nations  Command  forces  suffered  a  minor 
wound.  The  situation  was  well  in  hand  two  hours  after 
the  action  started.  The  remaining  compounds  at  Pusan 
are  now  under  complete  control  of  the  camp's  authorities 
and  no  other  casualties  have  resulted  from  these 
operations. 

In  the  new  camps  which  have  been  established  at 
Cheju-do  and  on  the  mainland  of  Korea  to  accommodate 
the  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees  who  indicated 
their  strong  opposition  to  return  to  Communist  control, 
little  difficulty  has  been  encountered.  The  attitude  of 
these  individuals  has  been  generally  favorable  and 
cooperative. 

Minor  clashes  continued  to  typify  the  ground  action 
along  the  Korean  battle  line.  Both  United  Nations  Com- 
mand and  enemy  units  offered  determined  and  effective 
resistance  to  the  raids  and  patrol  of  opposing  elements 
during  the  period.  The  most  noteworthy  enemy-initiated 
action  consisted  of  an  attack  by  two  companies  against 
United  Nations  Command  positions  on  the  western  front 
which  was  repulsed  despite  the  aggressiveness  displayed 
by  the  attacking  units.  Generally,  hostile  forces  limited 
their  activities  to  widely  scattered  probing  efforts  against 
United  Nations  Command  forward  positions  during  the 
hours   of  darkness,   and   to   the   interception   of   United 
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Nations  Command  patrols.  Enemy  forward  troop  dis- 
positions and  from  lims  remained  unchanged. 

on  the  western  trout,  enemy  aggressiveness  was  more 
pronounced  than  elsewhere.  <*n  lit  May,  two  enemy 
companies  struck  a  United  Nations  Command  outpost  five 
miles  south-southwest  of  Biabang.  The  attack  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  thirty-five  minute  artillery  and  mortar  prepara- 
tion of  over  two  thousand  rounds  and  was  supported  by 
lire  from  hostile  tanks  and  self-propelled  guns.  The 
hostile  force  vigorously  pressed  the  attack  for  four  hours 

hut  was  unable  to  penetrate  the  United  Nations  Command 

defenses.  The  enemy  attempted  other  unsuccessful  prob- 
Ing  attacks  of  lesser  Bize  against  United  Nations  Com- 
mand positions.  Such  attacks  were  particularly  numer- 
ous in  the  Sangnyong,  1'unji  and  ETJgong  areas  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  period.  These  actions,  usually  of  one 
hour  duration  or  less,  were  all  repulsed  hy  local  United 
Nations  Command  elements  without  loss  of  ground. 
United  Nations  Command  patrols  along  the  western  front, 
as  elsewhere,  met  with  determined  resistance  and  were 
generally  unable  to  penetrate  the  enemy's  main  battle 
positions.  An  exception  occurred  on  28  May  when 
United  Nations  Command  elements,  in  a  three-pronged 
raid,  forced  the  withdrawal  of  hostile  units  defending 
three  objectives  in  the  1'unji  area.  The  defenders  en- 
gaged in  hand-to-hand  combat  and  employed  the  largest 
concentration  of  artillery  and  mortar  fire  in  recent  months 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  retain  their  positions. 

Hostile  action  on  the  central  front  remained  minor. 
The  largest  single  enemy  action  consisted  of  an  attack, 
employing  a  company,  against  United  Nations  Command 
positions  south  of  Tulsa.  This  engagement  terminated 
with  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy  unit.  In  numerous 
instances  United  Nations  Command  armored  units  ranged 
forward  to  engage  hostile  positions  and  targets  of  oppor- 
tunity on  the  central  front.  In  the  largest  such  operation, 
United  Nations  Command  tanks  fired  on  hostile  troops 
and  installations  in  the  Sutae  and  Kumsong  areas,  re- 
sulting in  the  destruction  of  103  enemy  bunkers  and  gun 
positions,  and  damage  to  seventy-four  others.  Hostile 
reaction  to  these  forays  was  meager,  consisting  of  a  light 
volume  of  mortar  and  artillery  fire. 

There  was  no  appreciable  change  in  the  character  of 
battle  action  on  the  eastern  front.  Forward  enemy  units 
maintained  a  tight  and  effective  defense  against  the  nu- 
merous United  Nations  Command  patrols  seeking  enemy 
dispositions  and  activities.  The  majority  of  these  United 
Nations  Command-initiated  patrol  clashes  were  fought  in 
the  Talchon-Mulguji  areas  of  the  eastern  front.  Enemy 
offensive  inclination  was  limited  to  brief,  ineffective 
probes  by  units  of  squad  and  platoon  size.  United  Nations 
Command  elements  on  the  eastern  front  continued  to  re- 
ceive the  bulk  of  enemy's  ineffectual  front-line  propa- 
ganda efforts,  including  broadcasts  and  leaflets  dissemi- 
nated by  mortar  and  artillery  fire. 

During  the  period  the  enemy  continued  to  improve  his 
combat  capabilities.  Indications  remained  predominantly 
defensive.  Enemy  units,  both  in  forward  and  rear  areas, 
continued  to  improve  their  defensive  positions.  Prisoner 
of  War  statements  were  still  indicative  of  an"  enemy 
defensive  attitude.  In  addition,  prisoners  of  war  were  not 
cognizant  of  any  preparations  for  an  imminent  offensive. 
Nevertheless,  Communist  military  forces  in  Korea  were 
steadily  improving  their  offensive  capability.  The  level 
of  hostile  vehicle  and  rail  activity,  coupled  with  other 
indications,  clearly  reveals  the  improvement  of  the 
enemy's  logistical  position.  Indicated  troop  movements 
in  the  enemy's  rear  areas  also  point  toward  an  improved 
offensive  capability.  Indications  at  present  fail  to  dis- 
close the  imminence  of  a  hostile  attack.  However,  Com- 
munist forces  are  capable  of  launching  a  major  offensive 
with  little  additional  preparation  or  warning. 

United  Nations  Command  fast  carriers  operating  in  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  despite  three  days  of  non-operational 
weather  during  the  period,  operated  against  North  Korean 
transportation  facilities  and  supply  routes.  Attacks  by 
the  jet  and  propeller  driven  aircraft  were  concentrated 
on  the  vulnerable  rail  lines  along  the  Korean  east  coast 
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in  continuation  of  the  interdiction  program.  Kail  lines 
were  cut  and  bridges  and  by-passes,  locomotives,  and  rail 
cars  were  destroyed.  Additional  destruction  included 
military  structures,  trucks,  boats,  and  numerous  supplies, 
Storage  facilities  and  gun  positions.  No  enemy  air  oppo- 
sition was  encountered. 

United  Nations  Command  carriers  operated  in  the  Yel- 
low Sea  with  their  planes  furnishing  cover  and  air  spot. 
for  the  surface  units  on  blockade1  patrols  and  anti-invasion 
stations.  They  also  flew  reconnaissance  missions  and 
offensive  strikes  as  far  north  as  Sukchon  and  into  the 
Chinnampo  area  and  the  Hwanghae  Province  and  in  close 
Support  of  the  front  line  troops  and  friendly  guerrilla 
raids  behind  enemy  lines.  Additional  destruction  and 
damage  included  numerous  supplies,  bunkers,  warehouses, 
rail  cars,  trucks,  vehicles,  and  supply  routes. 

United  Nations  Command  naval  aircraft  based  ashore 
in  Korea  flew  in  support  of  friendly  front  line  units, 
destroying  bunkers,  mortar  and  gun  positions,  military 
buildings,  troop  shelters,  and  trucks.  Kails  were  cut  and 
trenches  were  torn  up. 

Patrol  planes  based  in  Japan  and  Okinawa  conducted 
daylight  reconnaissance  missions  over  the  Sea  of  Japan 
and  the  Yellow  Sea.  They  also  flew  day  and  night  anti- 
submarine patrols  and  weather  reconnaissance  missions 
for  surface  units  in  the  Japan  and  Yellow  Seas. 

The  naval  blockade  continued  along  the  Korean  east 
coast  from  the  bombline  to  Chongjin  with  surface  units 
making  day  and  night  coastal  patrols,  firing  on  key  rail 
targets  along  the  coastal  main  supply  route  daily  to  main- 
tain rail  cuts,  bridge  cuts,  and  tunnel  blocks  at  several 
specific  points.  The  siege  by  surface  units  continued  at 
the  major  ports  of  Wonsan,  Hungnam  and  Songjin.  Fire 
support  vessels  at  the  bombline  provided  gunfire  on  call 
for  the  front  line  troops. 

The  bombardment  along  the  east  coast,  reported  by 
spotting  aircraft,  shore  fire  control  parties  and  the  firing 
vessels  themselves,  resulted  in  the  destruction  and  damage 
of  bunkers,  mortar,  artillery,  and  coastal  gun  positions, 
boats,  rail  cars,  and  trucks.  Armed  raiding  parties,  using 
boats  of  the  blockading  vessels  continued  nightly  coastal 
sweeps.  Three  sampans  and  twenty  prisoners  were  cap- 
tured. In  other  cases,  the  motor  whale  boats  searched 
out  enemy  targets  and  furnished  spot  for  the  firing  ship, 
materially  aiding  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  interdiction 
of  the  coastal  main  supply  route. 

Enemy  shore  batteries  continued  active  along  the  coast, 
although  in  many  cases  only  a  few  rounds  were  fired.  At 
Songjin  two  minesweepers  received  hits.  Although  shrap- 
nel damage  was  considerable,  there  were  no  personnel 
casualties  and  neither  vessel  suffered  a  loss  of  operational 
efficiency. 

On  the  Korean  west  coast,  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand surface  units  manned  anti-invasion  stations  along 
the  coast,  from  Chinnampo  to  the  Han  Kiver  Estuary, 
in  support  of  the  friendly  islands  north  of  the  battle  line. 
Daylight  firing  into  enemy  positions  started  many  fires 
and  secondary  explosions,  destroying  military  buildings 
and  inflicting  many  casualties.  Three  guerrilla  raids  dur- 
ing the  period  were  supported  by  surface  and  air  units  in 
the  Haeju  approaches.  Many  casualties  were  inflicted 
and  several  Chinese  Communist  Forces  prisoners  taken. 
In  addition,  many  guns  and  mortars  were  destroyed  and 
damaged  and  large  quantities  of  enemy  equipment  and 
cattle  were  captured  by  friendly  forces. 

Vessels  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Navy  conducted  close 
inshore  patrols  and  blockade  along  both  coasts  and  as- 
sisted United  Nations  Command  forces  in  minesweeping 
duties. 

The  United  Nations  minesweepers  continued  operations 
to  keep  the  channels,  gunfire  support  areas  and  anchor- 
ages free  of  mines  of  all  types.  Sweepers  also  enlarged 
areas  as  needed  by  the  operating  forces. 

United  States  naval  auxiliary  vessels,  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  and  merchant  vessels  under  con- 
tract provided  personnel  lift  and  logistic  support  for  the 
United  Nations  air,  ground  and  naval  forces  in  Japan 
and  Korea. 
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Fighter  interceptor  aircraft  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand air  forces  continued  their  mission  of  maintaining 
air  superiority  over  Korea  and  providing  a  screening  force 
for  fighter  bombers  cutting  rail  lines.  Certain  changes, 
which  may  prove  to  be  significant,  were  noticed  in  the 
pattern  of  enemy  air  activity.  Communist  jet  aircraft 
were  encountered  in  smaller  formations  and  at  lower  al- 
titudes than  previously  noted  and  were  apparently  more 
willing  to  engage  in  combat.  United  Nations  Command 
fighter  bombers  highlighted  their  activity  by  a  massive 
raid  on  a  Communist  supply  and  manufacturing  center 
southwest  of  Pyongyang.  The  fighter  bombers  continued 
the  systematic  cutting  of  main  rail  lines,  flew  regular 
armed  reconnaissance  missions  and  provided  close  air 
support  to  ground  units  in  the  almost  stationary  ground 
battle  against  the  Communist  forces.  Light  bombers 
were  utilized  on  night  armed  reconnaissance  missions  to 
attack  trains  and  vehicular  convoys  attempting  to  move 
under  the  cover  of  darkness.  Medium  bombers  continued 
to  knock  out  rail  bridges  and  by-passes  on  the  two  main 
rail  lines  in  northwest  Korea  to  stop  movement  of  enemy 
supplies  from  Manchuria. 

In  the  area  between  Sinuiju  and  Sinanju  and  along  the 
Yalu  River,  fighter  interceptors  encountered  enemy  MIG 
aircraft  in  formation  of  only  three  or  four  planes.  Until 
recently  the  enemy  fighters  were  appearing  in  much  larger 
formations.  The  total  number  of  enemy  jets  sighted  dur- 
ing the  period  was  slightly  lower  than  reported  during 
the  first  half  of  the  month.  However,  the  enemy  aircraft 
were  engaged  in  combat  on  forty  occasions. 

The  heaviest  aerial  fighting  occurred  on  25  May  when 
fighter  interceptor  pilots  destroyed  four  MIGs  and  dam- 
aged one.  During  the  day,  ninety-three  enemy  jet  air- 
craft were  sighted  and  sixty  engaged  in  sixteen  separate 
battles.  Ten  of  the  engagements  occurred  when  small 
groups  of  Red  fighters  attacked  United  Nations  Com- 
mand fighter  bombers  on  rail  cutting  missions  deep  in 
enemy  territory. 

United  Nations  Command  pilots  reported  a  continued 
increase  in  the  aggressiveness  of  enemy  pilots ;  however, 
the  fighter  interceptors  continued  to  attack  the  Com- 
munist jets  at  every  opportunity  resulting  in  a  total  score 
of  eleven  MIGs  destroyed  and  five  damaged. 

Fighter  bombers  conducted  a  large  scale  attack  on  the 
Communist  supply  and  manufacturing  center  near  Kiyang- 
ni  on  22  May.  The  fighter  bombers  hit  military  targets 
in  this  area  on  three  consecutive  days  with  capacity  loads 
of  bombs,  rockets,  napalm  and  .50  caliber  ammunition  in 
a  closely  timed  operation  which  reduced  the  important 
storage  and  manufacturing  center  to  charred  rubble. 

United  Nations  Command  fighter  bombers,  after  care- 
fully planning  attacks  on  the  principal  enemy  rail  lines, 
claimed  extensive  rail  cuts  and  damage  to"  road  beds. 
Concentrated  bombing  in  certain  mountain  pass  areas 
caused  landslides  which  blocked  the  railroad  lines. 

United  Nations  Command  aircraft  flew  in  direct  sup- 
port of  United  Nations  ground  forces  providing  an  ad- 
vantage not  enjoyed  by  the  Communist  troops.  These 
close  support  sorties  and  missions  included  pre-briefed 
attacks  on  the  enemy's  heavy  artillery  positions.  In 
bomb,  rocket  and  strafing  attacks  the  enemy's  gun  posi- 
tions were  silenced,  bunkers  destroyed  arid  casualties 
inflicted  on  Communist  troops. 

Night  attacks  on  enemy  truck  convoys  were  conducted 
by  United  Nations  Command  light  bombers  resulting  in 
the  destruction  of  numerous  vehicles  trying  to  move  sup- 
plies to  the  enemy's  ground  forces  on  the  front  lines. 
The  light  bombers  continued  to  decrease  the  enemy's  rail 
repair  capability  by  dropping  delayed  fuse  bombs  at  the 
points  where  figliter  bombers  had  made  daylight  attacks 
on  the  rail  lines. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  bridge  repair  capability  of 
the  enemy,  the  United  Nations  Command  medium  bombers 
continued  to  concentrate  their  effort  on  the  bridges  along 
the  rail  lines  between  Sitinnju  and  Sinuiju  and  between 
Kiiiniri  and  Kanggyc.  On  the  first  line,  traffic  was 
blocked  by   three  attacks  which  destroyed  portions  of  the 

bridge  at  Kwaksan  and  by  a  single  attack  on  the  bridge 


at  Kogunyongdong.  The  bombers  were  not  affected  by 
the  occasional  passes  made  by  enemy  night  fighters  or  by 
the  anti-aircraft  lire.  Missions  were  scheduled  against 
the  Sinhungdong  bridge,  on  the  second  line,  on  four  occa- 
sions and  post-strike  photography  showed  the  bridge  to  be 
out  of  commission  after  each  attack.  Traffic  was  also 
stopped  on  this  line  by  three  attacks  on  bridges  w-ar 
Huichon. 

The  Third  Air  Rescue  Squadron  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  continued  to  perform  its  rescue  mission  in 
support  of  the  United  Nations  Command  operations  in 
Korea.  On  18  May  the  Third  Air  Rescue  Squadron,  in 
two  operations,  successfully  rescued  United  Nations  Com- 
mand personnel  who  had  been  downed  within  thirty  and 
sixty-five  miles  respectively  of  the  Communist  air  com- 
plex of  Antung.  These  operations  were  effected  while 
flying  unarmed  aircraft  in  the  face  of  potentially  over- 
whelming air  opposition  by  the  enemy. 

In  reporting  the  continued  Communist  obstruction  of 
an  Armistice  Agreement,  United  Nations  Command  leaf- 
lets and  radio  broadcasts  have  made  known  the  heroic 
determination  of  thousands  of  Communist  prisoners  to 
resist  forcible  repatriation  at  all  costs.  The  United  Na- 
tions Command  media  have  shown  how  the  action  of 
these  prisoners  has  for  all  time  disproved  the  Com- 
munists' cynical  pretense  to  speak  for  the  people  of  Korea 
and  China.  Other  United  Nations  Command  broadcasts 
and  leaflets  have  exposed  the  subservience  of  the  Com- 
munist puppet  regimes  to  alien  interests  inimical  to 
Korea  and  China.  Attention  has  also  been  focused  on 
the  inherently  destructive  character  of  Communism  as 
manifested  in  Korea  by  its  record  of  provoking  internal 
strife,  inculcating  racial  and  national  hatred,  and  ulti- 
mately in  launching  unprovoked  and  wanton  aggression. 

An  Agreement  on  Economic  Co-ordination  between  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Unified  Command  was  signed 
on  24  May  1952  at  Pusan.  (A  copy  of  the  Agreement  is 
enclosed).  The  Unified  Command  Mission  was  headed 
by  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Meyer,  Special  Representative  of 
President  Truman,  and  the  delegation  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  was  headed  by  Finance  Minister  Paek  Tu-chin. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Combined  Economic  Board  composed  of  one  representa- 
tive from  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  one  representative 
from  the  United  Nations  Command.  The  primary  func- 
tion of  the  Board  is  to  promote  effective  economic  co-ordi- 
nation between  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Unified 
Command.  Under  the  agreement,  the  Unified  Command 
will  assist  the  Republic  of  Korea  Government  in  ascer- 
taining their  requirements  for  equipment,  supplies  and 
services ;  and  within  the  limits  of  resources  made  avail- 
able will  provide  food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  the  popu- 
lation as  necessary  to  prevent  epidemics,  disease  and 
unrest.  The  Unified  Command  will  also  assist  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  in  rehabilitation  projects  which  will  per- 
mit early  indigenous  production  of  necessities. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  on  its  part 
has  agreed  to  take  further  measures  to  prevent  inflation, 
hoarding  and  harmful  speculative  activities ;  to  apply 
sound,  comprehensive,  and  adequate  budgetary,  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies,  including  maximum  collection  of 
revenue ;  and  to  maintain  adequate  controls  over  public 
and  private  credit.  The  Republic  of  Korea  Government 
has  also  agreed  to  promote  wage  and  price  stability;  to 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  all  foreign  exchange  re- 
sources ;  and  to  maximize  production  for  export. 

In  a  corollary  exchange  of  notes,3  the  United  States 
has  agreed  to  (1)  pay  for  all  whan  drawn  by  the  United 
Nations  Forces  and  sold  to  United  States  personnel  at 
the  rate  at  which  the  whan  was  sold  and  (2)  pay  for 
all  whan  expended  by  the  United  States  for  bona  fide 
military  purposes  during  the  period  1  January  1952-31 
May  1952.  The  United  States  has  also  agreed  to  make  a 
partial  payment  to  the  Korean  Government  of  $4,000,000 
monthly  for  whan  expended  by  United  States  Forces  for 


Not  printed  here. 
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In, tm  fiilr  military  purposes  during  the  period  1  .Tune 
1962  ">i  March  1963.  in  addition,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
after  SI   Maivii  1968,  the  United  States  has  agreed  to 

make  full  and  final  sett  lenient   for  all  whan  used  between 

l  June  1963  and  :;i  March  1963  for  bona  fide  military  pur- 
poses   not    previously    settled.     The    Kepubljo    of    Korea 

Government  has  agreed  to  utilize  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  Foreign  exchange  or  imports  derived  from  the  payments 
in  accordance  with  principles  contained  in  the  agreement. 
The  above  settlements  ate  without  prejudice  to  settlement 

of  any  other  claims  arising  from  the  provision  anil  use  of 
currency  and  credits  for  periods  prior  to  i  January  1962 
for  which  settlement  has  not  yet  been  made. 
[Enclosurt>] 


agreement  on  economic  coordination  between 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Unified 
Command 

24  May  1952 

WHKBEAS  by  the  aggression  of  Communist  forces  the 
Republic  of  Korea  became  in  need  of  assistance  from  the 
United  Nations : 

And  whekeas  the  United  Nations  by  the  resolution  of 
the  Security  Council  of  27  June  1950,  recommended  that 
members  of  the  United  Nations  furnish  such  assistance 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  the 
armed  attack  and  to  restore  international  peace  and 
security  in  the  area  : 

And  whereas  the  United  Nations  by  the  resolution  of 
the  Security  Council  of  7  July  1950,  recommended  that 
members  furnishing  military  forces  and  other  assistance 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  make  such  forces  and  other 
assistance  available  to  a  unified  command  under  the 
United  States: 

And  whereas  the  United  Nations,  by  the  resolution  of 
the  Security  Council  of  31  July  1950,  requested  the  Unified 
Command  to  exercise  responsibility  for  determining  the 
requirements  for  the  relief  and  support  of  the  civilian 
population  of  Korea  and  for  establishing  in  the  field  the 
procedures  for  providing  such  relief  and  support ; 

And  whereas  it  became  necessary  to  carry  out  collective 
action  against  aggression  on  Korean  soil; 

Ami  whereas,  pursuant  to  the  7  July  1950,  resolution  of 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Unified 
Command  has  designated  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
United  Nations  Command,  to  exercise  command  responsi- 
bilities in  Korea ; 

Ami  whereas  the  Unified  Command  has  already  fur- 
nished and  is  furnishing  substantial  assistance  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea ; 

And  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  coordinate  economic 
matters  between  the  Unified  Command  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  in  order  to  insure  effective  support  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  Nations  Command,  to  relieve  the 
hardships  of  the  people  of  Korea,  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  stable  economy  in  the  Republic  of  Korea;  all 
without  infringing  upon  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea; 

Therefore,  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United  States 
of  America  acting  pursuant  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations  of  7  July  1950,  and  31 
July  1950,  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Unified  Com- 
mand) have  entered  into  this  agreement  in  terms  as  set 
forth  below  : 

Article  I 
Bonnl 

1.  There  shall  be  established  a  Combined  Economic  Board, 
hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Board. 

2.  The  Board  shall  be  composed  "f  one  representative 
from  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  one  representative  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  United  Nations  Command 
(CINCUNC).     Before  appointing  its  representative  each 


party  shall  ascertain  that  such  appointment  is  agreeable 

to  the  other  party.  The  Hoard  shall  establish  such  sub- 
ordinate organization  as  may  he  necessary  to  perform  its 
functions  and  shall  determine  its  own  procedures.  It 
shall  meet  regularly  at  an  appropriate  location  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

3.  The  primary  function  of  the  Board  shall  be  to  pro- 
mote effective  economic  coordination  between  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  and  the  Unified  Command.  The  Hoard 
shall  he  the  principal  means  for  consultation  between 
the  parties  on  economic  matters  and  shall  make  appro- 
priate and  timely  recommendations  to  the  parties  con- 
cerning the  implementation  of  this  Agreement.  Such 
recommendations  shall  be  made  only  upon  mutual  agree- 
ment of  both  representatives.  The  Board  shall  be  a 
coordinating  and  advisory  body;  it  shall  not  be  an 
operating  body. 

4.  The  Board  and  the  parties  hereto  will  be  guided  by 
the  following  general  principles  : 

(a)  The  Board  will  consider  all  economic  aspects  of  the 
Unified  Command  programs  for  assistance  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  and  all  pertinent  aspects  of  the  economy 
and  programs  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  in  order  that  each 
of  the  Board's  recommendations  may  be  a  part  of  a 
consistent  overall  program  designed  to  provide  maximum 
support  to  the  military  effort  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand in  Korea,  relieve  the  hardships  of  the  people  of 
Korea,  and  develop  a  stable  Korean  economy. 

(&)  It  is  an  objective  of  the  parties  to  increase  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Republic  of  Korea  for  economic  self-sup- 
port so  far  as  is  possible  within  the  limits  of  available 
resources  and  consistent  with  the  attainment  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  stability. 

(c)  Successful  conduct  of  military  operations  against 
the  aggression  of  the  Communists  is  the  primary  con- 
sideration of  the  parties.  Accordingly,  the  command  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  United  Nations 
Command  are  recognized ;  and  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
United  Nations  Command,  shall  continue  to  retain  all 
authority  deemed  necessary  by  him  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  such  operations  and  the  authority  to  withdraw 
and  to  distribute  supplies  and  services  furnished  under 
this  Agreement  in  order  to  meet  emergencies  arising 
during  the  course  of  military  operations  or  in  the  execu- 
tion of  civil  assistance  programs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
are  recognized,  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  shall  continue  to  retain  all  the  authority  of  a 
sovereign  and  independent  state. 

5.  The  Board  shall  make  recommendations  necessary 
to  insure  (a)  that  the  expenses  of  the  Board,  and  the 
expenses  (i.  e.,  local  currency  (won)  expenses  and  ex- 
penses paid  from  assistance  funds)  of  all  operating  agen- 
cies established  by  the  Unified  Command  or  the  Republic 
of  Korea  to  carry  out  assistance  programs  under  this 
Agreement,  shall  be  kept  to  the  minimum  amounts  reason- 
ably necessary,  and  (b)  that  personnel,  funds,  equipment, 
supplies  and  services  provided  for  assistance  purposes  are 
not  diverted  to  other  purposes. 

Article  II 
The  Unified  Command 
The  Unified  Command  undertakes : 

1.  To  support  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoard  to  the 
extent  of  the  resources  made  available  to  the  Unified 
Command. 

2.  To  require  the  Commander-in-Chief,  United  Nations 
Command,  to  designate  his  representative  on  the  Board 
and  to  furnish  to  the  Board  such  personnel  and  other 
necessary  administrative  support  from  the  United  Na- 
tions  Command   as   the  Board   may   recommend. 

3.  To  furnish  to  the  Hoard  timely  information  on  all 
civil  assistance  programs  of  the  Unified  Command  and 
on  the  status  of  such  programs. 

4.  Within   the  limitations   of  the   resources   made  avail- 
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able  by  governments  or  organizations  to  the  Unified  Com- 
mand, to  assist  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  providing  for 
the  basic  necessities  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  for 
the  population  of  Korea;  for  measures  to  prevent  epi- 
demics, disease,  and  unrest;  and  for  projects  which  will 
yield  early  results  in  the  indigenous  production  of  neces- 
sities. Such  measures  and  projects  may  include  the  re- 
construction and  replacement  of  facilities  necessary  for 
relief  and  support  of  the  civilian  population. 

5.  To  ascertain,  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
the  requirement  for  equipment,  supplies,  and  services  for 
assisting  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

6.  To  provide  for  the  procurement  and  shipment  of 
equipment,  supplies,  and  other  assistance  furnished  by 
the  Unified  Command  ;  to  supervise  the  distribution  and 
utilization  of  this  assistance ;  and  to  administer  such 
assistance  in  accordance  with  the  above  cited  resolutions 
of  the  United  Nations. 

7.  To  consult  with  and  to  utilize  the  services  of  the 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible,  in  drawing  up 
and  implementing  plans  and  programs  for  assisting  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  including  the  employment  of  Korean 
personnel  and  the  procurement,  allocation,  distribution 
and  sale  of  equipment,  supplies  and  services. 

8.  To  carry  out  the  Unified  Command  program  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  such  a  way  as  to  facili- 
tate the  conduct  of  military  operations,  relieve  hardship, 
and  contribute  to  the  stabilization  of  the  Korean  econ- 
omy. 

9.  To  make  available  in  Korea  to  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  ap- 
propriate documents  relating  to  the  civil  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  Unified  Command. 


Article  III 
Republic  of  Korea 
The  Republic  of  Korea  undertakes : 

1.  To  support  the  recommendations  of  the  Board. 

2.  To  designate  the  representative  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  on  the  Board  and  to  furnish  to  the  Board  such 
personnel  and  other  necessary  administrative  support 
from  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  the  Board  may  recommend. 

3.  To  furnish  to  the  Board  timely  information  on  the 
economy  of  Korea  and  on  those  activities  and  plans  of 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  pertinent  to 
the  functions  of  the  Board. 

4.  While  continuing  those  measures  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  endeavored  heretofore 
to  make  effective,  to  take  further  measures  to  combat 
inflation,  hoarding,  and  harmful  speculative  activities ; 
to  apply  sound,  comprehensive,  and  adequate  budgetary, 
fiscal,  and  monetary  policies,  including  maximum  collec- 
tion of  revenue;  to  maintain  adequate  controls  over  the 
extension  of  public  and  private  credit,  to  provide  requisite 
and  feasible  pricing,  rationing  and  allocation  controls; 
to  promote  wage  and  price  stability  ;  to  make  most  efficient 
use  of  all  foreign  exchange  resources;  to  maximize  the 
anti-inflationary  effect  that  can  be  derived  from  relief 
and  other  imported  essential  commodities  through  effec- 
tive programming,  distribution  and  sales;  to  provide  the 
maximum  efficiency  in  utilization  of  available  production 
facilities;  and  to  maximize  production  for  export. 

5.  With  reference  to  assistance  furnished  under  this 
Agreement : 

fa)  To  provide  operating  agencies  which  will  develop 
and  execute,  in  consultation  with  operating  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations  Command,  programs  relating  to  re- 
quirements, allocations,  distribution,  sale,  use  and  ac- 
counting for  equipment,  supplies  and  services  furnished 
tinder  this  Agreement;  to  submit  to  the  Board  budget 
estimates  of   the  expenses  of  such   Republic  of  Korea 
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agencies;     to     include     such     estimates     in     the     national 

budget;  to  defray  those  expenses  from  tin-  resources 
available  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea] 

including,  where  the  Board  so  recommends,  sucb  funds 
as  may  be  made  available  under  clause;  Id  (2)  of  this 
article;  and  to  insure  that  SUCb  expenses  are  kept  ;it  a 
minimum.  It  is  intended  that  such  expenses  will  !»<•  de- 
frayed from  the  general  account  revenues  of  tin-  Re- 
public of  Korea  when  the  economy  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  so  permits. 

(b>  To  permit  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Dnited  Nations 
Command,  to  exercise  such  control  over  assist  unci-  fur- 
nished hereunder  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
exercise  his  responsibilities  under  the  above  cited  resolu- 
tions of  the  United  Nations. 

(c)  To  achieve  maximum  sales  consistent  with  relies 
needs  and  to  be  guided  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board  in  determining  what  equipment,  supplies,  and  serv- 
ices are  to  be  distributed  free  of  charge  and  what  are  to 
be  sold. 

(d)  To  require  Republic  of  Korea  agencies  handling 
equipment  and  supplies  furnished  under  this  Agreemenl 
to  make  and  maintain  such  records  and  reports  as  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  United  Nations  Command,  or  the 
Board  may  consider  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  show  the 
import,  distribution,  sale  and  utilization  of  such  equip- 
ment and  supplies. 

(e)  To  impose  import  duties  or  charges,  or  internal 
taxes  or  charges,  on  goods  and  services  furnished  by  the 
United  Nations  Command  only  as  recommended  by  the 
Board. 

(/)  To  permit  and  to  assist  the  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  United  Nations  Com- 
mand, freely  to  inspect  the  distribution  and  use  of  equip- 
ment, supplies,  or  services  provided  under  this  Agreement, 
including  all  storage  and  distribution  facilities  and  all 
pertinent  records. 

(0)  To  insure  (1)  that  the  people  of  Korea  are  in- 
formed of  the  sources  and  purposes  of  contributions  of 
funds,  equipment,  supplies,  and  services  and  (2)  that  all 
equipment  and  supplies  (and  the  containers  thereof) 
made  available  by  the  Unified  Command  to  the  civilian 
economy  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, as  determined  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  United 
Nations  Command,  are  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or 
labeled  in  a  conspicuous  place  as  legibly,  indelibly,  and 
permanently  as  the  nature  of  such  equipment  and  supplies 
will  permit  and  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate  to  the  people 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  the  sources  and  purposes  of 
such  supplies. 

6.  With  reference  to  the  assistance  furnished  under 
this  Agreement  which  is  to  be  distributed  free  of  charge 
for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Korea,  to  insure  that  the 
special  needs  of  refugees  and  other  distressed  groups  of 
the  population  are  alleviated  without  discrimination 
through  appropriate  public  welfare  programs. 

7.  With  reference  to  assistance  furnished  under  this 
Agreement  which  is  to  be  sold : 

(a)  To  sell  equipment  and  supplies  at  prices  recom- 
mended by  the  Board,  such  prices  to  be  those  designed  to 
yield  the  maximum  feasible  proceeds. 

(6)  To  sell  equipment  and  supplies  furnished  under 
this  Agreement  for  cash,  unless  otherwise  recommended 
by  the  Board.  If  the  Board  should  recommend  that  any 
such  equipment  and  supplies  may  be  sold  to  intermediate 
parties  or  ultimate  users  on  a  credit  basis,  the  amount 
and  duration  of  such  credit  shall  be  no  more  liberal  than 
that  recommended  by  the  Board. 

(c)  To  establish  and  maintain  a  special  account  in  the 
Bank  of  Korea  to  which  will  be  transferred  the  balance 
now  in  the  "Special  United  Nations  Aid  Goods  Deposit 
Account"  at  the  Bank  of  Korea  and  to  which  will  be 
deposited  the  gross  won  proceeds  of  sales  of  all  equip- 
ment and  supplies  (1)  furnished  under  this  Agreement 
or  (2)  locally  procured  by  expenditure  of  won  funds  pre- 
viously deposited. 
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i'/>  'iv  im'  the  special  account  established  in  (o)  above 
to  tin-  maximum  extent  possible  as  a  stabilizing  device  and 
as  an  offset  t<>  harmful  monetary  expansion.  To  this  end 
withdrawals  from  iiiis  account  shall  be  made  only  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Hoard,  only  for  the  following 

puri>ost>s,  and  only  in  tin'  following  order  of  priority: 

ill  For  defraying  reasonable  local  currency  costs 
involved  in  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Unified 

Command  for  relief  and  supper!  of  the  Civilian  pupulal  Ion 
of  Korea,  provided,  however,  that  such  local  currency  c\ 
hemes  shall  not  include  won  advances  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  for  its  bona  firf<  military  expenses  or  tor 
sale  to  personnel  of  the  United  Nation-  Command. 

i  J  i  For  defraying  such  proportion  of  the  reasonable 
operating  expenses  of  operating  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  provided  under  clause 
5  i '/ 1  above  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Board. 

(3)  The  balance  remaining  in  this  social  account, 
after  withdrawals  for  the  above  purposes  have  been  made 
and  after  provision  has  been  made  for  an  operating  re- 
serve, shall  periodically  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  be  applied  against  any  then  existing  indebtedness 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  the  Bank 
of  Korea  or  to  any  other  financial  institution  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

8.  To  prevent  the  export  from  the  Republic  of  Korea  of 
any  of  the  equipment  or  supplies  furnished  by  the  Unified 
Command  or  any  items  of  the  same  or  similar  character 
produced  locally  or  otherwise  procured,  except  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board. 

!>.  To  make  prudent  use  of  its  foreign  exchange  and 
foreign  credit  resources  and  to  utilize  these  resources  to 
the  extent  necessary  first  toward  stabilization  (by  prompt 
importation  into  Korea  of  salable  essential  commodities) 
and  then  toward  revitalization  and  reconstruction  of  the 
economy  of  Korea.  The  use  of  such  foreign  exchange  and 
foreign  credit  resources  shall  be  controlled  or  coordinated 
as  follow  - : 

(a)  All  foreign  exchange  (both  public  and  private)  of 
me  Republic  of  Korea  accruing  hereafter  from  indigenous 
exports,  visible  and  invisible,  except  as  described  in  (b) 
below,  shall  be  controlled  solely  by  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

(6)  All  foreign  exchange  (both  public  and  private,  and 
from  whatever  source  acquired)  now  held  by  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  that  foreign  exchange  which,  subsequent 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Agreement,  is  derived  by  the 
Republic  of  Korea  from  any  settlement  for  advances  of 
Korean  currency  to  the  United  Nations  Command  shall 
be  used  only  as  recommended  by  the  Board. 

(c)  All  foreign  exchange  described  in  (a)  and  (b) 
above  shall  lie  coordinated  by  the  Board,  in  order  to  in- 
tegrate the  use  made  of  such  foreign  exchange  with  the 
Imports  included  in  the  Unified  Command  assistance 
programs. 

10.  In  order  properly  to  adapt  the  assistance  programs 
of  the  Unified  Command  to  the  needs  of  the  economy  of 
Korea,  and  in  order  to  coordinate  imports  under  those 
programs  with  imports  purchased  with  foreign  exchange, 
to  support  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoard  in  making 
of  periodic  plans  for  the  import  and  export  of  commodities 
and  to  use  such  plans  as  a  basis  for  the  issuance  of  export 
and  import  licenses. 

11.  In  order  to  make  most  effective  use  of  the  foreign 
exchange  resources  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  in  stabilizing  the  Korean  economy  : 

(a)  To  maximize  the  won  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
such  exchange  or  from  the  sale  of  imports  derived  from 
such  exchange. 

i // 1  To  apply  such  proceeds  first  against  any  existing 
overdrafts  of  the  (Jovernment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
upon  the  Bank  of  Korea,  except  as  otherwise  recom- 
mended by  the  Board. 


(C)  To  hold  or  spend  the  balance  of  such  won  proceeds 
witli  due  regard  to  the  effect  of  such  action  on  the  total 

money  supply. 

1l*.  To  provide  logistic  support  to  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
anil  to  furnish  to  the  United  Nations  Command  timely 
Information  concerning  the  details  of  this  support  in  order 
to  permit  coordinated  budgetary  planning. 
18.  To  grant  to  individuals  and  agencies  of  the  Unified 
Command,  except  Korean  nationals,  such  privileges,  im- 
munities, and  facilities  as  are  necessary  for  the  fulfillment 
of  their  function  within  the  Republic  of  Korea  under  the 
above  cited  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations,  or  as  have 
been  heretofore  granted  by  agreement,  arrangement  or 
understanding  or  as  may  be  agreed  upon  formally  or 
informally  hereafter  by  the  parties  or  their  agencies. 
14.  To  insure  that  funds,  equipment,  supplies  and  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Unified  Command  or  derived  there- 
from shall  not  be  subject  to  garnishment,  attachment, 
seizure,  or  other  legal  process  by  any  person,  firm,  agency, 
corporation,  organization  or  government,  except  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Board. 

Article  IV 
Transfer 

1.  The  parties  recognize  that  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Unified  Command  may  be  assumed 
from  time  to  time  by  another  agency  or  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations.  Prior  to  such  transfer,  the  parties  shall 
consult  together  concerning  any  modification  in  this 
Agreement  which  may  be  required  thereby. 

2.  It  is  the  current  expectation  of  the  parties  that  the 
United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (Unkra), 
established  by  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  of  1  December  1950,  will  assume  respon- 
sibility for  all  United  Nations  relief  and  rehabilitation 
activities  for  Korea  at  the  termination  of  a  period  of  180 
days  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  as 
determined  by  the  Unified  Command,  unless  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Unified  Command,  in  consultation  with  the 
Agent  General  of  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruc- 
tion Agency,  that  military  operations  do  not  so  permit 
at  that  time,  or  unless  an  earlier  transfer  of  responsi- 
bility is  agreed  upon. 

Article  V 

Existing  Agreements 

This  Agreement  does  not  supersede  in  whole  or  in  part 
any  existing  agreement  between  the  parties  hereto. 

Article  VI 

Registration,  Effective  Date,  and  Termination 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

2.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  operation  and  effect 
immediately  upon  signature  hereto.  This  Agreement  shall 
remain  in  force  so  long  as  the  Unified  Command  continues 
in  existence  and  retains  responsibilities  hereunder,  unless 
earlier  terminated  by  agreement  between  the  parties. 

Done  in  duplicate  in  the  English  and  Korean  languages, 
at  Pusan,  Korea,  on  this day  of  May,  1952.  The  Eng- 
lish and  Korean  texts  shall  have  equal  force,  but  in  case 
of  divergence,  the  English  text  shall  prevail. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Representatives, 
duly  authorized  for  the  purpose,  have  signed  the  present 
Agreement. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea : 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America : 
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Executive  Director  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Commission 

The  President's  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  on  September  16  announced 
the  appointment  of  Harry  N.  Rosenfield  of  New 
York,  formerly  U.S.  Displaced  Persons  Commis- 
sioner, as  its  Executive  Director. 

Mr.  Rosenfield  served  for  4  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Displaced  Persons  Commission,  by  Presi- 
dential appointment.  The  DP's  Commission 
terminated  its  work  on  August  31,  1952.  Previ- 
ously, Mr.  Rosenfield  had  been  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  assistant  to  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator. 

In  announcing  the  appointment,  Commission 
Chairman  Philip  B.  Perlman,  former  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  said :  "The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  is  happy  to  be  able  to  obtain 
the  services  of  Commissioner  Rosenfield  as  its 
Executive  Director.  His  familiarity  with  this 
general  field  and  his  enviable  reputation  through- 
out the  country  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
Commission  in  completing  its  important  work 
within  the  short  time  at  its  disposal." 

The  Commission  was  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  September  4,  1952,  to  "study  and  evaluate 
the  immigration  and  naturalization  policies  of  the 
United  States,"  and  was  asked  for  its  report  by 
January  1,  1953.  The  President  directed  the 
Commission  to  give  particular  attention  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  immigration  law,  the  admission 
of  immigrants  into  the  United  States,  and  the 
effect  of  our  immigration  laws  upon  the  Nation's 
foreign  relations. 

The  Commission's  first  meeting  was  attended 
by  all  seven  members,  including  Vice  Chairman 
Earl  G.  Harrison  and  Clarence  Pickett  of  Phila- 
delphia; Rev.  Thaddeus  F.  Gullixson  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Monsignor  John  O'Grady,  Adrian  S. 
Fisher,  and  Thomas  G.  Finucane,  all  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

At  the  conclusion  of  its  first  session  on  Sep- 
tember 17  the  Commission  will  meet  with  the 
President  at  the  White  House. 


U.S.  Delegations 

to  International  Conferences 

Congress  of  Housing  and  Urbanization 

On  September  19  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  tbe  U.S.  Government  will  participate 
in  the  twenty-first  International  Congress  of 
Housing  and  Urbanization,  to  be  held  at  Lisbon, 
September  21-27,  L952.  The  U.S.  delegate  will 
\>f  B.  Douglas  Stone,  International  Housing  Staff, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

This  Congress  is  one  of  a  series  of  international 


meetings  convened  by  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Housing  and  Town  Planning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coordinating  information  on  these  sub- 
jects. The  Federation,  which  is  a  semigovern- 
mental  organization  and  has  consultative  status 
wilh  the  United  Nations,  publishes  a  quarterly 
journal  containing  information  on  developments 
in  housing  in  countries  all  over  the  world  and  acts 
as  an  international  clearing  house  for  information 
concerning  housing. 

While  the  United  States  is  not  a  member,  it  has, 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  Federation,  also  paw 
ticipated  in  several  previous  meetings  of  the 
Congress. 

Delegates  to  the  meeting  at  Lisbon  will  discuss 
town  planning,  housing  economics,  sanitation,  and 
techniques  and  methods  of  using  prefabricated 
materials  and  other  materials  not  customarily  used 
in  house  and  building  construction  in  the  past. 


Libya's  Application  for 
Admission  to  U.N. 

Statement  by  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin 1 
U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  Sept.  16 

The  repetition  of  the  unrealistic  condition  laid 
down  in  the  case  of  the  application  of  Libya  is 
apparently  the  only  obstruction  in  the  path  of  the 
admission  of  that  country,  which  is  a  creation  of 
the  United  Nations.  There  is  no  realism  in  a  posi- 
tion such  as  that  to  which  we  have  listened  today, 
when  we  view  at  the  same  time  document  S/2773, 
a  draft  resolution  concerning  the  application  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  for  admis- 
sion to  membership  in  the  United  Nations  which 
was  submitted  by  the  representative  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  September  15, 
1952.  Apparently  there  is  no  logic  in  such  a 
position. 

Under  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  the  Four 
Powers  agreed  in  advance  that,  if  the  disposition 
of  Libya  could  not  be  worked  out  within  a  fixed 
period,  they  would  submit  the  question  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  carry  out  its  recommendations. 
As  we  are  aware,  the  fourth  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  providing 
that  Libya  be  constituted  an  independent  and  sov- 
ereign state,  with  independence  to  become  effective 
not  later  than  January  1,  1952.  When  Libyan  in- 
dependence was  proclaimed  on  December  24, 1951, 
as  I  have  recalled  in  the  Security  Council,  my  Gov- 
ernment announced  its  strong  support  for  the  im- 
mediate admission  of  Libya  to  membership  in  this 
organization.     Libya's   application   for  member- 

1  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Sept.  16.  In  the  vote 
the  same  day,  the  U.S.S.K.  cast  its  51st  veto  to  defeat 
Libya's  application  for  admission. 
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.-hip  was  filed  on  January  •">.  1952,  and  B  few  day-; 

thereafter— on  January  18 — Pakistan's  dra  fi  reso- 
lution was  put  before  the  Security  Council. 

Today  the  members  of  tin-  Security  Council  have 
tlu>  opportunity  to  consider  the  Libyan  applica- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  Charter.  Membership  in 
the  United  Nations  is  no  more  than  Libya  deserves 
from  this  organization,  which  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  Libya's  creation.  The  United  States 
most  warmly  supports  the  application  of  Libya 
and  will  vote  in  favor  of  it. 


New  Member  Governments  for 

Manganese- Nickel-Cobalt  Committee 

The  International  Materials  Conference  (Imc) 
announced  on  September  17  that  Italy,  Japan,  and 
Sweden  have  accepted  invitations  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt  Com- 
mittee. 

This  brings  to  14  the  number  of  countries  now 
represented  on  this  Committee.  They  are  Bel- 
gium, Brazil.  Canada.  Cuba,  Fiance,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  India.  Italy,  Japan,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

The  three  new  member  Governments  have  des- 
ignated the  following  as  representatives,  alter- 
nates, and  advisers: 

1 1  u  y  :  i:<  iir<  si  ntattve 

Alberto    Baroni,    Director,    Nickel    Information    Center, 
Milan 

Alti  mate* 

Clemente  B.  Colonna,  Italian  Technical  Delegation,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 
(Jinn  Ceccbi,  Italian  .Minerals  Agency   (AMMI),  Rome 

Japan  :   A'«  presi  ntattve 

Rynji  Takeuchi.  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
Alternate* 

Sboichl   [nouye,  Commercial  Counselor 
Keiichi  Ifatsnmora,  Commercial  Secretary 
Kiyohiko  Tsurunii,  Second  Secretary 

Bwdkk  :  Representative 

Hubert  ile  Besche,  Economic  Counselor 
Attentate* 

Lennart  Masreliez,  Commercial  Attache 
Baron  C.  H.  von  Platen.  First  Secretary 
Anders  Forsse,  Attache 
Hans  CoUiander,  Attache 

•  /• 

Gunnar     Lilliekvist.     Engineer.     AB     Avesta,     Jiirnverk, 
Areata 

Italy  is  also  presently  a  member  of  the  Central 
Group  and  the  Copper-Zinc-Lead,  Pulp-Paper, 
Sulphur,  and  Wool  Committees. 


Japan  is  already  represented  on  the  Pulp-Paper 
and  Tungsten-Molybdenum  Committees  of  the 
[mo. 

Sweden  is  represented  on  the  Pulp-Paper,  Sul- 
phur, and  Tungsten-Molybdenum  Committees. 


Current  United  Nations  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography1 

General  Assembly 

Information  From  Non-Self-Governing  Territories:  Sum- 
mary and  Analysis  of  Information  Transmitted  Cnder 
Article  73  e  of  the  Charter.  Report  of  the  Secretary- 
General.  Summary  of  Information  Transmitted  by 
the  Government  of  Belgium.  A/2129/Add.  1,  Aug.  28, 
1952.  5  pp,  mimeo;  Summary  of  Information  Trans- 
mitted by  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands. 
A/2132,  Aug.  22,  1952,  30  pp.  mimeo;  Summary  of 
Information  Transmitted  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land. A/2134/Add.  2,  August  1952.  112  pp.  mimeo; 
A/2134/Add.  3,  August  1952.  116  pp.  mimeo  ;  A/2134/ 
Add.  5,  Aug.  IS,  1952.  81  pp.  mimeo ;  A/2134/Add.  6, 
Aug.  1952.  40  pp.  mimeo ;  Summary  of  General 
Trends  in  Territories  Under  United  Kingdom  Ad- 
ministration. A/2134/Add.  4,  Aug.  18,  1952.  14  pp. 
mimeo. 

Constitutions,  Electoral  Laws  and  Other  Legal  Instru- 
ments Relating  to  the  Franchise  of  Women  and  Their 
Eligibility  to  Public  Office  and  Functions.  Memo- 
randum by  the  Secretary-General.  A/2154,  Aug.  13, 
1952.     12  pp.  mimeo. 

Comments  Received  From  Governments  Regarding  the 
Draft  Code  of  Offences  Against  the  Peace  and  Se- 
curity of  Mankind  and  the  Question  of  Defining  Ag- 
gression.    A/2162,  Aug.  27,  1952.     37  pp.  mimeo. 

Application  of  Vietnam  for  Admission  to  Membership  in 
the  United  Nations.  Letter  dated  7  August  1952  from 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Vietnam  addressed 
to  the  Secretary-General.  A/2168,  Sept.  3,  1952.  5 
pp.  mimeo. 


Trusteeship  Council 

Trusteeship  Council  Tenth  Session,  27  February  to  1  April 
1952,  Disposition  of  Agenda  Items.  T/INF/24,  Aug. 
13,  1952.     54  pp.  mimeo. 

Draft  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  the  General 
Assembly  Covering  its  Fourth  Special  Session  and 
its  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Sessions  (18  December  1951 
to  .  .  .  July  1952).  Prepared  by  the  Secretariat. 
T/L.  307,  July  18,  1952.     61  pp.  mimeo. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
Suites. 

The  United  Nations  Secretariat  has  established  an  Offi- 
cial Records  series  for  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security 
Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Trustee- 
ship Council,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which  in- 
cludes summaries  of  proceedings,  resolutions,  and  reports 
of  the  various  commissions  and  committees.  Informa- 
tion on  securing  subscriptions  to  the  series  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  International  Documents  Service. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[Sept.   15-26,  1952] 
Security  Council 

Admission  of  New  Members — The  Council,  on 
September  12,  voted  to  consider  directly,  without 
referral  to  its  Committee  on  the  Admission  of 
New  Members,  the  applications  of  Libya,  Japan, 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  for  membership  in 
the  United  Nations. 

On  September  16,  the  Council  voted  10-1 
(U.S.S.R.)  on  the  Pakistan  proposal  to  recommend 
the  admission  of  Libya.  The  draft  resolution  was 
not  adopted  because  of  the  negative  vote  of  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  Council. 

Jacob  A.  Malik  (U.S.S.R.),  in  explaining  his 
negative  vote,  declared  that,  although  his  Govern- 
ment favored  the  admission  of  Libya,  it  was  op- 
posed to  the  admission  of  "favorites"  of  the  United 
States  and  its  supporters  alone,  while  states 
equally  qualified  for  membership  were  rejected.1 

The  application  of  Japan  was  considered  at 
meetings  on  September  17  and  18.  Ten  members 
of  the  Council  spoke  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
draft  resolution  calling  upon  the  Council  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  General  Assembly  the  admission 
of  Japan. 

Warren  R.  Austin  (U.S.)  said  that  the  "great 
nation"  of  Japan  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
new  structure  of  government  and  leadership  versed 
in  the  ways  of  freedom  and  peace.  Japan  was  a 
sovereign  and  independent  state  and  already  had 
"a  long  history  of  cooperation  in  many  areas  with 
the  United  Nations,"  he  declared.  The  United 
States  was  "proud  to  recognize  Japan's  return  to 
the  international  community  of  nations." 

The  vote  on  the  admission  of  Japan,  taken  Sep- 
tember 18,  was  10-1  (U.S.S.R.).  Mr.  Malik,  in 
explaining  his  stand,  said  that  Japan  was  not  an 
independent  and  sovereign  state  but  "an  American 
colony"  and  an  American  base  for  aggression  in 
Korea  and  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Austin,  in  commenting  on  some  of  the 
charges  made  by  Mr.  Malik,  stated  in  part: 

What  Mr.  Malik  calls  a  separate  peace  treaty  is  a 
treaty  with  Japan  signed  by  4S  states,  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations  or  applicants  for  membership.  .  .  . 
If  the  U.S.S.R.  is  still  at  war  with  Japan  it  is  the  choice 
of  the  D.S.S.R.  Incidentally,  the  U.S.S.R.  declared  war 
on  Japan  bill  six  days  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

1  For  statement  by  Ambassador  Warren  K.  Austin  on 
Libya's  application   for  admission,  see  p.  502. 


The  Soviet  Union  refused  to  become  a  party  to  the  peace 
settlement  with  Japan  reached  at  San  Francisco.  Ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  to  consult  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
were  rebuffed  during  the  preliminary  stages  of  negotia- 
tions which  led  to  the  draft  peace  treaty.  The  U.S.S.R. 
sent  a  delegation  to  San  Francisco  ostensibly  to  be  pres- 
ent on  the  occasion  of  signing  the  treaty.  In  fact,  this 
delegation  attempted  to  obstruct  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  signed  by  48 
states.  .  .  . 

The  Soviet  charges  that  Japan  is  undemocratic,  that 
it  is  being  tyrannized  by  the  United  States,  and  that  its 
sovereignty  is  subject  to  United  States  control  and  there- 
fore ineligible  for  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
have  already  been  repudiated  by  the  members  of  the 
Security  Council  who  spoke  yesterday  in  favor  of  Japan's 
admission  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  unity  of  ten  out  of  the  eleven  members  of  the 
Security  Council  increases  the  strength  and  moral  power 
of  those  countries  of  the  world  which  believe  the  gospel 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  applications  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia were  considered  together  at  meetings  on 
September  18  and  19.  Votes  were  taken  sep- 
arately on  September  19  on  the  three  draft  reso- 
lutions submitted  by  France  to  recommend  the  ad- 
mission of  the  three  states.  The  result  on  each 
was  10-1  (U.S.S.R.). 

In  support  of  the  applications  of  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia,  Mr.  Austin  (U.S.)  cited  concrete 
ways  in  which  each  of  these  states  has  shown  its 
desire  "to  make  constructive  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  principles  of  the  Char- 
ter." He  pointed  out  that  all  three  are  members 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union,  and  the 
Universal  Postal  Union,  and  that  Vietnam  is  also 
a  member  of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation. 

Each  of  these  states  is  also  an  associate  member 
of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East. 

Furthermore,  Vietnam  has  made  or  pledged  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  program  for 
Korea,  Palestine,  and  technical  assistance.  Cam- 
bodia has  made  or  pledged  its  contributions  for 
Korea  and  technical  assistance. 

Later,  on  September  19,  a  vote  was  taken  on  the 
Soviet  draft  resolution  recommending  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  for 
admission  to  membership.  The  vote,  taken  by  a 
show  of  hands,  was  10-1  (U.S.S.R.). 
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Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC) 

Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination 
and  Protection  of  Minorities — The  Subcommis- 
sion began  discussions  September  22  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  further  action  the  United  Nations 
should  take  to  help  reduce  prejudice  and  remove 
discrimination.  A  resolution  adopted  at  the  last 
Genera]  Assembly  session  declared  that  these  are 
"two  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  posi- 
tive work  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations"  and 
requested  the  SubcommiSSion  to  propose  practical 
steps  to  continue  this  work  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Among  the  subjects  under  discussion  are  dis- 
crimination in  employment,  in  education,  in  resi- 
dence and  movement,  in  political  rights,  in  immi- 
gration and  travel,  and  in  the  right  to  choose  a 
mouse.  The  Subcommission  will  recommend  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  which  of  these 
studies  should  he  initiated. 

Members  were  elected  by  Ecosor  to  serve  in  their 
individual  capacity  as  experts  and  not  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  governments.  Jonathan 
Daniels  is  the  United  States  member.  Other 
countries  represented  are  India.  Haiti,  Ecuador, 
China.  Sweden,  the  U.S.S.R..  the  United  King- 
dom. Belgium,  Iran,  and  Poland. 

At  their  first  meeting,  the  experts  sustained  a 
ruling  of  the  former  chairman.  M.  R.  Masani  of 
India,  that  the  Soviet  proposal  to  unseat  the 
Chinese  expert  was  out  of  order.  The  vote  was 
B-2  (Poland.  U.S.S.R.)-1  (India).  H.  Roy  of 
Haiti  was  elected  chairman  of  the  fifth  session. 

In  a  statement  at  the  second  meeting,  on  Sep- 
tember ■!'■).  .Mr.  Daniels  observed  that  the  Sub- 
commission's  past  reports  had  been  largely 
disregarded  and  that  its  work  had  not  .had  an 
impact  on  the  mind  of  the  world.  At  this  session, 
he  advised,  the  Subcommission  must  demonstrate 
that  it  has  "some  relationship  to  reality." 

General  Assembly 

As  the  result  of  a  drawing  held  September  23 
in  the  Secretary-General's  office,  the  delegation 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  seventh  General  Assembly 
opening  at  New  York  October  14  will  occupy  the 
first  position  in  the  front  row  of  the  Assembly 
Hall,  to  the  right  of  the  President  as  he  faces 
the  delegates. 

The  other  59  delegations  will  be  seated  in 
alphabetical  order. 

t  Urnmittee  on  Administrative  Unions — The 
Committee  at  its  first  meeting  September  23  elected 
A.  D.  Mani  of  India  as  chairman.  Its  function 
is  to  consider  questions  arising  from  the  joint  ad- 
ministration of  a  United  Nations  trust  territory 
with  neighboring  territories  in  customs,  fiscal,  or 
administrative  fields,  in  order  to  enable  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  arrive  at  conclusions  as  to 
whether  such  administrative  arrangements  are 
compatible  with  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
the  trusteeship  agreements. 


'The  Committee  has  before  it  a  comprehensive 

report,  already  adopted  by  t  he  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil, w  Inch  analyzes  adminisi  rative  unions  affecting 
certain  trust  territories.  It  is  to  submit  its  obser- 
vations to  the  forthcoming  General  Assembly 
session. 

Members  in  addition  to  the  chairman  tire  Wil- 
liam I.  Cargo  (U.S.),  Jacques  Houard  (Belgium), 
and  ("ailos  Calero  Rodriques  (Brazil). 

( 'ommittee  on  Information  from  Non-Self -Gov- 
erning '/'<  rritories — In  the  course  of  the  Commit- 
tee's discussion  of  economic  conditions  in  non-self- 
governing  territories,  William  Cargo  (U.S.) 
declared  that  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Com- 
mittee's 1950  report  on  education  and  its  1951 
report  on  economic  development  coincide  in  gen- 
eral with  the  principles  which  the  United  States 
strived  to  attain  in  its  territories.  The  United 
States  Government,  he  said,  would  keep  the  Com- 
mittee informed  of  developments  relating  to  the 
special  reports. 

Mr.  Cargo  repudiated  criticisms  made  by  the 
Soviet  representative.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Committee's  special  report  on  economic  develop- 
ment recognized  that  considerable  financial  help 
to  the  non-self-governing  territories  was  being 
provided  by  the  metropolitan  countries  by  loans  or 
other  forms  of  controlled  investment. 

This  was  true  of  the  territories  administered  by 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Cargo  said,  and  he  was  sure 
that  it  applied  equally  to  other  territories. 

On  September  16  the  Committee  completed  dis- 
cussion of  economic  conditions  and  began  to  dis- 
cuss the  main  item  before  the  present  session — so- 
cial conditions  in  non-self-governing  territories. 
Speaking  for  the  United  States,  Mason  Barr,  its 
special  adviser  on  social  matters,  on  September  17 
described  the  progress  achieved  in  the  United 
States  territories  and  the  aid  extended  by  the 
Federal  Government.  In  connection  with  local 
programs,  he  spoke  of  the  policy  of  matching  the 
funds  called  for,  dollar  for  dollar,  sometimes 
three  for  one,  with  Federal  aid.  He  also  de- 
scribed the  progress  achieved  in  the  fields  of  so- 
cial security,  old-age  pensions,  vocational  train- 
ing, and  housing.  In  Puerto  Rico,  for  instance, 
he  said  that  60  percent  of  the  total  budget  was 
spent  on  education,  health,  and  public  welfare. 

At  the  meeting  on  September  23,  Henry  Holle, 
special  adviser  to  the  United  States  delegation, 
cited  the  improvement  in  birth  and  death  rates 
in  the  six  U.S.-administered  territories.  He 
noted  that  research  was  carried  on  at  the  gov- 
ernmental level  and  through  special  grants  which 
amounted  to  $23,000,000  in  1951.  During  this 
same  year  these  grants  per  capita  had  been  five 
times  greater  in  the  territories  than  in  the  United 
States  itself,  he  pointed  out.  The  shortage  of 
personnel,  a  foremost  problem,  would  take  time 
to  solve,  he  added;  in  this  connection,  he  called 
attention  to  the  United  States  officials  engaged  in 
raising  health  standards  throughout  the  world. 
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Economic  Development  Program 
Recommended  for  Nicaragua 

Recommendations  for  a  5-year  program  for  the 
economic  development  of  Nicaragua  were  made 
public  on  September  16  in  the  report  of  a  mission 
sent  to  Nicaragua  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

The  mission's  report  was  presented  in  Managua 
to  Anastasio  Somoza,  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Nicaragua,  by  Robert  L.  Garner,  Vice  President 
of  the  International  Bank. 

In  organizing  this  mission,  the  Bank  departed 
from  its  usual  procedure  of  sending  a  group  of 
experts  for  2  or  3  months  and  instead  stationed  two 
members  of  its  staff  in  Nicaragua  from  July  1951 
to  May  1952.  The  mission  was  headed  by  E.  Har- 
rison Clark  as  special  representative,  with  Walter 
J.  Armstrong  as  engineering  adviser.  Specialists 
in  various  fields  went  to  Nicaragua  to  assist  in  the 
work.  In  addition,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  sent  a  mission  on  banking  and  credit. 

The  mission's  objectives  were  to  assist  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  preparation  of  an  over-all  long- 
range  development  program,  to  advise  the  govern- 
ment on  current  economic  policies  as  well  as  im- 
provement in  the  existing  administrative  and 
financial  structure  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  a 
development  program,  and  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  experts  from  the  Bank  and  other  agencies  and 
to  assist  the  government  in  carrying  out  their 
recommendations. 

From  its  extensive  travel  in  the  country,  the 
Bank's  mission  concluded  that — 

few  underdeveloped  countries  have  so  great  a  physical 
potential  for  growth  and  economic  development  as  does 
Nicaragua.  By  making  effective  use  of  its  resources,  the 
country  can  become,  in  the  future,  an  important  exporter 
of  meat  and  dairy  products  and  of  a  diversified  list  of 
other  agricultural  products.  It  should  continue  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  timber  and  minerals.  It  should  develop  a  sound 
and  well-balanced  relationship  between  industry  and 
agriculture. 

The  mission  found  that  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  was  fully  aware  of  the  needs  of  the 
country  and  desired  to  push  ahead  with  economic 
development.  In  line  with  recommendations  of 
the  mission,  the  Government  already  has  (a) 
brought  into  operation  a  National  Economic 
Council  to  coordinate  the  development  effort; 
(b)  completed  plans  for  a  National  Development 
Institute  to  plan  and  finance  the  long-range  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  program;  (c)  undertaken 
a  sharp  increase  in  development  expenditures  to 
go  into  effect  in  1952-53;  (d)  taken  steps  for  a 
major  fiscal  reform,  including  the  proposed  intro- 
duction of  an  income  tax,  more  effective  enforce- 
ment of  existing  direct  taxes,  and  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  system.  Ot  tier  measures,  undertaken  before 
the  mission's  arrival,  have  resulted  in  increased 
infernal  financial  stability. 
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The  program  formulated  by  the  mission  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  country  move  forward  simul- 
taneously in  health,  education,  transportation, 
agriculture,  industry,  and  power.  The  program 
arms  within  the  next  5  years  to  increase  real  per 
capita  income  by  15  percent  and  to  increase  the 
physical  volume  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
production  by  25  percent. 

The  population  is  small  in  relation  to  the  area 
of  the  country,  and  as  development  proceeds  labor 
shortages  may  occur  in  some  sectors  of  the 
economy.  The  mission  believes,  however,  that 
modern  industrial  and  agricultural  techniques  can 
offset  this  handicap. 

The  mission  lists  the  following  specific  ob- 
jectives : 

(a)  completion  of  a  major  highway  network  (now  being 
constructed  under  a  Bank  loan)  linking  Managua  with 
Granada,  Leon,  Chinandega,  Jinotega,  San  Juan  del  Sur, 
the  Tuma  Valley  and  with  the  east  coast;  (b)  establish- 
ment of  a  complete  network  of  farm-to-market  roads; 
(c)  modernization  of  the  railway;  id)  rehabilitation  of 
the  major  ocean  ports  and  improvement  of  lake  trans- 
portation;  (e)  establishment  of  pure  water  and  sanita- 
tion facilities  in  the  main  towns  and  many  of  tlie  smaller 
communities ;  (f)  expansion  of  the  present  power  capacity 
of  Managua  to  triple  its  present  size  and  formation  of  a 
network  to  connect  with  other  important  cities;  (g)  in- 
creasing the  number  of  coffee  trees  by  25  percent  and 
expansion  of  cattle  production  to  the  status  of  a  major 
industry;  (h)  establishment  of  several  new  industries,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  grain-storage  plants;  (i)  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  illiteracy  and  a  rise  in  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  and  training;  (;')  creation  of  an  adequate 
medium  and  long-term  credit  system  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  industry  and  agriculture. 

The  mission  recommends  a  minimum  program 
of  investment  of  59  million  dollars  and  an  opti- 
mum program  of  76  million  dollars  during  the 
period  1952-57.  Under  either  program,  about 
half  the  expenditures  would  be  in  foreign  ex- 
change. The  mission  believes  that  these  invest- 
ment goals  are  within  the  capacity  of  the  country. 

The  mission  found  that  in  every  sector  of  the 
economy  high  disease  rates,  low  standards  of  nu- 
trition, and  low  educational  and  training  stand- 
ards are  the  major  factors  inhibiting  the  growth 
of  productivity.  Farm  mechanization,  improved 
transportation,  and  modern  industrial  machinery 
will  increase  total  production,  but  this  increase 
will  be  limited  unless  there  is  basic  improvement 
in  the  health  and  living  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try's  limited   working  population.     Community 
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action  in  cooperation  with  government  agencies 
is  suggested  to  meet  the  twin  problems  <>f  health 
ami  education. 

In  the  agricultural  sector,  the  mission's  first 
recommendation  is  that  coffee  production  he  in- 
Greased,  in  view  of  the  quality  of  the  crop  and 
the  favorable  conditions  for  cultivation.  The. 
mission  believes  that  production  should  he  raised 
both  by  new  plantings  and  by  improved  manage- 
ment of  existing  plantings.  The  program  for 
agriculture  would  also  provide  for  improvement 
and  expansion  of  the  cattle  industry,  increased 
production  of  vegetable  oils,  organization  of  a 
soil-conservation  program,  construction  of  addi- 
tional crop-Storage  capacity,  development  of  irri- 
gation, initiation  of  land-use  studies,  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  forestry  service. 

New  industries  recommended  include  milk-con- 
centration and  pasteurization  plants,  modern 
slaughterhouses,  vegetable-oil  processing  plants, 
and  a  small  feed-mixing  plant.  Further  study 
may  show  that  such  industries  as  hardboard  mills 
and  wire-products  manufacture  are  possible. 
The  pressing  need  for  textile  processing  facilities 
is  now  being  rilled  through  private  investment. 

The  report  points  out  that  although  hydro- 
electric-power development  is  possible,  the  basic 
technical  data  is  lacking.  The  present  urgent 
power  needs  should  be  filled  through  the  installa- 
tion of  steam-generating  facilities  until  such  time 
as  it  is  possible  to  develop  hydroelectric  resources. 

"Wherever  it  went,  the  mission  found  impressive 
evidence  of  development  stimulated  by  the  build- 
ing of  roads.  Whole  areas  once  isolated  from  the 
capital  now  trade  with  it  daily,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  international  freight  is  now  being 
hauled  on  the  Inter-American  Highway.  Many 
regions,  however,  are  still  dependent  upon  slow 
and  expensive  methods  of  transporting  crops  to 
market.  Since  rapid  economic  gains  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  opening  of  these  regions,  the  mis- 
sion puts  major  emphasis  on  the  completion  of  the 
primary  highway  system  as  well  as  a  network  of 
farm-to-market  roads. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy 

Admission  of  300.000  Immigrants.  Hearings  Before 
Subcommittee  No.  1,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  on 
U.K.  T:;tc,.  a  Bill  To  Authorize  tin-  Issuance  of 
Three  Hundred  Thousand  Special  Nonquota  Immi- 
gration Visas  t<>  Certain  Refugees,  Persons  of  Ger- 
man Ethnic  Origin,  and  Natives  of  Italy,  Greece,  and 
the  Netherlands,  and   for  Other  Purposes.     May  22, 

23,  June  2,  and  3.  1952.     Serial  No.  17.     Committee 
print.     232  pp. 

Federal  Supply  Management  (Overseas  Survey).  Con- 
ferences Held  by  *  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments 
(name  changed  to  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. Juiv  4.  1962),  House  <.f  Representatives,  82d 
Con-..  LSI    *  ■-    Oct  10,  11,  12.  16,  IT.  18,  19,  22,  23, 

24,  27.  2s.  29,  Nov.  1,  2.  3.  5,  12,  13,  14.  16,  IT.  1!),  20, 
21,  23,  24,  26,  and  28,  1951.     Committee  print.  1463  pp. 


Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.     Hearings  Before  the  Sub- 
committee To   investigate  the  Administration  of  the 

Internal  Security  Act  and  Other  Internal  Security 
Laws  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate.  N2d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  on  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations.  Part  12.  March  28,  2!),  31,  and  Apr.  1, 
1952.     Committee  print.  322  pp. 
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Appointment  of  Officers 

Alfred  H.  Morton  as  Head  of  the  Voice  of  America, 
effective  <  October  1. 

Parker  T.  Hart  as  Director,  Office  of  Near  Eastern 
Affairs,  effective  June  18. 

Clarke  L.  Willard  as  Chief,  Division  of  International 
Conferences,  effective  July  15. 

John  W.  Ford  as  Chief,  Division  of  Security,  effective 
July  21. 

Edward  S.  Maney  as  Chief,  Visa  Division,  effective 
Aug.  30. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Appointments 

John  M.  Cabot  as  Ambassador  to  Pakistan ;  effective 
September  17. 
Jack  K.  McFall  as  Minister  to  Finland,  effective  Sep- 
tember 10. 
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